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In  the  Iiistorj  of  Utah  we  come  upon  a  new  series 
of  social  phenomena^  whose  multiformity  and  uncon- 
ventionality  awaken  the  liveliest  interest.  We  find 
ourselves  at  once  outside  the  beaten  track  of  conquest 
for  gold  and  glory;  of  wholeaale  robberies  and  human 
slaughters  for  the  love  of  Christ;  of  encomiendas,  re- 
partimientos,  serfdoms,  or  other  species  of  civilized 
imposition;  of  missionary  invasion  resulting  in  cer- 
tain death  to  the  aborigines,  but  in  broad  acres  and 
well  filled  storehouses  for  the  men  of  practical  piety; 
of  emigration  for  rich  and  cheap  lands,  or  for  coloni- 
zation and  empire  alone;  nor  have  we  here  a  hurried 
scramble  for  wealth,  or  a  corporation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  game  preserve.  There  is  the  charm  of 
novelty  about  the  present  subject,  if  no  other;  for  in 
our  analyses  of  human  progress  we  never  tire  of  watch- 
ing, the  behavior  of  various  elements  under  various 
conditions. 

There  is  only  one  example  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ica of  the  organization  of  a  commonwealth  upon  prin- 
ciples of  pure  theocracy.  There  is  here  one  example 
only  where  the  founding  of  a  state  grew  out  of  the 
founding  of  a  new  religion.  Other  instances  there 
have  been  of  the  occupation  of  wild  tracts  on  this  con- 
tinent by  people  flying  before  persecution,  or  desirous 
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of  greater  religious  liberty;  there  were  the  quakers, 
the  huguenots,  and  the  pilgrim  fathers,  though  their 
spiritual  interests  were  so  soon  subordinated  to  politi- 
cal necessities;  religion  has  often  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  World,  and 
there  has  at  times  been  present  in  some  degree  the 
theocratic,  if  not  indeed  the  hierarchal,  idea;  but  it 
has  been  long  since  the  world,  the  old  continent  or  the 
new,  has  witnessed  anything  like  a  new  religion  suc- 
cessfully established  and  set  in  prosperous  running  or- 
der upon  the  fullest  and  combined  principles  of  theoc- 
racy,  hierarchy,  and  patriarchy. 

With  this  new  series  of  phenomena,  a  new  series 
of  diflSculties  arises  in  attempting  their  elucidation: 
not  alone  the  perplexities  always  attending  unexplored 
fields,  but  formidable  embarrassments  which  render 
the  task  at  once  delicate  and  dangerous. 

If  the  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
many  pitfalls  of  fallacy  and  illusion  which  beset  his 
wa}'^;  if  he  is  wise  and  successful  enough  to  find  and 
follow  the  exact  line  of  equity  which  should  be  drawn 
between  the  hotly  contending  factions ;  in  a  word,  if  he 
is  honest  and  capable,  and  speaks  honestly  and  openly 
in  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  offend,  and  bring  upon  himself  condemnation  from 
all  parties.  But  where  there  are  palpable  faults  on 
both  sides  of  a  case,  the  judge  who  unites  equity  with 
duo  discrimination  may  be  sure  he  is  not  in  the  main 
far  from  ri^fht  if  he  succeeds  in  offcndinjGf  both  sides. 
Therefore,  amidst  the  multiformity  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  evidence,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  satisfying 
others,  I  fall  back  upon  the  next  most  reasonable  prop- 
osition left — that  of  satisfying  myself. 
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In  regard  to  the  quality  of  evidence  I  here  encoun- 
ter, I  will  say  that  never  before  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with  such  a  mass  of  mendacity.  The  attempts 
of  almost  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  seem 
to  have  been  to  make  out  a  case  rather  than  to  state 
the  facts.  Of  course,  by  any  religious  sect  dealing 
largely  in  the  supernatural,  fancying  itself  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  God,  its  daily  doings  a  standing 
miracle,  commingling  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
prophecies,  special  interpositions,  and  revelations  with 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  much  written  which  none  but  that  sect 
can  accept  as  true. 

And  in  relation  to  opposing  evidence,  almost  every 
book  that  has  been  put  forth  respecting  the  people 
of  Utah  by  one  not  a  Mormon  is  full  of  calumny, 
each  author  apparently  endeavoring  to  surpass  his 
predecessor  in  the  libertinism  of  abuse.  Most  of 
these  are  written  in  a  sensational  style,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  deriving  profit  by  pandering  to  a  vitiated 
public  taste,  and  are  wholly  unreliable  as  to  facts. 
Some  few,  more  especially  among  those  first  appear- 
ing, whose  data  were  gathered  by  men  upon  the 
spot,  and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  what  they 
regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  and  pernicious  fanaticism, 
though  as  vehement  in  their  opposition  as  any,  make 
some  pretensions  to  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  are 
more  worthy  of  credit.  There  is  much  in  govern- 
ment reports,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  later  resi- 
dents in  Utah,  dictated  by  honest  patriotism,  and  to 
which  the  historian  should  give  careful  attention. 
In  using  my  authorities,  I  distinguish  between  these 
classes,  as  it  is  not  profitable  either  to  pass  by  any- 
thing illustrating  principles  or  affecting  progress,  or 
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to  print  pages  of  pure  invention,  palpable  lies,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  them  such.  Every  work 
upon  the  subject,  however,  receives  proper  bibliograph- 
ical notice. 

The  materials  for  Mormon  church  history  are 
exceptionally  full.  Early  in  his  career  the  first  presi- 
dent appointed  a  historiographer,  whose  oflSce  has 
been  continuous  ever  since.  To  his  people  he  himself 
gave  their  early  history,  both  the  inner  and  intangi- 
ble and  the  outer  and  material  portions  of  it.  Then 
missionaries  to  difierent  posts  were  instructed  to  make 
a  record  of  all  pertinent  doings,  and  lodge  the  same 
in  the  church  archives.  A  sacred  obligation  seems  to 
have  been  implied  in  this  respect  from  the  beginning, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  itself  being  largely  descriptive  of 
such  migrations  and  actions  as  usually  constitute  the 
history  of  a  people.  And  save  in  the  matters  of  spir- 
itual  manifestations,  which  the  merely  secular  histo- 
rian cannot  follow,  and  in  speaking  of  their  enemies, 
whose  treatment  we  must  admit  in  too  many  instances 
has  been  severe,  the  church  records  are  truthful  and 
reliable.  In  addition  to  this,  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  I  have  here,  as  in  other  sections 
of  my  historical  field,  visited  the  people  in  person,  and 
gathered  from  them  no  inconsiderable  stores  of  orig- 
inal and  interesting  information. 

Upon  due  consideration,  and  with  the  problem 
fairly  before  me,  three  methods  of  treatment  pre- 
sented themselves  from  which  to  choose:  first,  to 
follow  the  beaten  track  of  calumny  and  vituperation, 
heaping  upon  the  Mormons  every  species  of  abuse, 
from  the  lofty  sarcasm  employed  by  some  to  the  vul- 
gar scurrility  applied  by  others;  second,  to  espouse 
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the  cause  of  the  Mormons  as  the  weaker  party,  and 
defend  them  from  the  seeming  iuj  ustice  to  which  from 
the  first  they  have  been  subjected;  third,  in  a  spirit  of 
equity  to  present  both  sides,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  first  course,  however 
popular,  would  be  beyond  my  power  to  follow;  the 
second  method,  likewise,  is  not  to  be  considered;  I 
therefore  adopt  the  third  course,  and  while  giving 
the  new  sect  a  full  and  respectful  hearing,  withhold 
nothing  that  their  most  violent  opposers  have  to  say 
against  them. 

Anything  written  at  the  present  day  which  may 
properly  be  called  a  history  of  Utah  must  be  largely 
a  history  of  the  Mormons,  these  being  the  first  white 
people  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  at  present  largely 
occupying  it.  As  others  with  opposing  interests  and 
influences  appear,  they  and  the  great  principles  thereby 
brought  to  an  issue  receive  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. And  I  have  deemed  it  but  fair,  in  presenting  the 
early  history  of  the  church,  to  give  respectful  consid- 
eration to  and  a  sober  recital  of  Mormon  faith  and 
experiences,  common  and  miraculous.  The  story  of 
Mormonism,  therefore,  beginning  with  chapter  iii.,  as 
told  in  the  text,  is  from  the  Mormon  standpoint,  and 
based  entirely  on  Mormon  authorities;  while  in  the 
notes,  and  running  side  by  side  with  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  text,  I  give  in  full  all  anti-Mormon 
arguments  and  counter-statements,  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  carry  along  both  sides  at  once,  instead  of 
having  to  consider  first  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  one 
side,  and  then  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  other. 

In  following  this  plan,  I  only  apply  to  the  history 
of  Utah  the  same  principles  employed  in  all  my  his- 
torical eflTorts,  namely,  to  give  all  the  facts  on  every 
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side  pertinent  to  the  subject.  In  giving  the  history 
of  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  Pacific  States  from  Panama  to  Alaska,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  treat  of  the  idiosyncrasies,  motives, 
and  actions  of  Roman  catholics,  methodists,  presby- 
terians,  episcopalians,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church:  not  of  the  nature  or  validity  of  their  re- 
spective creeds,  but  of  their  doings,  praising  or  blam- 
ing as  praise  or  blame  were  due,  judged  purely  from 
a  standpoint  of  morals  and  humanity  according  to 
the  highest  standards  of  the  foremost  civilization  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  necessary — it  was  wholly 
outside  the  province  of  the  historian,  and  contrary  to 
my  method  as  practised  elsewhere — to  discuss  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  their  convictions,  any  more  than 
when  writing  the  history  of  Mexico,  California,  or 
Oregon  to  advance  my  opinions  regarding  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
prophecies,  miracles,  or  the  immaculate  conception. 
On  all  these  questions,  as  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mormons  and  of  other  sects,  I  have  of  course  my 
opinions,  which  it  were  not  only  out  of  place  but 
odious  to  be  constantly  thrusting  upon  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  who  is  seeking  for  facts  only. 

In  one  respect  only  I  deem  it  necessary  to  go  a  little 
further  here:  inasmuch  as  doctrines  and  beliefs  enter 
more  influentially  than  elsewhere  into  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  this  society,  I  give  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  those  doctrines.  Theirs  was  not  an 
old  faith,  the  tenets  of  which  have  been  fought  for 
and  discussed  for  centuries,  but  proftfssedly  a  new  reve- 
lation, whose  principles  are  for  the  most  part  unknown 
to  the  outside  world,  where  their  purity  is  severely 
questioned.     The  settlement  of  this  section  sprung 
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primarily  from  the  evolution  of  a  new  religion,  with 
all  its  attendant  trials  and  persecutions.  To  give 
their  actions  without  their  motives  would  leave  the 
work  obviously  imperfect;  to  give  their  motives  with- 
out the  origin  and  nature  of  their  belief  would  be 
impossible. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  those  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  people  and  events  impartially  viewed, 
a  statement  of  facts  fairly  and  dispassionately  pre- 
sented, I  am  confident  will  find  them  here  as  else- 
where in  my  writings. 


k. 
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of  Great  Salt  Lake.    Philadelphia,  1855.  2  vols. 
Staples  (Dav.  J.),  Licidents  and  Liformation.    MS. 
Statisticiei]  Report  of  Stakes  of  Zion.    MS. 
Stayner  (Arthur),  Beport  on  the  Manufacture  of  Stigar.    Salt  Lake  City, 

1884. 
Stayner  (C.  W.),  Farmers*  and  Miners'  Manual.    Salt  Lake  City,  1883. 
St  Clair  (D.  L.),  To  the  Followers  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.    Cheltenham 

(Eng.),  1840. 
Stenhouse  (T.  B.  H.),  Expose  of  Polygamy.    New  York,  1872;  Les  Mormons, 

etc.    Lausanne,  1854;  The  Booky  Mountain  Saints.    New  York,  1873. 
Stenhouse  (Mrs  T.  B.  H.),  Tell  it  All,  etc.    Hartford,  1879;  An  Englishwoman 

in  Utah.    London,  1880;  A  Lady's  Life  among  the  Mormons.    New 

York,  1872. 
Stevenson  (H.),  Lecture  on  Mormonism.    Newcastle  (Eng.),  1839. 
St  George  (Utah),  Pomologist  and  Gardener. 
Stillman  (Jas  W.),  Speech  on  the  Mormon  Question.    Boston,  1884. 
St  Louis  Democrat;  Luminary. 
Stockton  ((I!al.),  Herald;  Lidependent. 

Stone  (W.  F.),  The  Mormon  Problem.    MS«;  The  Saints  at  Paeblo.    MS. 
Sturtevant  (J.  M. ),  Review  of  Mormonism  in  All  Ages,  in  Amar.  Bib.  Bepos.t 

2d  ser.,  ix.  109.. 
Successor  in  the  Prophet's  Office,  etc.    Piano  (BL) 
Suisun  (Cal.),  Republican. 

Sunday-school  Dialogues  and  Recitations,  Book  na  1.    Salt  I^ke  dty,  1884 
Sunderland  (L.),  Mormonism  Exposed,  1841;  New  York,  1842. 
Sutter  Co.  Hist.  17. 
Sweet  (J.  B.),  The  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Latter-day  Saints.    Londont 

1857. 

Talmage  (De  Witt),  Speeches,  etc. 

Tanner  (Mary  J.),  Fugitive  Poems.    Salt  Lake  City,  1880. 

Taylder  (T.  W.  P.),  Mormon's  Gwn  Book,  etc.  London,  1845, 1857;  Material- 
ism of  the  Mormons,  etc    Woolwich  (Eng.),  1849. 

Taylor  (B.  F.),  Summer  Savory,  etc.    Chicago,  187^. 

Taylor  (John),  Three  Nights'  Public  Discussion,  at  Boulogne -sur-mer. 
Liverpool,  1850;  Aux  Amis  de  la  V^rit^  Religieuse.  n.o.;  De  la  Ne- 
cessity de  Nouvelles  Revelations  prouvde  par  la  Bible.  n.d.;  Traits  sur 
leBaptdme.  n.d;  BuchderMormonen.  Hamburg,  1851;  Zion'sPanier. 
Hambunr,  1851;  Government  of  God.  Liverpool  and  London,  1852;  Re- 
plies to  Vice-President  Colfax.  Salt  Lake  City,  1870;  On  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  case  of  Geo.  Reynolds.  Jan.  13, 
1879,  Salt  Lake  City;  Discourse  at  the  General  Conference.  Salt  Lake 
Citv,  April  9, 1882;  Earlv  Recollections.  MS. ;  Epistle  to  the  Presidents 
of  Stakes,  etc.  Salt  Lake  City,  1882;  Items  on  Priesthood.  Salt  Lake 
City,  1881,  1882;  On  Marriage  and  Succession  in  the  Priesthood.  Salt 
Lake  City,  1882;  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Year's  Journey  across  the 
Plains.  MS.;  The  Mediation  and  Atonement  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ  Salt  Lake  City,  1882;  Truth  Defended,  etc  Liverpool, 
1840. 

Taylor  (John)  and  Others,  Epistle  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  etc.  S.  L.  City, 
1877;  Circular  fronr  the  Twelve  Apostles.  S.  L.  City,  April  16,  1880; 
A  String  of  Pearls.    Salt  Lake  City,  1882. 

T.  C.  R.,  What  I  Saw  in  Utah.    MS. 

Testimony  of  the  Great  Piophet,  etc    Liverpool,  n.  impti 
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The  Book  of  Mormon  a  Foi^gery.    London  and  Leamington,  1850. 

The  Book  of  Monnon,  History  and  Contents.    London  and  Leamington,  1850L 

The  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,  in  Old  and  New,  u.  1870. 

The  atjv  of  the  Saints,  in  Littell's  LIt.  Age,  Ixzi  1861. 

The  Delegate  from  Utah  (Qea  Q.  Cannon).    n.d. 

Hie  Diamond.    Voree  (Wis.),  1848. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.    London,  n.d. 

The  Doctrines  of  Mormonism.    London,  n.d. 

The  Emigrant  Guravan,  in  Chambers's  Jonr.,  liiL  1876. 

The  External  Evidences  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  TtT^min^^     London,  n.d« 

The  Fowlers'  Snare.    London,  1860. 

The  Galaxy.    New  York,  1866  et  seq. 

The  Gates  of  the  Mormon  Hdl  Opoied.    London,  n.d. 

The  Hand-book  of  Beferenoe  to  History,  etc.,  of  Latter  day  Saints.    Salt 

Lake  City,  1884. 
The  Latter-day^ Saints,  in  Fortnightly  Rev.,  ziL  1869. 
The  Life  and  ChaFBcter  of  Joseph  Smiti^    London  and  Leamington,  1850i 
The  Mining  Industry.    Denver  (CoL),  1881. 
The  Mormon  Doctrine  of  Polygamy.    London,  1853. 
The  Mormon  Imposture,  etc.    London,  1851. 
The  Mormon  Metropolis.    Salt  Lake  City,  1883. 
The  Mormon  Probl^  in  Old  and  New,  i.  1870. 
The  Mormonites,  in  Land.  Month.  Rev.,  new  ser.,  iii  1842. 
The  Mormons  in  Utah,  in  LitteU's  Uv.  Ase,  xlvL  1855w 
The  Mormons  or  Latter-day  Saints,  wiw  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Joseph 

Smith,  the  American  Mahomet.    London  ( )• 

The  Mormons,  or  Life  in  Utah.    Birmingham,  n.d. 

The  Mysteries  of  Mormonism.    New  York,  1882. 

The  Restorer  (in  English  and  Welsh),  Monthly;  Merthyr  TjdSL    Wales, 

The  Spiritoal-Wife  Doctrine  of  the  Mormons.    Manchester  (Eng.),  n.d. 

The  Two  P^phets  of  Mormonism,  in  Oath.  World,  xxri  1878. 

The  Utah  Ma^tane,  1868-69. 

The  Voice  of  Truth,  etc.    Nauvoo,  1844. 

The  Yankee  Mahomet^  in  Am.  Whic  Rot.,  new  ser.,  vii  1851. 

Theobald  (J.),  Mormonism  DiBsectea. 

Thomas  (£.  A.),  in  No.  Amer.  Rev.,  1884.     Fortni>;htly  Rev.,  zxxvi.  414; 

Potter's  Amer.  Monthly,  xviL  298. 
Thomas  (John),  Rise,  Progress,  and  Dispersion  of  the  Mormons.    London, 

Edinburah,  and  Nottingham. 
Thompson  (Charles),  Evidences  in  Proof  of  the  Book  of  Mormon;  Batavia 

(N.  Y.)  and  New  York,  1841;  Proclamation. and  Warning  to  the  Inhab- 
itants of  America. 
Thornton  (J.  Q.),  Oregon  and  California  in  1848.    N.  Y.,  1849.    2  toIa, 
Three  Nights'  Public  Discourse  at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  etc.    Liverpool,  1850. 
Tice  (J.  H.),  Over  the  Plains,  etc.    St  Louis,  1872. 
Times  and  Seasons.    Commerce  (HL),  1830;  NauToo  (HL),  1840-46.    6  vols. 

in  2. 
Tithing.    FUno  (BL) 

Todd  (John),  The  Sunset  Land.    Boston,  1870. 
Torquemada,  L  609-10. 

Townsend  (G.  A.),  The  Mormon  Trials  at  Salt  Lake  (}ibr.    New  York,  1871. 
Townaend  (J.  K.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  etc    PhUadelphia,  1839. 
Townsend,  Mormon  Trials.    n.d. 

Townshend  (F.  T.),  Ten  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel,  etc.     London,  1869. 
Tracy  (Mrs  N.  N.),  Narrative,    MS. 
Trial  of  Jos  Smith,  Jr,  and  Others,  for  High  Treason  and  Other  Crimes 

against  the  State  of  Missouri.    26th  cong.  2d  aess.,  Sen.  Doc.  189,  Feb. 

15,  1841. 
Trisl  of  the  Witnesses  to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.    Piano  (HL),  1870. 
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Tribime  Almaiiac.    N.  Y.,  1838  et  seq. 

Triplett  (Frank),  Conquering  the  Wilderness.    New  York  and  St  Lotus,  1883. 

Tme  Latter-day  Sainto'  Herald.    Cincinnati  (0.)  and  Piano  (IlL),  1860-72. 

Truth  by  Three  Witnesses:  A  Warning  Voice.     Piano  (111.) 

Truth  made  Manifest:  A  Dialogue.     Piano  (111.) 

Tucker  (Pomeroy),  Origin,  Rise,  etc.,  of  Mormomsm.     New  York,  1867. 

TuUidge  (Edward  W.),  Life  of  Brigham  Young.  N.  Y.,  1876;  Life  of  Jo- 
seph the  Prophet.  Salt  Lake  City,  1878;  Women  of  Mormondom.  N.  Y., 
1877;  Quarterly  Magazine.  S.  L.  City,  1880  et  seq.;  Morm.  Common- 
wealth, in  Galaxy,  ii  356.  Morm.  Theoc.,  in  Id.,  ii.  200,  iv.  541;  Refor- 
mation, etc.,  Harper's  Mag.,  xliii.  602;  Autobiograhpy.  MS.;  Brigham 
Young  and  Mormonism,  in  Qalaxy,  Sept.  1867;  Views  of  Mormoiism,  in 
Id.,  Oct.  1,  1866;  Leaders  in  the  Mormon  Reform  Movement,  in  Phren. 
Jour.,  July  1871;  The  Mormons,  etc.,  in  Id.,  Jan.  1870;  The  Utah  Gen- 
tiles, etc,  in  Id.,  May  1871;  Wm  H.  Hooper,  of  Utah,  in  Id.,  Nov.  1870; 
History  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

TuUidge's  Quarterly  Magazine.     Salt  Lake  Gty,  1880  et  seq. 

Tumbull  (VV.),  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted.     llverpool,  n.d. 

Turner  (J.  B.),  Mormonism  in  All  Ages.    New  York,  1842. 

Turner  (0.),  Origin  of  the  Mormon  Imposture,  in  littell's  liv.  Age,  Aug.  30, 
1851. 

Tuscarora  (Nev.),  Times;  Review. 

Tuthill,  Colorado. 

TuthiU,  Hist.  Cal.    San  Francisco,  1866. 

Tyler  (Daniel),  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.    Salt  Lake  Qty,  1881. 

l^son  (Thomas),  Joseph  Smith,  the  Great  Amerifian  Impostor.  London^ 
1852. 

Ud^m  Seion.    Wales. 

Union ville  (Nev.),  Silver  State. 

United  States  Geolog.  Explor.  of  40th  Parallel,  by  Clarence  King.  Wash- 
ington, 1870. 

United  States  Geolog.  Surv.  West  of  100th  Merid.  (Geo.  W.  Wheeler); 
Bulletins;  Reports  and  Various  Publications.  Washington,  1874  et  seq. 
4to.     Atlas  sheets.     Mops. 

United  States  Government  Documents:  Accounts;  Agriculture;  Army  Reg- 
ulations; Army  Meteorological  Register;  Banks;  Bureau  of  Statistics; 
Census;  (Commerce,  Foreign  and  Domestic;  Commerce  and  Navigation; 
Commercial  Relations;  Congressional  Directory;  Eklucation;  Engineers; 
Finance;  Indian  Affairs;  Interior;  Land  Office;  Meteorological  Reports; 
Mint;  Ordnance;  Pacific  Railroad;  Patent  Office;  Postmaster-General; 
Post-offices;  Quartermaster-general;  Revenue;  U.  S.  Official  Register — 
cited  by  their  dates. 

United  States  Government  Documents:  House  Exec.  Doc.;  House  Journal; 
House  Miscel.  Doc.;  House  Com.  Reports;  Message  and  Documents; 
Senate  Exec.  Doc.;  Journal;  Miscel.  Doc.;  0>m.  &pts — cited  by  con- 
gress and  session.  Many  of  these  documents  have,  nowever,  separate 
titles,  for  which  see  author  or  topic. 

University  of  Deseret.  Annual  Catalogues,  1868  et  seq.;  Circulars;  Bien- 
nial Reports. 

Upper  Missouri  Advertiser.     1838. 

U:  P.  R.  K,  Report  of  Saml  B.  Reed. 

U.  8.  Charters  and  Constitutions.     Washington,  1877.    2  vols. 

Utah:  A  Bill  to  Establish  a  Territorial  Grovemment.    Washington.  1850. 

Utah  Almanac. 

Utah  and  its  People.    New  York,  1882. 

Utah  and  the  Mormons,  in  The  New  Englander,  vi.  1854. 

Utah  Board  of  Trade,  Resources  and  Attractions,  etc.     Salt  Lake  City,  1879* 

Utah  Central  R.  R.  Company,  Grants,  Rights  and  Privileges,  etc    Salt  Laka 
City,  1871. 

Utah  Commission,  Special  Report    Washington,  1884. 
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Utfth  Cotmmsnoii,  the  Edmunds  Act,  Reports  of  the  GommissioDers  Rales, 
R^nlations,  etc    Salt  Lake  City,  1884w 

Utah,  CDDstitation  of  the  State  of.    Salt  Lake  City,  1882L 

Utah,  County  Sketches  by  various  authors.    MS. 

Utah,  Election  Laws.    Salt  Lake  City.    n.d. 

Utah,  in  Beadk*s  Monthly,  July  186£ 

Utah:  Its  Silver  Mines  and  Other  Resouroes.    n.d. 

Utah  Journals  of  Council  and  House,  1851  et  seq.,  together  with  the  other 
Public  Documents  printed  by  the  territory,  wnich  are  cited  in  my  notes 
by  their  titles  and  dates,  the  title  consisting  of  'Utah,'  followed  by  one 
of  the  follo¥ring  headings:  Act;  Adjutant  Oeneral's  Report;  Agricul- 
tural; Chancellor  of  University  Reports;  Corporations;  Council  and 
House  Bills,  County  Financial  RepOTts,  Deseret  Agric.  and  Manufac. 
Society ;  Stat.  Reports;  Domestic  Relations;  EHections,  Fisheries;  Inaugural 
Addresses  of  Governors,  Messages  and  Documents;  Joint  Resolutions; 
Land  Acts;  Laws;  Memorials;  Militia;  Mines  and  Mining;  Political  Code; 
Revenue  Laws;  School  Law;  Secretary  of  Territory  Imports;  Superin- 
tendent of  District  Schools  Reports;  Territorial  Auditor  Reports;  Ter- 
ritorial Librarian  Reports;  Transportation;  Warden  of  Penitentiary 
Reports. 

Utah  Miscellany.     MS. 

Utah  Notes.    MS. 

Utsh  Pamphlets,  Political,  containing  the  following:  Argument  before  Commr 
of  Intl  Revenue,  etc. ;  Bates  (Gtooi^  C. ),  Argument  in  Baker  habeas  cor- 
pus case;  Cannon  (Geo.  Q.),  Review  of  decision  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court; 
Clagett  (Wm  H.),  Speech  against  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state;  Consti- 
tution of  State  of  Deseret  and  Memorial;  Cragin  (A.  H. ),  Sjpeech  on 
execution  of  laws  in  Utah;  Fitch  (Thoe),  Speech  on  Utah  Bill;  Speech 
on  Land  Grants  and  Indian  Policy;  Speech  on  the  Utah  Problem;  Re- 
ply to  Memorial  of  Salt  Lake  Bar;  Hooper  (W.  H.),  Speech  against  the 
*<Cullom  Bill;"  Reply  to  Clagett;  Kinney  (Jno.  F.),  Reply  to  Fernando 
Wood;  Laws  concerning  Naturalization,  etc.;  Memorial  of  Citizens  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  Musser  (A.  M.),  Fruits  of  Mormonism;  Paine  (H.  E.), 
Argument  in  Contested  Election,  etc. ;  Review  of  Opinion  of  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  by  an  old  Lawyer;  Reynolds  (Geo.)i  vs  U.  S.;  Snow  (Z.), 
(Terrtl  Atty.-Genl.),  Communication  to  Legislative  Assembly;  Commu- 
nication to  Terr.  House  of  Rep.;  Taylor  (John),  Interview  with  O.  J. 
HoUister,  etc. 
Utab  Pamphlets,  Religious,  containing  the  following:  Minutes  of  Special 
Conference  of  August  28,  1852,  at  Salt  Lake  City;  Extract  from  a  MS. 
entitled  The  Peace-maker;  Skelton  (Robt)  and  Meik  (J.  P.),  A  Defence 
of  Mormonism;  Pratt  (O.),  Smith  (Geo.  A),  and  Cannon  (Geo.  Q.),  Dis- 
courses on  Celestial  Marriage;  Hyde  (O.),  Sketch  of  Travels  and  Minis- 
try; Colfax  (S.),  The  Mormon  Question;  Taylor  (John),  Reply  to  (Dolfax; 
Newman  (Rev.  Dr.),  A  Sermon  on  Plural  Marriage;  Pratt  (O.),  Reply 
to  Newman;  Zion*s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  Constitution  and 
By-laws;  Utah  Ontral  R.  R.  Grants,  Rights  and  Privileges;  Smith 
(Geo.  A),  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels  of  the  Church,  etc.;  Young  (B.), 
The  Resurrection;  Circular  of  the  First  Presidency;  Death  and  Funersd 
of  Brigham  Young;  Young,  Sen.  (Joseph),  History  of  the  Organization 
of  the  Seventies;  Gibbe  (G.  F.),  Report  of  Convention  of  Mormon 
Women,  etc. ;  The  Great  Proclamation,  etc. ;  Good  Tidings,  etc. ;  The 
Testimony  of  the  Great  Prophet;  The  Great  Contrast;  Death  of  the 
Prophets  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith;  Smith  (Jos),  Pearl  of  Great  Price; 
Reynolds  (Geo.),  Book  of  Abraham. 
Utah.  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund.  MS. 
Utah  Pioneers,  Anniversary  Meetings;  Proceedings  33d  Anniversary.    Salt 

Lake  City,  1880. 
Utah,  Speeches  on  the  Edmunds  BilL 

Utah  Tracts,  A  collection  of  eleven  pamphlets  cited  by  titles  and  dates. 
Salt  Lake  City,  1879. 
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Vancouvar  (Wa8h.)>  Kegister. 

Van  DeoBen  (Increase  and  Maria),  Hidden  Orgies  of  Mormonism.  Notting- 
ham (Eng.)t  n.d.;  Spiritual  Delusions.  New  York,  1865;  Startling 
Disclosures  of  the  Great  Mormon  Conspiracy.  New  York,  1849;  Sub- 
lime and  Ridiculous  Blended.    New  YonL,  1848. 

Van  Dyke  (Walter),  Recollections  of  Utah.    MS. 

Van  Sickles  (H.)»  Utah  Desperadoes. 

Van  Tramp  (John  C),  Praines  and  Rocky  Mountain!.    St  Lonia,  I860. 

Venegas,  Not.  CaL,  i.  167-9. 

Vest,  Morgan,  Call,  Brown,  Pendleton,  and  Lamar,  in  U.  S.  Senate.  Salt 
Lake  City,  1882. 

Vetromile  (Eugene),  Tour  in  Both  Hemispheres.    New  York,  etc,  1880. 

Victor  (Frances  F.),  All  Over  Oregon  and  Washington.  San  Francisoo,  1872; 
River  of  the  West    Hartford,  1870. 

'*Vidette"  (The  Union).    Camp  Douglaaand  Salt  Lake  aty,  1864  to  1867. 

Villagra,  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  19  et  seq. 

Virginia  (Mont.),  Madisonian. 

Virginia  and  Helena  (Mont.),  Poet. 

Virginia  City  (Nev.),  (Chronicle;  Territorial  Enterprise. 

Visit  of  the  Wyoming  Legislature  to  Utah.    Salt  Lake  City,  1884. 

Visit  to  the  Oazy  Swede.    MS. 

Visit  to  the  Mormons,  in  Westmin.  Rev.,  Oct.  1861. 

Voice  from  the  West,  etc. ;  History  of  the  Morrisites.    San  Francisoo,  1870. 

Voice  of  the  (xood  Shepard.    Piano  (HL) 

Wadsworth  (W.),  National  Wagon-road  Guide    San  Frandaoo,  1858. 
Waite  (C.   B.),  The  Western  Monthly.    Salt  Lake  City,  1869  et  seq.;  in 

Lakeside,  L  290. 
Waite  (Mrs  C.  V.),  Adventures  in  the  Far  West,  etc    Chicago,  1882;  The 

Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Harem.    Chicago,  1857;  Camhri^B;e,  1866. 
Walker  (W.),  Industrial  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Utah.     MS. 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.),  Statesman. 
Wandell  (C.  W.),  History  of  the  Persecutions  Endured  by  the  Cburch,  etc 

Sidney  (N.  S.  W.),  1852;  Reply  to  "ShaU  we  BeUeve  in  Momumr" 

Sidney  (N.  S.  W.),  1852. 
Ward  (Austin  N.),  Husband  in  Utah.    New  York,  1857;  Male  life  among 

the  Mormons.    Philadelphia,  1863. 
Ward  (J.  H.),  Gospel  Philosophy.    Salt  Lake  aty,  1884;  The  Hand  of  Provi- 
dence   Salt  Lake  aty,  1883. 
Ward  (Maria),  Female  Life  among  the  Mormona.    New  York*  1S65;  Tha 

Mormon  Wife,  etc    Hartford,  1873. 
Warner,  Rem.    MS.,  21-9. 

Warren  (G.  K.),  Preliminary  Report,  etc    Washington,  187& 
Warsaw  (IU.),SiniaL 
Washington  (D.  C.),  Natl  Intelliffencer;  Seer;  Star. 

Waters  ( ),  Life  among  the  ^rmons.    New  York,  1868. 

Watsonville  (CSaL),  Pajaronian;  Pajaro  Times. 

Wav  to  End  the  Mormon  War,  in  Littell*s  LIt.  Age,  2d  aer.,  xx.  1868. 

Webster  (Thomas),  Extracts  from  the  Doctrine  and  Coyanantc    FMatoo 

(ISnff.),  n.d. 
Wedderbum  (D.),  Mormonism  from  a  Mormon  Point  of  View,  in  Fortnightiy 

Rev.,  1876;  Pop.  Scien.  Monthly,  x.  156. 
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HISTORY   OF   UTAH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 

1640-1777. 

Tbavcisco  Vazquez  db  Coronado  at  CfsoLA — ^Expedition  of  Pedbo  dx 
ToBAB  AND  Father  Juan  de  Paoilla — Thet  Hear  of  a  Large 
River— GARciA  Lopez  de  CIrdenas  Sent  in  Search  of  It— The  First 
Europeans  to  Approach  Utah— Route  of  Cardenas — Mtthigal 
Maps— Part  of  the  Northern  Mystery— Journey  op  Dominouez 
and  Escalante— The  Course  They  Followed— The  Rivers  They 
Crossed — The  Comanches — Region  of  the  Great  Lakes — Rivers 
Timpanogos,  San  Buenaventura,  and  Others — ^Thb  Country  of 
the  Yutas — Route  from  Santa  Ft  to  Monterey— The  Friars  Tale 
of  the  Lake  Country — Return  of  the  Spaniards  to  Zui^i  and 
March  to  Santa  F^ 

As  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado  was  joumeyinj 
from  Culiacan  to  the  north  and  east  in  1540,  he  reste< 
at  Cibola,  that  is  to  say  Zuiii,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  main  army  to  come  forward,  expeditions  were  sent 
out  in  various  directions.  One  of  these,  consisting 
of  twenty  men  under  Pedro  de  Tobar,  and  attended 
by  Father  Juan  de  Padilla,  proceeded  north-westward, 
and  after  five  days  reached  Tusayan,  or  the  Moqui 
villages,  which  were  quickly  captured.  Among  other 
matters  of  interest,  information  was  here  given  of  a 
large  river  yet  farther  north,  the  people  who  lived 
upon  its  banks  being  likewise  very  large. 

Returning  to  Cibola,  Tobar  reported  what  had  been 
said  concerning  this  river;  whereupon  Captain  Garcia 
Ijopez  de  Cardenas  was  sent  with  twelve  men  to 
explore  it,   Pedro    de  Sotomayor  accompanying  to 
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chronicle  the  expedition.  Obtaining  at  Tusayan,  where 
he  was  well  received,  guides  and  carriers,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions,  Cdrdenas  marched  for 
twenty  days,  probably  in  a  north-westerly  direction,* 

'  I  say  probably,  though  in  my  own  mind  there  ia  little  donbt.  The  Span- 
iards  were  explonng  northward.  They  had  lately  traversed  the  region  to 
their  south-weat,  and  instead  of  wishing  to  retrace  their  steps  they  would  be 
likely  to  keep  up  well  away  from  their  former  track.  It  is  true  tliat  one  nar- 
rative gives  the  direction  as  west;  but  then  the  same  writer  places  Tusan,  or 
Tusayan,  west  of  Cibola,  which  if  the  latter  be  Zuni,  and  the  former  Moqui, 
is  incorrect.  Then,  if  their  direction  from  the  Moqui  towns  was  the  same 
as  this  writer  declares  it  to  have  been  in  travelling  to  that  place,  the 
Spaniards  at  this  time  certainly  struck  the  Colorado  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Utah.  Escalante,  Carta  de  £8  Oct.  I77S,  MS.,  placed  Moqui  west 
of  Zuni,  but  a  little  north  of  west,  with  the  Yutas  their  neighbor  on  the 
north.  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  Cibola  was  Zufii,  and  Tusayan  Moqui, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  toe  latter  is  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the 
former.  That  they  went  due  west  and  crossed  the  Little  Colorado  without 
any  mention  of  that  stream  is  not  likely;  because,  first,  it  is  not  twenty  days 
distant  from  the  Moquis,  and  the  stream  when  reached  does  not  answer  to 
their  description.  It  was  the  creat  river  they  wished  to  find,  and  a  north- 
west  course  would  be  the  most  direct.  Further  than  this,  it  is  stated  plainly 
that  the  point  at  which  thev  discovered  the  river  was  much  nearer  its  source 
than  where  the  Spaniards  had  previously  seen  it.  Upon  the  direction  then 
taken  hangs  the  question  as  to  the  first  Europeans  to  enter  Utah.  I  deem  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  both  the  originals  and  the  tranalationa 
of  two  of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  narratives  of  the  expedition.  The 
first  and  fullest  we  find  in  the  Relaiion  de  Castaneda  of  Coronado*s  expedi- 
tion, Tenuiux-Comparui,  seiie  i.  tom.  ix.  61-5,  which  reads  as  follows: 

*  Comme  don  P6dro  de  Tobar  avait  rempli  sa  mission,  il  revint  aui'  aea  pas 
et  rcndit  compte  au  g^ndral  de  ce  qu'il  avait  wl.  Celui-ci  fit  partir  sur-le- 
champ  don  Garci-Lopez  de  Cardenas  et  douze  autres  personnea  pour  al]er 
visiter  cctte  riviere;  cet  officier  fut  trto-bien  re^u  et  parfaitement  traits  par 
les  indiens  de  Tusayan,  qui  lui  donn&rent  des  guides  pour  continuer  aa  route. 
Nos  soldata  partirent  charffte  de  vivres,  les  mdiens  les  ayant  avertii  qn*il 
Sallait  traverser  un  ddsert  de  vingt  joumdes  do  lon^  avant  d'entrer  dans  on 
pays  habits.  Apr^  ces  vingt  joum^es  de  marche  lis  arriv^rent  en  efiet  k 
oette  riviere,  dont  les  bords  sont  tellement  ^levte  q^u'ils  croyaient  6trc  h  trois 
on  qiiatre  lieues  en  Tair.  Le  pays  est  couvert  do  pins  baa  et  rabougria;  il  eat 
expose  au  nord,  et  le  froid  y  est  si  violent,  que,  quoique  Ton  {tit  en  ^td,  on 
pouvait  h  peine  le  supporter.  Les  Espagnols  inarcn^rent  pendant  trois  jours 
le  long  de  ces  montages,  csp^raTit  toniours  trouver  une  dcscente  pour  arriver 
k  la  riviere  qui,  d*en  liaut,  ne  paraissait  pas  avoir  plus  d'une  brasae  de  lArgo» 
et  qui,  selon  les  Indiens,  avait  plus  d'une  demi-lieue ;  mais  il  fut  impoaaible 
de  s'y  rondrc.  Etant  parvenus  deux  ou  trois  jours  aprte  dans  un  endroit  od 
la  dcscente  leur  parut  plus  facile,  le  capitaine  Melgoea,  Juan  Galeraa  et  un 
aoldat  qui  dtaient  lea  plus  lingers  de  la  oande,  r6solnrent  de  faire  une  tenta- 
tive, lis  descendirent  jusqu'^  ce  que  ceux  qui  dtaient  restds  en  baut  les 
ensaent  perdua  de  ven.  Ua  revinrent  vers  les  quatro  heures  du  aoir,  diaant 
qu'ils  avaient  trouvd  tant  de  difficultds,  ou'ils  n  avaient  pu  arriver  juaqu'en 
bas;  car  ce  qui  d'en  haut  acmblait  faciie,  ne  I'dtait  paa  du  tout  ^uana  en 
approchait.  Ila  ajout^rent  qu'ils  dtaient  parvenus  h  environ  un  tiers  de  la 
diesconte,  ot  one  do  Ik,  la  rivil*ro  paraissait  doj^  tr^  grandc,  ce  qui  oonfirmatt 
CO  quo  lc3  inoiens  avaient  dit.  lis  assur^rent  que  quclques  rochers  que  roa 
voyait  crcn  haut»  et  qui  paraissait  t,  i^^iiic  do  la  hauteur  d'un  bomme  dtaient 
plus  hauts  que  la  tour  de  la  cath^dralc  dc  Seville.    Lea  S^sgnola 
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through  a  desert  country  until  he  discovered  the  river, 
but  from  such  high  banks  that  he  could  not  reach  it. 
It  was  the  river  called  the  Tizon,  and  it  flowed  from 
the  north-east  toward  the  south-west.  It  seemed  to 
Ihe  Spaniards  when  they  first  descried  it  that  they 
were  on  mountains  through  which  the  river  had  cut 

de  solTre  lea  rochen  qui  bordent  la  riviere,  puree  qn'on  y  manqoait  d'ean. 
Joaqoe-li^  ils  avaient  6t6  oblige  chaque  soir  de  s'avancer  une  lieue  oa  deux 
dans  l*izit^eiir  pour  en  troaver.  Qiiand  ils  eurent  march^  pendant  troia  on 
qoatre  ]oiin»  Iob  guides  leur  d^clw^rent  qu'il  ^tait  impoflsible  d'aller  plus 
foukg  ^a  on  ne  tnmverait  pas  d*eau  de  quatre  joufb  ;  que  quand  les  IndienB 
paMaient  cette  route,  ils  emmenaient  avec  eux  des  femmes  chargdes  de  cale< 
nsMPS  remplies  d*eau,  et  ou'ils  en  enterraient  une  partie  pour  les  retrou^ei 
an  reiour;  que  d'ailleurs  ua  pacoooiaient  en  un  jour  autant  de  chemin  qoe 
les  Espagnou  en  dctnz.  CSette  riviere  €tait  celle  del  Tizon.  On  arriva  beau- 
ONip  plas  prto  de  sa  source  que  de  Tendrait  od  Melchior  Diaz  et  ses  gens 
IVimient  teaveri^,  et  Ton  sut  plus  tard  que  les  Indiens  dont  on  avait  park 
^taient  de  la  m6me  nation  que  ceux  que  Diaz  avait  yus.  Les  Elspagnols 
rmnrent  done  sur  leurs  pas,  et  cette  expedition  n*eut  pas  d'autre  r^sultat. 
Pcndaot  la  marche,  ils  arriv^rent  k  une  cascade  qui  tombait  d*un  rocher. 
Les  guides  dirent  que  les  cristaux  blancs  oui  pendaient  k  I'entour  ^taient  du 
aeL  On  en  recueiilit  une  quantity  que  1  on  emporta,  et  qu'on  distribua  k 
CSbc^  oil  Ton  rendit  compte  par  ^crit  au  g^n^nd  de  tout  ce  qae  Ton  ayaii 
TD.  Garci-Lopez  avait  emmend  avec  lui  un  certain  P^ro  de  Sotouiayor,  q*i;. 
^tut  chrooiqueur  de  Texp^dition.  Tons  les  villages  de  cette  province  sont 
rest^  nos  alU^  mais  on  ne  les  a  pas  visits  depuis,  et  Ton  n'a  tent^  aucune 
dtomTerte  de  ce  o6t^' 

As  soon  as  Don  P^ro  de  Tobar  had  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  returned  and 
gave  ihe  seneral  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  latter  immediately 
ordered  Don  Garci-Lopez  de  CArdenas,  and  12  other  persons,  to  go  and  visit 
that  river;  this  officer  was  well  received  and  politely  treated  by  the  Indians 
d  Tnsayan,  who  furnished  him  with  guides  to  continue  his  journey.  Our 
soldiers  departed  loaded  with  provisions,  the  Indians  having  notified  them 
that  it  was  necessary  to  travel  20  days  through  a  desert  before  entering  any 
inhabited  country.  After  this  20  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  that  river 
whose  banks  are  of  such  a  height  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  were  three 
or  four  leagues  up  in  the  air.  The  country  is  covered  with  low  and  stunted 
piaesy  exposed  to  the  nortii,  and  the  cold  is  so  violent  that,  although  it  was 
soauner,  one  could  hardly  endure  it.  The  Spaniards  during  three  days 
dirted  those  mountains,  always  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  descent  to  reach  the 
river,  which  from  above  appettfed  to  be  no  more  than  a  fathom  in  width,  and 
winch,  according  to  the  Indians,  was  more  than  half  a  league  wide;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  vain.  Two  or  three  days  later,  they  arrived  at  a  place 
where  the  descent  seemed  easier;  CSaptain  Meleosa  Juan  Galeras  and  a 
soldi^  who  were  the  lightest  men  of  the  oand,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt. 
Tbey  descended  until  those  who  had  remained  on  the  top  had  lost  sight  of 
tiiem.  They  returned  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  saying  they  had 
louftd  so  many  difficulties  that  they  could  not  reach  the  bottom;  for,  wliat 
seemed  easy  from  above  was  not  at  all  so  when  approaching  the  water.  They 
added  that  they  came  down  about  one  third  of  the  descent,  aud  that  even 
from  there  the  river  seemed  very  large.  This  statement  confirmed  M'hat 
tbe  Indiaiis  had  said.  The  three  men  affirmed  that  some  rocks  seen  from 
above  and  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  height  of  a  man,  were  higher  than 
tbe  tower  of  the  catoedral  of  Seville.  The  Spaniards  stopped  following  the 
rocks  that  bordered  the  river  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.  Until  tliqn, 
fkmj  had  bean  oUlged  to  advance  one  or  two  leagues  in  the  interior  to  find 
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a  chaBm  only  a  few  feet  wide,  but  which  if  th6y 
might  believe  the  natives  was  half  a  league  across. 
In  vain  for  several  days,  with  their  faces  toward  the 
south  and  west,  they  sought  to  escape  from  the 
mountains  that  environed  them,  and  descend  to  the 
river,  for  they  were  suffering  from  thirst.     At  length 

some.  When  they  had  inarched  dnrinff  three  or  four  dayn,  the  guides  declared 
to  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  nirther,  that  water  would  not  be  found 
before  four  days;  that  when  the  Indians  travelled  on  this  road,  ther  took 
with  them  women  who  carried  calabashes  filled  with  water,  and  they  buried 
a  certain  part,  so  that  they  might  find  it  when  returning;  and  besides  they 
made  in  one  day  as  many  miles  as  the  Spaniards  would  in  two.  This  was  the 
river  del  Tizon.  They  arrived  much  nearer  to  its  source  than  the  place 
where  Melchor  Diaz  and  his  people  had  crossed,  and  it  was  known  later  that 
the  Indians  spoken  of  belonged  to  the  same  nation  as  those  seen  by  Diaz. 
Tlie  Spaniards  therefore  came  back,  and  the  expedition  had  no  other  result. 
While  marching,  thev  arrived  at  a  cascade  falling  from  a  rock.  The  guides 
affirmed  that  the  white  crystals  hanging  around  were  salt.  A  quantity  of  it 
was  eathered,  carried  away,  and  distributed  at  Cfbola,  where  a  written  account 
of  all  that  had  been  seen  was  sent  to  the  geueraL  Garci-Lopez  haid  taken 
with  him  a  certain  Pedro  de  Sotomayor,  who  was  the  chronicler  of  the  expe* 
dition.  All  the  villages  of  this  province  have  remained  our  allies,  but  they 
have  not  been  visited  since,  and  no  attempt  at  discovery  has  been  made  in 
that  direction. 

The  other  is  from  a  relation  by  an  imkno^Ti  author,  fonnd  in  the  archives 
of  the  Indies,  and  printed  in  Pachfco  and  CdrdfnoM^  CoL  Doc,  xiv.  321-3, 
under  title  of  Tielacion  del  suceao  <le  la  Jomcula  yue  Francutco  Vazquez  hho  tn 
ef  (leHnthrlmiento  de  Cibola,  and  from  which  I  give  the  extract  covering  the 
same  incident: 

'  Vuclto  D.  Pedro  de  Tobar,  6  dada  relacion  de  aquellos  pueblos,  luego 
despach6  &  D.  (Jarcfa  Lopez  de  Cdrdenas,  maestre  de  campo,  por  el  mesmo 
cainiuo  que  habia  venido  D.  Pedro,  6  que  pasase  de  aquella  provincia  de 
Tuzaii,  al  Poniente,  6  para  ida  6  vuelta  de  la  Jornada  6  descourimiento,  le 
scfialo  ochenta  dias  de  t^rmino  de  ida  6  vuelta,  el  qual  fu6  echado  adelante 
de  Tuzan  con  guias  de  los  naturales  que  decian  que  habia  adelante,  poblado, 
anu(iiic  Icjos,  andadas  cinoucnta  leguas  de  Tuzan  al  Poniente,  ^  ochenta  de 
Cil>oln,  liallo  una  barranca  de  un  rio  que  fu6  imposihle  por  nna  i>arte  ni  otra 
hullarlc  buxa<la  para  caballo,  ni  aun  para  pid,  sino  por  una  parte  muy  traba- 
xosa,  por  donde  tenia  cosi  dos  leguas  de  baxada.  Estaba  la  barranca  tan 
acnntillada  dc  pcnas,  que  apenas  ixxlian  vcr  el  rio,  el  cual,  aunque  es  segun 
diccn,  taiito  o  mucho  mayor  que  el  de  Scvilla,  de  arriba  aparescia  un  arrovo; 
por  iiinnera  que  auuque  con  harta  diligencia  sc  bu8c6  posada,  6  por  muctias 
]>arte8  no  kc  iialla,  en  la  cual  estuvierou  artos  dias  con  mucha  necesidad  de 
amia,  (juc  no  la  liallalMin,  6  la  del  rio  no  se  po<lian  aprovechar  della  aunque  1» 
viaii ;  6  a  esta  causa  Ic  fuc*  forzudo  d  don  Garcfa  Lopez  volverse  &  donde  hal* 
laron ;  esto  rio  venia  del  Nordeste  6  vol  via  al  Sur  Sudueste,  por  manera  que 
sin  fulta  ninguna  es  aquel  donde  lleg^  Melchor  Diaz.' 

Don  Pedro  dc  Tobar  having  returned,  and  having  made  a  report  concern- 
ing  tho»t>  towns,  1).  Garcfa  Lopez  de  CArdcnas,  maestre  de  campo,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  same  route  by  which  Don  Pedro  had  come,  and  to  go  on 
from  the  province  of  Tuzan  to  the  wcntward.  Ho  was  given  80  days  in  which 
to  make  the  jouniey,  from  his  departure  until  his  i*etum.  He  went  on 
bey«)n(l  Tuzan,  accompanied  by  Indian  guides,  who  told  him  that  farther  on 
thcixj  \\a.s  a  settlement.  Having  gone  50  leagues  to  the  westwanl  of  Tuzan, 
and  SO  from  ('ibola,  he  came  to  the  canon  of  a  river  adown  the  side  of  which 
there  was  no  descent  practicable  for  horse,  nor  even  for  those  on  foot,  exoepi 


k 


ATTEMPT  TO  REACH  THE  RIVER.  ff 

one  morning  three  of  the  lightest  and  most  active  of 
the  party  crept  over  the  brink  and  descended  until 
they  were  out  of  sight.  They  did  not  return  till 
toward  evening,  when  they  reported  their  failure  to 
reach  the  bottom,  saying  that  the  river,  and  distances 
and  objects,  were  all  much  larger  than  they  seemed 
to  the  beholder  above,  rocks  apparently  no  higher 
than  a  man  being  in  fact  larger  than  the  cathedral  at 


Pbobasle  Route  of  CArdenas. 

Seville.  Compelled  by  thirst  they  retired  from  the 
inhospitable  stream,  and  finally  returned  to  Tusayan 
and  Cibola. 

by  «  way  fall  of  difficulties,  and  nearly  two  leagues  in  length.  The  side  of 
the  cafk>n  was  of  rock  so  steep  that  the  river  was  oarely  discernible,  althougli, 
according  to  report,  it  is  as  great  as  the  river  of  Seville,  or  greater;  and  from 
above  appeared  a  brook.  During  many  days,  aud  in  many  places,  a  way  by 
which  to  pass  the  river  was  sought  in  vain.  During  this  time  there  was 
much  suffering  from  a  lack  of  water,  for  although  that  of  the  river  was  in 
view,  it  was  unattainable.  For  tins  reason  Don  Garcia  Lopez  was  forced  to 
return.  This  river  comes  from  the  north-east,  aud  makes  a  bend  to  the 
sooth-sooth -eastward;  hence,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  must  be  tliat  reached  by 
Helchor  Diaz. 

Thus  the  reader  will  be  able  to  determine  the  matter  for  liimsclf  as  clearly 
•B  nay  be.     For  details  on  Coronado's  expedition  sec  the  following  author- 
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It  was  not  necessary  in  those  days  that  a  conntry 
fihoulcl  be  discovered  in  order  to  be  mapped;  even 
now  we  d(^niatize  most  about  what  we  know  least. 
It  is  a  lonely  sea  indeed  that  cannot  spurt  mermaids 
and  monsters;  it  were  a  pity  to  have  so  broad  an  ex- 
tent of  land  without  a  good  wide  sheet  of  water  in  it; 
80  the  Contbas  Regio  ctcm  Vicinis  Gentibvs  shows  a 
large  lake,  called  Conibas,  connecting  by  a  very  wide 


Map  from  Uaoin,  1611. 


river  apparently  with  a  northern  sea.    I  give  hOTewitb 
another  map  showing  a  lake  lai^c  enough  to  swallow 


itim,  though  compantiTely  few  of  them  make  mention  of  the  a 
(if  ('aptiiin  Citrdenns  on  tlie  Colorado:  Jianturio.  Viajgi,  iii.  35d-C3;  //at- 
hiyl't  Vny.,  iii.  373-0:  MolaPitdiUa,  Conq.  N.  Oal.,  iii.  14,  I5S-60;  Tor- 
mumail'i,  i.  60I>-I0i  ihrrtra,  dec.  vi.  lib.  ix.  cup.  xi.-xii.;  Braumont.  HM. 
i/ith.,  MS.,  407-22,  482-540,  024-5;  Uvifdo,  iv.  10;  Fi/fayrrf,  HUl.  2f. 
Mix.,  19  et  uq.;  O'onxmi,  //iil.  lad.,  272-4;  Brmai  Diat,  i/Ut.  Vtrdad.. 
23.'>;  ItrnsoTii.  Hit.  Mtitido  A'«on>,  lOT;  /iibtu,  //inf.  Triumphot,  SB-7i  rnw- 
!^,  JVot.  Col.,  i.  107-0;  Claiiiitro,  Sloria  fal,  103;  Alnjrt,  HM.  Comp, 
JtKU,.  i.  233-8;  Salmeron.  in  Dot.  I/'M.  Mrr,,  3<1  kt.  pt.  iv.  T-D;  A'otfcim,  In 
Jil.,  071-2;  faeo,  Tnn  Si-jlof,  i.  127-B;  Lorcniana,  in  Coriit,  flint.  Hex., 
325.  Thmc  might  bo  folloneil  by  &  long  list  of  modem  writen,  for  which  1 
will  refer  the  t^ider  lu  Uttt.  X«nh  Alrxican  SltUti,  this  icricK 


FAHCIFDL  HAP-UAEmO.  7 

Utah  and  Idaho  combiQcd,  and  dischaiging  its  waters 
by  two  great  rivers  iQto  the  Pacific.  This  species  of 
geographj  was  doubtless  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
wise  men  of  this  world  until  they  came  to  know  bet- 
ter about  it.  If  the  reader  will  look  over  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Northern  Mystery  in  my  History  of  the 


Map  by  John  Harrib,  1706. 

Northwest  Coast  he  may  learn  further  of  absurdities 
in  map-niaking. 

A  more  extended  and  pronounced  exploration  waa 
that  of  two  Franciscan  friars,  one  the  visUador  comi- 
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mno  of  New  Mexico,  Francisco  Atanasio  Dominguez, 
and  the  other  ministro  doctrinero  of  Zuni,  Silvestre 
Velez  de  Escalante,  who  set  out  from  Santa  Fd  July 
29,  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  direct  route 
to  Monterey,  on  the  seaboard  of  Alta  California. 
New  Mexico  had  now  been  known  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries;  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  had  been  founded 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  Monterey  had  been  occu- 
pied since  1770,  and  yet  there  had  been  opened  no 
direct  route  westward  with  the  sea,  communication 
between  Mexico  and  Santa  F^  being  by  land,  the 
road  following  the  Rio  Grande.  In  his  memorial  of 
March  1773,  while  in  Mexico,  Father  Junfpero  Serra 
had  urged  that  two  expeditions  be  made,  one  from 
Sonora  to  California,  which  was  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  Captain  Anza,  and  one  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  sea,  which  Dominguez  and  Escalante 
now  proposed  to  undertake.  Again  in  1775  Anza 
made  a  similar  journey,  this  time  leaving  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Father  Garc^s  who 
ascended  the  former  stream  to  the  Mojave  country, 
whence  crossing  to  Mission  San  Gabriel  he  proceeded 
to  the  Tulare  Valley.  There  he  heard  from  the  na- 
tives of  a  great  river  coming  in  from  the  east  or  north- 
east.^ Indeed  it  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
there  existed  such  a  stream  in  that  vicinity.  From 
the  Tulare  country  Garc^s  returned  to  San  Gabriel 
and  Mojave,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  villages  of 
the  Moquis.  From  this  place  he  probably  wrote  to 
Santa  F^  concerning  the  rumor  of  this  river;  for  all 
through  the  journey  of  Dominguez  and  Escalante 
they  were  in  search  of  it.' 

'  On  Father  Font's  map,  1777,  arc  laid  down  two  rivers  entering  the  regioD 
of  the  Tulare  lakes  from  the  north-cast,  one  the  Rio  de  San  Pheltpr^  and  the 
other  called  the  Jiio  de  que  se  Viene  Noticia  por  el  P.  Oarcea.  See  FatWs 
Journal,  MS.;  Serra,  Memorial,  March  1773,  MS.;  Garcia,  iXario,  246-348; 
Forbe6'  IHhU  Col.,  157-62;  Arch,  Cal.,  Prov.  Pee,,  MS.,  i.  47-8,  vi.  59; 
Palou,  Not,,  il  281-2;  JliU,  Col,;  llvU.  New  Mex.;  Huii.  NoHh  Mex,  Staies, 
this  series. 

*Prol>ably  it  was  the  San  Joa(^ain,  or  the  Sacramento,  of  which  they 
heard.  Concerning  a  route  from  New  Mexico  to  California  Humboldt  says: 
'£n  consid^rant  lea  voyages  hardis  des  premiers  conquerans  cspagnola  wa 


BOMmGUEZ  AND  ESCALAKTE.  0 

The  party  consisted  in  all  of  nine  persons.  Besides 
the  two  priests  there  were  Juan  Pedro  Cisneros,  al- 
calde mayor  of  Zuni,  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  capi- 
tan  miliciano  of  Santa  Fd,  and  five  soldiers.*  Having 
implored  divine  protection,  on  the  day  before  named 
they  took  the  road  to  Abiquiii,  passed  on  to  the  Rio 
Chama,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  reached  a  point 
called  Nieves,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  three  leagues 
below  the  junction  of  the  Navajo.  Thence  they 
passed  down  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  cross- 
mg  the  several  branches,  until  on  the  10th  they  found 
themselves  on  a  branch  of  the  Mancos,  some  distance 
from  the  San  Juan,  and  beyond  the  line  of  the  present 
state  of  Colorado.*  The  12th  they  camped  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rio  Dolores,  in  latitude  38*'  13',*  and 
were  there  joined  by  two  natives  from  Abiquiii,  who 
had  deserted  their  homes  to  follow  the  expedition.^ 

They  now  followed  the  general  course  of  the  Do- 
lores^ until  the  23d,  when  they  left  the  San  Pedro, 
which  flows  into  the  Dolores  near  La  Sal,  and  crossed 

Mexiqne,  au  Pdron,  et  sur  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  on  est  ^tonn^  de  voir  que 
depuis  dcnx  slides  cette  mdme  nation  n'a  pas  su  trouver  nn  chcmiu  de  terre 
dans  la  Noavelle-Espagne,  depuis  Taos  au  port  de  Monterey.'  Essai  Pol.,  i. 
317. 

^  '  Don  Joaquin  Lain,  vecino  de  la  misma  yilla,  Lorenzo  Olivarcs  de  la 
villa  del  Paso,  Lucrecio  Mufliz,  Andrds  MuMz,  Juan  do  Aguilar  y  Simon 
Lncftro.  *  Diario,  in  Doc.  IJisl.  Mtx. ,  ser.  ii.  torn.  i.  378. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  journey  their  route  was  identical  with  what  was 
later  known  as  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  F<S  to  Los  Angeles.  Their 
course  was  at  first  north-west,  but  shortly  after  passing  Abiquiu  it  pointed 
due  north  into  Colorado,  then  west,  and  again  north-west  into  Utah,  being 
about  the  same  as  was  later  called  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  F^  to 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Captain  J.  N.  Macomb  of  tlie  topographical  engineers  has 
furveyed  and  mapped  essentially  the  same  trail. 

•  Probably  not  so  far  north  by  some  iC. 

^  '  fista  tarde  nos  alcanzaron  nn  coyote  y  un  genizaro  de  Abiquiii,  nombrados 
el  primero  Felipe  y  el  segundo  Juan  Domingo;  por  vacar  entre  los  gentiles. 
Be  hnyeron  sin  permiso  de  sus  superiores  del  dicho  pueblo,  prctestando  qucrer 
acom[)anamos.  No  necesit^bamos  de  ellos;  mas  por  evitar  las  culpas,  que  6 
por  su  ignorancia  6  por  su  malicia  podian  cometer  andando  mas  ticmpo  solos 
entre  los  yutas,  si  intentdbamos  que  regresasen,  los  admitimos  por  compaficros. ' 
Diario,  Doc.  J/ist.  Alex.,  ser.  ii.  tom.  i.  392. 

•  These  streams  arc  doubtless  those  emptying  into  the  Colorado  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Bunkara.  Latitude  39"  13'  is  here  given,  but  that  must 
be  too  high.  Philip  Harry,  in  Simpwn's  Explor.,  490,  says  that  up  to  the 
|K>int  first  touched  on  the  Dolores  the  priests'  path  and  Macomb's  survey  are 
identical,  but  that  they  here  diverge. 
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over  north-east  to  Rio  San  Francisco,'  and  agaiD  to 
tlie  Riu  Sao  Javier"  on  the  28th,  their  course  being 
for  some  distance  east  of  north. 

Not  far  from  their  path  was  a  rancheria  of  Yutas, 
which  the  Spaniards  visited,  endeavoring  to  obtain 
guides  to  the  land  of  the  Timpanogos,  Timpangotzis, 
or  Lagunas,  where  they  had  been  told  to  look  for 


K-icalante's  Koctk  raoH  Saitta  Ti  to  Dtah  Lake. 


Pueblo  towns.     A  Laguna  guide  was  there,  but  the 
Yutas  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  the  explorers 

*An  afflaent  of  the  San  Javier,  or  Orand  River. 

"Calle'l  by  the  Yataa  Tomkhe;  to-day  Graiiil  RiTor.  It  may  here  be 
observed  that  the  roate  toward  this  reginn  hail  bcun  Tiaitod  by  Spaniaitli 
before,  notably  by  Juan  Maria  rle  Kil>era  in  ITfil,  and  Spanish  names  had 
Iwen  given  to  plaiea,  though  the  present  Utah  was  probably  not  entere<l  by 
Eacalante  atatei  that  the  Sao  Javier  u  formed  by  four  small  si 


uomiDg  in  above  the  point  at  which  he  creased,  and  these,  eayi  Harry,  Simp- 
toa'a  Exjtlar.,  490,  corre»iKind  '  remarkably  with  the  Uncompa^  River, 
Grand  River,  Smith's  Porlc.  and  another  large  fork.  .  .It  seems  evident  that 


after  crossing  the  San  Xavier  he  follows  up  stream  a  different  fork  from  w 
we  call  Qraod  Rivor,  but  which  fork  he  calls  the  main  river,  or  San  Xavier.' 
Uunnison  maps  his  explorationa,  showing  the  month  of  this  last  named 
stream.  In  Siatfon'i  Krplor.,  4S!),  is  given  a  map  of  thn  present  expedition, 
bat  it  does  not  cooForm  in  every  particular  to  Ewalnato's  text. 
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from  proceeding,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  country 
and  danger  from  the  Comanches.  But  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember 8aw  them  again  on  their  way.  Pursuing  a 
north-west  course,  the  second  day  they  crossed  and 
camped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kio  San  Rafael,  or 
Colorado,"  in  latitude  41°  4^  Their  course  thence 
was  north-westerly,  and  on  the  9th  they  crossed  a 
river  called  San  Clemente,^*  flowing  west.  Signs  of 
bufisJoes  were  abundant,  and  on  the  llth  they  killed 
one.  Two  days  afterward  they  crossed  the  Rio  de 
San  Buenaventura,^'  the  boundary  between  the  Yutas 
and  the  Comanches,  in  latitude  41''  19^,  at  a  place 
which  the  priests  call  Santa  Cruz.  Here  were  six  large 
black  poplars,  on  one  of  which  they  left  an  inscription. 
After  resting  two  days  they  took  the  course  of  the 
San  Buenaventura  south-west  ten  leagues,  and  from 
a  hill  saw  the  junction  of  the  San  Clemen te.  Descend- 
ing a  little  farther  they  found  a  river  flowing  in  from 
the  west,  following  which  they  reached  a  branch  the 
17th,  naming  it  the  San  Cosme." 

From  this  point  they  proceeded  westward,  follow- 
ing up  the  Uintah,  across  the  Duchesne,  and  over  the 
mountains,  with  no  small  difficulty,  to  a  river  which 
they  called  Purisima,*^  and  which  they  followed  till 
on  the  23d  they  came  in  sight  of  the  lake  which  the 
natives  called  Timpanogos,  but  which  is  known  now 
as  Utah  Lake. 

Several  reasons  combined  to  bring  the  Spaniards 
so  far  to  the  north  of  what  would  be  a  direct  road 

"fJnuid  River;  but  the  latitude  ^ven  was  about  1'  .W  too  high. 

"  White  Kiver,  the  point  of  crossing  being  near  the  Utah  line. 

^  Green  River.  The  latitude  given  is  at  least  50^  too  high.  The  crossing 
was  above  the  junctions  of  White  River  and  the  Uintah  with  Green  River. 
See  Rep.  Fr.  Alonso  de  Posada,  custodio  de  N.  Mex.,  in  Doc.  HmL  Mfx.^  i. 
439. 

'*  This  is  the  north  branch  of  the  Uintah.  Indeed  the  narrative  of  the 
explorers  makes  their  route  in  this  vicinity  unmistakuble. 

^  Now  the  Timpanogos.  *Proseguimos  al  noroeste  media  legiia,  pasamos  & 
la  otra  banda  del  rio,  subimos  una  corta  cuesta  y  divisamos  la  laguua  y  dila- 
iado  valle  de  Nnestra  Senora  de  la  Merced  de  los  Timpanogotzis — asi  lo  nom« 
braiDos  detde  aquL'  Dvano,  Doc,  Hint,  Mex,,  s^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  454. 
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from  Santa  Fd  to  Monterey.  First,  Escalante  enter- 
tained a  theory  that  a  better  route  to  the  Pacific 
could  be  found  northward  than  toward  the  south. 
Then  there  was  always  a  fascination  attending  this 
region,  with  its  great  and  perpetual  Northern  Mys- 
tery; perhaps  the  Arctic  Ocean  came  down  hereabout, 
or  at  least  an  arm  of  the  Anian  Strait  might  be 
found;  nor  were  forgotten  the  rivers  spoken  of  by 
difierent  persons  on  difierent  occasions  as  flowing 
hence  into  the  Pacific.  And  last  of  all  it  may  be 
that  the  rumor  of  Pueblo  villages  in  this  quarter  car- 
ried the  explorers  further  north  than  otherwise  they 
would  have  gone. 

However  this  may  have  been,  they  were  now  of 
opinion  that  they  had  penetrated  far  enough  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  from  this  point  must  take  a 
southerly  course.  There  were  here  no  town-builders 
like  the  Moquis  and  Zunis,  as  the  priests  had  been 
led  to  suppose,  but  there  were  wild  Indians,  and  the 
first  they  had  seen  in  this  vicinity.  At  first  these 
savages  manifested  fear,  but  when  assured  that  the 
strangers  had  not  come  to  harm  them,  and  were  in  no 
way  leagued  with  the  dreaded  Comanches,  they  wel- 
comed them  kindly  and  gave  them  food.  They  were 
simple-minded  and  inoffensive,  these  native  Yutas, 
very  ready  to  guide  the  travellers  whithersoever  they 
would  go;  but  they  begged  them  to  return  and  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  their  midst;  in  token  of  which,  and 
of  their  desire  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  they  gave 
the  priests  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  painting  on  deer- 
skin.^® 

"  The  Spaniards  asked  from  them  some  token  to  show  that  thev  wished 
them  to  return,  and  the  day  after  they  brought  them  one ;  *  pero  af  traer  la 
sefia  vio  iin  companero,  que  no  sabia  el  orden  dado,  d  las  figura«  de  clla,  y 
mostnindolc  la  cruz  del  rosario,  Ics  dio  d  entender,  que  la  piutasen  sobre  una 
dc  IvM  iiguras,  y  entoucea  la  volvicron  d  llevar,  y  sobre  cada  una  pintaroa 
una  cruz  pequcAa;  lo  demas  qucdo  como  antes  y  nos  la  dicron  diciendo  que 
la  figuni  <|uc  por  uno  y  otro  lado  tenia  mas  almagre,  u  como  elios  decian, 
aangrc,  rcpresentaba  al  capitan  mayor,  poniue  en  las  batallas  con  los  cuumn- 
clics  habia  rcoibido  mcs  heridas :  las  otras  uos  (]ue  no  cstaban  tan  cnsangren- 
todas,  d  los  otros  dos  capitancs  infcriorc^s  al  primero,  y  la  que  no  tenia  sangre 
ninguuu,  d  uno  que  no  era  capitan  do  gucrra,  pero  era  de  autoridad  outre 
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Then  the  Spaniards  talk  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
people  about  them.  They  are  in  the  valley  an<l  by 
the  lake  of  Kuestra  Seiiora  de  la  Merced  de  los  Tim- 


^^^l 

elloa.  Estas  coatro  flgnraa  tie  hombrcs  eitabau  niilamfntG  pintadoB  c 
J  almagrc  en  un  corto  pcdazo  de  (jomiu^'  lliurio,  Jjik.  Ilitt.  SIrx.. 
loni.  L  il32-3. 
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panogos,"  and  north  of  the  river  San  Buenaventura  are 
the  mountains  which  they  have  just  crossed,  extend- 
ing north-east  and  south-west  some  seventy  leagues, 
and  liaving  a  width  of  forty  leagues.  From  the  sur- 
rounding heights  flow  four  rivers  of  medium  size, 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  lake,  where  thrive 
fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  valley  which  surrounds  this 
lake  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west  sixteen 
Spanish  leagues;  it  is  quite  level,  and  has  a  width  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues.  Except  the  marshea  on  the 
lake  borders  the  land  is  good  for  agriculture.  Of  the 
four  rivers  which  water  the  valley  the  southernmost, 
which  they  call  Aguas  Calientes,  passes  through  rich 
meadows  capable  of  supporting  two  large  towns. 
The  second,  three  leagues  from  the  first,  flowing 
northerly,  and  which  they  call  the  San  Nicolds,  fer- 
tihzes  enough  good  land  to  support  one  large  town 
or  two  smaller  ones.  Before  reaching  the  lake  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  on  the  banks  of  which 
grow  tall  poplars  and  alders.  The  third  river,  which 
is  three  and  a  half  leagues  to  the  north-east,  and  which 
they  call  the  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  carries  more 
water  than  the  others,  and  from  its  rich  banks,  which 
would  easily  support  three  large  towns,  spring  groves 
of  larger  trees.  Santa  Ana,  they  call  the  fourth 
river,  which  is  north-west  of  the  San  Antonio,  and 
not  inferior  to  the  others '® — so  they  are  told,  for  they 
do  not  visit  it.  Besides  these  rivers,  there  are  good 
springs  of  water  both  on  plain  and  mountain-side; 
pasture  lands  are  abundant,  and  in  parts  the  fertile 
soil  yields  such  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  that  it 
seenis  they  must  have  been  planted  there  uy  man. 
On  the  San  Buenaventura  the  Spaniards  had  been 

'^  Or,  as  it  was  also  called,  Timpagtzis,  Timpanoautzis,  6  Come  Petcado. 
Doc.  I/vU.  Mtx,^  s^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  404. 

^"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  these  land-marks,  the  Uintah 
Monntains,  the  San  Buenaventura,  or  (:ireen  River;  and  in  the  four  streams 
of  the  valley,  their  Aguas  Calientes  is  Currant  Creek;  the  second,  their  San 
Kieolus,  though  more  than  three  leaguers  from  the  first,  and  not  correspond- 
ing in  every  other  particular,  is  tlic  Sponisli  River;  the  San  Antonio  is  thtt 
^OTo;  and  the  Santa  Ana,  the  River  Jordan. 
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troubled  by  the  cold;  but  here  the  climate  is  so 
delightful,  the  air  so  balmy,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
breathe  it,  by  day  and  by  night.  In  the  vicinity  are 
other  valleys  equally  delightful.  Besides  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  lake  the  Yutas  hunt  hares,  and  gather 
seeds  from  which  they  make  atole.  They  might  cap- 
ture some  buffaloes  in  the  north-north-west  but  for 
the  troublesome  Comanches."  They  dwell  in  huts 
of  osier,  of  which,  likewise,  many  of  their  utensils  are 
made ;  some  of  them  wear  clothes,  the  best  of  which 
are  of  the  skins  of  rabbits  and  antelopes.  There  are 
in  this  region  many  people,  of  whom  he  who  would 
know  more  may  consult  the  Native  Rdces. 

The  Spaniards  are  further  told  by  the  Yutas  of  a 
large  and  wonderful  body  of  water  toward  the  north- 
west, and  this  is  what  Father  Escalante  reports  of  it. 
"The  other  lake,  with  which  this  communicates,"  he 
says,  "occupies,  as  they  told  us,  many  leagues,  and 
its  waters  are  injurious  and  extremely  salt;  because 
the  Timpanois*^  assure  us  that  he  who  wets  any  part 
of  his  body  with  this  water,  immediately  feels  an  itch- 
ing in  the  wet  part.  We  were  told  that  in  the  circuit 
of  this  lake  there  live  a  numerous  and  quiet  nation, 
called  Puaguampe,  which  means  in  our  language  Sor- 
cerers; they  speak  the  Comanche  language,  teed  on 
herbs,  and  drink  from  various  fountains  or  springs  of 
good  water  which  are  about  the  lake;  and  they  have 
their  little  houses  of  grass  and  earth,  which  latter 
forms  the  roof  They  are  not,  so  they  intimated, 
enemies  of  those  living  on  this  lake,  but  since  a  certain 
time  when  the  people  there  approached  and  killed  a 
man,  they  do  not  consider  them  as  neutral  as  before. 

''This  is  directly  opposite  the  direction  in  which  we  would  expect  to 
find  the  OomanchM  of  to-day;  bat  the  Utes  applied  the  term  eomanehe  to  all 
hostile  Indians.  Ba&loes  were  common  in  aboriginal  times  in  Cache  and 
Powder  River  valleys  as  well  as  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Bois<S  valley. 

**  Yet  another  form  for  the  name  Timpanogos,  as  indeed  before  the  end  of 
the  following  page  we  have  'Timpanosis/  'Timpanogotzis,*  and  *Timpanogo.* 
Seo  note  17  this  cliapter.  On  Froisett's  map,  published  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
ISTu,  is  the  '  Prove,  or  Timponayas '  river. 
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On  this  occasion  they  entered  by  the  last  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Blanca  de  los  Timpanogos,  which  is  the  same  in 
which  they  are,  by  a  route  north  one  fourth  north-west, 
and  by  that  same  way  they  say  the  Comanches  make 
their  raids,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  frequent.**" 

Continuing  their  journey  the  26th  of  September 
with  two  guides,  the  Spaniards  bend  their  course 
south-wcstwardlyin  the  direction  of  Monterey,  through 
the  Sevier  lake  and  river  region,  which  stream  they 
call  Santa  Isabel.  The  8th  of  October  they  are  in 
latitude  38°  3'  with  Beaver  River  behind  them. 
Passing  on  into  what  is  now  Escalante  Valley  they 
question  the  natives  regarding  a  route  to  the  sea,  and 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  Spaniards  in  that  direction. 
The  savages  know  nothing  of  either.  Meanwhile 
winter  is  approaching,  provisions  are  becoming  low,  the 
way  to  the  sea  must  be  long  and  difficult;  therefore 
the  friars  resolve  to  abandon  the  attempt;  they  will 
continue  south,  turning  perhaps  to  the  east  until  they 
come  to  the  Colorado,  when  they  will  return  to  Santa 
Fd  by  way  of  the  Moqui  and  Zuiii  villages. 

Some  of  the  party  object  to  this  abandonment  of 

'*  As  this  is  the  first  account  we  have  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  its  people 
I  will  give  the  original  entire :  'La  otra  laguna  con  qnien  esta  se  comunica, 
ocupa,  segiin  nos  iiiformaron,  muchas  leguas  y  bus  agnas  son  nocivas  6  estre- 
maclaniente  saladas ;  porque  nos  aseguran  los  timpanois  que  el  que  se  mojaba 
algiina  parte  ck-l  cuorpo  con  cllas,  al  punto  sentia  niucha  comenzon  en  la  parte 
mojaJa.  Kii  su  circuito  nos  dijeron  habita  una  nacion  numerosa  y  quieta, 
que  se  noiiibra  Puaguampe,  q^uc  en  nuestro  vulgar  dice  hechiceros;  la  cual 
usa  el  idionia  cumanche ;  se  ahmcnta  dc  las  vervaSy  l)clx!  do  varias  fnentes  d 
ojos  dc  buena  agua,  que  estdn  en  cl  circuito  do  la  laguna,  y  tienen  sus  ^^tnii 
de  zacutc  y  ticrra,  que  era  el  techo  de  cllas.  No  son  cnemigos  do  los  lagnnaa, 
segun  inttinuaron,  pero  dc84lo  cierta  ocasion  que  se  acercaron  y  les  mataron  un 
honibrc,  no  los  tienen  por  tan  neuti-ales  como  antes.  Kn  esta  ocasion  entraron 
por  la  puerta  tinal  dc  la  Sierra  Blanca  de  los  Timpanosis,  que  es  la  miama  en 
que  estiin,  por  el  norte  cuarta  al  noroeste,  y  por  atjul  mismo  dicen  haccr  ana 
entradas  los  cunianches,  las  que  no  parecieron  ser  muy  frecnentes.*  />taWOy 
Doc.  Hist.  Mfx.^  8<'*rie  ii.  Um\.  i.  4G8. 

Mr  Harry  is  evidently  not  very  thoroughly  .vepsed  in  the  Spanish  Ian- 


k 


'sorcerers,'  is  clearly  implied.     Again  he  queries  focnte,  not  knowing  its 
meaning — a  common  enough  Mexican  word,  lonnerly  written  zacatf,  ana  sig- 


itteu  by  Hairy. 
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purpose.  They  have  come  far;  they  can  surely  find  a 
way:  why  turn  back?  To  determine  the  matter  prayers 
are  made  and  lots  cast,  the  decision  being  against  Mon- 
terey. As  they  turn  eastward,  the  llth,  in  latitude 
36"*  52',  they  are  obliged  to  make  bread  of  seeds  pur- 
chased from  the  natives,  for  their  supplies  are  wholly 
exhausted.  Reaching  the  Colorado  the  2f)th,  twelve 
days  are  passed  in  searching  for  a  ford,  which  they 
find  at  last  in  latitude  37°,  the  line  dividing  Utah 
from  Arizona.  Their  course  is  now  south-east,  and 
the  IGth  of  November  they  reach  Oraybi,  as  they  call 
the  residence  of  the  Moquis.  There  they  are  kindly 
received;  but  when  for  food  and  shelter  they  offer 
presents  and  religious  instruction  the  natives  refuse. 
Next  day  the  Spaniards  visit  Xongopabi,  and  the  day 
after  Gualpi,  at  which  latter  place  they  call  a  meeting 
and  propose  to  the  natives  temporal  and  spiritual  sub- 
mission. The  Moquis  will  be  friendly  they  say,  but 
the  further  proposals  they  promptly  decline.  There- 
upon the  friars  continue  their  way,  reaching  Zuni  No- 
vember 24th  and  Santa  Fe  the  2d  of  January  1777.^ 


«The 


journey  into  Utah  of  Domingncz  and  Escalante,  as  given  in  J)oc. 
Hi*t.  J/'-jr.,  B^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  375-058,  un<1er  title  of  Diario  //  tier  rot  rro  tie  hm  Ji.  R, 
PP.  Fr.  FrancUco  AtamiMo  Domiiujuez  y  Fr.  Sifiw<trc  VeJezde  E^cahfUe,  para 
dejirnfrrir  el  ramino  deiidf  el  Presidio  de  Santa  F6  del  Nuerx)  Mt'xicOf  at  tic  Slon- 
Urty,  en  la  California  SeptenfrionaJ,  is  full  and  clear  as  to  route  un<l  informa- 
tion regarding  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  As  must  l>c  exi)ec'ted  in  all 
rach  narratives  it  is  full  of  trivial  detail  which  is  tiresome,  but  which  we  can 
readily  excuse  for  the  worth  of  the  remainder.  The  priests  were  close  and 
intelligent  observers,  and  have  much  to  say  regarding  coiifjgiinition,  soil, 
climate,  plants,  minerals,  animals,  and  people.  A  summary  is  given  in  Simp- 
fOH^M  Fr/)ior.,  app.  R  by  Philip  Harry,  from  a  manu8cri2)t  copy  of  the  origi- 
Dftl  in  the  archives  in  the  city  of  Mexico  which  answers  the  ]>urp<'»8e  therein 
requirc<l,  but  is  not  sufficiently  reliable  or  exact  for  historical  pur^Mjses.  The 
map  accompanying  the  summary  is  better,  being  for  the  most  part  correct. 
Of  the  two  padi^es  and  what  they  saw  Humboldt  says,  Kwai  Pol.:  *{Jc  ter- 
rain est  la  continuation  de  la  Cordilltirc  des  Gnies,  qui  se  prolonge  vers  la 
Sierra  Verde  et  vers  le  lac  de  Timpanogos,  c<Jl6bre  dans  rhistoirc  niexicaine. 
Le  Kio  8.  Rafael  et  le  Rio  S.  Xavier  sont  les  sources  principales  du  ileuvo 
Zaguananas,  qui,  avec  le  Rio  de  Nabajoa,  forme  Ic  Rio  CVdorado:  ce  demir  a 
■en  embouchure  dans  le  golfe  do  Califomie.  Ces  r^^'gions  nliondautes  on  scl 
gemme  out  6t6  examinees,  en  1777,  par  deux  voyageurs  remplis  de  zele  et 
a'intn?pidit^,  moines  de  Tordcr  do  S.  Francois,  le  p^re  Ksculante  et  lo  pcro 
Antonio  Velez.'  From  the  last  clause  it  is  clear  that  Hunil>oldt  was  confused 
as  to  names,  Velez  and  Escalante  Ijelonging  to  the  same  person.  Siini>8on, 
Exj4or.^  13,  enters  upon  a  long  dissertation  over  a  simple  and  ver>'  transftar* 
mt  mistake.  See  alao  Uist.  North  Ilex.  States;  Ilittt.  New  Mtx.;  and  llis^ 
Co/.,  this  series. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ADVENT  OF  TRAPPERS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

I9TASI05  BT  Fur  Hu^ffTEXs — ^Barox  la  Hoittax  Ain)  ms  Fablb — ^Thx  Pop- 
ular Geographic  Idea — Discovert  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake — James 
Bridger  Deciding  a  Bet— He  Deterxixes  the  Course  of  Bear  Riysk 
AXD  Comes  upon  the  Great  Lake — Henrt,  Ashlet,  Green,  and 
Beckwourth  on  the  Grocnd — Fort  Built  at  Utah  Lake— Petib 
Skcen  Ogden— Journey  of  Jedediah  S.  Smith — A  Strange  Couk- 
try — Peg  leg  Smith— Wolfsk  ill,  Yocnt,  and  Burton  Traverse  thm 
Country— Walker's  Visit  to  California — Some  Old  Maps — ^Thr 
Bartliison  Company — Statements  of  Bidwell  and  Beloen  Com- 
pared—Whitman  AND  Lovejoy — Fremont — Pacific  Coast  Immigra- 
tions OF  1&15  AND  1840 — Okigix  of  the  Name  Utah. 

Half  a  century  passes,  and  we  find  United  States 
fur  hunters  standing  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  tasting  its  brackish  waters,  and  wondering  if 
it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea.^ 

'  There  are  thoeo  who  soberly  refer  to  the  Baron  la  Hontan  and  his  prodi- 
gious falsehoods  of  1GS9  for  the  first  information  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Beoaaae 
among  the  many  fabulous  wonders  reported  he  somewhere  on  the  weeieni 
side  of  the  continent  placeil  a  body  of  uad-tasting  water,  Stansbnry,  ExpetL^ 
131,  doe8  nut  hesitate  to  atiirm  'that  the  existence  of  a  large  lake  of  salt  water 
somewhere  amid  the  wilds  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  seems  to  hsTe  been 
known  vatfuely  as  long  as  1  jO  years  since.'  IVrhaps  it  was  salt,  and  not  silvw 
tliat  the  Winncbagocs  reported  to  Carrer,  Travff*,  35-6,  as  cominff  down  in 
caravans  from  '  the  mountains  lying  near  the  heads  of  the  Colorado  River.' 
Warren,  in  Pacific  Haiiroad  I!e})*'rl,  xi.  34,  repeats  and  refutes  the  La  Hon- 
tan myth.  He  say?,  *  the  stor>'  of  La  Hontxm  excited  much  speculation^  and 
receive<i  various  ailditions  in  his  day;  and  the  lake  tiually  became  represented 
on  the  publiahcd  Englbh  maps.'  Long  before  this  date,  however,  reliable  in- 
formation  ha<.l  been  received  by  the  Spanianls,  and  the  same  may  have  oome 
to  English  trappers;  so  that  by  18*20  reports  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sheet 
may  have  reacncd  civilization.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  La  Hootui 
nor  Carver  ever  received  information  from  the  natives,  or  elsewhere,  sufficient 
to  justify  map-makers  in  placing  a  large  lake  in  that  vicinity.  In  Gordon^ 
Jlintor'tcal  and  GtotjrapKiccd  Memoir  of  thr  yorth  American  CoNftn^sf,  pob> 
lished  in  Dnblin  in  1820,  it  is  written:  '  Conceniius  the  lakes  and  riven  of 
this  as  yet  imperfectly  explored  region  we  have  little  to  say.    Of  the 
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First  among  these,  confining  ourselves  to  authentic 
records,  was  James  Bridger,  to  whom  belongs  the 
honor  of  discovery.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  During 
the  winter  of  1824-5  a  party  of  trappers,  who  h^ 
ascended  the  Missouri  with  Henry  and  Ashley,  found 

we  have  no  c«rtaiD  kceooiit  Two  hxvt  been  noticed  ic  the  western  part*  m 
talt  Uke  tbont  the  thirty-ninth  dwree  of  latitnde,  the  western  limits  of 
which  an  anknown,  and  the  Uke  of  Timp«aogoa,  sbont  the  forty-fint  dcgie^ 
of  great  but  muwcertained  extent.' 


Map  or  Utah,  18*28. 


In  a  icport  mbmitted  to  congress  K 


^lies  it  is  itated 
.  „    _    .  .  .       „  Ifttitu'lo  40,  Iwt 

they  have  obvioiuly  confounded  it  with  the  Lake  Thccuayo,  wLicli  cxtecidi 
from  39*  W  to  41°,  anil  from  which  it  npppars  Hpaiatcil  by  a  Deck  or  penin- 
aila;  the  two  lakes  approachintr  io  ooe  direction  hs  near  as  20  miles.  7^ 
Coitth,  it  Sen*.,  I/ovM  nept.  No.  SIS.  Sach  statements  as  this  ninount  to 
Dotbisg— the  honorable  genUeman,  with  nil  due  respect,  not  knowing  what 
be  was  writing  about— except  as  going  to  show  the  vague  ond  imperfect  im- 
pnsaiai  of  the  popular  mind  oonceming  this  region  at  that  time. 
I  will  giv«  tor  what  it  ia  wnth  a  claim,  set  op  in  this  a*  - 


30  ai>\t:xt  of  teatpees  axd  travellees. 

:':i:nistl\\s  on  Bear  River,  in  Cache,  or  Willow  Val- 
liv.  A  ili>ius>ii'n  arose  as  to  the  pruliable  course 
.. :"  Hear  Kivt  r,  whi^h  flowtil  on  ImitIi  j^iJcs  of  tlieni. 
A  v.au^r  was  n^.ado,  an  J  Britlirer  >ent  to  ascertain  the 
:.";::;i.  Fi'lK»winLr  thL-  river  tlirt»uirli  the*  mountains 
T....  i:r>t  vitw  nt'  rnL-  irixat  lake  till  i;r»t»n  him,  and 
■Aiitii  Lv  wtut  to  the  uiaririn  ar^l  ta>ie*l  the  v^ater  he 
i'-i;:..l  il.at  it  wa>  >;ilt.  Ti.Ln  he  returned  and  re- 
j'^  :ua  :•'  Lis  ov'ir.i  aiii-'iis.  All  were  int»'Tt'Stol  to 
k-..'\v  if  tlure  <.n:]-T:v\l  iiiT-.t  x]::<  >]:tvt  •.•thtT  streams 
o:.  V,  :.::h  tj.vv  :i;i^:;:  rlr.d  l-tavtrs.  and  if  there  >\as 
a:.    ;::'.'.::  1.-.  :.v\-  ::.  ::.v  >pi'-L:  v'f  l^i;l•  K»ur  men  ux- 

l"^;;:::..:  xM>  ::iv-i.i.  :;.l'.^.    v;.ar  of  lv2o.  when  Peter 

r  T.".  ~.  7«  ^T.  "i  >  .r:  >..•."...'  A".."r.  *  ?.".  *"».k.  :"'.:.:  :-  :'::*  year  lyZl  he 
>  ...  I  .■■•'■..".  1  .."  :  N:  :..  i  :.  ..:  ^  :*.-.:  \-  v :::.  r*  tr-  !:i:j  farty 
'.  "^  *.-\-  .:■ .   1  .    •• ..  •   . '  '  •  '\  .^'.  **■... I    .•Nil     •':■■.  J"  "..       1 .  i  r\  ■•.  n  SW.V4 :   '  i.^\  the 

:..  •;•.".  ..  : .  :    :    ■:     \..  k   .:  :.  .    •.■    ?  i."  .....  .^,  ^:  .  ."■jr  ;..*  ii-.-uniaiiis, 

'*. .  .    .       ".  ^.'. .     '. ;  ..■    .  :   -. ".     ;    ■>...«:..    sr.r..;     "..>.\-.:  r.  livr-iss  iho 
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FORT  ASHLEY.  2i 

Skeen  Ogden  with  his  party  of  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany trappers  was  on  Humboldt  River,  and  James  P. 
feeckwourth  was  pursuing  his  daring  adventures,  and 
the  region  round  the  great  lakes  of  Utah  first  became 
familiar  to  American  trappers,  William  H.  Ashley, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  a  train  of  well 
packed  horses,  came  out  from  St  Louis,  through  the 
South  Pass  and  down  by  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Lake 
Utah.  There  he  built  a  fort,  and  two  years  later 
brought  from  St  Louis  a  six-pounder  which  thereafter 
graced  its  court.  Ashley  was  a  brave  man,  shrewd 
and  honest;  he  was  prosperous  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  men.  Nor  may  we  impute  to  him  lack 
of  intelligence,  or  of  common  geographical  knowledge, 
when  we  find  him  seriously  considering  the  project  of 
descending  the  Colorado  in  boats,  by  means  of  which 
he  would  eventually  reach  St  Louis.  Mr  Green,  who 
gave  his  name  to  Green  River,  had  been  with  Ashley 
the  previous  year;  and  now  for  three  years  after  the 
establishing  of  Fort  Ashley  at  Utah  Lake,  Green  with 
his  trappers  occupied  the  country  to  the  west  and  north.^ 

•Sec  Hint  Northwfrt.  Coast ^  ii.  447-8,  this  series.  T.  D.  Bonner  in  liia 
Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Bf.ckwourth^  71-3,  gives  what  purports  to  l>e 
tn  account  of  Ashley's  descent  of  Green  River  to  Great  iSalt  Lake  on  a  ccrbiin 
occasion  in  Ashley's  o^ti  language.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  it  all,  though 
Bcckwourth  is  far  astray  in  his  dates,  as  he  places  the  occurrence  in  18*2*2. 
Beckwonrth  goes  on  to  say  that  one  day  in  June  a  Ixuiutiful  Indian  girl 
offered  him  a  pair  of  moccasins  if  he  would  shoot  for  her  an  antelope  and  bring 
her  the  brains,  that  with  them  she  might  dress  a  deer-skin.  Bcckwourth 
started  out,  but  failing  to  secure  an  antelope,  and  seeing  as  lie  sup|)0sed  an 
Indian  coming,  he  thought  he  would  shoot  the  Indian  and  take  his  brains  to 
the  girl,  who  would  not  know  the  difference.  Just  as  he  was  al)out  to  tire  he 
discoTere<l  the  supposed  Indian  to  be  Ashley,  who  thereui>on  told  him  of  his 
adveotures  down  Green  River  and  through  the  caQon  to  Great  Salt  Lake.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  three  fourths  fiction,  and  what  there  is  of  fact  must  l)e 
plsceil  forward  four  years.  *We  had  a  very  dangerous  pas.'yige  down  the 
river,'  said  Ashley  to  Beckwourth,  'and  suffered  more  than  I  ever  wish  tost^e 
men  suffer  again.  You  are  aware  that  wc  took  but  little  provision  with  us, 
Dot  expecting  that  the  canon  extended  so  far.  In  passing  over  the  rapi«l8, 
where  we  lo«t  two  boats  and  three  guns,  we  nuule  use  of  ropes  in  letting  <i(»wn 
our  boats  over  the  most  dangerous  place3.  Our  ijrovisions  soon  gave  out. 
Wc  found  plenty  of  beaver  in  the  cafion  for  some  miles,  and,  expecting  to  fine' 
them  in  as  great  plenty  all  the  way,  we  saved  none  of  their  carcasses,  which 
constituted  our  foo<l.  As  wc  proceeded,  however,  they  became  more  and 
more  scarce,  until  there  were  none  to  be  seen,  au<l  we  were  entirely  out  of 
provinoDA.     To  trace  the  river  was  impossible,  and  to  ascend  the  perpendicu- 
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From  Great  Salt  Lake  la  August,  1826,  Jedediah 
S.  Smith  sets  out  on  a  trapping  and  exploring  tour 
with  fifteen  men.  Proceeding  southward  he  trav- 
erses Utah  Lake,  called  for  a  time  Ashley  Lake,^  and 
after  ascending  Ashley  River,  which,  as  he  remarks^ 
flows  into  the  lake  throuofh  the  countrv  of  the  Sam- 
patches,  he  bends  his  course  to  the  west  of  south,  passes 
over  some  mountains  running  south-east  and  north- 
west, and  crosses  a  river  which  he  calls  Adams/  in 

lar  cliffs,  which  hemmed  us  in  on  either  side,  was  equally  impossible.  Oni 
only  alternative  was  to  go  ahead.  After  passing  six  days  witnoot  food,  the 
men  were  weak  and  disheartened.  I  listened  to  all  their  mnrmurings  and 
heart-rending  complaints.  They  often  spoke  of  home  and  friends,  declaring 
they  would  uever  see  them  more.  Some  spoke  of  wives  and  children  whom 
thev  dearly  loved,  and  who  must  shortly  become  widows  and  orphans.  They 
hatf  toiled,  thev  said,  through  every  difficulty;  had  risked  their  lives  amonff 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians  in  the  wilderness,  all  of  which  they  were  wilC 
ing  to  uudcrgo;  but  who  could  bear  up  against  actual  starvation?  I  en- 
couraged  them  all  in  my  power,  telling  them  that  I  bore  an  equal  part  in  their 
sufferings;  that  I  too  was  toiling  for  those  I  loved,  and  whom  I  yet  hoped  to 
see  again;  that  we  should  all  endeavor  to  keep  up  our  courage,  and  not  add 
to  our  misfortunes  by  giWng  way  to  despondency.  Another  night  was  passed 
amid  the  barren  rocks.  The  next  morning  the  fearful  proposition  was  madt 
by  some  of  the  party  for  the  company  to  cast  lots,  to  see  which  should  be 
sacrificed  to  afford  food  for  the  others,  without  which  they  must  inevitably 
perish.  My  feelings  at  such  a  proposition  cannot  bo  described.  I  beg^^ 
of  them  to  wait  one  day  more,  and  make  all  the  way  they  could  meanwhile. 
By  doing  so,  I  said,  we  must  come  to  a  break  in  the  canon,  whare  wo  could 
eHcape.  They  consented,  and  moving  down  the  river  as  fast  as  the  current 
would  carry  us,  to  our  inexpressible  joy  wo  found  a  break,  and  a  camp  of 
trappers  therein.  All  now  rejoiced  that  they  had  not  carried  their  fearful 
proposition  into  effect.  Wo  had  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  slowly  recruited 
ourselves  with  the  party,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  one  Provo,  a  man 
with  whom  I  was  well  acauaintcd.  By  his  advice  we  left  the  river  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Provo  was  well  provided  with  pro- 
visions and  horses,  and  he  supplied  us  with  both.  We  remained  with  his 
party  until  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Here  I  fell  in  with  a  larse 
company  of  trappers,  composed  of  Canadians  and  Iroquois  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  Peter  Ogden,  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com|)any. 
With  this  party  I  made  a  very  good  bargain,  as  you  will  see  when  they  arrive 
at  our  camp,  having  purchased  all  their  peltry  on  very  reasonable  terms.* 

*  Jedediah  Smith  in  18'2G  calls  the  lake  Utah,  and  the  stream  flowing  into 
it  from  the  south  Ashley  Kivcr.  Me  traversai  le  petit  lac  UtA,  et  je  remon- 
tai  le  cours  de  TAshlcy  qn'il  i-ccoit.'  Extrait  d'une  lettrc,  in  NouctUcH  An,  des 
Vof/.,  XXX vii.  208.  For  an  account  of  this  journey  see  JJM,  Col.,  this  series, 
where  are  fully  discussed  the  several  conflicting  authorities.  Wameya  Rem.^ 
M»S.,  21-9,  dates  tlie  journey  1824,  and  carries  the  company  from  Green 
Kiver,  south  of  Salt  Lake,  and  over  the  mountains  near  Walker  Pass. 
Accounts  in  Cronue^a  Nat.  Wealth  CaL;  Hutchings'  Mafj.,  v.  351-2;  8.  F. 
Tinted,  June  14,  1807;  RaudoIph'H  Oration,  ^V^-\ A;  TtUhilh  Ilifct.  Col.,  124-5; 
Ffi;niet,  La  Califoniip,  AS-OO;  Vowjias'  Private  FaperM,  MS.,  2d  sen  L; 
Victor*8  liirrr  of  the  Went,  34;  IJinfn'  I'ot/.,  110,  are  mentioned. 

*  The  Sevier;  or  possibly  he  crossed  from  the  Sevier  to  the  Virgen  and 
•apposed  them  to  be  one  stream. 
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honor  of  the  president.  After  ten  clays'  march,  still  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  through  the  country  of  the 
Pah  Utes,  he  recrosses  the  same  stream,  and  after 
two  days  comes  to  the  junction  of  the  Adams  with 
what  he  calls  the  Seedskeeder,  or  Siskadee,  river,*  a 
stream  full  of  shallows  and  rapids  and  flowing  through 
a  sterile  country.  Then  he  reaches  a  fertile  wooded 
valley  which  belongs  to  the  Amajabes,  or  Mojaves, 
where  the  party  rests  fifteen  days,  meeting  with  the 
kindest  treatment  from  the  natives,  who  provide  food 
and  horses.  Thence  they  are  guided  by  two  neo- 
phytes westward  through  a  desert  country,  and  reach 
the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  in  December,  their  ap- 
pearance causing  no  small  commotion  in  California. 
After  many  strange  adventures,  fully  narrated  in  my 
Histoj-y  of  California  J  Smith  works  his  way  north- 
ward up  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  in  May  1827 
crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  returns  eastward  to 
Great  Salt  Lake.  With  Jedediah  Smith,  during 
some  part  of  his  stay  in  Utah,  was  Thomas  L.  Smith, 
whom  we  must  immortalize  in  history  as  Pegleg 
Smith.  He  did  not  possess  a  very  estimable  charac- 
ter, as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  of  his  class  did  in  those 
days.  The  leaders  of  American  fur  companies,  how- 
ever, were  exceptions,  and  in  points  of  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  daring  were  in  no  wise  behind  their 
British  brethren.^. 

From  south-east  to  north-west  a  portion  of  Utah 
was  traversed  in  the  autumn  of  1830  by  a  trapping 
party  under  William  Wolfskill.  The  company  was 
fitted  out  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  great  valley  of 
California  was  their  objective  point.  Wolfskill  had 
K*en  a  partner  of  Ewing  Young,  who  was  then  in 
California.     Leaving  Taos  in  September  they  struck 

•  The  Arlamn  now  is  clearly  the  Rio  Virj^cn,  and  the  Scc<lRkec<lcr,  or  Sia- 
kailec,  tlic  Colorado.  See  I/iat.  XorUnccut  Cocutty  ii.  r)8.S,  this*  Rcrios. 

"  1*.  W.  Crawford,  Xar.,  "MA.,  27,  says  ho  saw  Pegh*^  Smith  in  1847 
on  Ham  Fork,  in  a  beautiful  valloy  of  the  Ik^ar  Kiver  ^IouutainH,  whore  he 
then  lived  with  his  native  wife  and  a  few  savage  retainers. 
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north-westerly,  crossing  the  Colorado,  Grande,  Green, 
and  Sevier  rivers,  and  then  turned  south  to  the  Rio 
Vfrgen,  all  the  time  trapping  on  the  way.  Then  pass- 
ing down  by  the  Mojavcs  they  reached  Los  Angeles 
in  February  1831.  George  C.  Yountand  Louis  Bur- 
ton were  of  the  party.* 


Okeen  Rivbb  Cocktrt. 

During  the  winter  of  1832-3  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville 
made  his  camp  on  Salmon  River,  and  in  July  following 
was  at  the  Green  River  rendezvous.*  Among  tho 
several  trapping  parties  sent  by  liim  in  various  direc- 


•Thcre  WM  little  of  importance  to  Utoh  bistoiyin  tbisi 
jarticulnni  t/f  which  see  llitl.  t'aJ.,  this  terics. 

*Forim  occountof  Bonneville  nnil  liis  sovitoI  excursions  i 
Oocut,  ii.  ctup.  xzT.;  Hut.  CaL,  and  Hit.  Netada,  UiisBei 


ipcdition,  for  fnll 
D  Uitt.  SorthweM 
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tions  was  one  under  Joseph  Walker,  who  with  some 
thirty-six  men,  among  them  Joe  Meek,  went  to  trap  on 
the  streams  falling  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Bonneville  affirms  that  Walker's  intention  was  to 
pass  round  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  explore  its  bor- 
ders; but  George  Nideverwho  was  of  Walker's  com- 
pany, and  at  the  rendezvous  while  preparations  were 
made,  says  nothing  of  such  purpose,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably not  thought  of  by  Bonneville  until  afterward. 
Nidever  had  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  during 
the  previous  winter,  and  had  come  to  the  Green  River 
rendezvous  that  season  for  the  express  purpose  of 
joining  some  party  for  California  or  of  forming  such 
a  party  himself,  having  been  informed  that  the  climate 
there  was  milder  than  in  the  mountains  where  he  had 
been.^^ 

If  the  intention  was,  as  Bonneville  asserts,  that 
this  party  should  pass  round  the  great  lake,  in  their 
endeavor  they  presently  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  desolation,  between  wide  sandy  wastes  and 
broad  brackish  waters;  and  to  quench  their  thirst 
they  hastened  westward  where  bright  snowy  moun- 
tains promised  cooling  streams.  The  Ogden  River" 
region  being  to  them  so  new,  and  the  thought  of  Cali- 
fornia so  fascinating,  they  permitted  themselves  to 
stray  from  original  intentions,  and  cross  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  Monterey.  All  that  is  known  of  their 
doings  before  reaching  the  Snowy  Range  is  given  in 
my  History  of  Nevada y  and  their  exploits  after  reach- 
ing California  are  fully  narrated  in  that  part  of  this 
series  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  latter  country.^^ 

'*  Such  beiDg  the  case  he  would  hardly  have  joined  Walker's  expedition 
had  it  been  understood  that  the  exploration  of  Salt  Lake  wa3  intended.  See 
Nvlevcr's  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.,  58. 

"  Previously  called  the  Mary  River,  and  now  the  Humboldt.  See  Hist, 
yevad^j;  I  list.  Nijrthiceet  Coaat;  and  /list.  Col.,  this  series. 

"See  NUUvtr^s  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.;  Warner's  Mevi.,  in  Pa/^.  /?.  Report^ 
xL  pt.  i.  31-4.  In  giving  his  dictation  to  Irving,  Bonneville  professed  great 
interest  in  the  exploration  of  Great  Salt  Lako  though  ho  had  done  nothing  to 
■peak  of  in  that  direction.  Irving,  however,  humoreil  the  captain,  whoso 
vanity  prompted  him  to  give  his  own  name  to  the  lake,  althougu  he  had  not 
a  shadow  of  title  to  that  distincticn. 
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In  Winterbotham's  history  published  in  New  York 
in  1795  is  given  a  map  of  North  America  showing  an 
enormous  nameless  inland  sea  above  latitude  42°  with 
small  streams  running  into  it,  and  Boutb  of  said  par- 
allel and  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  inland  sea  is  a 
smaller  body  of  water  with  quite  a  large  stream  flow- 
ing in  from  the  west,  besides  three  smaller  ones  from 
the  south  and  north.     As  both  of  these  bodies  of 


BOKNZVILLE'S  MaP,    1837. 

water  were  laid  down  from  the  imaginations  of  white 
men,  or  from  vague  and  traditionary  reports  of  the 
natives,  it  may  be  that  only  the  one  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  originally  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  that  the  origi- 
nal description  was  applie)]  to  two  lakes  or  inland  seas. 
The  native  village  ou  one  of  tlic  southern  tributaries, 
Ti^uayo,  refera  to  the  habitations  of  the  Tinipanogos, 
and  may  have  been  derivt;d  from  the  Spaniards;  out 
more  probably  the  iuformatiou  was  obtained  through 
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natives  who  themselves  had  received  it  from  other 
Datives. 


Utah  amd  Ketada,  ITQSl 


In  the  map  of  William  Rector,  a  surveyor  in  the 
service  of  the  general  government,  Utah  has  open 
and  easy  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  the 


Eectob'm  Map,  1818. 
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valley  of  the  Willamette  River,  whose  tributariea 
drain  the  wliole  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Mr  Finley  in  liia  map  of  North  America  claimed 
to  have  included  all  the  late  geographical  discoveries, 
which  claim  wo  may  readily  allow,  and  also  accredit 
him  with  much  not  yet  and  never  to  be  discovered. 
The  mountains  are  artistically  placed,  the  streams 
made  to  run  with  remarkable  regularity  and  direct- 
ness, and  they  are  placed  in  positions  affording  the  best 


facilities  for  commerce.  The  lakes  and  rivers  Timpa- 
nogos,  Salado,  and  Buenaventura,  by  their  position, 
not  to  say  existence,  show  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
the  author's  mind. 


A  brief  glance  at  the  lat-cr  visits  of  white  men  to 
XJtjih  is  all  tliat  is  neces.sary  in  this  ])lace.  The  early 
emigrants  to  Oregon  did  not  touch  this  territory-,  and 
tlioKc  to  California  via  Fort  Bridger  for  the  most  part 
merely  passed  through  heaving  no  mark.  The  emi- 
grants to  Oregon  and  California  in  1841  came  together 
by  the  usual  route  u]i  the  Platte,  along  the  Sweet- 
water, and  through  the  South  I'ass  to  Bear  River 
Valley.     When  near  Soda  Springs  those  for  Oregon 
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went  north  to  Fort  Hall,  while  those  for  California 
followed  Bear  River  southward  until  within  ten  miles 
of  Great  Salt  Lake,  when  they  turned  westward  to 
find  Ogden  River.  Of  the  latter  party  were  J.  Bar- 
tleson,  C.  M.  Weber,  Talbot  H.  Green,  John  Bid- 
well,  Josiah  Belden,  and  twenty-seven  others.  Their 
adventures  while  in  Utah  were  not  startling.  Little 
was  known  of  the  Salt  Lake  region,^  particularly 
of  the  country  to  the  west  of  it. 

Mr  Belden  in  his  Historical  Statement^  w^hich  I 
number  among  my  most  valuable  manuscripts,  says: 
"  We  struck  Bear  River  some  distance  below  where 
the  town  of  Evanston  now  is,  where  the  coal  mines 
are,  and  the  railroad  passes,  and  followed  the  river 
down.  It  makes  a  long  bend  to  the  north  there,  and 
comes  down  to  Salt  Lake.  We  arrived  at  Soda 
Springs,  on  Bear  River,  and  there  we  separated  from 
the  company  of  missionaries,  who  were  going  off 
towards  Snake  River  or  Columbia.  There  we  lost 
the  services  of  the  guide  Fitzpatrick.  Several  of  our 
party  who  had  started  to  go  with  us  to  California 
also  left  us  there,  having  decided  to  go  with  the  mis- 
sionaries. Fitzpatrick  advised  us  to  give  up  our 
expc^lition  and  go  with  them  to  Fort  Hall,  one  of  the 
Hudson's  Bav  stations,  as  there  was  no  road  for  us  to 
follow,  nothing  was  known  of  the  country,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  guide  us,  and  so  he  advised  us  to  give  up 
the  California  project.  He  thought  it  was  doubtful 
if  we  ever  got  there,  we  might  get  caught  in  the 
snow  of  the  mountains  and  perish  there,  and  ho  con- 
sidered it  very  hazardous  to  attempt  it.  Some  four 
or  five  of  our  party  withdrew  and  went  w-ith  the  mis- 

"  'Previons  to  setting  out,*  says  Bidwcll,  CaVfomia,  1841-8,  MS.,  24-5, 
*I  con.«nlte<l  maps  so  as  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  country.  .  .As 
for  Salt  Lake,  there  was  a  large  lake  marked  in  that  region,  but  it  was  several 
hundre«l  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  two  large  rivers  running  from 
either  end,  diverging  as  they  ran  west,  and  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  It  was 
Finley's  map  of  North  America,  1826,  herein  repro<luced,  which  he  alludes 
to.  *  My  friends  in  Missouri  advised  me  to  bring  tools,  and  in  case  we  could 
not  get  through  with  our  wagons  to  build  canoes  and  go  down  one  of  these 
riveni.  *  The  region  to  the  west  of  Salt  Lake  was  indeed  a  itrra  incognita  to 
these  explorers. 
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sionaries.  About  thirty-one  of  us  adhered  to  our 
original  intention  and  declined  to  give  up  our  expedi- 
tion." 

While  the  party  were  slowly  descending  Bear  River 
four  of  them  rode  over  to  Fort  Hall  to  obtain  if 
si  bio  a  "pilot  to  conduct  us  to  the  gap  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Mountains,  or  at  least  to  the  head  of  Mary's 
River,"  and  to  make  inquiries  of  Mr  Grant,  then  in 
charge.  No  guide  could  be  found,  and  Grant  was  not 
able  greatly  to  enlighten  them.  The  fur-trader  could 
have  told  them  much  concerning  the  route  to  Oregon, 
but  this  way  to  California  as  an  emigrant  road  had 
hardly  yet  been  thought  of. 

''As  we  approached  Salt  Lake,"  writes  Bidwell,** 
*'we  were  misled  quite  often  by  the  mirage.  The 
country  too  was  obscured  by  smoke.  The  water  in 
Bear  River  became  too  salt  for  use.  The  sage  brush 
on  the  small  hillocks  of  the  almost  level  plain  became 
so  magnified  as  to  look  like  trees.  Hoping  to  find 
water,  and  supposing  these  imaginary  trees  to  be 
growing  on  some  stream,  and  knowing  nothing  about 
the  distance  to  Salt  Lake,  we  kept  pushing  ahead 
mile  after  mile.  Our  animals  almost  perished  for 
want  of  water  while  we  were  travelling  over  this  salt 
plain,  which  grew  softer  and  softer  till  our  wagons 
cut  into  the  ground  five  or  six  inches,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  haul  them.  We  still  thought  we  saw 
timber  but  a  short  distance  ahead,  when  the  fact 
really  was  there  was  no  timber,  and  we  were  driving 
straight  for  the  Great  Salt  Lake." 

The  truth  is  they  had  wandered  from  their  course; 
they  had  passed  Cache  Valley  where  they  intended  to 
rest  and  hunt;  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  leave 

*•  Cal'tfomia,  I84I-S,  MS.,  33-4.  The  author,  then  little  more  than  boy, 
being  but  21,  has  a  lonff  story  to  tell  about  straying  from  camp  one  day  in 
company  wiUi  a  comrade,  James  John,  bent  on  a  yisit  to  the  adjacent  beights 
for  a  handful  of  snow ;  and  how  they  slept  in  the  mountains  in  a  bear*B  nest, 
and  reached  next  day  their  company,  some  of  whom  had  spent  the  night  in 
search.  They  had  been  given  up  as  slain  by  the  Blackfeet;  and  there  were 
those  so  ungracious  as  to  say  that  it  would  have  served  them  right  had  it 
been  so. 
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the  river,  turned  aside  by  the  hills.  It  was  past 
mid-summer,  and  the  sun's  rays  beat  heavily  on  the 
white  salted  plain.  The  signal  fires  of  the  Sho- 
shones  illuminated  the  hills  at  night.  "  In  our  des- 
peration we  turned  north  of  east  a  little  and  struck 
Bear  River  again  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
water  here  was  too  salt  to  quench  thirst;  our  ani- 
mals would  scarcely  taste  it,  yet  we  had  no  other." 
The  green  fresh-looking  grass  was  stiffened  with  salt. 
Mr  Belden  says:  ** After  separating  from  the  mis- 
sionaries we  followed  Bear  River  down  nearly  to 
where  it  enters  Salt  Lake,  about  where  Corinne  is 
now.  We  had  some  knowledge  of  the  lake  from  some 
of  the  trappers  who  had  been  there.  We  turned  off 
more  to  the  west  and  went  round  the  northerly  end 
of  Salt  Lake.  There  we  found  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  water  for  several  days,  all  the  water  near  the 
lake  being  very  brackish.  We  had  to  make  it  into 
strong  coffee  to  drink  it." 

On  the  20th  of  August  the  company  rested  while 
two  of  their  number  went  out  to  explore.  They 
found  themselves  encamped  ten  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Thence  next  day,  Sunday,  they  took  a 
north-west  course,  crossing  their  track  of  the  Thursday 
previous;  on  the  23d  they  were  in  full  view  of  Salt 
Lake.  Men  and  animals  were  almost  dying  of  thirst, 
and  "  in  our  trouble,"  says  Bidwell,  "  wo  turned  di- 
rectly north  toward  some  high  mountains,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  found  springs  of  good  water 
and  plenty  of  grass."  This  was  the  27th,  and  here  the 
company  remained  while  two  of  their  number  again 
advanced  and  discovered  a  route  to  Ogden  River. 
What  befell  them  further  on  their  way  across  to  the 
mountains  the  reader  will  find  in  my  History  of 
Netxida.^ 

'*The  expedition  entire  is  given  in  Hist.  CaL,  this  scries.  Sec  also  Bel- 
deiCs  HifU.  StcUement,  MS.;  Hopper's  Narrative,  MS.;  Taylor's  Dis.  and 
Ihttnd^rs,  I  No.  7;  SiUtfr  Co,  Hist.,  17;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  July  27.  1868;  S.  F. 
Afta^  Aug,  5,  1856,  and  Sept.  1868;  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  Aug.  29,  ISOSiLonAn- 
gdu  News,  Sept  1,  1868;  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  16,  1869;  San  JoU  Pioneer, 
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In  1842  Marcus  Whitman  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  on 
their  way  from  Oregon  to  the  United  States,  ])assed 
through  Utah  from  Fort  Hall,  by  way  of  Uintah, 
Taos,  and  Santa  Fd.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning them,  and  the  object  of  their  journey,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  my  History  of  Oregon. 

In  1843  John  C.  Fr(Smont  followed  the  emigrant 
trail  through  the  south  pass,  and  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember stood  upon  an  elevated  peninsula  on  the  east 
side  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  little  north  of  Weber 
River,  beside  which  stream  his  party  had  encamped 
the  previous  night.  Fremont  likens  himself  to  Bal- 
boa discovering  the  Pacific;  but  no  one  else  would 
think  of  doing  so.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  discoverer; 
and  though  he  says  he  was  the  first  to  embark  on 
that  inland  sea,  ho  is  again  in  error,  trappers  in  skin 
boats  having  performed  that  feat  while  the  pathfinder 
was  still  studying  his  arithmetic,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasing  sight  to  any 
one,  coming  upon  it  from  either  side,  from  the.  cover 
of  rolling  mountains  or  the  sands  of  desert  plains,  and 
under  almost  any  circumstance  the  heart  of  the 
beholder  is  stirred  within  him.  A  number  of  large 
islands  raised  their  rocky  front  out  of  dense  sullen 
waters  whose  limit  the  eye  could  not  reach,  w^hile 
myriads  of  wild  fowl  beat  the  air,  making  a  noise 
"  like  distant  thunder." 

Black  clouds  gathered  in  the  west,  and  soon  were 
pouring  their  floods  upon  the  explorers.  Camping 
some  distance  above  the  mouth  on  Weber  River,  they 
made  a  corral  for  the  animals,  and  threw  up  a  small 
fort  for  their  own  protection.  Provisions  being  scarce, 
seven  of  the  party  under  Franfois  Lajeunesse  were 
sent  to  Fort  Hall,  which  place  they  reached  with 


Skuck'^  Hep.  Men,  920-1. 
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diflSculty,  after  separation  from  each  other  and  several 
days*  wanderings. 

Leaving  three  men  in  camp,  with  four  others,  in- 
cluding Kit  Carson  who  was  present,  Fremont  on  the 
8th  embarked  in  a  rubber  boat  and  dropped  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  which  the  party  found  shal- 
low and  unnavigable.  Next  morning  they  were  out 
on  the  lake,  fearful  every  moment  lest  their  air-blown 
boat  should  collapse  and  let  them  into  the  saline  but 
beautiful  transparent  liquid.  At  noon  they  reached  one 
of  the  low  near  islands  and  landed.  They  found  there, 
washed  up  by  the  waves,  a  dark  brown  bank,  ten 
or  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  composed  of  the  skins  of 
worms,  about  the  size  of  oats,  while  the  rocky  cliffs 
were  whitened  by  incrustations  of  salt.  Ascending 
to  the  highest  point  attainable  they  took  a  surround- 
ing view,  and  called  the  place  Disappointment  Island,^^ 
because  they  had  failed  to  find  the  fertile  lands  and 
game  hoped  for.  Then  they  descended  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  constructed  lodges  of  drift-wood,  built 
fires,  and  spent  the  night  there,  returning  next  day 
in  a  rough  sea  to  their  mainland  camp.  Thence  they 
proceeded  north  to  Bear  River,  and  Fort  Hall,  and 
on  to  Oregon."  On  his  return  by  way  of  Klamath 
and  Pyramid  lakes,  Fremont  crossed  the  Sierra  to 
Sutter  Fort,  proceeded  up  the  San  Joaquin  into 
Southern  California,  and  taking  the  old  Spanish  trail 
to  the  Rio  Vfrgen  followed  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
to  Utah  Lake. 

There  was  a  party  under  FrtJmont  in  Utah  also  in 
1845.  Leaving  Bent  Fort  in  August  they  ascended 
the  Arkansas,  passed  on  to  Green  River,  followed 
its  left  bank  to  the  Duchesne  branch,  and  thence 
crossed  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Timpanogos,  down 
which   stream  they  went  to  Utah  Lake.     Thence 

'*Now  Cofftle  Island,  or  as  some  call  it  Fremont  Island. 

"  For  an  account  of  Fremont's  On^on  adventures  see  Hist.  Orerjon;  and 
for  his  doings  in  California  see  Hist.  Cal,,  this  series.     We  also  meet  with 
him  again  in  our  History  qf  Nevada, 
Bm.  Utah.    S 
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they  passed  on  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  made  camp  near 
where  Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  situated,  crossed  to 
Antelope  Island,  and  examined  the  southern  portion 
of  the  lake.  After  this  they  passed  by  way  of  Pilot 
Peak  into  Nevada.^® 

Of  the  six  companies  comprising  the  California  im- 
migration of  1845,  numbering  in  all  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  five  touched  either  Utah  or  Nevada, 
the  other  being  from  Oregon.  But  even  these  it  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  in  this  connection,  Utah  along 
the  emigrant  road  being  by  this  time  well  known  to 
travellers  and  others.  With  some  it  was  a  question 
while  on  the  way  whether  they  should  go  to  Or- 
egon or  California.  Tustin,  who  came  from  Illinois  in 
1845,  with  his  wife  and  child  and  an  ox  team,  says 
in  his  manuscript  Recollections:  "My  intention  all 
the  way  across  the  plains  was  to  go  on  to  Oregon; 
but  when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains where  the  trail  divides,  I  threw  my  lash  across 
the  near  ox  and  struck  off  on  the  road  to  Califor- 
nia." 

For  the  Oregon  and  California  emigrations  of  1846, 
except  when  they  exercised  some  influence  on  Utah, 
or  Utah  affairs,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series  treating  on  those  states.  An 
account  of  the  exploration  for  a  route  from  southern 
Oregon,  over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  by  way  of 
Klamath  and  Goose  lakes  to  the  Humboldt  River, 
and  thence  on  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
by  Scott  and  the  Applegates  in  1846,  is  given  in 
both  the  History  of  Oregon^  and  the  History  of  Ne- 
vada, to  which  volumes  of  this  series  the  reader  is 
referred.^^ 

^ Fremont's  Expl  Ex.,  151-^.     Warner  in  Pac,  R,  Ben.,  xi.  49-50. 

^'The  word  Utah  originatod  with  tho  people  iahabiting  that  repo>A- 
Early  in  the  17th  century,  when  New  Mexico  was  first  much  talked  of  by  the 
Spaniards,  tho  principal  nations  of  frequent  mention  as  inhabiting  the  several 
•ides  of  the  locality  about  that  time  occupied  were  the  Navajos,  the  Yiitas, 
the  Apaches,  and  the  Comanchcs.  Of  tlie  Utah  nation,  which  belongs  to  the 
Shoshone  fiunily,  there  were  many  tribes.  See  NcUivt  Hacet,  l  422,  463-8^ 
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tluB  seriea.  There  were  the  Pah  Utes,  or  Pyntes,  the  Pi  Edes,  the  Gosh 
Utes,  or  Goshntes,  the  Uinta  Utes,  the  Yam  Pkh  Utes,  and  many  others. 
Pcih  signifies  water;  pah  gttampe,  salt  water,  or  salt  lake;  Pah  Utes^  Indians 
that  live  aboot  the  water.  The  early  orthography  of  the  word  Utah  is  varied. 
Escalante,  prior  to  his  journey  to  Utah  Lake,  Carta  de  28  Oct,  1775 ^  MS., 
finds  the  ^  Yatas  *  inhabiting  the  region  north  of  the  Moqois.  This  was  a 
common  n>ellinff  by  the  early  Spaniards,  and  might  be  called  the  proper  one. 
Later  we  have  *yoata»'  *£ataw/  <Utaw/  and  *Utah.' 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  the  east,  where  have  been  evolv- 
ing these  several  years  a  new  phase  of  society  and  a 
new  religion,  destined  presently  to  enter  in  and  take 
possession  of  this  far-away  primeval  wilderness.  For 
it  is  not  alone  by  the  power  of  things  material  that 
the  land  of  the  Yutas  is  to  be  subdued;  that  mysteri- 
ous agency,  working  under  pressure  of  high  enthusi- 
asm in  the  souls  of  men,  defying  exposure,  cold,  and 
hunger,  defying  ignominy,  death,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  corporeal  things  in  the  hope  of  heaven's  favors 
and  a  happy  immortality,  a  puissance  whose  very 
breath  of  life  is  persecution,  and  whose  highest  glory 
is  martyrdom — it  is  through  this  subtile  and  incom- 
prehensible spiritual  instrumentality,  rather  than  from 
a  desire  for  riches  or  any  tangible  advantage  that  the 
new  Israel  is  to  arise,  the  new  exodus  to  be  conducted, 
the  new  Canaan  to  bo  attained. 

Sixty  years  ago  western  Now  York  was  essentially 
a  new  country,  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  for  the  most 
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part  a  wilderness,  and  Missouri  was  the  United  States 
limity  the  lands  beyond  being  held  by  the  aborigines. 
There  were  some  settlements  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  they  were  recent  and  rude, 
and  the  region  was  less  civilized  than  savage.  The 
people,  though  practically  shrewd  and  of  bright  intel- 
lect, were  ignorant;  though  having  within  them  the 
elements  of  wealth,  they  were  poor.  There  was  among 
them  much  true  religion,  whatever  that  may  be,  yet 
they  were  all  superstitious — baptists,  methodists,  and 
presby terians ;  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
them.  Each  sect  was  an  abomination  to  the  others; 
the  others  were  of  the  devil,  doomed  to  eternal  tor- 
ments, and  deservedly  so.  The  bible  was  accepted 
literally  by  all,  every  word  of  it,  prophecies,  miracles, 
and  revelations;  the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ 
satisfied  all ;  an  infidel  was  a  thing  woful  and  unclean. 
All .  the  people  reasoned.  How  they  racked  their 
brains  in  secret,  and  poured  forth  loud  logic  in  public, 
not  over  problems  involving  intellectual  liberty,  human 
rights  and  reason,  and  other  like  insignificant  matters 
appertaining  to  this  world,  but  concerning  the  world 
to  come,  and  more  particularly  such  momentous  ques- 
tions as  election,  justification,  baptism,  and  infant 
damnation.  Then  of  signs  and  seasons,  God's  ways 
and  Satan's  ways;  likewise  concerning  promises  and 
prayer,  and  all  the  rest,  there  was  a  credulity  most  re- 
freshing. In  the  old  time  there  were  prophets  and 
apostles,  there  were  visions  and  miracles;  why  should 
it  not  be  so  during  these  latter  da3^s?  It  was  time 
for  Christ  to  come  again,  time  for  the  millennial 
season,  and  should  the  power  of  the  almighty  be 
limited?  There  was  the  arch-fanatic  Miller,  and  his 
followers,  predicting  the  end  and  planning  accordingly. 
''The  idea  that  revelation  from  God  was  unattainable 
in  this  age,  or  that  the  ancient  gifts  of  the  gospel  had 
ceased  forever,  never  entered  my  head,"  writes  a  young 
quaker;  and  a  methodist  of  that  epoch  says:  "  Wo  be- 
lieved in  the  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  tlie  restoration 
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of  the  ten  tribes;  we  believed  that  Jesus  would  come 
to  reign  personally  on  the  earth;  we  believed  that 
there  ought  to  be  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pas- 
tors, and  teachers,  as  in  former  days,  and  that  the 
gifts  of  healing  and  the  power  of  God  ought  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  church."  These  ideas,  of  course, 
were  not  held  bv  all;  in  many  respects  the  strictly 
orthodox  evangelical  churches  taught  the  contrary; 
but  there  was  enough  of  this  hteral  interpretation  and 
license  of  thought  among  the  people  to  enable. them 
to  accept  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  any  doctrine  in 
harmony  with  these  views. 

Such  were  the  people  and  the  place,  such  the  at- 
mosphere and  conditions  under  which  was  to  spring  up 
the  germ  of  a  new  theocracy,  destined  in  its  develop- 
ment to  accomplish  the  first  settlement  of  Utah — a 
people  and  an  atmosphere  already  sufficiently  charged, 
one  would  think,  with  doctrines  and  dogmas^  with  vul- 
gar folly  and  stupid  fanaticism,  with  unchristian  hate 
and  disputation  over  the  commands  of  God  and  the 
charity  of  Christ.  All  this  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  character,  and  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  credulity;  men  of  one  time  and  place  cannot 
with  justice  be  measured  by  the  standfiurd  of  other 
times  and  places. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  Mormonism,  I 
would  here  remark,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  pref- 
ace to  this  volume,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  treat  the 
subject  historically,  not  as  a  social,  political,  or  relig- 
ious partisan,  but  historically  to  deal  with  the  sect 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  as  I  would  deal  with 
any  other  body  of  people,  thus  carrying  over  Utah 
the  same  quality  of  work  which  I  have  applied  to  my 
entire  field,  whether  in  Alaska,  California,  or  Centnll 
America.  Whatever  they  may  be,  howsoever  right- 
eous or  wicked,  they  are  entitled  at  the  hand  of  those 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  to  a  dispassionate  and 
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respectful  hearing,  which  they  have  never  had.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  where  there  is  such  warmth  of 
feeling,  such  bitterness  and  animosity  as  is  here  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  we  must  expect  to  encounter  in 
our  evidence  much  exaggeration,  and  many  untruth- 
ful statements.  Most  that  has  been  written  on  either 
side  is  partisan — bitterly  so;  many  of  the  books  that 
have  been  published  are  full  of  vile  and  Ucentious 
abuse — disgustingly  so.  Some  of  the  more  palpable 
lies,  some  of  the  grosser  scurrility  and  more  blas- 
phemous vulgarity,  I  shall  omit  altogether. 

Again,  the  history  of  the  Mormons,  which  is  the 
early  history  of  Utah,  is  entitled  in  its  treatment  to 
this  consideration,  as  diflfering  from  that  of  other  sec- 
tions of  my  work,  and  to  this  only — that  whereas  in 
speaking  of  other  and  older  sects,  as  of  the  catholics 
iu  Mexico  and  California,  and  of  the  methodists  and 
presbyterians  in  Oregon,  whose  tenets  having  long 
been  established,  are  well  known,  and  have  no  imme- 
diate bearing  aside  from  the  general  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  any  anal- 
ysis of  doctrines  would  be  out  of  place,  such  analysis 
in  the  present  instance  is  of  primary  importance.  Or- 
dinarily, I  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  with  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  settlers  on  new  lands,  or  of  the 
builders  of  empire  in  any  of  its  several  phases,  social 
and  political,  the  historian  has  nothing  to  do,  except 
in  so  far  as  belief  influences  actions  and  events.  As 
to  attempting  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any 
creed,  it  is  wholly  outside  of  his  province. 

Since  the  settlement  of  Utah  grew  immediately  out 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Mormons,  and  since  their 
persecutions  grew  out  of  the  doctrines  which  they  pro- 
mulgated, it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  origin  and 
nature  of  their  religion  should  be  given.  And  as  they 
are  supposed  to  know  better  than  others  what  they 
believe  and  how  they  came  so  to  believe,  I  shall  lot 
them  tell  their  own  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
their  religion,  carrying  along  with  it  the  commenta- 
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ries  of  their  opponents;  that  is,  giving  in  the  text 
the  narrative  proper,  and  in  the  notes  further  informa* 
tion,  elucidation,  and  counter-statements,  according  to 
my  custom.  All  this  by  no  means  implies,  here  or 
elsewhere  in  my  work,  that  when  a  Mormon  elder,  a 
catholic  priest,  or  a  baptist  preacher  says  he  had  a 
visioh,  felt  within  him  some  supernatural  influence,  or 
said  a  prayer  which  produced  a  certain  result,  it  is 
proper  or  relevant  for  me  to  stop  and  dispute  with 
him  whether  he  really  did  see,  feel,  or  experience  as 
alleged. 

As  to  the  material  facts  connected  with  the  story 
of  Mormonism,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  Mormons  and  their  opposers;  but  in  the  reception 
and  interpretation  of  acts  and  incidents,  particularly 
in  the  acceptation  of  miraculous  assertions  and  spirit- 
ual manifestations,  they  are  as  widely  apart  as  the  two 
poles,  as  my  text  and  notes  clearly  demonstrate.  And 
finally,  I  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
my  purpose,  here  as  elsewhere  in  all  my  historical 
efforts,  to  impart  information  rather  than  attempt  to 
solve  problems. 

In  Sharon,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  on  the  23d 
of  December,  1805,  was  born  Joseph  Smith  junior, 
presently  to  be  called  translator,  revelator,  seer, 
prophet,  and  founder  of  a  latter-day  dispensation. 
When  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  his  father,  who  was 
a  farmer,  moved  with  his  family  to  Palmyra,  Wayne 
county,  New  York,  and  four  years  afterward  took  up 
his  abode  some  six  miles  south,  at  Manchester,  On- 
tario county.  Six  sons  and  three  daughters  com- 
prised the  family  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Smith,  namely, 
Alvin,  Hyrum,  Joseph  junior,  Samuel  Harrison,  Will- 
iam, Don  Carlos,  Sophronia,  Catharine,  and  Lucy.* 

'  Mach  has  been  said  by  the  enemies  of  Mormonism  against  the  Smith 
family.  *A11  who  became  intimate  with  them  durin;^  this  period  [1820  to 
1830]  unite  in  representing  the  general  character  of  old  Joseph  and  wife, 
the  parenta  of  the  pretended  prophet,  as  lazy,  indolent,  ignorant,  and  super- 
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There  was  much  excitement  over  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion in  this  section  at  the  time,  with  no  small  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines,  methodist,  baptist,  and  the  rest; 
and  about  a  year  later,  the  mother  and  four  of  the 
children  joined  the  presbyterians. 

But  young  Joseph  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
current  theologies,  and  he  was  greatly  troubled  what 
to  do.  Reading  his  bille  one  day,  he  came  upon  the 
passage,  "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God."  He  retired  to  the  woods  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees.     It  was  his  first  attempt  at  prayer. 

While  thus  engaged  a  vision  fell  upon  him.  Sud- 
denlv  he  was  seized  by  some  supernatural  power  of 
evil  ^import,  which  bound  him  body  and  soul.  He 
could  not  think;  he  could  not  speak;  thick  darkness 
gathered  round.  Presently  there  appeared  above- his 
head  a  pillar  of  light,  which  slowly  descended  and 
enveloped  him.  Immediately  he  was  delivered  from 
the  enemy ;  and  in  the  sky  he  saw  two  bright  person- 
ages, one  of  whom  said,  pointing  to  the  other,  "  This 
is  aiv  beloved  son;  hear  him."  Then  he  asked  what 
he  should  do;  to  which  sect  he  should  unite  himself. 

ititioos,  havinff  a  firm  Ijelief  in  ghosts  and  witches;  the  telling  of  fortunes; 
pretending  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  hidden  treasures,  buried 
there  by  Kid  or  the  Spaniards.  Being  miserably  poor,  and  not  much  dis- 
p06«<l  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  by  lal)or,  the  energies  of  their  minds 
seemed  to  be  mostly  directed  toward  finding  where  these  treasures  were  con- 
cealed, and  the  best  moda  of  acquiring  their  possession.'  Jlowe's  ^f or  monism 
Vpvtilfitt^  11.  In  the  t«iwns  of  ralmyra  and  Manchester,  in  1833,  documents 
defamatory  to  the  family  were  circulated  for  signature,  one  receiving  1 1  and 
ftDOthcr  51  names.  Given  with  signatures  in  Ilotre^s  Mormonum  Unveiled, 
201-2,  and  in  Kitlder^a  iformoniam,  20-1.  See  also  Ohhnmfii^  O'esch,  d. 
liorm.,  9-14,  103-10,  200-1;  Oaz^-tte  of  Utah,  1874,  17;  Tucker's  Orh/in  and 
Prog,  jlor.,  11-20.  In  one  of  these  documents,  8igne<l  and  sworn  to  l)y  Peter 
IngersoU,  he  said  that  the  Smith  family  employed  most  of  their  time  in  gold- 
di>rging.  At  one  time  Joseph  Smith  senior  told  IngersoU  to  hold  a  mineral 
rod  in  his  hand,  a  piece  of  witch-hazel,  and  selected  a  place  to  stand  where 
be  was  to  whisper  directions  to  the  rod;  Smith  stood  apart,  throwing  liiniself 
into  TarioQS  shapes,  but  was  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Aguin  ho 
took  a  stone  that  IngersoU  had  picked  up  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  invalu- 
able; looking  at  it  earnestly,  he  said  it  revealed  to  him  chests  of  gold  and 
silver  at  the  back  of  his  house;  and  putting  it  into  his  hat,  threw  himself 
into  various  attitudes,  and  soon  appeared  exhausted;  then  in  a  faint  voice, 
said,  *If  you  only  knew  what  I  had  seen  you  would  Ijelicve.*  Some  time  be- 
fore Joseph's  discovery  of  the  gold  plates,  the  elder  Smith  told  IngersoU 
that  a  book  had  been  found  in  Canada  in  a  hoUow  tree  which  treated  of  the 
discorei^  of  this  continent 
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And  he  was  told  to  join  none  of  them^  that  all  were 
corrupt,  all  were  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  still  gazing  earnestly 
up  into  heaven.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and 
Joseph  was  yet  scarcely  fifteen. 

When  the  young  prophet  began  to  proclaim  his 
vision,  the  wise  men  and  preachers  of  the  several  sects 
laughed  at  him ;  called  him  a  silly  boy,  and  told  him  * 
that  if  his  mind  had  really  been  disturbed,  it  was  the 
devil's  doing.  ''Signs  and  revelations,"  said  they, 
"are  of  by-gone  timo^;  it  ill  befits  one  so  young  to 
lie  before  God  and  in  the  presence  of  his  people." 
"Nevertheless,"  replied  Joseph,  "I  have  had  a  vision." 
Then  they  reviled  him,  and  the  boy  became  disheart* 
ened  and  was  entangled  again  in  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  under  the  heavy  hand  of  their  oppression. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  could  not  thus  be 
quenched.  The  young  man  repented,  and  sought  and 
found  forgiveness.  Retiring  to  his  bed,  midst  prayer 
and  supplication,  on  the  night  of  September  21, 1823, 
presently  the  room  grew  light,  and  a  figure  robed  in 
exceeding  whiteness  stood  by  the  bedside,  the  feet 
not  touching  the  floor.  And  a  voice  was  heard,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  Moroni,  and  am  come  to  you,  Joseph,  as  a 
messenger  from  God."  Then  the  angel  told  the  youth 
that  the  Lord  had  for  him  a  great  work  to  do,  that  his 
name  should  be  known  to  all  people,  and  of  him  should 
be  spoken  both  good  and  evil.  He  told  him  of  a  book 
w-ritten  on  plates  of  gold,  and  containing  an  account 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  the 
gospel  as  delivered  to  them  by  Christ.  He  said  that 
deposited  with  those  plates  were  two  stones  in  silver 
bows,  which,  fastened  to  a  breastplate,  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim;  and  that  now  as  in  ancient  times 
the  possession  and  use  of  the  stones  constituted  a  seer, 
and  that  through  them  the  book  might  be  translated. 
After  oflfering  many  scriptural  quotations  from  both 
the  old  and  the  new  testament,  and  charging  the  young 
man  that  when  the  book  and  the  breastplate  were  de- 
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livered  to  him  he  should  show  them  to  no  one,  under 
pain  of  death  and  destruction — the  place  where  the 
plates  were  deposited  meanwhile  being  clearly  re- 
vealed to  his  mental  vision — the  light  in  the  room 
grew  dim,  as  Moroni  ascended  along  a  pathway  of 
glory  into  heaven,  and  finally  darkness  was  there  as 
before.  The  visit  was  made  three  times,  the  last 
ending  with  the  dawn,  when  Joseph  arose  greatly  ex- 
hausted and  went  into  the  field  to  work. 

His  father,  observing  his  condition,  sent  him  home ; 
but  on  the  way  Joseph  fell  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness to  the  ground.  Soon,  however,  the  voice  of 
Moroni  was  heard,  commanding  him  to  return  to  his 
father,  and  tell  him  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  young  man  obeyed.  The  father  answered  that 
it  was  of  God;  the  son  should  do  as  the  messenger 
had  said.  Then  Joseph,  knowing  from  the  vision 
where  the  plates  were  hidden,  went  to  the  west 
side  of  a  hill,  called  the  hill  Cumorah,  near  the  town 
of  Manchester,  and  beneath  a  large  stone,  part  of 
whose  top  appeared  above  the  ground,  in  a  stone 
box,*  he   found    the    plates,'  the    urim    and    thum- 

'  Oliver  Cowdery  stated  that  he  visited  the  spot,  and  that  *at  the  bottom 
of  this  [hole]  lay  a  stone  of  suitable  size,  the  upper  surface  being  smooth. 
At  each  edge  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  cement,  and  into  this  cement  at 
the  four  e<^e8  of  this  stone  were  placed  erect  four  others,  their  lower  edges 
resting  in  the  cement  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  first  stone.  The  four  last 
named  when  placed  erect  formed  a  box,  the  comers,  or  whore  the  edges  of 
the  four  came  in  contact,  were  also  cemented  so  finnly  that  the  moisture 
from  without  was  prevented  from  entering.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  four  erect  or  side  stones  were  smooth.  The  ]x>x 
was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  breastplate.  From  the  bottom  of  the  box 
or  from  the  breastplate  arose  three  small  pillars,  composed  of  the  some  de- 
scription of  cement  as  that  used  on  the  edges;  and  upon  these  three  nillars 
were  placed  the  records.  The  box  containing  the  records  was  covered  with 
another  stone,  the  lower  surface  being  flat  and  the  upper  crowning.*  Mackay's 
The  Mormon8y  20. 

'Orson  Pratt  thus  describes  the  plates.  Vision s,  14:  'These  records  were 
engraved  on  plates,  which  had  the  appearance  of  gold.  Each  plate  was  not 
far  from  seven  by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  as  thick 
as  common  tin.  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with  engravings  in  Egyptian 
characters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fast- 
ened at  one  edge  with  three  rings  nmning  through  the  whole.  This  volume 
was  about  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  a  part  of  it  was  scaled.  The  char- 
acters or  letters  upon  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved. 
The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well 
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mim/  and  the  breastplate.*  But  when  he  was  about  to 
take  them  out  Moroni  stood  beside  him  and  said,  "Not 
yet;  meet  me  here  at  this  time  each  year  for  four  years, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.."     Joseph  obeyed. 

The  elder  Smith  was  poor,  and  the  boys  were  some- 
times obliged  to  hire  themselves  out  as  laborers.  It 
was  on  the  22d  of  September,  1823,  that  the  plates 
were  found.  The  following  year  Alvin  died,  and  in 
October  1825  Joseph  went  to  work  for  Josiah  Stoal, 
in  Chenango  county.  This  man  had  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  silver  mine  at  Harmony,  Pennsylvania, 
said  to  have  been  once  worked  by  Spaniards.  Thither 
Joseph  wont  with  the  other  men  to  dig  for  silver,* 

as  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraYing.*  In  the  introdncticm  to  the  Book  of  Mor* 
man  (Xcw  York  cd.),  Yiii.,  is  given  essentially  the  same  description.  See 
also  lionwick'a  Mormons  and  SUvtr  Mines,  61;  Uertrand^  Mem.  d*un  aMot.,  25; 
OUhauHtn,  Oesrh.  d.  Monti.,  12-21);  Stenhouse,  Les  Mormons,  i.-vii.;  Ferruf 
Utah  and  The  MormonSy  58;  MacLnj/'ft  The  Mormons,  15-22;  JSmurlxr^s  IL'st. 
Mormons^  1S-2S.  Vov  fac-uimilc  of  writing  on  golden  plates,  see  Uf^uUe^s 
Life  in  Utah^  25.  For  illustrations  of  the  hill,  iindiug  the  plates,  etc.,  see 
Marknfs  The  Mormonn,  15;  Smuckcr^s  J/itt.  Mormons,  24;  Tucker^s  Orhjin 
and  Pro'j.  Mor.,  frontispiece.  When  sceptics  ask,  Why  are  not  the  plates 
forthcoming?  ttclicvcrs  ask  in  turn.  Why  arc  not  forthcoming  the  stone  tablet 
of  Moses?    And  yet  the  ten  commandments  arc  to-day  accepted. 

^  *With  the  book  were  found  the  urim  and  thuuiniim,  two  trauajparent 
crystals  set  in  the  rims  of  a  l)Ow.  Tliese  pebbles  were  the  8eer*s  lustm- 
ment  whereby  the  mystery  of  hidden  things  wos  to  bo  revealed!*  Intro- 
duction to  Book  of  Mormon  iXew  York  ed.),  viii.  'The  best  attainable  defi- 
nition of  the  ancient  urim  and  thummim  is  quite  vague  and  indistinct.  An 
accepted  biblical  lexicographer  gives  the  meaning  as  ** light  and  perfection,*' 
or  the  '*sliiuing  and  the  [>crfcct."  The  following  is  (quoted  from  Butte ncorth's 
Concordance:  **  There  arc  various  conjectures  al>out  the  urim  and  tlmmmim, 
whether  they  were  the  stones  in  the  liigh-priest  s  breastplate,  or  something 
distinct  from  them;  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  inquire  into,  since 
God  has  left  it  a  secret.  It  is  evident  that  the  urim  and  thummim  wen 
appointed  to  inquire  of  God  by,  on  momentous  occasions,  and  continued  in 
use.  as  some  think,  only  till  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  all  con- 
clude that  this  was  never  restored  after  its  destruction.*"  Tuckers  Oriijtn  and 
Proij.  Mor.,  32. 

^  *A  breastplate  such  as  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest 
from  the  arrows  and  weapons  of  their  enemy.*  Mwkay^s  The  Mormons^  20. 

*  *  Hence  arose  the  very  prevalent  story  of  my  having  been  a  money  digger.* 
Jlisl.  Jonrph Smith,  in  Ttm*'n  and  SruftoHM,  May  2,  1842.  It  seoms  fr«>m  this, 
or  some  other  cause,  that  the  followers  of  Smith  have  never  regarded  mining 
with  favor,  although  some  of  them  at  times  have  engaged  in  that  occuiiation. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  Mormons  were  among  the  (irst 
in  tiie  iield,  at  Coloma,  at  Mormon  liar,  and  clsewliere.  Left  thero  a  little 
longer,  tliey  would  swm  have  gathered  barrels  of  the  precious  dnst;  but 
promptly  upon  the  call  they  dropped  their  tools,  almndoned  their  brilliant 
prospects,  and  crossing  the  Sierra,  began  to  build  homes  among  their  people 
in  the  untenanted  desert. 
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boarding  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Hale.  After  a  month's 
fruitless  effort  Stoal  was  induced  by  Joseph  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking;  but  meanwhile  the  youth  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Hale's  pretty  daughter,  Emma, 
and  wished  to  marry  her.  Hale  objected,  owing  to 
his  continued  assertions  that  he  had  seen  visions,  and 
the  resulting  persecutions;  so  Joseph  took  Emma  to 
the  house  of  Squire  Tarbill,  at  South  Bainbridge, 
where  they  were  married  the  18th  of  January,  1827, 
and  thence  returned  to  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
worked  during  the  following  season.^ 

Every  year  went  Joseph  to  the  hill  Cumorah  to 
hold  communion  with  the  heavenly  messenger,  and  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1827,  Moroni  delivered  to  him 
the  plates,®  and  the  urim  and  thummim  with  which 
to  translate  them,  charging  him  on  pain  of  dire  dis- 

^  AmoDg  the  many  charges  of  wronff-doing  ascribed  to  Smith  from  first  to 
last^  waa  that  of  having  stolen  Hale^  daughter.  In  answer  it  is  said  that 
the  youDg  woman  was  of  age,  and  had  the  right  to  marry  whom  and  as  she 
chose. 

*  *  When  the  appointed  hour  came,  the  prophet,  assuming  his  practised 
air  of  mystery,  took  in  hand  his  money -digging  spade  and  a  large  napkin, 
and  went  off  in  silence  and  alone  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  and  after  an 
absence  of  some  three  hours,  returned,  apparently  with  his  sacred  charge  con- 
cealed within  the  folds  of  the  napkin.  Keminding  the  (Smith)  family  of  the 
original  "command"  as  revealed  to  him,  strict  injunction  of  non-intervention 
and  non -inspection  was  given  to  them,  under  the  same  terrible  penalty  as  be- 
fore dcnoimced  for  its  violation.  Conflicting  stories  were  afterwards  told  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  book  in  concealment  and  safety,  which 
are  not  worth  repeatinff,  further  than  to  mention  that  the  first  place  of  secre- 
tion was  said  to  be  under  a  heavy  hearthstone  in  the  Smith  family  mansion. 
Smith  told  a  frightful  story  of  the  display  of  celestial  pyrotechnics  on  the  ex- 
posure to  his  view  of  the  sacred  book — the  angel  who  na<l  led  him  to  the  dis- 
covciy  again  appearing  as  his  guide  and  protector,  and  confronting  ten  thou- 
sand devils  gatnered  there,  with  their  menacing  sulphurous  flame  and  smoke, 
to  deter  him  from  his  purpose  1  This  story  was  repeated  and  magnified  by 
the  believers,  and  no  doubt  aided  the  experiment  upon  superstitious  minds 
which  eventuated  so  successfully.'  Tucker^ 8  Orig,  and  Prog.  Mor.,  30-31. 
*A  great  variety  of  contradictory  stories  were  related  by  the  Smith  family 
before  they  had  any  fixed  plan  of  operation,  r&specting  the  finding  of  the 
plates  from  which  their  book  was  translated.  One  is,  that  after  the  plates 
were  taken  from  their  hiding-place  bv  Jo,  he  again  laid  them  down,  looked 
into  the  hole,  where  he  saw  a  toad,  which  immediately  transformed  itself  into 
a  spirit  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  blow.  Another  is,  that  after  he  liad  got 
the  plates,  a  spirit  assaulted  him  with  the  intention  of  getting  them  from  his 
possession,  and  actually  jerked  them  out  of  his  hands.  Jo,  nothing  daunted, 
seized  them  again,  and  started  to  run,  when  his  Satanic  majesty,  or  the  spirit, 
applied  his  foot  to  the  prophet's  seat  of  honor  which  raised  three  or  four  feet 
frwn  the  ground.'  Howes  Moi-monimn  UnveiUd^  275-(5.  The  excavation 
was  at  the  time  said  to  be  IGO  feet  in  extent,  though  that  is  probably  an  ex- 
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aster  to  guard  them  well  until  he  should  call  for 
them.  Persecutions  increased  when  it  was  known 
that  Joseph  had  in  his  possession  the  plates  of  gold, 
and  every  art  that  Satan  could  devise  or  put  in  force 
through  the  agency  of  wicked  men  was  employed  to 

aggeration.  It  had  a  substantial  door  of  two-inch  plank,  and  a  secnre  lock. 
Lapse  of  time  and  other  causes  have  almost  effaced  its  existence.  Tucb&'a 
Or  if /in  and  Prog.  Mo7\,  48.  *In  1843,  near  Kinderhook,  Illinois,  in  exca- 
vating a  largo  mound,  six  brass  plates  were  discovered  of  a  bell-shape  fonr 
inches  in  lengtli  and  covered  with  ancient  characters.  They  were  fastened 
together  with  two  iron  wires  almost  entirely  corroded,  and  were  foond 
alon^  with  charcoal,  ashes,  and  human  bones,  more  than  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface  of  a  mound  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  common  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Large  trees  growing  upon  these  artificial  mounds  attest  their  sreat 
antiquity. .  .No  key  lias  yet  been  discovered  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
engravings  upon  these  brass  plates,  or  of  the  strange  gylplis  upon  the 
ruins  of  Otolum  in  Mexico.  *  Daniel  Wedderbum,  in  Popular  Scienre  ifonihly, 
Dec.  1870;  see  also  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  186-7,  and  engraved  cuts  in  TViy* 
lor*8  Discusffions,  and  in  Mackay's  7 he  Mormons^  26-7.  On  the  authority  d 
Kidder,  Mormonism^  23-6,  Willard  Chase,  a  carpenter,  said:  *In  the  fore 
part  of  September  (I  believe)  1827,  the  prophet  requested  me  to  make  him  « 
chest,  infoi-ming  me  that  he  designed  to  move  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
pecting soon  to  get  his  gold  lx>ok,  he  wanted  a  chest  to  lock  it  up,  giving  me 
to  understand,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  would  make  the  chest  he  woold 
give  me  a  share  in  the  book.  I  told  him  my  business  was  such  that  I  could 
not  make  it;  but  if  he  would  bring  the  book  to  me,  I  would  lock  it  up  for 
him.  He  said  that  would  not  do,  as  he  was  commanded  to  keep  it  two  yean 
without  letting  it  come  to  the  eye  of  any  one  but  himself.  Tnis  command- 
ment, however,  he  did  not  keep,  for  in  less  than  two  years  twelve  men  nid 
they  had  seen  it.  I  told  him  to  get  it  and  convince  me  of  its  existence,  Mid 
I  would  make  him  a  chest;  but  he  said  that  would  not  do;  as  he  must  have  a 
chest  to  lock  the  book  in  as  soon  as  he  took  it  out  of  the  ground.  I  saw  him 
a  fews  days  after,  when  he  told  me  I  must  make  the  chest.  I  told  him  plainly 
that  I  could  not,  upon  which  he  told  me  that  I  could  have  no  share  in  the  book. 
A  few  weeks  after  this  conversation  he  came  to  my  house  and  related  the 
following  story:  That  on  the  22d  of  September  he  arose  early  in  the  morning 
and  took  a  one-horse  wagon  of  some  one  that  had  staged  over  night  at  their 
house,  without  leave  or  Hcense;  and,  together  with  his  wife,  repaired  to  the 
hill  which  contained  the  book.  He  left  nis  wife  in  the  wagon,  oy  the  road, 
and  went  alone  to  the  hill,  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  n^  from  the  road; 
he  said  ho  then  took  the  book  out  of  the  ground  and  hid  it  in  a  tree-top  and 
returned  home.  He  then  went  to  the  town  of  Macedon  to  work.  After 
about  ten  days,  it  having  been  suggested  that  some  one  had  got  his  book,  hia 
wife  went  after  him:  he  hired  a  horse,  and  went  home  in  the  f^temoon,  stayed 
long  enough  to  drink  one  cup  of  tea,  and  then  went  for  his  book,  found  it 
safe,  took  off  his  frock,  wrapt  it  round  it,  put  it  under  his  arm,  and  ran  all 
the  way  home,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  He  said  he  should  think  it 
would  weigh  sixty  pounds,  and  was  sure  it  would  weigh  forty.  On  his  retain 
home  he  said  he  was  attacked  by  two  men  in  the  wcNods,  and  knocked  them 
both  down  and  made  his  escape,  arrived  safe,  and  secured  his  treasure.  He 
then  observed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  stone  (which  he  acknowledged 
belonged  to  me)  he  would  not  have  obtaine<l  the  book.  A  few  days  after- 
ward he  told  one  of  my  neighbors  that  ho  had  not  got  any  such  book,  and 
never  had;  but  that  he  told  the  story  to  deceive  the  damned  fool  (meaning 
me),  to  get  him  to  make  a  chest.*  Others  give  other  accounts,  but  it 
to  me  not  worth  while  to  follow  them  further. 
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wrest  them  from  him.  But  almighty  power  and  wis- 
dom prevailed,  and  the  sacred  relics  were  safely  kept 
till  the  day  the  messenger  called  for  them,  when  they 
were  delivered  into  his  hands,  Joseph  meanwhile  hav- 
ing accomplished  by  them  all  that  was  required  of 
him. 

And  now  so  fierce  becomes  the  fieiy  malevolence  of 
the  enemy  that  Joseph  is  obliged  to  fly.^  He  is  very 
poor,  having  absolutely  nothing,  until  a  farmer  named 
Martin  Harris  has  pity  on  him  and  gives  him  fifty 
dollars,*^  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  go  with  his  wife 
to  her  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.^^  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  there  in  December,  he  begins  copying  the 

*'Sooii  the  news  of  his  discoveries  spread  abroad  throughout  all  those 
parts. .  .The  house  was  frequently  beset  by  mobs  and  evil-designincr  persons. 
Several  times  he  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped.  Every  device  was 
used  to  get  the  plates  away  from  him.  And  being  continually  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  a  gang  of  abandoned  wretches,  he  at  length  concluded  to  leave 
the  place,  and  go  to  Pennsylvania;  and  accordingly  packed  up  hia  goods, 

Eittins  the  plates  into  a  barrel  of  beans,  and  proceeded  upon  his  journey. 
e  baa  not  gone  far  before  he  was  overtaken  by  an  officer  with  a  search-war- 
rant, who  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  should  surely  obtain  the 
plates;  after  searching  very  diligently,  he  was  sadly  diBappointea  at  not  find- 
ug  them.  Mr  Smith  then  drove  on,  but  before  he  got  to  his  journey's  end 
he  was  again  overtaken  by  an  officer  on  the  same  buniness,  and  after  ransack- 
ing the  wagon  very  carefully,  he  went  his  way  as  much  chagrined  as  the  first 
at  not  being  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his  research.  Without  any  fur- 
ther molestation,  he  pursued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  the  northern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  which  part  his  father-in- 
law  resided.'  PrcUCs  Viftions^  15. 

*•  •  In  the  neighliorhood  (of  Smith's  old  home)  there  lived  a  farmer  possessed 
of  some  money  and  more  credulity.  Every  wind  of  doctrine  afifected  him. 
He  had  been  in  turn  a  quaker,  a  Weslcyan,  a  baptist,  a  presbyterian.  His 
heterogeneous  and  unsettled  views  admirably  qualified  him  for  disciplcship 
where  novelty  was  paramount,  and  concrete  things  M'ere  invested  with  the 
enchantment  of  mystery.  He  was  enraptured  with  the  younc;  prophet,  and 
offered  him  fifty  dollars  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  his  new  bible.'  Taylder's 
Mormtnut,  xx\iii.-ix. 

"  'Soon  after  Smith's  arrival  at  Harmony,  Isaac  Hale  (Smith's  father-in- 
law)  heard  he  had  brought  a  wonderful  box  of  plates  with  him.  Hale  ''was 
shown  a  box  in  which  it  is  said  they  were  contained,  which  had  to  all  ap- 
pearances been  usecl  as  a  glass  box  of  the  common  window-glass.  I  was 
aUowcd  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  box,  and  they  gave  me  to  imacrstand  that 
the  book  of  plates  was  then  in  the  box — into  which,  however,  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  look.  I  inquired  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  who  was  to  be  the  first  who 
would  be  allowed  to  see  the  book  of  plates.  He  said  it  was  a  young  child. 
After  this  I  became  dissatisfied,  and  informed  him  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  house  of  that  description,  which  I  could  not  be  allowed  to  see, 
he  nmst  take  it  away;  if  ho  did  not,  I  was  determined  to  see  it.  After  that 
the  plates  were  said  to  be  hid  in  the  woods.'"  Iloive's  Mormoniem  UiivtUed^ 
2Gi. 
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characters  on  the  plates,  Martin  Harris  coming  to  his 
assistance,  and  by  means  of  the  urim  and  thummim 
manages  to  translate  some  of  them,  which  work  is 
continued  till  February  1828.  Harris'  wife  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious  about  the  matter,  and  finally  obtains 
possession  through  her  husband  of  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript. ^^    About  this  time  Harris  takes  a  copy 

"  Martin  Harrifl  'says  he  \iTote  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  as  Smith 
dictated;  and  at  one  time  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  so  great  that  a  screen 
was  hung  up  between  him  and  the  prophet;  at  other  times  the  prophet  wonld 
sit  in  a  different  room,  or  up  stairs,  while  the  Lord  was  communicating  to  him 
the  contents  of  the  plates.  Uo  does  not  jpretend  that  ho  ever  saw  the  won- 
derful plates  but  once,  although  he  and  iSmith  were  engaged  for  months  in 
deciphering  their  contents.'  Mormoni«m  Unveiled,  14.  'Harris  rendered 
Smitli  valuable  ossiatanco  by  truuscribing  for  him,  since  he  could  not  writs 
himself.  Poor  Martin  was  unfortunately  gifted  with  a  troublesome  wife.  Her 
inquisitive  and  domineering  nature  made  him  dread  unpleasant  results  from 
his  present  engagement.  His  manuscript  hod  reached  IIG  pages,  and  ho 
therefore  begged  permission  to  read  it  to  her  "  with  the  hope  that  it  mi^t 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  feelings. "  His  request  was  at  length  granted; 
but  through  carelessness  or  perfidy,  while  in  his  house,  the  precious  docn- 
ment  was  irrecoverably  lost.  Joseph  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  this 
hindcronce,  but  more  from  the  anger  of  heaven  which  was  manifested  against 
him.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  resumed  his  task,  ha\'ing  secured  the  services 
of  another  scribe,  Oliver  Ck>wdery,  a  school-master  in  the  neighborhood. 
Martin  Harris,  earnest  as  he  was,  had  never  yet  been  favored  with  a  si^ht  of 
the  golden  plates.  He  had  not  attained  to  sufficient  purity  of  mind;  out  a 
copy  of  a  small  i)ortion  of  their  contents  was  placed  in  liis  hands,  and  this  he 
was  told  ho  might  show  to  any  scholar  in  the  world,  if  he  wished  to  bo  sat- 
islled.  Accordmcly  he  started  for  New  York,  sought  Professor  Anthon 
(Cliarles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  then  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Colum- 
bia College),  antl  requested  his  opinion.*  Tmjlder'»  Mormons,  xxxviii.-ix. 
*She  (Harris's  wife)  contrived  in  her  husband's  sleep  to  steal  from  him  the 
particular  source  of  her  disturbance,  and  burned  the  manuscript  to  oshos. 
For  years  she  kept  this  incendiarism  a  profound  secret  to  herself,  oven  nntil 
after  the  book  was  pu])lished.  Smith  and  Harris  held  her  accountable  for  the 
theft,  but  supposed  she  had  handed  the  manuscript  to  some  *' evil-designing 
persons,"  to  be  used  somehow  in  injuring  their  cause.  A  fend  was  thus  pro- 
duced between  husband  and  wife  which  was  never  reconciled.  Great  con* 
Btcruation  now  pervaded  the  Mormon  circles.  The  reappearance  of  the  myste- 
rious stranger  (who  had  before  visited  the  Smiths)  was  again  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  conjecture  by  observers,  from  whom  was  withheld  all  cxplsknation 
of  his  identity  or  purpose.  It  was  not  at  first  an  easy  task  to  convince  the 
prophet  of  the  entire  innocency  of  his  trustecl  friend  Harris  in  the  matter  of 
this  calamitous  event,  though  mutual  conGdouce  and  friendship  were  ultimately 
restored.*  Tucker's  Orig,  and  Profj,  3/or.,  4G.  Of  this  lost  manuscript  Smith 
af terw'ard  wrote 2  '  Some  time  after  Mr  Harris  had  begun  to  write  for  mo  he 
began  to  tease  me  to  give  him  liberty  to  carry  the  writings  home  and  show 
them,  and  desired  of  mo  that  I  would  inquire  of  the  Lorn  through  the  nrim 
and  thummim  if  he  might  not  do  so.'  To  two  inquiries  the  reply  was  no,  bnt 
a  third  application  resulted  in  permission  being  granted  under  certain  re- 
strictions, which  were,  that  Harris  might  show  the  papers  to  his  brother, 
his  wife,  her  sister,  his  fatlier  and  mother,  and  to  no  one  else.  Accordingly 
Smith  required  Harris  to  bind  himself  in  a  covenant  to  him  in  the  most 
•oleum  manner  that  he  would  not  do  otherwise  than  had  been  directed.    '  He 
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of  some  of  the  characters  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  submits  them  to  the  examination  of  Professor 
Anthon  and  Dr  Mitchell,  who  pronounce  them  to 
be  Egyptian,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.^    Hien 

did  to,'  tayt  Smith.  'He  boand  himaelf  as  I  reauired  of  him,  took  the 
writing!,  and  went  hie  way.  Notwithstanding ...  he  aid  show  them  to  others, 
and  by  stratagem  they  got  them  away  from  hmi.'  SmUh,  in  Times  and  Sea- 
mmt^UL  785-6. 

"  In  a  letter  to  E.  D.  Howe,  printed  in  his  book,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  New  York  edition  of  the  A»k  qf  Mofjnon,  Prof.  Anthon,  among  other 
itstfimmts,  denies  that  he  ever  gave  a  certificate.    The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

<  New  Tork,  Febnuuy  17, 1834. 
*I>BAB  Sir:  I  received  yoar  letter  of  the  0th,  and  lose  no  time  in  making 
a  reply.  The  whole  stoz^  about  my  pronoondng  the  Mormon  inscription  to 
be  leformed  Egyptian  hierogylphics  is  perfectly  false.  Some  years  ago,  a 
nbin,  u>parently  simple-heartea  farmer  called  on  me  with  a  note  from  Dr 
Mitchell,  of  oar  city,  now  dead,  requesting  me  to  decipher,  if  possible,  the 
paper  which  the  Ibrmer  would  hand  me.  upon  examininff  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all  a  trick — perhaps  a  hoax. 
When  I  asked  the  person  who  bronsht  it  how  he  obtained  the  writing,  he  save 
Be  the  following  account:  A  gold  book  consisting  of  a  number  of  plates,  fast- 
eoed  together  by  wires  of  the  same  material,  had  been  dug  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  along  with  it  an  enormous  pcdr  of  specta- 
dea.  These  spectacles  were  so  large  that  if  any  person  attempted  to  look 
thztiii^  them,  nis  two  eyes  would  look  through  one  glass  only,  the  spectacles 
in  onestion  beinff  altogether  too  large  for  the  human  face.  **  Whoever,"  he 
ssio,  "  examined  the  jMates  throuf;h  the  glasses  was  enabled  not  only  to  read 
them,  bat  fully  to  unaerstand  their  meanmg."  All  this  Imowledge,  however. 
wasconfined  to  a  young  man,  who  had  the  trunk  containing  the  boo£  and  specta- 
cles in  his  sole  possession.  This  young  man  was  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  a 
gsrret  in  a  farm-house,  and  being  thus  concealed  from  view,  he  put  on  the 

rtacles  occasionally,  or  rather  looked  through  one  of  the  glasses,  deciphered 
characters  in  the  book,  and  having  committed  some  of  them  to  paper, 
handed  copies  from  behind  the  curtain  to  those  who  stood  outside,  ^^t  a 
word  was  said  about  their  being  deciphered  by  the  gift  of  God.  Everythins 
hi  this  way  was  effected  by  the  large  pair  of  spectacles.  The  farmer  added 
that  he  had  been  requested  to  contribute  a  sum  of  money  toward  the  publica- 
tioQ  of  the  golden  book,  the  conteuts  of  which  would,  as  he  was  told,  produce 
an  entire  change  in  the  world,  and  save  it  from  ruin.  So  urgent  had  been 
these  solicitations,  that  he  intended  aellmg  his  farm  and  giving  the  amount  to 
those  who  wished  to  publish  the  plates.  As  a  last  precautionarv  step,  he  had 
resolved  to  come  to  ^ew  York,  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  learned  about 
the  meaning  of  the  paper  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  which  had  been 
nven  him  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Iwok,  although  no  translation  had  at 
that  time  been  made  by  the  young  man  with  spectacles.  On  hearing  this  odd 
story,  I  changed  my  opinion  about  the  paper,  and  instead  of  viewing  it  any 
kx^er  aa  a  hoax,  I  began  to  regard  it  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  fanner 
oCbis  money,  and  I  communicated  my  suspicions  to  him,  warning  him  to  be- 
ware of  rogues.  He  requested  an  opinion  from  me  in  writing,  which,  of 
oooiae,  I  declined  to  give,  and  he  then  took  his  leave,  taking  his  paper  with 
Um.  This  p^per  in  question  was,  in  fact,  a  singular  scrolL  It  consisted  of 
all  kinds  of  singular  characters  disposed  in  columns,  and  had  evidently  been 
prepared  hv  some  person  who  had  before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing 
vanoos  alphabets,  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes;  Roman 
letters  inverted  or  placed  sideways  were  arranged  and  placed  in  perpendicular 
f*iimnwkm^  and  tho  whole  ended  m  a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle,  divided  into 
Emt,  VujL  4 
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Joseph  buys  of  his  wife's  father  a  small  farm  and  goes 
to  work  on  it.  In  February  IS 29  he  receives  a  visit 
from  his  own  father,  at  which  time  a  revelation  comes 
to  Joseph  Smith  senior,  through  the  son,  calling  him 
to  faith  and  good  works.  The  month  following  Mar- 
tin Harris  asks  for  and  receives  a  revelation,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  regarding  the  plates,  wherein  the 
said  Harris  is  told  that  Joseph  has  in  his  possession 
the  plates  which  he  claims  to  have,  that  they  were 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Lord  God,  who  likewise  gave 
him  power  to  translate  them,  and  that  he,  Harris, 
should  bear  witness  of  the  same.  Three  months 
later,  Harris  having  meanwhile  acted  as  his  scribe, 
Joseph  is  commanded  to  rest  for  a  season  in  his  work 
of  translating  until  directed  to  take  it  up  again. 


Tvioas  compartiMfits.  arekcd  iri:ii  wi-.^cs  ssna$c  mwki,  and  cridc&tlj 
copied  after  the  Mexi«.'aa  ctLezdar  g'>ca  br  H;izibo!-it.  bcs  cofud  in  rach  a 
way  as  not  to  hetny  the  tocrv^  v hecv>f  i:  v:u  ^ierired.  I  aa  thas  particular  aa 
to  the  a>nttfuC8  of  "the  pai^r.  i3afc::::h  u  I  hare  fr«q^<&:iy  oonTened  with 
fries J5  on  the  subject  sinc^  the  M.-r::>:a  cxciiez^nest  Mfan.  and  veil  remem- 
Kr  i;xAi  the  paper  vvntainevi  anyLhi::^  clw  bet  Ei^yptzan hieri^y^ci^  Some 
tin:e  After,  the  fanner  paid  me  V  secczvi  vis::,  fie  bcoc^t  vith  him  the  cdU 
Kvk  in  i>rint,  and  odVrvv!  it  to  =iif  for  aCe.  I  decli=«ii  pgn'*^ning  He  Um 
a^le-.l  p«raii*u«>u  to  leave  the  Kvk  vi:h  ziie  f  :r  <sa=ii2A=k>Q.  I  declined  re- 
cvivia^  is«  althoi^h  hU  caoner  was  strac^Iy  urgent.     I  aiTvrted  CAce  mora 


tm^'iL  e^LaziLized.  He  sail  the  ctirw  <i  G-aI  wrdd  cvc«  apjA  kim  if  he  did. 
On  my  pnMniiu  hir:.  hv^w^ver.  to  go  to  a  cUiCtstrkSe,  he  toli  me  he  vonld 
cj^s  the  tr^£  if  1  wo -'..I  take  th^  c:ir»  cf  ikxl  ni^-n  ciyKlf.  I  replied  I 
w :  -.11  I>  so  w::h  the  ^7vate»t  wiUiz^rieiRs.  Ani  w»:cll  iix'^  <«ry  risk  of  that 
iua:;i:\.  rr.^«iii\i  I  >xhi-.1  czly  extri.TiVf  hi=i  :r:ci  the  ^n*^  of  the"  rc^et^  He 
xii-z-  \zi',  zirf.  I  hive  £iven  'y.-(i  a  full  ssatecent  oi  all  that  I  know  respecting 
tc-i  .rl^lz .-:  M.TT:>:iiis=:.  and  crust  bv^  •::  y.c.  as  a  per^^cal  £ivor.  to  pabUah 
t^iis  l-.TTer  i=i=»ciasely.  sh-.-wli  y:u  ^i  =:y  sjow  cxctioc-ed  a^ain  by  the 
WT-: :.. :i  i'i  ii^LkXi .-a^      '      Y  :cr»  resjwctf-illy ,  "  ChaSIXS  A !rrHON .  * 

Iz  i*  :ct  fa:r  ^?  ssare  this  Szi::h  :i<^ver  clkised  thas  t2be  charactcn 
th-e  .riizary  ^^Rek  cr  Htbr«w.  ^ct  werv  wc.,i:  he  «.*alled  Refonoed  ^^jpdaa. 
Kltt^  sLji:  *  H^  cave  :::<  a  j^rtizsrate  whi.-h  1  t;.vk  and  pet  into  my  pocket* 
az.1  wu  ;:i«t  Itavu:^  ;he  hjcse  whin  Mr  .X^thcn  called  =ie  back.  «ad  aaked 
ri=  L'-.v  zz-t  y:cz^  can  f.^zi  :c:  th^s  therv  wvre  c.Id  plate*  in  the  place 
wi'-rs  h<  f.-fiLl  tztsz.  I  aL^v\::v<i  thi:  an  az^l  c:  \.r.\i  had  nevvaled  it  onto 
c-=i.  H<i  th'^n  sail  -liiiw  :::<.  Le:  =::  j«>2  thit  w>;rti=oa».  I  aL>xcdingly  took 
::  •.•It  :f  my  p«xk^t  an<i  ^t«^  ::  :o  him.  when  he  tcvk  it  and  ton?  it  to  piecei» 
ttyji^  :has  toterv  was  l,-j'si:':i  izLii^  u:w  ±s  mitiisteriz^  cf  an^b^  and  that  if 
I  Vjcll  hcin^  the  ;:lites  to  him  ::^  w.iM  trai*la:e  tiem.  1  informed  him 
zhAZ  part  cf  the  pliUM  wejv  s^^.  ^nl  :h^:  I  wjj  ::rc:.lien  to  bcinz  them; 
Le  KclirHl,  "I  oum-::  rvikl  a  s^jI';*!  1.«.v4.  '  1  !.*::  h:-u  anJ.  went  to  Vr  Mil- 
>.aiiII."who  flicctxoced  what  lV.-:jh«t.T  Au:h-.-::  IiiL^I  «U'i  rwprcos^  bcth  the 
v:aaff«cwrf  and  tew  transLasxhro. '  F.::ri  .  '  'J  ^'jt:  rV^t.  \iii.  ^ 


\ 
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The  tenor  of  the  book  of  Mormon"  is  in  this  wise: 
Following  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of 
Babely  the  peoples  of  the  earth  were  scattered  abroad, 
one  colony  being  led  by  the  Lord  across  the  ocean  to 
America.  Fifteen  hundred  years  after,  or  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  they  were  destroyed  for  their 
wickedness.  Of  the  original  number  was  Jared, 
among  whose  descendants  was  the  prophet  Ether, 
who  was  their  historian.  Ether  livecf  to  witness  the 
extinction  of  his  nation,  and  under  divine  direction  he 
deposited  his  history  in  a  locality  where  it  was  found 
by  a  second  colony,  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  colony,  namely,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Thus  was  America  repeopled; 
the  second  colony  occupied  the  site  of  the  first,  mul- 
tiplied and  became  rich,  and  in  time  divided  into  two 
nations,  the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites,  so  called 
from  their  respective  founders,  Nephi  and  Laman. 
The  former  advanced  in  civilization,  but  the  Laman- 
ites lapsed  into  barbarism,  and  were  the  immediate 
progenitors  of  the  American  aboriginals. 

The  Nephites  were  the  beloved  of  the  Lord.  To 
them  were  given  visions  and  angels'  visits;  to  them 
the  Christ  appeared  with  gifts  of  gospel  and  prophecy. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  a  favored  people; 
but  in  a  time  of  temptation,  some  three  or  four  cen- 
turies aft^er  Christ,  they  fell,  and  were  destroyed  by 

*♦  ■  The  word  "  Mormon,"  the  name  given  to  his  book,  is  the  English  termi- 
oatioD  of  the  Greek  word  mormoo,  which  we  find  defined  in  an  old,  obsolete 
dictionary  to  mean  bugbear,  hobgoblin,  raw  bead,  and  bloody  bones.'  Howrys 
JHormonvfm  Unvfiled,  21.  *The  word  '*  Mormon  "  is  neither  Greek  nor  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  "reformed  Egyptian."'  BeWs  Reply  to 
Theobald^  2.  In  Times  and  SrosonSf  Mr  Smith  writes  as  follows  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Mormon :  *  *  We  say  from  the  Saxon,  good;  the 
Duie,  ffod;  the  €k>th,  goda;  the  German,  gut;  the  Dutch,  gofd;  the  Latin, 
6m«u;  theG^eek,  bilos;  the  Hebrew,  toh;  and  the  Egyptian,  mon.  Hence, 
with  the  addition  of  wior«,  or  the  contraction  mor^  we  have  the  word  "Mor- 
mon," which  means,  literally  mor«  good.*  'Joseph  Smith,  annoyed  at  the 
profane  wit  which  could  derive  the  word  "Mormon  "  from  the  Greek  mormo,  a 
Dusbear,  wrote  an  epistle  on  the  subject,  concluding  with  an  elaborate  display 
of  nis  philological  talent,  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  make  on  every  pos* 
■ible  oocadon?  Tofflder^s  Mormon*8  Own  Book,  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
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the  wicked  Lamanites.  The  greatest  prophet  of  the 
NephiteSy  in  the  period  of  their  declension,  was  Mor- 
mon, their  historian,  who  after  having  completed  his 
abridgment  of  the  records  of  his  nation,  committed  it 
to  his  son  Moroni,  and  he,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites,  deposited  them  in 
the  hill  of  Cumorah,  where  they  were  found  by  Joseph 
Smith. 

On  the  5th  of  Aprfl,  1829,  there  comes  to  Joseph 
Smith  a  school-teacher,  Oliver  Cowdery  by  name, 
to  whom  the  Lord  had  revealed  himself  at  the  house 
of  the  elder  Smith,  where  the  teacher  had  been 
boarding.  Inquiring  of  the  Lord,  Joseph  is  told  that 
to  Oliver  shall  be  given  the  same  power  to  translate 
the  book  of  Mormon,"  by  which  term  the  writing  on 

^  The  Booh  of  Mormon;  on  aceotoil  written  by  The  Hamd  qfMonmm,  mpom 
jjiaie$  taken  from  the  piates  </  Nephi,  Whereon  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
record  of  the  people  qf  Xephi,  and  alto  qf  the  Lamaniieay  leho  are  a  remmamlt  ^ 
the  house  of  Israel;  and  also  to  Jew  and  Gentile;  written  by  way  </  eommand- 
ment,  and  alto  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  qf  revelation,  Wriiten  and  wealed 
up,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  thcU  they  might  not  be  destroyed;  to  come  forth 
by  the  gift  and  power  qf  Ood  unto  the  interpretation  thereof;  seakd  by  the  hand 
of  Moroni,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  isajf  of 
Gentile;  the  interpretation  thereof  by  the  gift  of  God.  An  abridgmeni  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Ether  also;  which  is  a  record  of  the  people  qfJared;  who  were 
scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  co-founded  the  language  of  the  people  teAeit  they 
were  building  a  tower  to  get  to  heaven;  which  is  to  shew  unto  the  remnatU  iff  tie 
House  of  Israel  what  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  their  fathers;  and 
thai  they  may  know  the  covenants  qfthe  Lord,  that  they  are  not  cast  offorever; 
and  also  to  the  convincing  </  the  Jew  and  Gentile  that  Jesus  is  the  uhrisi^  the 
EtemaX  God,  manifesting  himself  wKto  aU  nations.  And  now  if  there  are 
faults,  they  are  the  mistakes  qf  men;  wher^ore  condemn  not  the  thinge  rf  God^ 
that  ye  may  be  found  spotless  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  By  Joseph  Sndth, 
Jun,,  Author  and  Proprietor,  (FVinted  by  £.  B.  Grandin,  for  the  Mithor, 
Palmyra,  New  York,  1S30.)  Several  editions  followed.  This  first  edition 
has  588  pages,  and  is  prefaced  &iiiong  other  thin^  by  an  aoconnt  of  117 
pages,  wnich  Mrs  Harris  bamed.  This  preface  is  omitted  in  sabeeqaeot 
editions.  The  testimony  of  three  witne^es,  and  also  of  eight  witoeesee 
which  in  sabeeqaent  editions  is  placed  at  the  beginning.  Lb  here  at  the  end. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  affixrns  that  the  signers  saw  the  plates  and  the 
engravings  thereon,  havins  been  shown  them  by  an  angel  from  heaven;  ther 
knew  of  the  trmsUtion,  that  it  had  been  done  by  the  sift  and  power  of  GodC 
and  was  therefore  true.  The  book  was  reprinted  at  Naavoo,  at  New  York, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  Europe.  An  edition  printed  by  Jas  O.  Wri^t  & 
Co.,  evidently  by  way  of  speculation,  contains  eight  pages  of  introdnction, 
and  an  advertisement  asserting  that  it  is  a  reprint  from  the  third  American 
edition,  and  that  the  woric  was  originally  published  at  Nauvoo,  which  Utter 
statement  in  incorrect.  The  pubUsners  further  claim  that  at  the  time  of  this 
printing,  1848^  the  book  was  oat  of  ]^int,  notwithstanding  the  seTsnl  pre- 
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The  editicm  at  present  in  oommom  rue  was  printed  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  at  the  Dueret  News  office,  and  entered  according  to  act  of  oon- 
gnm  in  1879,  by  Joseph  F.  Smith.  It  is  divided  into  chapters  and  verses, 
with  references  hy  Orson  Pratt,  senior.    The  arrangement  is  aa  follows: 

The  first  book  of  Nephi,  his  reien  and  ministry,  22  chapters;  the  second 
book  of  Nephi,  33  chapt^;  the  boos  of  Jacob,  the  brother  of  Nephi,  7  chap- 
ters; the  book  of  Enoe,  1  chapter;  the  book  of  Jarom,  1  chapter;  the  book 
of  Omni,  1  chapter;  the  words  of  Mormon,  1  chapter;  the  book  of  MosiiUi, 
29  chapters;  the  book  of  Alma,  the  son  of  Alma,  63  chapters;  the  book  of 
Helaman,  16  chapters;  the  book  of  Nephi,  the  son  of  Nephi,  who  was  the 
son  of  Helaman,  30  chapters;  the  book  of  Nephi,  who  is  the  son  of  Neplii, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesns  Christ,  1  chapter;  book  of  Mormon,  9  chapters; 
book  <^  Ether,  15  chapters;  the  book  of  Moroni,  10  chapters.  In  all  239 
chapters. 

I  give  herewith  the  contents  of  the  several  books.  The  style,  like  that  of 
the  revelations,  is  biblicaL 

*Krst  Book  of  NephL  Language  of  the  record;  Nephi's  abrid^^ent; 
Lehi's  dream;  Lehi  departs  into  tne  wilderness;  Nephi  slayeth  Laban;  Sariah 
complains  of  Lehi*s  vision;  contents  of  the  brass  plates;  Ishmael  goes  with 
Nephi;  Nephi's  brethren  rebel,  and  bind  him;  Lehi's  dream  of  the  tree,  rod, 
etc;  Messiah  and  John  prophesied  of;  olive  branches  broken  off;  Nephi's 
vision  of  Mary;  of  the  cm(^xion  of  Christ;  of  darkness  and  earthquake; 
neat  abominable  church;  diMX>very  of  the  promised  land;  bible  spoken  of; 
book  of  Mormon  and  holy  ghost  promised;  other  books  come  forth;  bible  and 
book  of  Mormon  one;  promises  to  the  sentiles;  two  churches;  the  work  of 
the  Father  to  commence;  a  man  in  white  robes  (John);  Nephites  come  te 
knowledge;  rod  of  iron;  the  sons  of  Lehi  take  wives;  director  found  (ball); 
Xephi  breaks  his  bow;  directors  work  by  faith;  Ishmael  died;  Lehi  and  Nephi 
thzeatened;  Nephi  commanded  to  build  a  ship;  Nephi  about  to  be  worshipped 
by  his  fafethren;  ship  finished  and  entered;  dancing  in  the  ship;  Nephi  boimd; 
ship  driven  back;  arrived  on  the  promised  land;  plates  of  ore  made;  Zenos, 
Keum,  and  Zenock;  Isaiah's  writing;  holy  one  of  IsraeL 

'Second  Book  of  NephL  Lehi  to  his  sons;  opposition  in  all  things;  Adam 
fell  that  man  might  be;  Joseph  saw  our  da^;  a  choice  seer;  writings  grow  to- 
gether;  prophet  promised  to  the  Lamamtes;  Joseph's  prophecy  on  brass 
plates;  Lehi  buried;  Nephi's  life  sought;  Nephi  separated  from  Laman;  tem- 
ple built;  skin  of  blackness;  priests,  ete.,  consecrated;  make  other  plates; 
uaiah's  words  by  Jacob;  anffels  to  a  devil;  spirits  and  bodies  reunited;  bap- 
tism; no  kinsB  upon  this  land;  Isaiah  prophesieth;  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse; 
seed  of  Josepn  perisheth  not;  law  of  Moses  kept;  Christ  shall  shew  himself; 
signs  of  Christ,  birth  and  death;  whisper  from  the  dust;  book  sealed  up; 
priestcraft  forbidden;  sealed  book  to  be  brought  forth;  three  witnesses  behold 
the  book;  the  words  (read  this,  I  prav  thee);  seal  up  the  book  again;  their 
priests  shall  contend;  teach  with  their  learning,  and  deny  the  holy  ghost;  rob 
the  poor;  a  bible,  a  bible;  men  judged  of  the  books;  white  and  a  delightsome 
people;  woric  commences  among  all  people;  lamb  of  God  baptized;  baptism  by 
water  and  holy  ghost. 

'Book  of  Jacob.  Nephi  anointeth  a  kinp^;  Nephi  dies;  Nephites  and 
Lamanites;  a  righteous  branch  from  Joseph;  lamanites  shall  scourge  you; 
more  than  one  wife  forbidden;  trees,  waves,  and  mountains  obey  us;  Jews 
look  b^ond  the  mark;  tame  olive  tree;  nethermost  part  of  the  vineyard; 
fruit  laid  up  against  the  season;  another  branch;  wild  fruit  had  overcome; 
lord  of  the  vineyard  weeps;  branches  overcome  the  roots;  wild  branches 
plucked  off;  Sherem,  the  anti-Christ;  a  sign,  Sherem  smitten;  Enos  takes  the 
plates  from  his  father. 

'The  Book  of  Enos.  Enos,  thy  sins  are  forgiven;  records  threatened  by 
Lamanites;  Tiimanites  eat  raw  meat. 

'Tlie  Book  of  Jarom.  Nephites  wax  strong;  Tjamanit^w  drink  blood; 
fortifv  cities;  plates  delivered  to  Omni. 

'The  Book  of  Omni    Plates  given  to  Amaron;  plates  given  to  Chemish; 
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M^'.ii.ili  wuL'uvd  to  tleo;  Zarahexnia  discovered;  engravings  on  a  stone;  Cori- 
.ii  I  til  nil-  ilitti'ovcrcd;  hia  parents  come  from  the  tower;  plates  delivered  to 
Kin;:;  fWiijaiiiiii. 

*  The  words  of  Mormon.     False  Christs  and  prophets. 

*  liDiik  of  MiNiiah.  Mosiah  made  king;  the  plates  of  brass,  sword,  and 
itiiciUti;  Kiug  Btuijamin  teacheth  the  people;  their  tent  doors  toward  the 
toiitnk-;  ouiuiiig  uf  Christ  foretold;  beggars  not  denied;  sons  and  daughters; 
MtMiiili  bi'.gau  to  reign;  Ammon,  etc.,  bound  and  imprisoned;  Limhi*s  proda- 
iii.iliuii;  twcuty-four  plates  of  gold;  seer  and  translator. 

*  lici'ord  of  Ziiuiff.  A  battle  fought;  Kin^;  Laman  died;  Noah  made  king; 
Aliiiiuili  thopi'ophot;  resurrection;  Almabeheved  Abinadi;  Abinadi  cast  into 
iiiitii'U  and  HCourKed  with  fagots;  waters  of  Mormon;  the  daughters  of  the 
Liiiiiitiitcu  atoleu  uy  King  Noah*s  priests;  records  on  plates  of  ore;  last  trib- 
utu  of  wiiiu;  Lainanitcs'  deep  sleep;  King  Limhi  baptized;  priests  and  teach- 
irb  lulioi ;  Aliua  saw  an  angel;  Alma  fell  (dumb);  iting  Mosiah's  sons  preach 
to  tliu  Luuuuiites;  translation  of  records;  plates  delivered  by  Limhi;  trans- 
luted  Ity  two  stones;  people  back  to  the  Tower;  records  given  to  Alma;  judges 
a|»iHjiuU}il;  King  Mosiah  died;  Alma  died;  Kings  of  Nephi  ended. 

*Tiio  Book  of  Alma.  Nehor  slew  Gideon;  Amlici  made  king;  Amlici 
sluiu  in  battle;  Amlicites  painted  red;  Alma  baptized  in  Sidon;  Alma's 
^ji-uuchiug;  Alma  ordained  elders;  commanded  to  meet  often;  Alma  saw  an 
uugcl;  Auiultik  saw  an  angel;  lawyers  questioning  Amulek;  coins  named; 
Zcuarom  the  lawyer;  Zeesrom  trembles;  election  spoken  of;  Melchizedek 
|iiicsthuod;  Zeesrom  stoned;  records  burned;  prison  rent;  Zeesrom  healed 
aiul  Itaptized;  Nchor's  desolation;  Lamanites  converted;  flocks  scattered  at 
Hchuu;  Ammon  smoto  off  arms;  Ammon  and  King  Lamoni;  King  Lamoni 
fell;  Ammon  and  the  queen;  king  and  queen  prostrate;  Aaron,  eto.,  deliv- 
cri'-d;  Jerusalem  built;  preaching  m  Jerusalem;  Lamoni's  father  converted; 
luiitl  desolation  and  bountiful;  anti-Nephi-Lehies;  general  council;  swords 
Imriud;  1,005  massacred;  Lamanites  perish  by  fire;  slavery  forbidden;  anti- 
N'e[)lii'l^liies^  removed  to  Jershon,  called  Ammonites;  tremendous  battle; 
uiitiC.-hrist,  Korihor;  Korihor  struck  dumb;  the  devil  in  the  form  of  an  angel; 
Korilior  trodden  down;  Alma's  mission  to  Zoramites;  Rameumptom  (holy 
stand);  Alma  on  hill  Onidah;  Alma  on  faith;  prophecy  of  Zenos;  prophecy 
of  Zenock;  Amulek's  knowledge  of  Christ;  chanty  recommended;  same  spirit 

1K)SHCBS  your  body;  believers  cast  out;  Alma  to  Helaman;  plates  given  to 
iiflmnan;  twentv-four  plates;  Gazelem,  a  stone  (secret);  Liahona,  or  com- 
))aiis;  Alma  to  Shiblon;  Alma  to  Corianton;  unpardonable  sin;  resurrection; 
restoration;  iustice  in  punishment;  if,  Adam,  took,  tree,  life;  mercy  rob  jus- 
tice; Moroni  s  stratagem;  slaughter  of  Lamanites;  Moroni's  speech  to  Zera- 
lieinnah;  prophecy  of  a  soldier;  Lamanites'  covenant  of  peace;  Alma's  proph- 
ecy  400  ^ears  after  Christ;  dwindle  in  unbelief;  Alma^  strange  departure; 
Amalickiah  leadeth  away  the  people,  dcstroyeth  the  church;  standard  of 
Moroni;  Joseph's  coat  rent;  Jacob's  prophecy  of  Joseph's  seed;  fevers  in  the 
land,  plants  and  roots  for  diseases;  Amalickiah's  plot;  the  kins  stabbed; 
Amalickiah  marries  the  queen,  and  is  acknowledged  king;  fortincations  by 
Moroni;  ditehes  filled  with  dead  bodies;  Amalickiah's  oath;  Pahoran  ap- 
pointed jud^e;  army  against  king-men;  Amalickiah  slain;  Ammoron  made 
king;  Bountiful  fortified;  dissensions;  2,000  young  men;  Moroni's  epistle  to 
Ammoron;  Ammoron's  answer;  Ijamanites  made  drunk;  Moroni's  stratagem: 
Helaman 's  epistle  to  Moroni;  Hclaman's  stratagem;  mothers  taught  faith; 
Lamanites  surrendered;  city  of  Antiparah  taken;  city  of  Cumeni  taken;  20O 
of  the  2,(KX)  fainted;  prisoners  rebel,  slain;  Manti  taken  by  stratagem;  Moroni 
to  the  covemor;  governor's  answer;  King  Pachus  slain;  cords  and  ladders 

Sreparea;  Nephihah  taken;  Teoncum's  stratagem,  slain;  peace  established; 
toronihah  made  commander;  Helaman  died;  sacred  things,  Shiblon;  Moroni 
died;  5,400  emitted  north;  ships  built  by  Hagoth;  sacred  things  committed 
to  Helaman;  Shiblon  died. 

'The  Book  of  Helaman.  Pahoran  died;  Pahoran  appointed  judge;  Kish- 
kumen  slays  Pahoran;  Pacumeni  appointed  judge;  Zarahamia  taken;  Pacu- 
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meni  killad;  Ooriftntniiir  ilaiii;  jMtMnitfm  mrrendered;  Helaman  appointed 
indge;  secret  signa  discovered  and  Kiflhkninen  stabbed;  Gadianton  fled;  em- 
igration northward;  cement  houses;  many  books  and  records;  Helaman  died; 
hepki  made  indge;  Kejj^tee  become  wicked;  Nephi  gave  the  judgment-seat 
to  Cezoram;  Kephi  ana  Lehi  preached  to  the  Lamanites;  8,000 baptized;  Al- 
ma and  Nephi  snrroonded  with  fire;  angels  administer;  Cezoram  and  son 
murdered;  Uadianton  robbers;  Gadianton  robbers  destroyed;  Kephi's  proph- 
ecy; Gadianton  robbers  are  indges;  chief  jndge  slain;  Seantnm  detected;  keys 
of  the  kingdom;  Nephi  taken  away  by  the  spirit;  famine  in  the  land;  Gla- 
diantOQ  band  destroyed;  famine  removed;  Samuel's  prophecy ;  tools  lost;  two 
days  and  a  night,  light;  sign  of  the  cmdfixion;  Samuel  stoned,  etc.;  angels 


'  Third  Book  of  NephL  Lachonens  chief  judge;  Nephi  receives  the  records ; 
Kephi's  strange  depaitore;  no  darimess  at  nignt;  Lamanites  become  white; 
CKfldianhi  to  IscnoaeoM;  Gidgiddoni  chief  judce;  Giddianhi  slain;  Zerona- 
rihah  banged;  robbers  surrendered;  Mormon  abridges  the  records;  church 
begins  to  he  Inroken  up;  government  of  the  land  destroyed;  chief  judge  mur- 
dered; divided  into  mbes;  Nephi  raises  the  dead;  si^  of  the  crucifixion; 
cities  destroyed,  earthquakes,  oarkness,  etc.;  law  of  Moses  fulfilled;  Christ 
appears  to  Nephites;  print  of  the  nails;  Nephi  and  others  called;  baptism 
coounanded;  doctrine  of  Christ;  Christ  the  end  of  the  law;  other  sheep  spoken 
of;  blessed  are  the  Gentiles;  Gentile  wickedness  on  the  land  ox  Joseph; 
lasiah's  words  fulfilled;  Jesus  heals  the  sick;  Christ  blesses  children;  little 
ones  encircled  with  fire;  Christ  administers  the  sacrament;  Christ  teaches 
his  discii^es;  names  of  the  twelve;  the  twelve  teach  the  multitude;  baptism, 
holbf  ghost,  and  fire;  disciples  made  white;  faith  great;  Christ  breaks  bread 
•gain;  miiade,  bread  and  wine;  Gentiles  destroyed(l8aiah);  Zion  established; 
mm  Gentiles,  to  your  seed;  sign.  Father's  work  commenced;  he  shall  be 
marred;  Gentses  destroyed  (Isaiah);  New  Jerusalem  built;  work  commence 
smoog  all  the  tribes;  Isaiah's  woids;  saints  did  arise;  Malachi's  prophecy; 
faith  tried  bv  the  book  of  Monnon;  children's  tongues  loosed;  the  dead  raised; 
b^itism  ana  holv  ghost;  all  things  conmion;  Christ  appears  again;  Moses, 
church;  three  Nej^iites  tarry;  the  twelve  caught  up;  change  upon  their 
bodies. 

'Book  of  Nephi,  son  of  Nephi.  Disciples  raise  the  dead;  Zarahemia  re- 
boOt;  other  disciples  are  ordained  in  their  stead;  Nephi  dies;  Amos  keeps  tho 
records  in  his  stead;  Amos  dies,  and  his  son  Amos  keeps  the  reoords;  prisons 
rent  by  the  three;  secret  combinations;  Ammaron  hides  the  reoords. 

'Book  of  Mormon.  Three  disciples  taken  away;  Mormon  forbidden  to 
preach;  Mormon  appointed  leader;  Samuel's  prophecy  fulfilled;  Monnon 
makes  a  record;  lands  divided;  the  twelve  shall  judee;  desolation  taken; 
women  and  children  sacrificed;  Mormon  takes  the  reoords  nidden  in  Shim;  Mor- 
mon repents  of  his  oath  and  takes  command;  coming  forth  of  reoords;  records 
hid  in  Cumorah;  230,000  Nephites  slain;  shall  not  get  gain  by  the  plates; 
these  things  shall  come  forth  out  of  the  earth;  the  state  of  uie  world;  miracles 
cease,  unbelief;  dieciples  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach;  language  of  the 
book. 

'Book  of  Ether.  Twenty-four  plates  foimd;  Jared  cries  imto  the  Lord; 
Jared  goes  down  to  the  vidley  of  Nimrod;  Deseret,  honey-bee;  barges  built; 
decree  of  God,  choice  land;  free  from  bondage;  four  years  in  tents  at  Morian- 
cnmer;  Lord  talks  three  hours;  barges  like  a  dish;  eight  vessels,  sixteen 
stones;  Lord  touches  the  stones;  finger  of  the  Lord  seen;  Jared's  brother  sees 
the  Lord;  two  stones  given;  stones  sealed  up;  goes  aboard  of  vessels;  furious 
wind  blows;  344  days'  passase;  Orihah  anointed  king;  Kins  Shule  taken  cap- 
tive; Shule's  sons  slay  NoiSi;  Jared  carries  his  father  away  captive;  the 
daughters  of  Jared  duice;  Jared  anointed  king  by  the  hand  of  wickedness; 
Jared  murdered  and  Alush  reigns  in  his  stead;  names  of  animals;  poisonous 
serpents;  Biplakish's  cruel  reien;  Morianton  anointed  king;  poisonous  ser- 
pents destroyed;  many  wicked  kings;  Moroni  on  faith;  miracles  by  faith; 
Moroni  sees  Jesus;  New  Jerusalen  spoken  of;  Ether  cast  out;  records  finished 
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in  the  cavity  of  a  rock;  Mcret  oombiDationB;  war  in  all  the  land;  King  Oilead 
mnrdered  by  hia  high  priest;  the  hiffh  priest  murdered  by  lib;  lib  slain  by 
Coriantamr;  dead  bodies  cover  the  Una  and  none  to  biuy  them;  2,000,000 
men  slain;  hill  Bamah;  cries  rend  the  air;  sleep  on  their  swords;  Corian- 
turor  Slavs  Shiz;  Shiz  falia  to  the  earth;  records  hidden  by  Ether. 

'Book  of  MoronL  Christ's  words  to  the  twelve;  manner  of  ordination; 
order  of  sacrament;  order  of  baptism;  faith,  hojpe  and  charity;  baptism  ef  lit- 
tle children;  women  fed  on  their  husbands'  flesh;  danghten  murdered  and 
eaten;  sufferinffs  of  women  and  children;  cannot  recommend  them  to  God; 
Moroni  to  the  Lamanites;  420  vears  since  thesiffn;  reoords  sealed  up  (Moroni); 
gifts  of  the  spirits;  God's  word  shall  hiss  forth. 

From  a  manuscript  furnished  at  my  request  by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  en- 
titled The  Book  qf  Mormon^  I  epitomize  as  follows:  Several  families  retain- 
ing similar  forms  of  speech  were  directed  by  God  to  America,  where  they 
became  numerous  and  prosperous.  They  lived  righteously  at  firat,  but  after- 
ward became  sinful,  and  about  GOO  b.  g.  broke  up  as  a  nation,  leaving  records 
by  their  most  eminent  historian  Ether.  During  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  two  men,  Lehi  and  Mulek,  were  warned  of  God  of  the  approachinff 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  directed  how  they  and  their  families  ooola 
make  their  escape,  and  were  led  to  this  land  where  they  found  the  records 
of  the  former  people.  Lehi  landed  at  Chili.  His  people  spread  to  North 
America,  became  numerous  and  wealthy,  lived  under  the  law  of  Moses  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  had  their  judges,  kings,  prophets,  and 
temples.  Looking  confidently  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  floh,  in  doA 
time  he  came,  and  after  his  crucifixion  organized  the  churoh  in  America  as  he 
had  done  in  Judea,  an  account  of  which,  together  with  their  general  hiBtoiy, 
was  preserved  on  metallic  plates  in  the  language  of  the  times.  An  abridgment 
was  made  on  gold  plates  about  a.  d.  400  by  a  prophet  named  Mormon,  from 
all  the  historical  plates  that  had  come  down  to  him.  Thus  were  given  not 
only  the  histories  of  the  Nephites  and  TAmanites — ^his  own  people — but  ol 
the  Jaredites,  who  had  occupied  the  land  before  them,  and  his  book  was 
called  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Destruction  coming  upon  the  people.  Mormon's 
son,  Moroni,  was  directed  of  God  where  to  deposit  the  plates,  the  urim  and 
tburoniim  being  deposited  with  them  so  that  the  finder  might  be  able  to  read 
them.  And  as  Moroni  had  left  them  so  were  they  found  by  Joseph  Smith. 
The  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated  in  1851  into  Italian,  under  the  auspices 
of  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  into  Danish  under  the  direction  of  Erastus  Snow;  in 
1852  John  Taylor  directed  its  translation  into  French  and  German,  and 
Franklin  D.  Richards  into  Welsh.  In  1855  George  Q.  Gannon  brought  out  an 
edition  in  the  Hawaiian  language  at  San  Francisco;  in  1878  K.  C.  Flygara 
supervised  its  publication  in  the  Swedish,  and  Moses  Thatdier  in  1884  in  tha 
Spanish  language. 

In  December  1874,  Orson  Pratt,  at  that  time  chureh  historian,  prepjared 
an  article  for  insertion  in  the  UniverMU  Cyclopedia,  a  portion  of  which  is  as 
follows:  'The  first  edition  of  this  wonderful  book  was  published  early  in 
1830.  It  has  since  been  translated  and  publiBhed  in  the  Welsh,  Danish^ 
German,  French,  and  Italian  languages  of  the  east,  and  in  the  lanffuago  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  of  the  west.  It  is  a  volume  about  one  third  as  large  as 
the  bible,  consisting  of  sixteen  sacred  books. .  .One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jaredite  nation,  a  great  prophet,  saw  in  vision  all  things  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  to  the  end  tnereof,  which  were  written,  a  copy  of  which  was  en- 
graved by  Moroni  on  the  plates  of  Mormon,  and  then  sealed  up.  It  was  this 
portion  which  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  was  forbidden  to  translate  or  to 
unloose  the  seaL  In  due  time  this  also  will  be  revealed,  together  with  all 
the  sacred  records  kept  by  the  ancient  nations  of  this  continent,  preparatory 
to  the  time  when  the  Knowledge  of  Go<l  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  great  deep.'  Deaeret  News,  Sept.  27,  1876.  Orson  Pratt  afterward 
stated  that  the  book  of  Mormon  had  Ixicn  translated  into  ten  different  lan- 
ffuaces.  Deseret  News,  Oct  9,  1878.  See  also  Taylder'a  Mormoyis,  10.  For 
furwer  oritidsms  on  the  book  of  Mormon,  see  MUlemdal  Star,  xix.,  index  v.; 
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the  golden  plates  is  hereafter  known,  and  that  he  also 
shall  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  Oliver/*  Joseph  and  he 
b^n  the  work  systematically^  the  former  translating 
while  the  latter  writes ;"  for  Oliver  has  a  vision,  mean- 

Thmea  and  Seaeons,  u.  906-l(;  Prati'B  PamphUU,  L  to  vi  1-96;  Hyde'8  Mor- 
Mmirm,  210-S3;  OUhauBen  Oeach,  der  Mormen^  15-29;  Hovot's  Momumiam 
UttveUed,  17-123;  8aU  Late  City  Tribune,  Apr.  11,  June  5  and  6,  and  Not. 
5,  1879;  Juvenile  Intirucior,  xiv.  2-3;  Beynoids*  Myth  of  the  Manuscript 
Founds  pnaam;  Lee*8  Mormoniam,  119-26;  Clementt^  Roughing  It,  127-35; 
Pop.  Science  Monthly,  M,  165-73;  BenneU^a  Mormoniam  Exposed,  103-40. 
See  letter  from  Thnrlow  Weed,  also  statement  by  Mrs  MatUda  Spaolding 
KcKinstry  in  Scribner'a  Mag.,  Aug.  1880,  613-16. 

^*01iyer  Gowdery  *ia  a  blacksmith  by  incsde,  and  sustained  a  fair  repnta- 
tkm  until  his  intimacy  commenced  with  the  money  digger.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  in  the  world  who  always  find  time  to  stndy  out  ways  and  means  to 
Hve  without  work.  He  accordingly  onit  the  blacksmithing  business,  and  is 
now  the  editor  of  a  small  monthly  pnolication  issued  under  the  directions  of 
the  prophet,  and  principally  filled  with  accounts  of  ti^e  spread  of  Mormonism, 
their  persecutions,  and  the  fabled  virions  and  conmiands  of  Smith.'  He  was 
'chief  scribe  to  the  prophet,  while  transcribing,  after  Martin  had  lost  116 
psges  of  the  precious  aocument  by  interference  of  the  deviL  An  angel 
also  has  shown  him  the  plates  from  which  the  book  of  Mormon  proceeded. 
Si  he  sa^-s.'  Howe*a  Mormonism  Unveiled,  15,  265;  see  also  Pean  of  Oreai 
Price^  xiii.  54;  Smucher'a  Hiat.  Mot,,  28;  Taylder*a  Mormona,  xxxii 

'* '  Instead  of  looking  at  the  characters  inscribed  upon  the  plates,  the 
prophet  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  old  peep-stone  which  he  formerly  used  in 
money  digging.  This  he  placed  in  a  hat,  or  box,  into  which  he  alao  thrust 
his  face. .  .Another  account  they  five  of  the  transaction  is,  that  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  big  spectacles,'  which  enabled  '  Smith  to  translate  the  plates 
without  looking  at  them.'  How^a  Mormonism  Unveiled,  17-18.  *  These  were 
days  never  to  to  for^tten,'  Oliver  remarks,  'to  sit  under  the  sound  of  a  voice 
dictated  by  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  awakened  the  utmost  gratitude  of  this 
boeora!  Day  after  day  I  continued,  imintemipted,  to  write  from  his  mouth, 
u  he  translated  with  the  urim  and  thummim,  or,  as  the  Nephites  would 
have  said,  "interpreters,"  the  history  or  record  called  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon," '  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  65.  See  also  Machay'a  The  Mormons,  30-31; 
Millennial  Star,  iiL  148;  Smucker'a  Hiat.  Mormona,  35;  PratVa  Pamphlets,  iv. 
58-9;  Ferris^  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  61-2.  In  relation  to  the  peep-stone  al- 
luded to,  Williard  Chase  says  in  his  sworn  testimony  that  he  discovered  a 
tingubur  stone  while  digging  a  well  in  the  ;^ear  1822.  Joseph  Smith  was  as- 
lifting  him,  and  borrowed  the  stone  from  him,  alleging  that  he  could  see  into 
it  After  he  obtained  the  stone  Smith  published  abroad  the  wonders  that 
he  could  see  in  the  stone,  and  made  much  disturbance  amonff  the  credulous 
members  of  the  community.  See  Howe^a  Mormonism  Unveued,  241.  'This 
■tone  attracted  particular  notice  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  resembling 
that  of  a  child's  foot.  It  was  of  a  whitish,  glassy  appearance,  though  opaque, 
resembling  quartz. .  .He  (Joseph  Jr)  manifested  a  special  fancy  for  this  geo- 
logical curiosity;  and  he  carried  it  home  with  him,  tnough  this  act  of  plunder 
vas  against  the  strenuous  protestations  of  Mr  Chase's  children,  who  claimed 
to  be  its  Hatful  owners.  Joseph  kept  this  stone,  and  ever  afterward  refused 
its  restoration  to  the  claimants.  Verv  soon  the  pretension  transpired  that  he 
could  see  wonderful  things  by  its  aia.  The  idea  was  rapidly  enlarged  upon 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  short  time  his  spiritual  endowment  was  so  devel- 
oped that  he  asserted  the  gift  and  power  (with  the  stone  at  his  eyes)  of  re- 
vealing both  things  existing  and  things  to  come.'  Tucker* s  Mormonism,  19-20. 
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while,  telling  him  not  to  exercise  his  gift  of  translating 
at  present,  but  simply  to  write  at  «ioseph's  dictation. 
Continuing  thus,  on  the  15th  of  May  the  two  men  go 
into  the  woods  to  ask  God  concerning  baptism,  found 
mentioned  in  the  plates.  Presently  a  messenger  de- 
scends from  heaven  in  a  cloud  of  light.  It  is  John  the 
Baptist.  And  he  ordains  them,  saying,  ''Upon  you, 
my  fellow-servants,  in  the  name  of  messiah,  I  confer 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron."  Baptism  by  immersion  is 
directed;  the  power  of  layin^-on  of  hands  for  the  g^ft 
of  the  holy  ghost  is  promised,  but  not  now  bestowed; 
then  they  are  commanded  to  be  baptized,  each  one 
baptizing  the  other,  which  is  done,  each  in  turn  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  other,  and  ordain- 
ing him  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  As  they  come 
up  out  of  the  water  the  holy  ghost  falls  upon  them, 
and  they  prophesy. 

Persecutions  continue ;  brethren  of  Christ  threaten 
to  mob  them,  but  Joseph's  wife's  father  promises 
protection.  Samuel  Smith  comes,  and  is  converted, 
receiving  baptism  and  obtaining  revelations;  and  later 
Joseph's  father  and  mother,  Martin  Harris,  and 
others.  Food  is  several  times  charitably  brought  to 
the  translators  by  Joseph  Knight,  senior,  of  Coles- 
ville.  New  York,  concerning  whom  is  given  a  revela- 
tion. In  June  comes  David  Whitmer  with  a  reouest 
from  his  father,  Peter  Whitmer,  of  Fayette,  New 
York,  that  the  translators  should  occupy  his  house 
thenceforth  until  the  completion  of  their  work,  and 
brings  with  him  a  two-horse  wagon  to  carry  them 
and  their  effects.  Not  only  is  their  board  to  be  free, 
but  one  of  the  brothers  Whitmer,  of  whom  there  are 
David,  John,  and  Peter  junior,  will  assist  in  the  writ- 
ing. Thither  they  go,  and  find  all  as  promised;  David 
and  Peter  Whitmer  and  Hyrum  Smith  are  baptized, 
and  receive  revelations  through  Joseph,  who  inquires 
of  the  Lord  for  them  by  means  of  the  urim  and  thum- 
mim.  The  people  thereabout  being  friendly,  meetings 
are  held,  and  the  new  revelation  taught,  many  believ- 
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ing,  certain  priests  and  others  disputing.  Three 
special  witnesses  are  provided  by  Christ,  namely, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris," 
to  whom  the  plates  are  shown  by  an  angel  after  much 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  woods.  These  are  the 
three  witnesses.  And  there  are  further  eight  wit- 
nesses, namely,  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Whitmer, 
Peter  Whitmer  junior,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page, 
Joseph  Smith  senior,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  Samuel  U. 
Smith,  who  testify  that  the  plates  were  shown  to 
theni  by  Joseph  Smith  junior,  that  they  handled  them 
with  their  hands,  and  saw  the  characters  engraven 
thereon.^ 

**Tha  objectkot  laiaed  against  this  testimony  are,  first,  there  is  no  date 
Bor  place;  seoond,  there  are  not  three  separate  affidavits,  but  one  testimony 
■gned  by  three  men;  third,  compare  with  Smith's  revelation  Doctrine  aria 
CovmantM^jp.  173,  and  it  appears  that  this  testimony  is  drawn  np  by  Smith 
Idmaelf .  "Bat  who  are  thaw  witnesses  ?  Sidney  Riffdon,  at  Independence, 
Hiasoiiri,  in  1838,  charged  Ckywdery  and  Whitmer  with  'being  connected  with 
a^ang  of  oonnterfeiters,  thieves,  liars,  blackleffs  of  the  deepest  dye,  to  de- 
enve  and  defraud  the  saints.'  Joseph  Smith  0^%mta  and  Seasons^  vol.  i.  pp. 
81,  83-4)  charges  Cowdery  and  Whitmer  with  being  busy  in  stirring  up 
strife  and  tnrmoil  among  the  brethren  in  1838  in  Missouri;  and  he  demands, 
'Are  they  not  murderers  then  at  the  heart  ?  Are  not  their  consciences  searecl 
u  with  &  hot  iron  V  These  men  were  consequently  cut  off  from  the  church. 
In  1837  Smith  prints  this  language  about  his  coadjutor  and  witness:  'There 
•re  negroes  who  have  white  skins  as  well  as  black  ones— Granny  Parish 
and  others,  who  acted  as  lackeys,  such  as  Martin  Harris!  But  they  are  so 
iir  beneath  my  contempt  that  to  notice  any  of  them  would  be  too  great  a 
tMaifice  for  a  gentleman  to  make.'  Hyde* a  Mormoniam,  252-5.  Of  David 
Whitmer,  Mr  Howe  says:  'He  is  one  of  five  of  the  same  name  and  family 
who  have  been  used  as  witnesses  to  establish  the  imposition,  and  who  are 
DOW  head  men  and  leaders  in  the  Mormonite  camp.  They  were  noted  in 
tbeir  neighborhood  for  credulity  and  a  general  belief  in  witches,  and  perhaps 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  juffgliog  arts  of  Smith.  David  relates  that  he  was 
led  by  Smith  into  an  open  field,  on  his  father's  farm,  where  they  found  the 
book  of  plates  lyins  upon  the  groimd.  Smith  took  it  up  and  requested  him 
to  rTamine  it,  whicn  he  did  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  when  he 
retomed  it  to  Smith,  who  placed  it  m  its  former  position,  alleging  that  it 
was  in  the  custody  of  an  angeL  He  describes  the  plates  as  being  about  eight 
tDches  square,  the  leaves  being  metal  of  a  whitish  yellow  color,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  tin  plates.'  Momwnum  Unveiled,  16.  See  also  Kidder* h  Mor- 
MOM,  4^-51;  Twcker*8  Origin  and  Prog,  Mor,,  69-71;  Smucler's  Hint.  Mor,, 
29-30;  BeHramd^B  M^moires  d*un  Mormon,  29-31. 

" '  It  will  be  seen  that  the  witnesses  of  this  truth  wore  principally  of  the 
two  families  of  Whitmer  and  Smith.  The  Smiths  were  the  father  and  broth- 
ers of  Joseph.  Who  the  Whitmers  were  is  not  clear,  and  all  clew  to  their 
character  and  proceedings  since  this  date,  though  probably  kno^'n  to  the 
Momions  themselves,  is  undiscoverable  by  the  profane  vulgar.'  Mackay*8  The 
Mormons^  23. 

The  theory  commonly  accepted  at  present  by  those  not  of  the  Mormon 
futhy  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  is  thus  given  in  the  in- 
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trodnctioii  to  the  New  York  edition  of  the  Book  ^  Mormon^  enentimlly  tht 
same  as  that  advanoed  previoualy  by  K  D.  Howe,  and  snbeeoaently  elabo- 
rated by  others:  '  Abont  the  year  1800,  the  Bev.  Solonum  Spanloinff,  a  dergy- 
man  who  had  graduated  from  Dartmouth  college,  and  setUed  intiie  town  of 
Cherry  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  removed  from  tiiat  place  to  New 
Salem  (Conneant),  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  Mr  Spanlding  waa  an  eathn* 
siastic  archsologistw  The  resion  to  which  he  removed  was  rich  in  American 
antiquities.  The  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  puzzled  the  brains  ol 
many  patient  explorers  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  accepted  the  theory 
that  the  American  continent  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  the  ancient  Israelitei. 
The  ample  material  by  which  he  was  surroimded,  full  of  mythical  interest  and 
legendary  sugsestiveness,  led  him  to  the  conception  of  a  ciirioas  literacy  pro- 

J'ect.  He  sethimself  the  task  of  writing  a  fictitious  history  of  the  race  wmch 
lad  built  the  mounds.  The  work  was  commenced  and  proffressed  slowly  for 
some  time.  Portions  of  it  were  read  by  Mr  Spauldinff^s  uiends,  as  its  dif* 
ferent  sections  were  completed,  and  after  three  years'  utbor,  the  volume  waa 
sent  to  the  press,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Mtmuseripi  Found,  Mr  Spaulding 
had  removed  to  Pittsbnigh,  Pa.,  before  his  book  received  the  final  reviaion, 
and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  named  Patterson,  in  that  city,  that  the 
manuscript  was  placed  with  a  view  to  publication.  This  was  in  the  year 
1812.  The  printing,  however,  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty 
about  the  contract,  until  Mr  Spaulding  left  Pittsburgh,  and  went  to  Amity, 
Washington  county,  New  York,  where  in  1816  he  died.  The  manuacrint 
seems  to  have  lain  unused  during  this  interval.  But  in  the  employ  ol  the 
printer  Patterson  was  a  versatile  genius,  one  Sidney  Kgdon,  to  whom  no 
trade  came  amiss,  and  who  happened  at  the  tin^e  to  be  a  journeyman  at  work 
with  Patterson.  Disputations  on  questions  of  tiieology  were  iiie  peculiar  da- 
light  of  Rigdon,  and  the  probable  solution  of  the  mystery  df  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon is  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  this  man's  agency,  information  d  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fictitious  record  was  first  communicated  to  Joseph  Smith. 
Smith's  family  settled  in  Palmyra,  New  York,  about  the  year  1815,  and  re- 
moved subsequently  to  Ontario  county,  where  Joseph  beotme  noted  for  so- 
preme  cunning  and  general  shiftlessness.  Chance  threw  him  in  the  company  of 
Kigdon  soon  after  opauldinff's  manuscript  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  enmtio 

t'oumeyman,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  founding  a  new  system  of  re- 
igious  imposture  was  concocted  by  these  two  shrewd  and  anscru^olous  par- 
ties. The  fact  that  the  style  of  the  book  of  Mormon  so  closely  imitates  that 
of  the  received  version  of  the  bible — a  point  which  seems  to  nave  been  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  by  Mr  Spaulding,  probably  in  order  to  invest  the  fiction 
with  a  stronger  character  of  reality — answered  admirably  for  the  purposes 
of  Rigdon  and  Smith.'  Mr  Howe  testifies  that  'an  opinion  has  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  that  Rigdon  has  been  the  lago,  the  prime  mover  of 
the  whole  conspiracy.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no  positive  proof.'  ifor- 
moTiUim  Unveiled,  lOO. 

To  prove  the  foregoing,  witnesses  are  brought  forward.  John  Spanldingi^ 
brotlier  of  Solomon,  testifies:  'He  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  writing  a 
book,  which  he  intended  to  have  printed,  the  avails  of  which  he  thought 
would  enable  him  to  pay  all  his  debts.  The  book  was  entitled  The  Mamueript 
Found,  of  which  he  read  to  me  many  pajuages.  It  was  an  historical  romance 
of  the  first  settlers  of  America,'  etc.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Nephi  and  Lefai 
as  names  familiar,  as  does  also  Martha  Spaulding,  John's  wife.  Henry  Lake, 
formerly  Solomon's  partner,  testifies  to  the  same  effect;  also  John  N.  Miller, 
who  worked  for  Lake  and  Spaulding  in  building  their  forge;  also  Aaron 
Wright,  Oliver  Smith,  and  Nahum  Howard,  neiffhbors;  also  Artomas  Cunning- 
ham, to  whom  Spaulding  owed  money.  To  these  men  Solomon  Spaulding 
used  to  talk  about  and  road  from  his  Manuscript  Found,  which  was  an  ao- 
count  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  in  America,  which  he  wanted  to  publish  and  with 
the  profits  pay  his  debts.  After  the  book  of  Mormon  was  printed,  and  they 
saw  it,  or  heaxd  it  read,  they  were  sure  it  was  the  same  as  Spaulding's  ifami- 
teript  FnauL  Jd.^  278-87. 
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Who  Wroie  the  Book  qf  Mormcnf  is  the  title  of  a  4to  pamphlet  of  16 
ngoi  by  Bobert  Fattenoa  of  Pittsbnn^.  Reprinted  from  the  illustrated 
Lirtory  <tf  Wathingtoa  coonty,  Philaddphia,  1882.  This  Patterson  is  the 
soQ  of  printer  Pkttenon,  to  whose  office  the  Spaaldinj;  MS.  is  said  to  have 
been  sent.  little  new  information  is  brought  oat  by  tms  inquisition.  First 
he  extracts  passages  from  Howe's  Mcrmonum  Unveiled,  quoting  at  second- 
hsnd  from  £iddePs  Mormoniem  ar/i  the  Mormona,  in  the  absence  of  the  orig- 
inal, stftting  erroneously  that  Howe's  book  was  first  printed  in  1835.  I  give 
elsswhere  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  Howe's  work.  Ballantyne  in  his 
Bephf  to  a  Traetf  by  T.  Richards,  What  ie  Mormomamt  wherein  is  advanced 
the  Spaoldin^  theoiy,  asserts  in  answer  that  Spanlding's  manuscript  was  not 
known  to  Smith  or  Rigdon  mitil  after  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mot- 
noB,  and  that  the  two  were  not  the  same,  the  latter  being  about  three  times 
hrger  than  the  former.  'Dr  Hurlburt,'  he  says,  'and  certain  other  noted 
cnemiea  of  this  cause,  haying  heard  that  such  a  manuscript  existed,  deter- 
Buned  to  publish  It  to  the  world  in  order  to  destroy  the  book  of  Mormon,  but 
sHer  ffrainining  it^  found  that  it  did  not  read  ss  they  ex])ected,  consequently 
dsdinfwl  its  puolication.'  The  Spaulding  theory  is  advanced  and  supported 
fay  the  following,  in  addition  to  tne  eight  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  given 
fay  Howe  in  his  Hiomiunatm  Unveiied.  Mrs  Matilda  Spaulding  Davidson,  once, 
me  of  Solomon  Spaulding,  said  to  Rev.  D.  R.  Austin,  who  had  the  statement 
printed  in  the  Bokon  Recorder^  Mikj  189^^,  that  Spaulding  was  in  the  habit 
of  leadjng  portions  of  his  romance  to  his  friendsand  neiKhoors.  When  John 
Spsniding  heard  read  for  the  first  time  passages  from  Sie  book  of  Mormon 
be  'reoogniaed  perfectly  the  work  of  his  brouier.  He  was  amazed  and  af- 
flicted that  it  should  have  been  perverted  to  so  wicked  a  purpose.  His  grief 
found  Tent  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  he  arose  on  the  spot  and  expressed  to  the 
westing  his  sorrow  and  regret  that  the  writings  of  his  deceased  brother  should 
bs  usea  for  a  purpose  so  vile  and  shocking.  °  Statements  to  the  same  effect 
sie  jriTen  as  coming  from  Mrs  McELinstey,  daughter  of  Spaulding,  printed  in 
Mbmet'e  MomM^,  August  1880;  W.  H.  Sabine,  brother  of  Mrs  guiding; 
Joseph  Miller,  whose  statements  were  minted  in  the  PiUAurgh  Telegraph, 
Feb.  6,  1879;  Redick  McKee  in  the  Washington  Reporter,  April  21,  1869; 
Bev.  Abner  Jackson  in  a  communication  to  the  Washington  County  Histori- 
esl  Socie^,  printed  in  the  Washington  Rtporter,  Jan.  7,  1881,  and  others. 
See  also  Kidder's  Mormomsm,  37-49;  CaH/omior—lts  Past  History,  198-9; 
/flrif*  Utah  and  Mormona,  00-1;  OunnUon's  Mormons,  93-7;  Bertrand's 
Mimoirea  cTim  Mormon,  33-44;  HisL  qf  Mormons,  41-50;  BenneU*s  Mormon- 
•SR,  115-24;  Bowe's  Mormonitm,  289-90. 

Robert  Fkttersoo,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Who  WroU  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon f  thus  discusses  the  case  oi  Sidney  Rigdon:  'It  was  satisfactorily  proven 
that  Spanlding  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Mormon;  but  how  did  Joseph 
Smith  obtain  a  copy  of  it  ?  The  theory  hitherto  most  widely  published,'  says 
Prttsnoo,  *and  perhaps  j^enerally  accepted,  has  been  that  Rigdon  was  a 
ninter  in  Patterson's  prmting-omce  when  the  Spauldinff  manuscript  was 
nought  there  in  1812-14,  and  that  he  either  copied  or  purloined  it.  Having 
it  thus  in  his  possession,  the  use  made  of  it  was  an  after  thought  suggested 
by  draunstances  many  yesrs  later.  More  recently  another  theory  has  been 
sdvanoed,  that  Rigdon  obtained  possession  of  the  Spaulding  manuscript  dur- 
ing his  pastorate  <tt  the  fijnst  baptist  church  or  soon  thereafter,  1822-4,  with- 
out any  necessary  impropriety  on  his  part,  but  rather  through  the  courtesy 
of  soma  friend,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  unclaimed,  and  who  regarded 
it  ss  a  literarr  curiosity.  The  friends  of  Rigdon,  in  response  to  the  first 
chsige,  deny  that  he  ever  resided  in  Pittsburgh  previous  to  1822,  or  that  he 
ever  was  a  printer,  and  in  general  answer  to  both  charges  affirm  that  he 
never  at  any  time  had  access  to  Spaulding's  manuscript.'  Rigdon  denies  em- 
phatically that  he  ever  worked  in  Patterson's  printing-office  or  knew  of  such 
sn  establishment;  and  the  testimony,  produoea  by  Patterson,  of  Carvil  Rig- 
don, Sidney's  brother,  Peter  Boyer,  his  brotber-m-law,  Isaac  King,  Samuel 
Cooper,  Robert  Dnbois»  and  Mrs  Lambdin  points  in  the  same  direction.    On 
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the  other  hand,  Mn  Davidson.  Joaeph  Miller.  Redick  McKee,  Ber.  GephM 
I>>>iJ.  and  Mrs  Eichhaum  are  qnite  positive  that  either  Ri^don  worked  in  the 
printing-office,  or  had  access  to  the  manuscript.  *The>e  witncicg,*  contiiiues 
i*atteraou,  *arc  all  whom  we  can  dnd.  after  inqiu**«a  extendisLg  through  Bome 
three  years,  who  can  testify  at  all  to  Rizdon's  n^sidence  in  Pittsburgh  before 
ISIG.  and  to  his  possible  employnient  in  Patters  jn's  printing-office  or  bindeir. 
Oi  this  employment  none  ot  them  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  In  mak* 
in^  inquiries  amon/  two  or  three  score  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Pittsbiugh 
ancl  \-icinity,  those  who  had  any  opinion  on  the  subject  inTariably,  so  €ar  as 
now  remembered,  repeated  the  storv  of  Rigdon'a  employment  in  Patterson's 
office  as  if  it  were  a  well  known  and  admittied  fact;  they  oould  tell  all  about 
it.  but  when  pressed  as  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  it  or  their  authority 
for  the  conviction,  thev  had  none.'  Nevertheless  he  concludes,  'after  an  im- 
partial consideration  ot  the  preceding  testimony ,  thatRigdoa  as  early  as  1823 
certainly  had  possession  of  Spaulding's  manuscript;  how  he  obtained  it  is 
unimportant  for  the  present  purpose:  that  during  his  career  aa  a  minister  of 
the  Disciples  church  in  Ohio,  he  carefully  preserved  nnder  lock  and  key  this 
document,  and  devoted  an  absorbed  attention  to  it;  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
forthcoming  book  of  Mormon  and  of  its  contents  long  before  its  appearance; 
that  the  said  contents  were  largely  Sjpauldins's  romance,  and  partly  snch 
m«.Hlitications  as  Rigdon  had  introduced;  and  that,  during  the  preparation  of 
the  book  of  Mormon,  Rigdon  had  repeated  and  long  interviews  with  Smith, 
thus  easily  supplying  him  with  fresh  mstalments  of  the  pretended  revelatioD.* 
In  a  letter  to  tne  editors  of  the  Bo^on  Journaf,  dated  May  27,  1830,  Rigdoa 
8a\*s:  *  There  ^*a8  no  man  by  the  name  of  Patterson  during  my  residence  at 
Pittsburgh  who  had  a  printing-office;  what  might  have  been  before  I  lived 
tliorv  I  know  not.  Mr  Robert  ^Patterson.  I  was  told,  had  owned  a  printing- 
office  before  I  lived  in  that  city,  but  had  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
failevl  before  mv  residence  there.     This  Mr  Patterson,  who  was  a  presbyterian 

ftfoacher.  I  haJ  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  during  my  residence  in  Pitts- 
uirgh.  He  was  then  ac'ting  under  an  agency  in  the  book  and  stationeiy 
busiuess,  and  was  the  owner  of  no  property  of  anv  kind,  printing-office  or 
anything  else,  during  the  time  I  resid^  in  the  city. '  SmucherM  Jiarmotu,  45-^ 
In  Philadelphia,  in  1S40,  was  published  the  ihigin  of  the  Spauldin^ 
Sforu,  rouc-'rniri'j  tkf  MannM-ript  Found:  irith  a  ^thort  bio>/rapkjf  of  Dr  P.  /^ii/- 
^fTf.  the  oriijinafor  o/the  tame:  and  fome  tf Simony  adduc^d^  Aowimg  it  to  be  a 
t'h'ir/'.ibncation  fo/.ir  as  it^  e-ynnection  tckh  the  Book  ofJIormom  is  concerned, 
B*j  B.  n'l 710 V.<fTr,  minister  of  tfitf  0'?fpe(.  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that 
Hulbert,  a  methodist  preacher  at  Jamestown,  X.  Y.,  joined  the  Mormons  in 
1  S.v^,  and  was  expelled  for  immoral  conduct,  whereupon  he  swore  vengeance 
and  cc>nciK*ted  the  SnauUling  story.  Hearing  of  a  work  written  by  S<3onion 
S^xaulding  entitled  the  Afanw»cri'ft  Found,  he  sought  to  prove  to  those  about 
!;i:ti  that  the  book  of  Mormon  was  derived  from  it,  *  not  that  any  of  these 
lvr$ous  had  the  most  distant  idea  that  this  novel  hnd  ever  been  converted 
into  the  Ixx^k  of  Mormon,  or  that  there  was  any  connection  between  them, 
luleovl.  Mr  Jacks^^n.  who  had  read  both  the  Ktok  of  Mormon  and  Spaulding's 
rrianuscript.  told  Mr  H.  when  he  came  to  get  his  si^naature  to  a  writing  testi- 
fying to  tne  probability  that  Mr  S.*s  manuscript  had  been  converted  into  the 
Kvli^  of  Mormon,  that  there  was  no  ai^reement  between  them;  for,  said  he, 
Mr  S.'s  manuscript  was  a  ver>-  small  ^-ork.  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  saying 
n-jt  one  word  about  the  children  of  Israel,  but  professed  to  ffive  an  account 
of  a  race  of  people  who  orij;inated  from  the  Romans,  which  s£  S.  said  he  had 
translated  from  a  Latin  parv'hment  that  he  ha<l  fouud.  *  Winchester  states  fur- 
ther that  Hurlburt.  or  Hulbert,  wrvte  McrmoHifm  Cnwikd  and  sold  it  to 
Howe  for  WW. 

The  Myth  cf  the  yfanu*cnpt  FohHif;  cr  fh*  ohsarditieB  <^  the  Spamlding 
ftory;  By  Eller  G^yr^j^  B^ynoiJ.*,  was  pubU*ht\l  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  I883L 
I:  is  a  l'2mo  voL  of  IM  pa^^s.  and  gives  rirst  the  history  of  the  Snanuiing  man* 
uscript,  and  names  Hurlburt  as  the  originator  of  the  stor>'.  Chap.  iii.  is  en- 
titled *  the  bogus  affidavit,'  ivferrin^  to  the  alleged  sworn  statement  of  Ma 
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The  translation  of  the  hook  of  Mormon  being  fin- 
ished, Smith  and  Cowdery  go  to  Palmyra,  secure  the 
copyr^ht,  and  agree  with   Egbert  Id.  Grandin  to 

Snnt  five  thousand  copies  for  three  thousand  dollars, 
feanwhile,  a  revelation  comes  to  Martin  Harris,  at 
Manchester,  in  March,  commanding  him  to  pay  for 
the  printing  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  under  penalty 
of  destruction  of  himself  and  property.*^    The  title- 

IkvuGo,  tlie  widow  of  Spaalding,  pablished  by  Stons,  but  denied  by  Mrs 
JhTiaon,  Bigdon'8  oonnection,  or  rather  lack  of  connection  with  the  manu- 
lermt  is  next  diacnsaed.  Then  is  answered  an  article  in  Scribner'B  Magazine 
hf  tin  Diokfflinon,  gnuid  niece  of  Mr  Spanlding,  and  probably  the  most  shal- 
low  treatment  of  the  subject  vet  presented  on  either  side.  Farther  discus- 
■ioos  on  the  book  are  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  finally 
iBtemal  evidences  and  prophecies  are  considered.  *It  is  eviaent,'  Mr  Key- 
ndds  oondndeSv  '  that  if  Mr  Spaulding's  story  was  what  its  friends  claim, 
then  it  never  oonld  have  formed  the  ground- work  of  the  book  of  Mormon; 
for  tiie  irfidle  historical  narrative  is  different  from  b^guming  to  end.  And 
Airtiier,  the  story  that  certain  old  inhabitants  of  New  &lem,  who,  it  is  said, 
leoosniBed  the  book  of  Mormon,  either  never  made  snch  a  statement,  or  they 
let  their  imagination  run  away  with  their  memory  into  the  endorsement  of  a 
lilsdiood  and  an  impossibility.' 

Speaking  of  Martin  Harris,  E.  D.  Howe  says:  'Before  his  acquaintance 
toe  Smith  funily  he  was  considered  an  honest,  industrious  citizen  by 
neighbors.  His  residence  was  in  the  town  of  Palmyra,  where  be  had 
•oeomiuated  a  handsome  property.  He  was  naturally  of  a  very  visionary 
torn  of  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  holding  one  sentiment  but  a  short 
time.'  Mortgaged  his  farm  for  $3,^X),  and  printed  the  Book  of  Mormon^  as 
be  said,  to  make  money.  The  price  first  was  $1.75,  then  $1.25,  afterward 
vhatever  they  could  get.  'Since  that  time  the  frequent  demands  on  Mar- 
tinis parse  have  reduced  it  to  a  very  low  state.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
•oul  and  body  of  the  whole  imposition,  and  now  carries  the  most  incon- 
testasble  proou  of  a  religious  maniac. .  .Martin  is  an  exceedingly  fast  talker. 
He  frequently  gathers  a  crowd  around  in  bar-rooms  and  in  the  streets. 
Here  he  appears  to  be  in  his  element,  answering  and  explaining  all  manner 
of  djffk  fliml  abstnise  theological  questions. .  .He  is  toe  source  of  much 
troable  and  perplexity  to  the  honest  portion  of  his  brethren,  and  would  un- 
dofobtedly  long  since  have  been  cast  on  by  Smith  were  it  not  for  his  money,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Mormon  fabric.  *  Mormoniam 
Umvaiedf  1^15.  'The  wife  of  Miy:iin  Harris  instituted  a  hiwsuit  against 
him  [Joseph  Smith,  Jr],  and  stated  in  her  affidavit  that  she  believed  the  chief 
object  he  nad  in  view  was  to  defraud  her  husband  of  all  his  property.  The 
trial  took  place  at  New  York,  and  the  facts,  as  related  even  by  the  mother 
of  the  prophet,  are  strongly  condemnatory  of  his  conduct. .  .Harris  denied 
b  solemn  terms  that  Smith  had  ever,  in  any  manner,  attempted  to  get  pos- 
wseinn  of  his  money,  and  ended  by  assuring  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  that, 
if  they  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  plates,  and  continued  to  resist 
tiie  troth,  it  would  one  day  be  the  means  of  damning  their  souls.'  TayUler'a 
MormonSf  xxxi-ii.  'In  the  beginning  of  the  printing  the  Mormons  pro- 
leMed  to  hold  their  manuscripts  as  sacred,  and  insisted  upon  maintaining  con- 
stKDt  vigilance  lor  their  safety  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  each  morn- 
ing cairying  to  the  printing-office  the  instalment  required  for  the  day,  and 
Withdrawing  the  same  at  evening.  No  alteration  from  copy  in  any  manner 
was  to  be  maide.    These  things  were  ' '  strictly  commanded, "  as  they  said.     Mr 
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pa^e  is  not  a  modem  production,  but  a  literal  trans- 
lation from  the  last  leaf  of  the  plates,  oA  the  left-hand 
side,  and  running  like  all  Hebrew  writing. 

And  now  in  a  chamber  of  Whitmer's  house  Smith, 
Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer  meet,  and  earnestly  ask 
God  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  confer  on  them 
the  Melchisedec  priesthood,  which  authorizes  the  laj- 
ing-on  of  hands  tor  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost.     Their 

Srayer  is  answered;  for  presently  the  word  of  the 
iord  comes  to  them,  commanding  that  Joseph  Smith 
should  ordain  Oliver  Cowdery  to  be  an  elder  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Oliver  in  like  manner 
should  so  ordain  Joseph,  and  the  two  should  ordain 
others  as  from  time  to  time  the  will  of  the  Lord  should 
be  made  known  to  them.^  But  this  ordination  must 
not  take  place  until  the  baptized  brethren  assemble 
and  give  to  this  act  their  sanction,  and  accept  the 
ordained  as  spiritual  teachers,  and  then  only  after  the 
blessing  and  partaking  of  bread  and  wine.  It  is  next 
revealed  that  twelve  shall  be  called  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  the  twelve  apostles  of  these  last  days,  who 
shall  go  into  all  the  world  preaching  and  baptizing. 

John  H.  Gilbert,  as  printer,  had  the  chief  operative  tnut  of  the  type-setting 
and  press-work  of  the  job.  After  the  first  day's  trial  he  found  the  mana- 
scripts  in  so  very  imperfect  a  condition,  especially  in  regard  to  grammar, 
that  he  became  unwillmg  further  to  obey  the  '* command, "and  so  announced 
to  Smith  and  his  party;  when  finally,  upon  much  friendly  expostulation,  he 
was  given  a  limitea  discretion  in  correcting,  which  was  exercised  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  syntax,  orthographv,  punctuation,  capitalizing,  paragraphing,  eta 
Many  errors  under  these  heads,  nevertheless,  escaped  correction,  as  appear 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  printed  book.  Very  soon,  too — after  some  ten 
days — the  constant  vigilance  by  the  Mormons  over  the  manuscripts  was  re- 
laxed by  reason  of  the  confidence  they  came  to  repose  in  the  prmtera.  Bir 
Gilbert  has  now  (1867)  in  his  possession  a  complete  copy  of  the  book  in  the 
original  sheets,  as  laid  off  by  nim  from  the  press  in  working. .  .Meanwhile, 
Harris  and  his  wife  had  separated  by  mutual  arrangement,  on  account  of 
her  persistent  unbelief  in  Mormonism  and  refusal  to  be  a  party  to  the  mort- 
gage. The  family  estate  was  divided,  Harris  giving  her  about  eighty  acrea 
of  the  farm,  with  a  comfortable  house  and  other  property,  as  her  share  of  the 
assets;  and  she  occupied  this  property  until  the  time  of  her  death.'  Tucher^s 
Orifjin  and  Prog,  Mor,,  50-7. 

'^Speakiuff  of  the  manner  in  which  Smith  delivered  these  revelatioiUL 
Howe  says:  'In  this  operation  he  abandoned  his  spectacles,  or  peep-stone,  and 
merely  delivered  it  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  this  manner  he  governs  his  follow- 
ers, by  asking  the  Lord,  as  he  says,  from  day  to  day.'  Mormomim  U'nveil&i, 
102. 
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By  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  revelation  it  is  done. 
The  rise  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these  last 
days  is  on  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  at  which  date  the 
church  was  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York  by  Joseph  Smith 
junior,  Hyrum  Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whit- 
mer,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  Peter  Whitmer.  Joseph 
Smith,  ordained  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  made 
by  the  commandment  of  God  the  first  elder  of  this 
church,  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  likewise  an  apostle,  is 
made  the  second  elder.  Again  the  first  elder  falls 
into  worldly  entanglements,  but  upon  repentance  and 
self-humbling  he  is  delivered  by  an  angel. 

The  duties  of  elders,  priests,  teachers,  deacons,  and 
members  are  as  follow :  All  who  desire  it,  with  hon- 
esty and  humility,  may  be  baptized  into  the  church; 
old  covenants  are  at  an  end,  all  must  be  baptized  anew. 
An  apostle  is  an  elder;  he  shall  baptize,  ordain  other 
elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  administer  bread 
and  wine,  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ;  he 
shall  confirm,  teach,  expound,  exhort,  taking  the  lead 
at  meetings,  and  conducting  them  as  he  is  taught  by 
the  holy  ghost.  The  priest's  duty  is  to  preach,  teach, 
expound,  exhort,  baptize,  administer  the  sacrament, 
and  visit  and  pray  with  members;  he  may  also  ordain 
other  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  giving  a  certifi- 
cate of  ordination,  and  lead  in  meetings  when  no 
elder  is  present.  The  teacher  s  duty  is  to  watch  over 
and  strengthen  the  members,  preventing  evil  speak- 
ing and  all  iniquity,  to  see  that  the  meetings  are  regu- 
larly held,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  them  in  the  absence 
of  elder  or  priest.  The  deacon's  duty  is  to  assist  the 
teacher;  teacher  and  deacon  may  warn,  expound,  ex- 
hort, but  neither  of  them  shall  baptize,  administer 
the  sacrament,  or  lay  on  hands.  The  elders  are  to 
meet  in  council  for  the  transaction  of  church  business 
every  three  months,  or  oftener  should  meetings  be 
called.  Subordinate  officers  will  receive  from  the 
elders  a  license  defining  their  authority;  elders  will 
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receive  their  license  from  other  elders  by  vote  rf 
church  or  conference.  There  shall  be  presidents, 
bishops,  high  counsellors,  and  high  priests;  the  pre- 
siding elder  shall  be  president  of  the  high  priesthood, 
and  he,  as  well  as  bishops,  high  counsellors,  and  high 
priests,  will  be  ordained  by  high  council  or  general 
conference.  The  duty  of  members  is  to  walk  m  holi- 
ness before  the  Lord  according  to  the  scriptures,  to 
bring  their  children  to  the  elders,  who  will  lav  their 
hands  on  them  and  bless  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  scriptures  of 
the  old  and  new  testaments,  is  accepted  wholly,  save 
such  corruptions  as  have  crept  in  through  the  great 
and  abominable  church;  the  book  of  Mormon  is  a 
later  revelation,  supplementary  thereto.  Thus  is  or- 
ganized the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
laints,^  in  accordance  with  special  revelations  and 
commandments,  and  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
new  testament. 

The  first  public  discourse,  following  the  meetings 
held  in  Whitmer's  house,  was  preached  on  Sunday, 
the  11th  of  April,  1830,  by  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  the 

"The  church  wm  not  at  that  time  so  called,  nor  indeed  until  after  tht 
4th  of  May,  1834.  See  chap,  iv.,  note  50;  alao  MUlenmtd  Star,  iv,  115;  Bwr» 
UnCs  City  if  the  SainUy  671-2.  Kidder,  Mormonism,  68,  affirms  that  thia 
name  was  not  adopted  till  some  years  later.  Mather  is  only  a  year  and  a  day 
astray  when  he  says,  'The  conference  of  elders  on  May  3,  1833,  repadiaAed 
the  name  of  ''Mormons"  and  adopted  that  of  "Latter-Day  Saints.**' Zrtppiii- 
eotVs  Mag, ,  Ang.  1880.  The  term  *  Mormons, '  as  first  apjplied  by  their  enemies 
to  members  of  the  church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  was  ^uite  offensive  to  them, 
thougli  later  they  became  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  it.  As  at  present  popu- 
larly employed,  it  is  by  no  means  a  term  of  reproach,  thouffh  among  themselves 
tliey  still  adhere  to  the  appellation  'Saints,  just  as  quakers  speak  of  them* 
selves  as  the  '  Society  of  Friends. '  The  term  '  Mormon '  seems  to  me  quite  fit- 
ting for  general  use,  fully  as  much  so  as  presbyterian,  reformed  Dutch,  oni- 
vorsalist,  and  others,  few  of  which  were  of  their  own  choosing.  'Mormon  was 
the  name  of  a  certain  man,  and  also  of  a  particular  locality  upon  tiie  Ameri- 
can continent;  but  was  never  intended  to  signify  a  body  of  people.  The  name 
by  which  we  desire  to  be  known  and  to  walk  worthy  of  is  "Saints."'  Bdl*9 
Hrply  to  Theobald^  2.  At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  Missouri,  in  addressing  com- 
munications to  tbe  governor,  and  in  many  other  instances,  they  designate 
themselves  as  'members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  vulgarly  called  Mormons.' 
See  also  Dt  SmeCii  Western  Missions,  393;  McLckm/s  The  Mormons,  41-2L 
The  term  'gentile'  was  generally  applied  to  unbelievers  of  the  white  race. 
The  Lidians,  orisinally,  were  denominated  'of  the  house  of  Israel,'  'of  the 
house  of  Joseph,' or  'of  the  house  of  Jacob,'  also  the  Tiamanites. 
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same  day  baptized  in  Sieneca  Lake  several  persons, 
among  whom  were  Hyrum  and  Katherine  Page,  some 
of  the  Whitmers,  and  the  Jolly  family.  The  first 
miracle  likewise  occurred  during  the  same  month, 
Joseph  Smith  casting  out  a  devil  from  Newel  Knight, 
son  of  Joseph  Knight,  who  with  his  family  had  been 
universalists.  Newel  had  been  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  meetings,  and  was  much  interested ;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  pray  the  devil  prevented  him,  writhing 
his  limbs  into  divers  distortions,  and  hurling  him  about 
the  room,  "I  know  that  you  can  deliver  me  from 
this  evil  spirit,**  cried  Newel.  Whereupon  Joseph 
rebuked  the  devil  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  evil  spirit  departed  from  the  young  man.  Seeing 
this,  others  came  forward  and  expressed  their  belief 
in  the  new  faith,  and  a  church  was  established  at  Coles- 
ville. 

On  the  Ist  of  June  the  first  conference  as  an  or- 
ganized church  was  held,  there  being  thirty  members. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  and  prayer,  after 
which  they  partook  of  the  sacrament,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  confirmations  and  further  ordinations  to  the 
several  offices  of  the  priesthood.  The  exercises  were 
attended  by  the  outpouring  of  the  holy  ghost,  and 
many  prophesied,  to  the  infinite  joy  and  gratification  of 
the  elders.  Some  time  after,  on  a  Saturday  previous 
to  an  appointed  sabbath  on  which  baptism  was  to  be 
performed,  the  brethren  constructed,  across  a  stream  of 
water,  a  dam,  which  was  torn  away  by  a  mob  during 
the  night.  The  meeting  was  held,  however,  though 
amid  the  sneers  and  insults  of  the  rabble,  Oliver  preach- 
ing. Present  among  others  was  Emily  Coburn,  Newel 
Knight's  wife's  sister,  formerly  a  presbyterian.  Her 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr  Shearer,  arrived,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  return  to  her  father.  Failing  in  this, 
he  obtained  from  her  father  a  power  of  attorney,  and 
bore  her  ojBTby  force;  but  Emily  returned.  The  dam 
was  repaired,  and  baptism  administered  to  some  thir- 
teen persons  the  following  morning;  whereupon  fifty 
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men  surrounded  Mr  Knight's  house,  threatening  vio- 
lence. The  same  night  Joseph  was  arrested  by  a 
constable  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  for 
preaching  the  book  of  Monnon.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  populace  to  capture  Joseph  from  the  constable 
and  use  him  roughly,  but  by  hard  driving  he  escaped. 
At  the  trial  which  followed,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  certain  charges,  namely,  that  he  obtained  a 
horse  from  Josiah  Steal,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  from 
Jonathan  Thompson,  by  saying  that  in  a  revelation  he 
was  told  that  he  was  to  have  them;  also  as  touching 
his  conduct  toward  two  daughters  of  Mr  Stoal;  but 
all  testified  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  acquitted.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  court-room,  he  was  again  arrested 
on  a  warrant  from  Broome  county,  and  taken  midst 
insults  and  buffetings  to  Colesville  for  trial.  The  old 
charges  were  renewed,  and  new  ones  preferred.  Newel 
Knight  was  made  to  testify  regarding  the  miracle 
wrought  in  his  behalf,  and  a  story  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  a  money  digger  was  advanced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. Again  he  was  acquitted,  and  again  escaped  from 
the  crowd  outside  the  court-house,  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  tar  and  feather  him,  and  ride  him  on  a  rail. 
These  persecutions  were  instigated,  it  was  said,  chiefly 
by  presbyterians. 

While  Joseph  rested  at  his  home  at  Harmony  fur- 
ther stories  were  circulated,  damaging  to  his  character, 
tliis  time  by  the  methodists.  One  went  to  his  father- 
in-law  with  falsehoods,  and  so  turned  him  and  his 
family  against  Joseph  and  his  friends  that  he  would 
no  longer  afford  thein  protection  or  receive  their  doc- 
trine. This  was  a  heavy  blow;  but  proceeding  in 
August  to  Colesville,  Joseph  and  Ilyrum  Smith  and 
John  and  David  Whitmcr  continued  the  work  of 
prayer  and  confirmation.  Fearing  their  old  enemies, 
who  lay  in  wait  to  attack  them  on  their  way  back, 
they  prayed  that  their  eyes  might  be  blinded ;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass.  Then  they  held  service  and  returned 
Bafoly,  although  five  dollars  reward  had  been  offered 
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for  notification  of  their  arrival.  Removing  his  family 
to  Faj'ette,  Joseph  encountered  further  persecutions, 
to  which  was  added  a  fresh  grief.  Hiram  Page  was 
going  astray  over  a  stone  which  he  had  found,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  had  obtained  revelations  at  va- 
riance with  Joseph's  revelations  and  the  rules  of  the 
new  testament.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  agitate 
the  subject  unnecessarily,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  September;  but 
the  Whitmer  family  and  Oliver  Cowdery  seeming 
to  be  too  greatly  impressed  over  the  things  set  forth 
by  the  rival  stone,  it  was  resolved  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord  concerning  the  matter;  whereupon  a  revelation 
came  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  forbidding  such  practice; 
and  he  was  to  say  privately  to  Hiram  Page  that 
Satan  had  deceived  him,  and  that  the  things  which 
he  had  written  from  the  stone  were  not  of  God. 
Oliver  was  further  commanded  to  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Lamanites,^  the  remnants  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  living  in  the  west,^  where  he  was  to  estab- 

"  'The  Lamanites  oriffinally  were  a  remnant  of  Joseph,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Zedckiah,  King  of  Judah,  were  led  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner from  Jerusalem  to  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  thence  for  some 
time  along  its  borders  in  a  nearly  south-east  direction,  after  which  they  altered 
their  course  nearly  eastward,  until  they  came  to  the  great  waters,  where  by 
the  command  of  God  they  built  a  vessel  in  which  they  were  safely  brought 
acroas  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  landed  upon  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  The  original  party  included  also  the  Nephites,  their  leader  being 
t  prophet  called  >iephi;  but  soon  after  landing  they  separated,  because  the 
Lamanites,  whose  l^uler  was  a  wicked  man  called  Laman,  persecuted  the 
others.  After  the  partition  the  Nephites,  who  had  brought  with  them  the 
old  testament  down  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  engraved  on  plates  of  brass,  in 
the  Egyptain  language,  prospered  and  built  large  cities.  But  the  bold,  bad 
Lamanites,  originally  white,  became  dark  and  dirty,  thougli  still  retaining  a 
national  existence.  They  became  wild,  savage,  and  ferocious,  seeking  by 
every  means  the  destruction  of  the  prosperous  Nephites,  against  whom  thcv 
many  times  arrayed  their  hosts  in  little;  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  bacK 
to  their  own  territories,  generally  with  great  loss  to  lx>th  sides.  The  slain, 
frequently  amounting  to  tens  of  thousands,  were  piled  together  in  great  heaps 
and  overspread  with  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  which  will  satisfactorily  account 
for  those  ancient  mounds  filled  with  human  lx>nes,  so  numerous  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  both  in  North  and  South  America.'  Pratt  {Orson),  Series  of  Pamph- 
leU,  vi.  7-^;  PraU  {P.  P.),  Voice  of  Warninq,  81-117. 

"*The  attention  of  the  little  band  waa  directed,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  organization,  to  the  policy  and  expediency  of  fixing  their  lieod- 
qnarters  in  the  far  west,  in  the  thinly  settled  and  >>ut  partially  explored 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  where  they  might  sciuat  upon  or 
porchaae  good  Luidt  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  clear  the  primeval  wilderness. 
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lish  a  church  and  build  a  city,^  at  a  point  to  be  desig* 
nated  later. 

"Behold,  I  say  unto  thee,  Oliver,  that  it  shall  be 
given  unto  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  heard  by  the 
church  in  all  things  whatsoever  thou  shalt  teach  them 
by  the  comforter  concerning  the  revelations  and  com- 
mandments which  I  have  given.  But  behold,  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  no  one  shall  be  appointed  to 
receive  commandments  and  revelations  in  this  church, 
excepting  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  for  he  re- 
ceiveth  them  even  as  Moses;  and  thou  shalt  be  obe- 
dient unto  the  things  which  I  shall  give  unto  him, 
even  as  Aaron,  to  declare  faithfully  the  command- 
ments and  the  revelations  with  power  and  authority 
unto  the  church.  And  if  thou  art  led  at  any  time  by 
the  comforter  to  speak  or  teach,  or  at  all  times  by  the 
way  of  commandment  unto  the  church,  thou  mayest 
do  it.  But  thou  shalt  not  write  by  way  of  command- 
ment, but  by  wisdom ;  and  thou  shalt  not  command 
him  who  is  at  thy  head  and  at  the  head  of  the  church; 
for  I  have  given  him  the  keys  of  the  mysteries  and 
the  revelations  which  are  sealed,  until  I  shall  appoint 
unto  them  another  in  his  stead.'* 

They  Teqnirod  elbow-room,  and  rightly  ludged  that  a  mral  popnlatioD  would 
be  more  favorable  than  an  urban  one  to  the  reception  of  their  doctrine.'  Jkfadb> 
i^f'B  The  Mor.,  63. 

*  The  most  ancient  prophecy  which  the  saints  are  now  in  posaeasion  of 
relating  to  the  New  Jerusalem  was  one  delivered  by  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam.  This  was  revealed  anew  to  Joseph  Smith  in  December  1830.  In  it 
the  Lord  is  represented  as  purposing  'to  gather  out  mine  own  elect  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  unto  a  place  which  I  shall  prepare. .  .But  this 
revelation'  does  not  tell  in  what  part  of  the  earth  the  New  Jerusalem  should 
bo  located.  The  book  of  Mormon,  which  the  Lord  has  brought  out  of  Uie 
earth,  informs  us  that  this  holy  city  is  to  be  built  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  but  it  does  not  inform  us  upon  what  part  of  that  vast  country  it 
should  be  built'  Pratt's  Series  of  Pamphlets,  vii.  4;  PraU*9  IiUeretUng  Ac- 
count, 16-25;  First  Book  o/Nephi  in  Book  of  Mormon, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STOBT  OF  MORMONISM. 

1830-1835. 

Pablst  Pbatt's  Conykbsion— Mission  to  the  Lamanitbs— The  Missiow- 
▲exb8  at  kibtland — ck>nvsbsion  of  sidney  blgdon — mormon  suo- 

CiaS    AT  KiBTLAND — ThB  MISSIONARIES   IN    MISSOURI — BlODON   ViSITB 

Smith — Edward  Partridge — The  Melohisedec  Priesthood  Given — 
Smith  and  Biodon  Journey  to  Missouri — Bible  Translation — 
Smith*8  Second  Visit  to  Missouri— Unexampled  Prosperity— Causes 
OF  Pebsccutions — MoBocRACY — ^The  Saints  are  Driven  from  Jackson 
County — Treachery  of  Booos — Military  Organization  at  Kirtland 
— ^The  Name  Latter-day  Saints — ^Mabch  to  Missoubi. 

One  evening  as  Hyruni  Smith  was  driving  cows 
along  the  road  toward  his  father's  house,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  stranger,  who  inquired  for  Joseph 
Smith,  translator  of  the  book  of  Mormon.  **He  is 
now  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  a  hundred  miles  away," 
was  the  reply. 

"And  the  father  of  Joseph?" 

"He  also  is  absent  on  a  journey.  That  is  his  house 
yonder,  and  I  am  his  son." 

The  stranger  then  said  that  he  was  a  preacher  of 
the  word;  that  he  had  just  seen  for  the  tirst  time  a 
copy  of  the  wonderful  book;  that  once  it  was  in  his 
hands  he  could  not  lay  it  down  until  he  had  devoured 
it,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him  as  he  read, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  true;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  directed  him  thither,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  joy. 

Hyrum  gazed  at  him  in  amazement;  for  converts 
of  this  quality,  and  after  this  fashion,  were  not  com- 
mon in  those  days  of  poverty  and  sore  trial  He 
was  little  more  than  a  boy,  being  but  twenty-three. 
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and  of  that  fresh,  fair  innocence  which  sits  only  on  a 
youthful  face  beaming  with  high  enthusiasm.  But  it 
was  more  than  a  boy's  soul  that  was  seen  through 
those  eyes  of  deep  and  solemn  earnestness;  it  was 
more  than  a  boy  s  strength  of  endurance  that  was  in- 
dicated by  the  broad  chest  and  comely,  compact  limbs; 
and  more  than  a  boy's  intelligence  and  powers  of 
reasonino:  that  the  massive  brow  betokened. 

Hyrum  took  the  stranger  to  the  house,  and  they 
passed  the  night  in  discourse,  sleeping  little.  The 
convert's  name  was  Parley  P.  Pratt.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Burlington,  New  York,  and  born  April  12, 
1807.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  limited  means  and 
education,  and  though  not  a  member  of  any  religious 
society,  had  a  respect  for  all.  The  boy  had  a  passion 
for  books;  the  bible  especially  he  read  over  and  over 
again  with  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm.  He  early 
manifested  strong  religious  feeling;  mind  and  soul 
seemed  all  on  fire  as  he  read  of  the  patriarchs  and 
kings  of  the  old  testament,  and  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  of  the  new.  In  winter  at  school,  and  in 
summer  at  work,  his  life  passed  until  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  went  west  with  his  father  William,  some 
two  hundred  miles  on  foot,  to  Oswego,  two  miles 
from  which  town  they  bargained  for  a  thickly  wooded 
tract  of  seventy  acres,  at  four  dollars  an  acre,  payin] 
some  seventy  dollars  in  cash.  After  a  summer  s  worl 
for  wages  back  near  the  old  home,  and  a  winter's 
work  clearing  the  forest  fann,  the  place  was  lost 
through  failure  to  meet  the  remaining  payments. 
Another  attempt  to  make  a  forest  homo,  this  time  in 
Ohio,  thirty  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  was  more  suc- 
cessful; and  after  much  toil  and  many  hardships,  he 
found  himself,  in  1827,  comfortably  established  there, 
with  Thankful  Halsey  as  his  wife. 

Meanwhile  religion  ran  riot  through  his  brain.  His 
mind,  however,  was  of  a  reasoning,  logical  caste. 
"Why  this  diftbrence,"  ho  argued,  "between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Christians,  their  doctrines  and  their 
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practice?  Had  I  lived  and  believed  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  had  so  desired,  they  would  have 
said,  *  Repent,  be  baptized,  and  receive  the  holy  ghost.' 
The  scriptures  are  the  same  now  as  then;  why  should 
not  results  be  the  same?"  In  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  he  joined  the  baptists,  and  was  immersed;  but 
he  was  not  satisfied.  In  1829  Sidney  Rigdon,  of 
whom  more  hereafter,  preached  in  his  neighborhood; 
he  heard  him  and  was  refreshed.  It  was  the  ancient 
gospel  revived — ^repentance,  baptism,  the  gift  of  the 
holy  ghost.  And  yet  there  was  something  lacking — 
the  authority  to  minister;  the  power  which  should 
accompany  the  form  of  apostleship.  At  length  he  and 
others,  who  had  heard  Rigdon,  organized  a  society  on 
the  basis  of  his  teachings,  and  Parley  began  to  preach. 
The  spirit  working  in  him  finally  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  farm  and  go  forth  to  meet  his  destiny, 
he  knew  not  whither.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  wan- 
dered eastward,  and  while  his  family  were  visiting 
friends,  he  came  upon  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Hy- 
rum  Smith.  Now  did  his  soul  find  rest.  Here  was 
inspiration  and  revelation  as  of  old;  hero  was  a  new 
dispensation  with  attendant  signs  and  miracles. 

As  he  left  Smith's  house  the  following  morning, 
having  an  appointment  to  preach  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  Hyrum  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book. 
Travelling  on  foot,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest, 
he  read  at  intervals,  and  found  to  his  great  joy  that 
soon  after  his  ascension  Christ  had  appeared  in  his 
glorified  body  to  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
in  America,  that  he  had  administered  in  person  to  the 
ten  lost  tribes,  that  the  gospel  had  been  revealed  and 
written  among  nations  unknown  to  the  apostles,  and 
that  thus  preserved  it  had  escaped  the  corruptions  of 
the  great  and  abominable  church. 

Returning  to  Smith's  house,  Parley  demanded  of 
Hyrum  baptism.  They  went  to  Wbitmer's,  where 
they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  a  little  branch  of  the 
church  there  assembled.     The  new  convert  was  bap- 
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tized  by  Cowdery,  and  was  ordained  an  elder.  He 
continued  to  preach  in  those  parts  with  great  power. 
Congregations  were  moved  to  tears,  and  many  heads 
of  families  came  forward  and  accepted  the  faith. 
Then  he  went  to  his  old  home.  His  father,  mother, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors  believed  only  in  part;  but 
his  brother  Orson,  nineteen  years  of  age,  embraced 
with  eagerness  the  new  religion,  and  preached  it  from 
that  time  forth.  Returning  to  Manchester,  Parley 
for  the  first  time  met  Joseph  Smith,  who  received  him 
warmly,  and  asked  him  to  preach  on  Sunday,  which 
he  did,  Joseph  following  with  a  discourse. 

Revelations  continued,  now  in  the  way  of  command, 
and  now  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In  Harmony,  to 
the  first  elder  it  was  spoken:  "Magnify  thine  office; 
and  after  thou  hast  sowed  thy  fields  and  secured  them, 
go  speedily  unto  the  churches  which  are  in  Colesville, 
Fayette,  and  Manchester,  and  they  shall  support 
thee;  and  I  will  bless  them,  both  spiritually  and 
temporally;  but  if  they  receive  thee  not,  I  will  send 
on  them  a  cursing  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  thou 
shalt  shake  the  dust  off  thy  feet  against  them  as  a 
testimony,  and  wipe  thy  feet  by  the  wayside."  And 
to  Cowdery,  thus:  "Oliver  shall  continue  in  bearing 
ray  name  before  the  world,  and  also  to  the  chui-ch; 
and  he  shall  take  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  neither 
staves  nor  even  two  coats."  To  Emma,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph: "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  and  thou  art  an 
elect  lady,  whom  I  have  called;  and  thou  shalt  com- 
fort thy  husband,  my  servant  Joseph,  and  shalt  go 
with  him,  and  be  unto  him  as  a  scribe  in  the  absence 
of  my  servant  Oliver,  and  he  shall  support  thee." 
Emma  was  also  further  directed  to  make  a  selection  of 
hymns  to  be  used  in  church.^ 

^  The  hymn-book  of  Emma  Smith  does  not  appear  to  have  been  publiahedy 
bat  a  little  book  containing  hymns  scleetod  by  Bnghnm  Young  passed  through 
eight  editions  up  to  1849,  the  eighth  bein^  published  in  Liverpool  in  that  year. 
8mucker*9  hist,  o/Mor.,  57-01;  Millennxai  Star,  iv.  150-1.  The  preface  to 
the  fint  edition  waa  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  John 
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In  the  presence  of  six  elders,  at  Fayette,  in  Septem- 
ber 1830,  came  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  promising 
them  every  blessing,  while  the  wicked  should  be  de- 
stroyed. The  millennium  should  come;  but  first  dire 
destruction  should  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  the  great 
and  abominable  church  should  be  cast  down.  Hiram 
Page  renounced  his  stone.  David  Whitmer  was  or- 
dered to  his  father's  house,  there  to  await  further  in- 
structions. Peter  Whitmer  junior,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
and  Ziba  Peterson  were  directed  to  go  with  Oliver 
and  assist  him  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Laman- 
ites,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Indians  in  the  west,  the 
remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  Thomas  B.  Marsh 
was  promised  that  he  should  begin  to  preach.  Miracles 
were  limited  to  casting  out  devils  and  healing  the  sick. 
Wine  for  sacramental  purposes  must  not  be  bought, 
but  made  at  home.^ 

Taking  with  them  a  copy  of  the  revelation  assign- 
ing to  them  this  work,  these  first  appointed  mission- 
aries set  out,  and  continued  their  journey,  preaching 
in  the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  stop- 
ping at  Buffalo  to  instruct  the  Indians  as  to  their  an- 
cestry, until  they  came  to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  There 
they  remained  some  time,  as  many  came  forward  and 
embraced  their  faith,  among  others  Sidney  Rigdon, 
a  preaching  elder  in  the  reformed  baptist  church,  who 
presided  over  a  congregation  there,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  likewise  became  interested  in  the  latter-day 
church.* 

Taylor.  The  preface  to  the  ninth  edition,  published  at  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don in  1S31,  is  by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  who  states  that  54,000  copies  of  the 
Kveral  editions  have  been  sold  in  the  European  missions  alone  within  eleven 
years.     Several  editions  have  since  been  published  in  Europe  and  America. 

'  Smith  says:  *  In  order  to  prepare  lor  this  (confirmation)  I  set  out  to  go 
to  procure  some  wine  for  the  occasion,  but  had  gone  only  a  short  distance 
▼hen  I  wsa  met  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and  received  the  revelation.'  Alil- 
knnial  StoTf  iv.  151;  Times  and  SexviOM^  iv.  117-18. 

'At  the  town  of  Kirtland,  two  miles  from  Rigdon*s  residence,  was  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  his  church  who  lived  ti)gethcr,  and  had  all  things  in 
common,  from  which  circumstance.  Smith  says,  the  idea  arose  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  Mormon  believers.  To  these  people  the  missionaries  re- 
paired and  preached  with  some  success,  gathering  in  seventeen  on  tho  first 
oocaaioo.     Kigdon  after  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
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Rigdon  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  now 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-six,  when  he  went  to  live 
with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  and  the  same  year,  1819, 
was  licensed  to  preach.  Thence  he  went  to  Warren, 
Ohio,  and  married ;  and  after  preaching  for  a  time  he 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  church  at  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  met  with  success,  and  soon  became  very 
popular.  But  his  mind  was  perplexed  over  the  doc- 
trines he  was  required  to  promulgate,  and  in  1824  he 
retired  from  his  ministry.  There  were  two  friends 
who  had  likewise  withdrawn  from  their  respective 
churches,  and  wuth  whom  ho  conferred  freely,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  of  his  own  congregation,  and  one 
Walter  Scott,  of  the  Scandinavian  church  of  that  city. 
Campbell  had  formerly  lived  at  Bethany,  Virginia, 
where  was  issued  under  his  auspices  a  monthly  jour- 
nal called  the  Christian  Baptist.  Out  of  this  friend- 
ship and  association  arose  a  new  church,  called  the 
Campbellites,  its  doctrines  having  been  published 
by  Campbell  in  his  paper.  During  the  next  two 
years  Rigdon  was  obliged  to  work  in  a  tannery  to 
support  his  family;  then  he  removed  to  Bainbridge, 
Ohio,  where  he  again  began  to  preach,  confining  him- 
self to  no  creed,  but  leaning  toward  that  of  the  Camp- 
bellites. Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  a  church 
>vas  established  in  a  neighboring  town  through  his  in- 
strumentality. After  a  year  of  this  work  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Mentor,  thirty  miles  distant.  Slanderous 
reports  followed  him,  and  a  storm  of  persecution  set 
in  against  him;  but  by  his  surpassing  elocjuence  and 
deep  reasoning  it  was  not  only  soon  allayed,  but 
greater  multitudes  than  ever  waited  on  his  ministra- 
tions. 

nion  conclnded  to  accept  its  doctrines,  and  together  with  his  wife  was  bap* 
tizcd  into  the  church,  which  now  nuinY)crc(l  about  twenty  in  this  section. 
MilUnnial  Star,  iv.  181-4;  v.  4-7,  17;  Tintes  ami  Seawn*,  iv.  177,  103-4. 
Rigdon  IukI  for  nearly  three  years  ah'cudy  taught  the  literal  interpretation  ot 
■cripture  prophecies,  the  gatlicriiig  of  the  Israelites  to  receive  the  second  com- 
ing, the  literal  rei^n  of  the  saints  on  earth,  and  the  use  of  miiucalons  gifts  in 
the  chnidi.  Ounn%ion*s  JUormons,  101. 
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Rigdon  was  a  cogent  speaker  of  imposing  mien  and 
impassioned  address.  As  a  man,  however,  his  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  had  a  tinge  of  insincerity.  He  was 
fickle,  now  and  then  petulant,  irascible,  and  sometimes 
domineering.  Later,  Joseph  Smith  took  occasion 
more  than  once  to  rebuke  him  sharply,  fearing  that 
he  might  assume  the  supremacy. 

Upon  hearing  the  arguments  of  Pratt  and  Cow- 
dery,  and  investigating  the  book  of  Mormon,  Rigdon 
was  convinced  that  he  had  not  been  legally  ordained, 
and  that  his  present  ministry  was  without  the  divine 
authority.  In  regard  to  the  revival  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, he  argued  thus:  **If  we  have  not  familiar- 
ity enough  with  our  creator  to  ask  of  him  a  sign,  we 
are  no  Christians;  if  God  will  not  give  his  creatures 
one,  he  is  no  better  than  Juggernaut."  The  result  was, 
that  he  and  others  accepted  the  book  and  its  teach- 
ings,* received  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost, 
and  were  ordained  to  preach. 

On  one  occasion  Cowdery  preached,  followed  by 
Rigdon.  After  service  they  went  to  the  Chagrin 
River  to  baptize.  Rigdon  stood  in  the  stream  and 
poured  forth  his  exhortations  with  eloquent  fervor. 
One  after  another  stepped  forward  until  thirty  had 
been  baptized.  Present  upon  the  bank  was  a  hard- 
headed  lawyer,  Varnem  J.  Card,  who  as  he  listened 
grew  pale  with  emotion.  Suddenly  he  seized  the  arm 
of  a  friend  and  whispered,  "Quick,  take  me  away,  or 
ia  a  moment  more  I  shall  be  in  that  water  I"  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  converts  at  once,  the  nura- 

*  Howe  intimates  that  Riffdon  knew  more  of  the  book  and  the  people  than 
he  prctende<l.  Of  the  proeelytea  madd  in  his  churcli  he  says:  '  Near  the  res- 
idence of  Rigdon,  in  Kirtland,  there  had  been  for  some  time  previous  a  few 
families  belonging  to  his  congregation,  who  had  fonncd  themselves  into  a 
common  stock  society,  and  had  become  considerably  fanatical,  and  were  daily 
looking  for  some  wonderful  event  to  take  place  in  the  world.  Their  minds 
had  become  folly  prepared  to  embrace  Mormonism,  or  any  other  mysterious 
ism  that  should  first  present  itself.  Seventeen  in  number  of  these  persons 
readily  believed  the  whole  story  of  Cowdery  alx>ut  the  finding  of  the  golden 
plates  and  the  spectacles.  They  were  all  reimmersed  in  one  night  by  Cowdery. * 
Uormouigm  Unveikd,  103. 
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border,  crossed  the  Kansas  River,  and  began  their 
work  among  the  Latnanites,  or  Indians,  thereabout. 
The  chief  of  the  Delawares  was  sachem  of  ten 
tribes.  He  received  the  missionaries  with  courtesy, 
and  set  food  before  them.  When  they  asked  him  to 
call  a  council  before  which  they  might  expound  their 
doctrines,  he  at  first  declined,  then  assented ;  where- 
upon Cowdery  gave  them  an  account  of  their  ances- 
tors, as  contained  in  the  wonderful  book,  a  copy  of 
which  he  left  with  the  chief  on  taking  his  depart- 
ure, which  soon  occurred;  for  when  it  was  known 
upon  the  border  settlements  what  the  missionaries 
were  doing,  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try as  disturbers  of  the  peace.*  After  preaching  a 
short  time  in  Missouri,  the  five  brethren  thought  it 
best  that  one  of  their  number  should  return  east  and 
report.  The  choice  fell  on  Pratt.  Starting  out  on 
foot,  he  reached  St  Louis,  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, in  nine  days.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  steamer 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  that  pomt  journeyed  on  foot 
to  Strongville,  forty  miles  from  Kirtland.  Overcome 
bv  fatigue  and  illness,  he  was  forced  to  remain  at  this 
place  some  ten  days,  when  he  continued  his  journey 
on  horseback.  He  was  welcomed  at  Kirtland  by 
hundreds  of  the  saints,  Joseph  Smith  himself  being 
present. 

In  December  1830  comes  Sidney  Rigdon  to  Jo- 
seph Smith  at  Manchester,  and  with  him  Edward 
Partridge,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord ;  and  they  are  told 
what  they  shall  do;  they  shall  preach  thereabout,  and 
also  on  the  Ohio.^ 

*  'One  of  their  leading  articles  of  faith  is,  that  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  a  very  few  years,  will  be  converted  to  Mormonism,  and  through  rivers 
of  blood  will  again  taJce  possession  of  their  ancient  inheritance.'  Howe*9 
Mormomtm  (TnveUed,  145. 

^  'We  before  had  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  persons  of  Smith  and  Cowdery, 
and  we  now  have  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  person  of  Sidney  Rigdon.  Their 
plans  of  deception  appear  to  have  been  more  fally  matured  and  developed 
after  the  meeting  of  Smith  and  Rigdon.  The  latter  being  found  very  inti- 
mate with  the  scriptures,  a  close  reasoner,  and  as  fully  competent  to  make 


s 
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The  year  1831  opens  with  flattering  prospects. 
On  the  2d  of  January  a  conference  is  held  at  Fayette, 
attended  by  revelations  and  prophecy.  James  Col- 
villc,  a  baptist  minister,  accepts  the  faith,  but  shortly 
recants,  being  tempted  of  Satan,  and  in  fear  of  per- 
secution.®    Smith  and  his  wife  go  with  Rigdou  and 

white  appear  black  and  black  white  as  any  other  man;  and  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  great  numbers  of  people,  the  negative 
or  affirmative  of  any  and  every  question  from  scripture,  he  was  forthwith 
appointed  to  promulgate  all  the  absurdities  and  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
Mormonism,  and  call  on  the  holy  prophets  to  prove  all  the  words  of  Smith. 
But  the  miraculous  powers  conferred  upon  him  we  do  not  learn  have  yet  1>een 

gut  in  requisition.  It  seems  that  the  spirit  had  not,  before  the  arrival  of 
^icdon,  told  Smith  anything  about  the  promised  land,  or  his  removal  to  Ohio. 
It  IS  therefore  very  questionable  what  manner  of  spirit  it  was  which  dic- 
tated most  of  the  oSfter  movements  of  the  prophet.  The  spirit  of  Rigdon,  it 
must  bo  presumed,  however,  generally  held  sway;  for  a  revelation  was  soon 
had  that  Kirtland,  the  residence  of  Rigdon  and  his  brethren,  was  to  be  the 
eastern  border  of  the  promised  land,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  this  laud  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  refuge,  was  to  be  built.  Upon 
it  all  true  Mormons  were  to  assemble,  to  escape  the  destruction  of  the 
world  which  was  so  soon  to  take  place.*  Hoicta  Mormonism  Unvriledy  100-10. 
Tucker,  Origin  and  Prog,  Mor, ,  70-S,  thus  speaks  of  the  first  appearance  of 
this  first  regular  Mormon  preacher  before  a  Palmyra  congregation:  'Rigdon 
intro<lnccd  himself  as  the  messenger  of  God,  declaring  that  he  was  comnunded 
from  above  to  proclaim  the  Mormon  revelation.  After  going  through  wiUi  a 
ceremonious  fonn  of  prayer,  in  which  he  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
blessings  of  the  glorious  gospel  dispensation  now  opening  to  the  world,  and 
the  miraculous  light  from  heaven  to  be  displayed  through  the  instrumentalil^ 
of  the  chosen  re  vela  tor,  Joseph  Smith  Jr, . . .  he  announced  his  text  as  fol- 
lows: First  book  of  Xephi,  chapter  iv. — ''And  the  angel  spake  unto  me,  sav- 
ing, These  last  records  which  thou  hast  seen  among  the  gentiles  shall  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  the  first,  which  is  of  the  twelve  anostles  of  the  lamb,  and 
shall  make  known  the  plain  and  precious  things  which  have  been  taken  away 
from  them;  and  sliall  make  known  to  all  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  that 
the  lamb  of  God  is  the  son  of  the  eternal  father  and  saviour  of  the  world;  and 
that  all  men  must  come  unto  him  or  they  cannot  1>e  saved. "  The  pi'cachcr 
assumed  to  establish  the  theory  tliat  the  book  of  Mormon  and  the  old  bible 
were  one  in  inspiration  and  importance,  and  that  the  precious  things  now  re- 
vealed had  for  wise  purposes  been  witliheld  from  the  book  first  promulgated 
to  the  world,  and  wore  necessary  to  establish  its  truth.  In  the  course  of  bis 
argument  ho  applied  various  quotations  from  the  two  1>ooks  to  prove  his  posi- 
tion. Holding  the  1xK)k  of  >lormon  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bible  in  IiLi 
left  hand,  he  l)rought  thcni  together  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  cm- 
phcitic  docLiration  made  by  him,  that  they  were  l)Oth  equally  the  wonl  of  God; 
that  neither  was  ))erfect  witiiout  the  other;  and  that  they  were  insei>arably 
necessary  to  complete  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  saviour  Jesus  Clirist.'  it 
is  said  that  Rigdon,  nftcr  his  return  to  Kirtland  from  his  visit  to  Smith,  in 
one  of  his  eloquent  discours(-H  on  the  new  faith,  'gave  a  challengti  to  the 
world  todispnn'c  tlio  new  bible,  and  the  pretensions  of  its  authors.*  Rigdon*s 
old  friend,  Thomas  (.^ani])1>ull,  hearing  of  it,  wrote  him  from  Mentor  accept- 
ing, at  the  same  time  enclosing  an  outline  of  wluit  his  line  of  argument  would 
bo.     There  t!ie  matter  tln)p|)r«l. 

•See  MHlfnmnl  Stai\  v.  \\\\-Tt\  Timen  and  Sfrwone,  iv.  352#4.     Mather,  in 
lAppincoWs  JUag.,  Aug.  Ib80,  states  that  to  esca^K)  persecution  sixty  beliov^ 
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Partridge  to  Kirtland,  arriving  there  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  taking  up  their  residence  with  N.  K.  Whit- 
ney, who  shows  them  great  kindness.  Among  the 
hundred  believers  there  at  the  time,  certain  false  doc- 
trines have  crept  in ;  these  are  quickly  overcome,  and 
a  plan  for  community  of  goods  which  the  family  of 
saints  had  adopted  is  abolished.  Commandment  comes 
by  revelation  that  a  house  shall  be  built  for  Joseph ;  that 
Sidney  shall  live  as  seems  to  him  good,  for  his  heart 
is  pure;  that  Edward  Partridge  shall  be  ordained  a 
bishop;^  that  all  but  Joseph  and  Sidney  shall  go  forth, 
two  by  two,  into  the  regions  westward  and  preach 
the  gospel.^ 

"Ana  now,  behold,  I  speak  unto  the  church :  thou 
shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  lie; 
thou  shalt  love  thy  wife,  cleaving  unto  her  and  to 
none  else;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;  thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  thy  neighbor,  nor  do  him  any  harm. 
Thou  knowest  my  laws,  given  in  my  scriptures;  he 
that  sinneth  and  repenteth  not  shall  be  cast  out.  And 
behold,  thou  wilt  remember  the  poor,  and  consecrate 
of  thy  properties  for  their  support,  laying  the  same 
before  the  bishop  of  my  church,  the  residue  not  to  be 
taken  back,  but  to  be  used  by  the  church  in  buying 
lands  and  building  houses  of  worship,  for  I  will  conse- 
crate of  the  riches  of  those  who  embrace  my  gospel 
among  the  gentiles  unto  the  poor  of  my  people  who 
are  of  the  house  of  Israel.     Let  him  that  goeth  to 

cfB  abandoned  their  homes  in  the  Snsqaehanna  valley  and  moved  westward. 
'Some  of  the  followers/  he  says,  *were  moved  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  while 
others  placed  Uieir  property  in  the  common  lot  and  determined  to  accompany 
the  prophet  to  his  earthly  as  well  as  to  his  heavenly  kingdom.  Smith  Baker 
was  one  of  the  teamsters,  and  reports  that  the  train  consisted  of  three  bas- 
gige  and  eleven  passenger  wagons.  The  exodus  was  along  the  old  state  road, 
north  of  Bin<<hamton,  to  Ithaca,  and  thence  across  Cayuga  Lake  to  Palmyra.' 

*  'Smith  had  appointed  as  hUi  bishop  one  Edward  Partridse,  a  very  hon- 
est and  indostriooa  hatter  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  who  had  withid  a  comfortable 
stock  of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  He  was  stationed  at  Independence, 
and  had  the  sole  control  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  afi^Ebirs  of  the  colony, 
always  obedient,  however,  to  the  revelations  promul^^ated  by  Smith.* 

i**Some  of  the  members  pretended  to  receive  parchment  commissions 
mhacolously,  which  vanished  from  their  sight  as  soon  as  they  had  been  cop- 
ied.'  For  a  copy  of  one  of  these,  with  seal  attached,  see  Howt^9  Mormoniem 
UmveUed,  107;  Kidder^9  McrmonUm,  73. 
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the  east  tell  them  that  shall  be  converted  to  flee  to 
the  west.  And  a^ain,  thou  shalt  not  be  proud;  let 
thy  garments  be  plain,  the  work  of  thine  own  hand, 
and  cleanly.  Thou  shalt  not  be  idle.  And  whosoever 
among  you  is  sick,  and  has  faith,  shall  be  healed; 
and  it  he  has  not  faith  to  be  healed,  but  believe,  he 
shall  be  nourished  with  all  tenderness.  If  thou  wilt 
ask,  thou  shalt  receive  revelation  and  knowledge. 
Whosoever  hath  faith  sufficient  shall  never  taste  death. 
Ye  shall  live  together  in  love;  that  whether  ye  live 
ye  may  live  in  me,  or  if  ye  die  ye  may  die  in  me.  So 
saith  the  Lord." 

Edward  Partridge  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, August  27,  1793.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter.  His  was  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  nature,  and  his  mind  much  troubled  about 
religion.  In  1828  he  entered  Sidney  Rigdon's  Camp- 
bellite  church,  and  in  that  faith  remained  until  met 
by  the  missionaries  Pratt,  Cowdery,  and  the  others, 
when  he  accepted  the  new  revelation,  and  was  subse- 
quently baptized  by  Joseph  in  the  Seneca  River.  He 
had  a  profitable  business  at  the  time;  but  when  it  was 
revealed  that  he  should  leave  his  merchandise  and  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  church,  he  obeyed  without 
a  murmur. 

Joseph  and  Sidney  were  much  together  now  in  their 
revelations  and  rulings.  A  woman  attempted  prophe- 
sying and  was  rebuked.  Sarcasm  was  employed,  and 
scurrilous  stories  were  printed  in  the  newspapers ;  an  ac- 
count of  a  great  Asiatic  earthquake  was  headed  "Mor- 
nionism  in  China."  Revelations  during  March  were 
frequent.  In  one  of  them  John  Whitmer  was  ap- 
pointed church  historian;  and  it  was  revealed  that  he 
should  keep  the  church  records,  write  and  keep  a  regu- 
lar history,  and  act  as  secretary  to  Joseph,  as  had 
Oliver  Cowdttry  formerly."     Lands  might  be  bought 

"  *  Since  the  organizatioD  of  the  church  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1830, 
there  has  heen  a  record  kept  in  our  church  of  its  general  transactions,  of  its 
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for  immediate  necessity ;  but  remember  the  city  to  be 
presently  built,  and  be  prudent."  And  now  from  the 
shaking  quakers  came  one  Lemon  Copley  and  accepted 
the  gospel^  though  not  in  its  fullness^  as  he  retamed 

penecntioDS  and  general  history.  The  one  in  charcre  of  this  duty  is  called  by 
08  "  the  historian  and  eeneral  church  recorder."  The  first  who  occupied  this 
poaition  was  John  Whitmer,  until  1838,  when  he  was  excommunicated  from 
the  church  for  transgression,  and  took  portions  of  the  church  records  with 
him.'  Richardtt^  Bibliography  of  Utdk^  MS.,  2.  *The  earliest  clerk  service 
rendered  the  prophet  Joseph,  of  which  there  is  any  account,  was  by  Martin 
Harris;  Joseph's  wife,  Emma,  then  Oliver  Cowdery,  who,  as  is  claimed,  wrote 
the  greater  portion  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Booh  of  Mormon^  as  he 
translated  it  from  the  sold  plates  by  the  urim  and  thummim  which  he  obtained 
with  the  plates.  In  Slarcn  1831  John  Whitmer  was  appointed  to  keep  the 
church  record  and  history  continually,  Oliver  having  been  appointed  to  other 
labors.  Whitmer  was  assisted,  temporarily,  on  occasions  of  absence  or  illness 
by  Warren  Parrish.  At  a  meeting  of  high  council  at  Kirtland,  Sept.  14, 
1835,  it  was  decided  that  "Oliver  Cowdery  be  appointed,  and  that  he  act 
hereafter  as  recorder  for  the  church,"  Whitmer  having  just  been  c£lled  to  be 
editor  of  the  Hessenger  and  Advocate.  At  a  general  confcreuce  held  in  Far 
West  April  6,  1838,  John  Corrill  and  Elias  Higbee  were  appointed  historians, 
snd  George  W.  Robinson  *' general  church  recorder  and  clerk  for  the  first 
presidency."  On  the  death  of  Elder  Robert  B.  Thompson,  which  occurred  at 
Nanvoo  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1841,  in  his  obituary  it  is  stated: 
"  Nearly  two  years  past  he  had  officiated  as  scribe  to  President  Joseph  Smith 
and  clerk  for  the  church,  which  important  stations  he  filled  with  that  dignity 
and  honor  befitting  a  man  of  God."  During  the  expulsion  from  Missouri,  and 
the  early  settlement  of  Nauvoo,  James  Mulholland,  William  Clayton,  and 
perhaps  others  rendered  temporary  service  in  this  line  until  the  13th  of 
December,  1841,  when  Willard  Richards  was  appointed  recorder,  general 
clerk,  and  private  secretary  to  the  prophet,  which  offices  he  occupied  until 
his  death,  in  March  1854,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  A.  Smith,  who 
held  it  until  his  death  on  the  first  of  September,  1875,  with  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff as  his  assistant.  Soon  after,  Orson  Pratt  succeeded  te  the  office,  retain- 
ing Woodruff  as  his  assistant,  until  his  demise  on  the  third  of  October,  1881. 
Directly  after  President  Woodruff  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  in  January 
1884,  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards  was  appointed  his  assistant. '  See  Timea 
and  SfosoM,  v.  401;  AfUlenniaX  Star,  v.  82;  Richards'  Narratit^,  MS.,  94-8. 
*'  Of  the  future  of  this  city  there  were  many  revelations  and  many  con- 
jectures. '  It  was  said  that  it  would  in  a  few  years  exceed  in  splendor  every- 
thing known  in  ancient  times.  Ite  streete  were  to  be  paved  with  gold;  all 
that  escaped  the  general  destruction  which  was  soon  to  take  place  would 
there  assemble  with  all  their  wealth;  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  had  been 
discovere<l  in  their  retreat,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  where  they  had 
for  ages  been  secluded  by  immense  barriers  of  ice,  ana  became  vastly  rich; 
the  ice  in  a  few  years  was  to  be  melted  away,  when  those  tribes,  with  St 
John  and  some  of  the  Nephites,  which  the  book  of  Mormon  had  immortalized, 
would  be  seen  making  their  appearance  in  the  new  city,  loaded  with  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  Whether  the  prophet  himself  ever  declared 
tnat  these  things  had  been  revealed  to  him,  or  that  he  had  seen  them  through 
his  magic  stone  or  silver  spectecles,  we  will  not  say;  but  that  such  stories 
and  hundreds  of  others  equally  absurd  were  told  by  those  who  were  in  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  as  being  events  which  would  probably  take  place,  are 
susceptible  of  proof.'  Howe's  Mormonism  Unveiled^  127-8.  *  Kirtland  was 
sever  intended  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Mormonism;  it  was  selected  as  a  tem- 
porary abiding  place,  to  make  money  in  reference  to  a  removal  farther  west.' 
Ferris'  Utah  ana  the  Mormons,  72. 
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somewhat  of  his  former  faith ;  whereupon  a  revelation 
ordered  him  to  go  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  preach  to 
the  shakers,  not  according  to  his  old  ideas,  but  as 
Parley  should  direct. 

''And  again,  I  say  unto  you  that  whoso  forbiddeth 
to  marry  is  not  ordained  of  God,  for  marriage  is  or- 
dained of  Grod  unto  man;  wherefore  it  is  lawful  that 
he  should  have  one  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh.     Beware  of  false  spirits.     Given  May  1831." 

The  saints  from  New  i  ork  began  to  come  in  num- 
bers, and  Bishop  Partridge  was  ordered  to  look  after 
them  and  attend  to  their  requirements.  It  was  or- 
dered that  if  any  had  more  than  they  required,  let 
them  give  to  the  church ;  if  any  had  less,  let  Uie  church 
relieve  their  necessities.  The  6th  of  June  a  confer- 
ence of  elders  was  held  at  Kirtland,  and  several  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  the  Melchisedec  priesthood. 
The  next  conference  should  be  held  in  Missouri, 
whither  Joseph  and  Sidney  should  proceed  at  once, 
and  there  it  would  be  told  them  what  to  do.  And 
to  the  same  place  others  should  go,  two  by  two,  each 
couple  taking  different  routes  and  preaching  by  the 
wav.  Among  those  who  went  forth  were  Lyman 
Wight  and  «John  Corrill,  John  Murdock  and  Hyrum 
Smith  by  the  way  of  Detroit,  Thomas  B.  Marsh  and 
Selah  J.  Griffin,  Isaac  Morley  and  Ezra  Booth,  David 
Whitmer  and  Harvey  Whitlock,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
Orson  Pratt,  Solomon  Hancock  and  Simeon  Carter, 
Edson  Fuller  and  Jacob  Scott,  Levi  Hancock  and 
Zebedee  Coltrin,  Reynolds  Cahoon  and  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  Wheeler  Baldwin  and  William  Carter,  Joseph 
Wakefield  and  Solomon  Humphrey.  With  Joseph 
and  Sidney  were  to  go  Martin  Harris  and  Edward 
Partridge,  taking  with  them  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  church."     "And  thus,  even  as  I  have 

>* '  From  thiB  point  in  the  history  of  this  delusion,'  says  Howe,  '  it  b^ui 
to  •pread  with  considerable  rapidity.  Noarlv  all  of  their  male  oonyertiL 
however  ignorant  and  worthless,  were  forthwith  transformed  into  elders,  and 
lent  forth  to  proclaim,  with  all  their  wild  enthusiasm,  the  wonders  and  mjt- 
tsrias  of  Monnonism.    All  thoee  having  a  taste  for  the  manreUoiia  and  a** 
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said,  if  ye  are  faithfiil,  ye  shall  assemble  yourselves 
together  to  rejoice  upon  the  land  of  Missouri,  which 
is  the  land  of  your  inheritance,  which  is  now  the  land 
of  your  enemies.  Behold,  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  the 
city  in  its  time,  and  will  crown  the  faithful  with  joy 
and  with  rejoicing.  Behold  I  am  Jesus  Christ  the  son 
of  Gt)d,  and  I  wiU  lift  them  up  at  the  last  day.    Amen.'' 

While  preparing  for  the  journey  to  Missouri,  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Oliver  Cowdery,  reporting  on 
his  missionary  work,  and  speaking  of  another  tribe  of 
Lamanites,  living  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa 
F^,  called  the  Navarhoes  (Navajoes),  who  had  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  who  made  blankets. 
W.  W.  Phelps,"  with  his  family  joining  the  society, 
was  commissioned  to  assist  Oliver  Cowdery  in  select- 
ing, writing,  and  printing  books  for  schools.  Thus 
the  move  from  Ohio  to  Missouri  was  begun,  Joseph 
and  his  party  starting  from  Kirtland  the  19th  of  June, 
[oing  by  wagon,  canal-boat,  and  stage  to  Cincinnati, 
>y  steamer  to  St  Louis,  and  thence  on  foot  to  Inde- 
pendence, arriving  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Ii^tmg  In  noreltieB  flocked  to  hear  them.  Many  travelled  fifty  and  a 
handrra  milee  to  the  throne  of  the  prophet  in  KirUand,  to  hear  from  his  own 
moath  the  certainty  of  his  excavating  a  bible  and  Bpectacles.  Many,  even  in 
the  New  England  states,  after  hearing  the  frantic  story  of  some  of  these 
elders,  woald  forthwith  place  their  all  into  a  wagon,  and  wend  their  way  to 
the  promised  land,  in  oraer,  as  they  supposed,  to  escape  the  judgments  of 
heaven,  which  were  soon  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  land.  The  state  of  New 
York,  they  were  privately  told,  would  most  probably  be  sunk,  unless  the 
people  thoeof  believed  in  the  pretensions  of  Smith.'  Mormonism  Unveiled, 
115-16. 

'*Howe  writes  thus  of  Phelps:  'Before  the  rise  of  Mormonism  he  was  an 
avowed  infidel;  havins  a  remarkable  propensity  for  fame  and  eminence,  he 
was  supercilious,  haughty,  and  egotisticaL  His  great  ambition  was  to  em- 
bark in  some  speculation  where  he  could  shine  preeminent.  He  took  an 
active  part  for  several  years  in  the  political  contests  of  New  York,  and 
made  do  little  display  as  an  editor  of  a  partisan  newspaper,  and  after  being 
foiled  in  his  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
state,  his  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  prospects  which  were  held 
out  to  him  in  the  gold-bible  speculation.  In  this  he  was  sure  of  becominff 
a  great  man,  and  made  the  dupes  believe  he  was  master  of  fourteen  dif- 
ferent langnaffes,  of  which  they  frequently  boasted.  But  he  soon  found 
that  the  prophet  would  suffer  no  growing  rivalships,  whose  sagacity  ho  had 
not  well  odculated,  until  he  was  met  by  a  revelation  which  informed  him 
that  he  ooold  rise  no  higher  than  a  printer.'  Mormonism  Unveiled,  274. 
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"  Harken,  O  ye  elders  of  my  church,  saith  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  have  assembled  yourselves  together, 
according  to  my  commandments,  in  this  land,  which 
is  the  land  of  Missouri,  which  is  the  land  which  I 
have  appointed  and  consecrated  for  the  gathering  of 
the  saints;  wherefore  this  is  the  land  of  promise,  and 
the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion.  And  thus  saith  the 
Lord  your  God,  if  you  will  receive  wisdom  here  is 
wisdom.  Behold  the  place  which  is  now  called  Inde- 
pendence is  the  centre  place,  and  the  spot  for  the 
temple  is  lying  westward  upon  a  lot  which  is  not  far 
from  the  court-house:  wherefore  it  is  wisdom  that 
the  land  should  be  purchased  by  the  samts;  and  ulso 
every  tract  lying  westward,  even  unto  the  line  run- 
ning directly  between  jew  and  gentile;  and  also  every 
tract  bordering  by  the  prairies,  inasmuch  aa  my  disci- 
ples are  enabled  to  buy  lands." 

Further,  Sidney  Gilbert  was  made  church  agent,  to 
receive  money  and  buy  lands ;  he  was  also  directed  to 
establish  a  store.  Partridge  was  to  partition  the 
lands  purchased  among  the  people;  Phelps  was 
made  church  printer,  fiut  the  last  two  becoming  a 
little  headstrong  on  entering  upon  their  new  duties, 
Joseph  found  it  necessary  to  reprimand  and  warn 
them.  Harris  was  held  up  as  an  example  to  emulate, 
for  he  had  given  much  to  the  church.  It  was  or- 
dered that  an  agent  be  appointed  to  raise  money  in 
Ohio  to  buy  lands  in  Missouri,  and  Rigdon  was  com- 
missioned to  write  a  description  of  the  new  land  of 
Zion  for  the  same  purpose.  Ziba  Peterson  was  dis- 
possessed of  his  lands,  and  made  to  work  for  others, 
m  punishment  for  his  misdemeanors. 

Thus  the  latter-day  saints  had  come  to  the  border 
line  of  civilization,  and  looking  over  it  into  the  west 
they  thought  here  to  establish  themselves  forever. 
Here  was  to  be  the  temple  of  G^ ;  here  the  city  of 
refuge;  here  the  second  advent  of  the  savior.  Mean- 
while their  headquarters  were  to  be  at  the  town  of 
Independence. 
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In  Kaw  township,  twelve  miles  west  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  Colesville  branch  of  the  church  built  a  log 
house;  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  on  the  2d  of 
Au^st,  laying  the  first  log,  brought  thither  by 
twelve  men,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Next  day  the  ground  for  the  temple,  situated  a  little 
west  of  Independence,^  was  dedicated,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  held  the  first  conference  in  the  land  of  Zion.^^ 

It  was  now  commanded  that  Smith,  Rigdon,  Cow- 
dery,  and  others  should  return  east,  and  make  more 
proselytes,  money  for  the  purpose  to  be  furnished 
them  out  of  the  general  fund."     Accordingly  on  the 

"  Of  Independence  one  of  them  lajra:  'It  la  *  new  town,  containinff  a  court- 
home  built  of  brick,  two  or  three  merchantB*  stores,  and  15  or  20  dwelling- 
houses  built  mostly  of  logs  hewed  on  both  sides;  and  is  situated  on  a  handsome 
tise  of  ground  about  three  miles  south  of  Missouri  River,  and  about  12  miles 
east  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  reserve, 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  county. '  Booth's  letter  in  Howe^a  Mormonism 
Unveiled^  196.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  Parley  Pratt  says.  Auto- 
biography, 78,  'some  families  were  entirely  dressed  in  skins,  witnout  any 
other  clothing,  including  ladies  young  and  old.  Buildings  were  generaJly 
without  glass  windows,  and  the  door  open  in  winter  for  a  light.' 

'*  Booth,  in  Howe*a  Mormoniem  Unveiled,  196-9,  says:  '^e  designation  of 
the  site  where  the  city  of  Zion  was  to  begin  was  attended  with  considerable 
parade  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  talents,  both  by  Rigdon  and  Cowdery. 
And  the  next  day  the  ground  for  the  temple  was  consecrated,  Smith  claiming 
the  honor  of  laying  the  comer-stone  himself.  The  location  of  the  stone  was 
marked  by  a  sapling  from  which  the  bark  was  removed  on  the  north  and  east 
sides:  on  the  south  side  a  letter  T  was  cut,  which  stood  for  temple,  and  on 
the  east  side  2^m.,  for  Zomas;  which  Smith  said  is  the  original  word  for  Zion. 
This  stone  was  placed  near  the  foot  of  the  sapling  and  covered  with  bushes 
cut  for  the  purpose;  the  spot  being  on  an  elevation  half  a  mile  from  Inde- 
pendence.' *The  Colesville  branch  was  among  the  first  organized  by  Joseph 
Smith,  and  constituted  the  first  settlers  of  the  members  of  the  church  in 
Missouri.  They  had  arrived  late  in  the  summer  and  cut  some  hay  for  their 
cattle,  sowed  a  little  grain,  prepared  some  ^und  for  cultivation,  and  were 
engaged  during  the  iSl  and  winter  in  buildiuff  loff  cabins,  etc.  The  winter 
was  cold,  and  for  some  time  about  10  families  Uvea  in  one  cabin,  which  was 
open  and  unfinished,  while  the  frozen  ground  served  for  a  floor.  Our  food 
consisted  of  beef,  and  a  little  bread  made  of  com  which  had  been  grated 
into  coarse  meal  by  rubbing  the  ears  on  a  tin  grater.'  Pratt s  Autobiogra- 
phy, 76.  See  9^ao  MUlenmal  Star,  v.  131.  It  was  revealed  through  Joseph 
the  seer  that  the  property  of  the  Colesville  branch  should  be  held  in  com- 
mon, and  that  Par&dge  (its  bishop)  have  charge  and  distribute  from  the  com- 
munity  storehouse  according  to  the  needs  of  each.  Smithes  Doctrine  and 
CovenanU  (1876),  187-S.  Smith  in  the  beginning  of  the  church  attempted  to 
establish  communism,  each  giving  their  all  to  the  bishop,  and  only  drawing 
out  of  the  office  sufficient  to  live  upon.  This  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  it  was  silently  pennitted  to  glide  into  the  payment  of  tithing.  Hyde^a 
Mormoniam,  37. 

'^  'This  year,  1831,  passed  off  with  a  gradual  increase,  and  considerable 
wealth  was  drawn  in,  so  that  they  began  to  boast  of  a  capital  stock  of  ten  or 
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9th  Joseph  and  ten  elders  started  down  the  river  in 
sixteen  canoes,  the  leaders  arriving  at  Kirtland 
the  27th,"  after  having  suffered  hardship  and  mortifi- 
cation through  disaffection  among  the  elders.  Titus 
Billings,  who  had  charge  of  the  church  property  there, 
was  ordered  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  prepare  to 
remove  to  Missouri  in  the  following  spring,  together 
with  part  of  the  people,  and  such  money  as  could  be 
raised.  It  was  provided  that  those  wishing  to  buy 
land  in  Zion  could  do  so  by  forwarding  the  purchase- 
money.  The  account  of  the  new  country  written  by 
Sidney  Kigdon  did  not  please  Joseph,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  write  another ;  if  that  should  not  prove  satis- 
factory, he  was  to  be  deprived  of  office." 

On  the  12th  of  September  Joseph  removed  to  the 
town  of  Hiram,  thirty  miles  away,  and  prepared  to 
begin  again  the  translation  of  the  bible,  with  Rigdon  as 
scribe.  The  farm  of  Isaac  Morley  was  ordered  sold, 
while  Frederic  G.  Williams  should  retain  his,  for  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  a  footing  at  Kirtland  yet  for 

fifteen  tbousand  dollars.  Their  common-stock  principles  appear  to  be  some* 
what  similar  to  those  of  the  shakers.'  Flowers  Mormonutm  Unveiled,  128-^. 

^  Booth  intimates  that  Smith  and  Rigdon  preferred  livin^g  in  Ohio  to  en- 
during the  hardships  of  Missonri.  *  Be&re  they  went  to  Missouri  their  lan- 
guage was,  "We  shall  winter  in  Ohio  but  one  winter  more;"  and  when  in 
Missouri,  "It  will  bo  many  vears  before  we  come  here,  for  the  lord  has  a  great 
work  for  us  to  do  in  Ohio.'*  And  the  great  work  is  to  make  a  thorough  al- 
teration of  the  bible,  and  invent  now  revelations,  and  these  are  to  be  sent  to 
Missouri  in  order  to  be  printed.'  Letter  in  llowe*a  Mormoniam  Unveiled^ 
199. 

^  *  Some  dispute,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  clearly  known,  appears  to  have 
arisen  between  Joseph  and  his  friend  Sidney  Rigdon  before  their  return.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  course  of  subsequent  events,  that  Sidney,  even  at  thia 
time,  aspired  to  greater  power  in  the  church  tlian  suited  the  prophet, . . . 
who  saw  fit  to  rebuke  him  by  a  revelation  accusing  him  of  "being  exalted  in 
his  heart,  and  despising  the  counsel  of  the  lord.  They  afterward  became 
reconciled.'"  Smucker's  Mormo-M,  75-C,  confirmed  by  Miilenniai  Star,  v.  149; 
Times  and  Seasons,  v.  467.  From  this  time  till  January  1832,  Joseph  con- 
tinued preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  making  converts  with 
great  rapidity.  He  found  it  necessary,  however,  further  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption of  some  new  and  indiscreet  converts  who  also  had  revelations  from 
the  Lord,  which  they  endeavored  to  palm  off  upon  the  public.  Among  ottferii 
one  W.  £.  McLellan  was  rebuked  for  endeavoring  to  'write  a  commandment 
like  unto  one  of  the  least  of  the  Jjord's. '  Mackaj/s  Mormons,  67-^.  See  anecdote 
of  'The  Swamp  Angel;'  also  account  of  raising  the  dead  by  Smith,  about  this 
time.  Ward's  Mormon  Wife,  10-11,  ir>-*24.  For  text  of  rebuke,  where  the 
name  of  the  offender  is  given  William  E.  M*Lellin,  see  Millennial  Star,  t.  18^ 
6;  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  496. 
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five  years.  The  store  kept  by  Newel  K.  Whitney 
and  Sidney  Gilbert  should  likewise  be  continued.  A 
system  of  tithes  should  be  established.  Ezra  Booth 
apostatized,  and  wrote  letters  against  the  church.^ 
Orson  Hyde,  clerk  in  Gilbert  and  Whitney's  store, 
was  baptized,  and  later  make  an  elder.  Phelps  was 
told  to  buy  at  Cincinnati  a  printing-press  and  type, 
and  start  a  monthly  paper  at  Independence,  to  be 
called  the  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  which  was  done. 
Oliver  Cowdery  was  instructed  in  November  to  return 
to  Missouri,  and  with  him  John  Whitmer,  the  latter 
to  visit  the  several  stations,  and  gather  further 
materials  for  church  history.     Newel  K.  Whitney 

'Booth's  letten  were  first  printed  at  RaTenna,  in  the  Ohio  Star,  and  after- 
ward hy  E.  D.  Howe  in  his  hook,  Afomumwn  Unveiled,  175-221.  They  are 
nine  in  niimher,  and  are  fall  of  general  denunciation  and  sorrow  over  his  past 
Uindneas,  and  an  account  of  the  hardships  and_  disappointments  attending 


ids  joomey  to  and  from  Missouri.  I  ^uote  the  more  pertinent  points. 
'When  I  emhraoed  Mormonism  I  conscientiously  helievea  it  to  be  of  €k>d.' 
'The  relation  in  which  Smith  stands  to  the  church  is  that  of  a  prophet,  seer, 
revealer,  and  trandator;  and  when  he  speaks  by  the  spirit,  or  says  he  knows 
a  thing  by  the  communication  of  the  spirit,  it  is  received  as  coming  directly 
from  uie  month  of  the  Lord.'  'This  system,  to  some,  carries  the  force  of 
plaosibility,  and  appears  under  an  imposing  form.  It  claims  the  bible  for  its 
patron,  and  proffers  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  church,  with  all  the  ffifts 
and  graces  with  which  the  primitive  saints  were  endowed/  'Many  of  them 
have  been  ordained  to  the  hi^h  priesthood,  or  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and 
profess  to  be  endowed  with  die  same  power  as  the  ancient  apostles  were.  But 
they  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful  in  findinff  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  who  had  the  faith  sufficient  to  become  the  subjects  of  their  miracles, 
and  it  is  now  concluded  that  this  work  roust  be  postponed  until  thev  get  to 
Missouri;  for  the  Lord  will  not  show  those  signs  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous 
seneratioaL  In  the  commandment  given  to  the  churches  in  the  state  of  New 
York  to  remove  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  they  were  assured  that  these  miracles 
should  be  wrought  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  but  now  they  must  be  deferred  until 
they  are  settled  in  Missouri'  'Everything  in  the  church  is  done  by  com- 
mandment; and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  voice  of  the  church.  For 
instance.  Smith  gets  a  commandment  that  he  shall  be  the  head  of  the  church, 
or  that  he  shall  rule  the  conference,  or  that  the  church  shall  build  him  an 
elegant  house  and  give  him  1,000  dollars.  For  this  tiie  members  of  the  church 
nrnst  vote,  or  they  will  be  cast  off  for  rebelling  against  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord.*  'Smith  describes  an  angel  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  tall,  slim, 
weU  bnilt,  handsome  man,  with  a  bright  pillar  upon  his  head.*  The  bishop's 
'boainesa  is  to  superintend  the  secular  concerns  of  the  church.  He  holds  a 
deed  of  the  lanos;  and  the  members  receive  a  writing  from  him  signifying 
that  they  are  to  possess  the  land  as  their  own  so  long  as  they  are  obedient  to 
Smith's  oommandments.'  'The  Lord's  storehouse  is  to  be  furnished  with 
goods  suited  to  the  Lidian  trade,  and  persons  are  to  obtain  license  from  the 
government  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  territory;  at  the 
■ame  time  they  are  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  Mormonism  among 
them.' 


K, 
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was  appointed  bishop,  to  receive  and  account  for 
churcli  funds  collected  by  the  various  elders.  Many 
of  the  elders  who  went  to  Missouri  were  by  this  time 
at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  east  and  the  west.^ 

On  the  1 6th  of  February,  1832,  while  Smith  and 
Itigdon  wore  translating  the  gospel  of  St  John,  they 
wore  favored  by  a  glorious  vision  from  the  Lord,^^  w^hich 
gave  thoni  great  comfort  and  encouragement.  The 
rovi'lations  about  this  time  were  frequent  and  lengthy, 
their  purport  being  in  great  part  to  direct  the  move- 
nionts  of  missionaries.  Simonds  Rider  and  Eli,  Ed- 
ward, ami  John  Johnson  now  apostatized. 

On  the  night  o(  the  25th  of  March,  Smith  and 
Ixigilon  were  seized  bv  a  mob,  composed  partly  of  the 
t\uupbelHtes,  methodists,  and  baptists  of  Hiram, 
twi'lve  ov  liftoon  being  apostate  Mormons.  The  cap- 
tives \vi»re  roughly  treated,  and  expected  to  be  killed; 
but  after  they  hail  been  strippcnJ,  beaten,  and  well 
eo\eivd  with  tar  and  feathei-s,  thev  were  released. 
Smith  preaehed  and  baptized  as  usual  the  next  day, 
Siiuvlav,  Init  Kiirdou  was  delirious  for  some  time  after- 
ward.-'     This  broke  up  for  the  present  the  translation 
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of  the  bible;  Rigdon  went  to  Kirtland,  and  on  the  2d 
of  April,  in  obedience  to  a  revelation,  Smith  started 
for  Missouri,  having  for  his  companions  Whitney, 
Peter  Whitmer,  and  Gause.  The  spirit  of  mobocracy 
was  aroused  throughout  the  entire  country.  Joseph 
even  feared  to  go  to  Kirtland,  and  escaped  by  way  of 
Warren,  where  he  was  joined  by  Kigdon,  whence  the 
two  proceeded  to  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  by  way  of 
Wheeling,  Vireinia,  a  mob  following  them  a  good  part 
of  the  way.  The  brethren  at  Independence  and  vicin- 
ity welcomed  their  leaders  warmly,  but  the  unbeliev- 
ers there  as  elsewhere  hourly  threatened  violence.^ 
In  May  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Command^ 
ments^  was  ordered  printed ;  the  following  month,  pub- 

difhoDorable  dealing,  {arg^ry,  and  swindling.  Burton's  City  oftht  SahUa^  672. 
Smith  merely  Bays  that  Ri^on  was  mad;  bat  his  mother  asserts  that  he 
cooDterfeited  the  madness  m  order  to  mislead  the  saints  into  the  belief  that 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  had  been  taken  from  the  church,  and  woald  not  be 
restored,  as  he  said,  nntil  they  had  bnilt  him  a  new  house.  This,  she  says, 
me  rise  to  great  scandal,  which  Joseph  howeyer  succeeded  in  silencing. 
Kiffdon  repented  and  was  for|;iTen.  He  stated  that  as  a  punishment  for  his 
fsut,  the  deyil  had  three  tmies  thrown  him  out  of  his  bed  in  one  night. 
Bemi*s  Journey  to  Great  SaU  Lake,  i.  283  (note). 

**The  26th  of  April  Smith  caUed  a  general  council,  which  acknowledged 
him  as  president  of  the  high  priesthood,  to  which  he  had  been  ordained  at  the 
Amherst  conference  in  January,  and  Bishop  Partridge  and  Rigdon,  who  had 
quarreUed,  were  reconciled,  probably  by  Smith,  as  Rigdon  was  supposed  to  be 
atKirUand  at  the  time.  This  greatly  rejoiced  Smith;  and  he  mmiediately 
receive  a  reyelation,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the  stakes  must  be 
strmgthened,  and  all  property  was  to  be  held  in  common.  Times  and  Seasons, 
T.  624-^;  Madcaps  The  Mormons,  71. 

*The  first  edition  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  presents  the  following  title 
page:  A  Book  of  Commandments  for  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
crgoMiDed  according  to  law  on  the  6th  of  April,  1830.  Zion:  Published  by  W, 
fr,  Phelps  A  Co.,  18SS.  This  edition  contains  the  revelations  given  up  to 
September,  1831.  There  were  3,000  copies  printed  of  this  edition.  Then 
there  was  The  Book  qf  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter- Day  Saints;  Selected  from  the  Bevelaiions  of  God.  By  Joseph  Smithy 
President.  F^rst  European  Edition,  Liverpool,  no  date.  The  preface,  how- 
ever, by  Thomas  Ward,  is  dated  Liverpool,  June  14,  1845.  There  are  two 
principal  divisions  and  an  appendix.  The  first  consists  of  seven  lectures  on 
luth,  delivered  by  Sidney  Risdon  before  a  class  of  elders  at  Kirtland;  the 
second  is  called  dovenants  and  Commandments,  and  consists  chiefly  of  revela- 
tioos  given  1830-42,  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  same  for  the  most  part  that  arc  also 
printed  in  Times  and  Seasons,  under  title  of  History  of  Joseph  Smith.  There 
are  also  roles,  minutes  of  council,  visions,  and  expositions.  The  appendix 
contains  rules  on  marriage,  a  dissertation  on  covemment  and  laws,  and  a  brief 
acoooDt  of  Joseph  and  Hymm  Smith.  'Thel)Ook  of  Mormon,  although  most 
known,  is  not  tne  chief  book  of  the  sect.  The  Book  of  Teachings  ami  Cove- 
iiaatf,  containing  some  of  the  revelations  which  Smith  pretended  to  have  re 
oeived  from  heaven,  is  regarded  by  his  disciples  as  a  book  of  the  law  which  God 
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lished  in  connection  with  the  Upper  Missiouri  Adver^ 
tiser,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Star,  under  the  auspices  of  W.  W,  Phelps, 
whose  printing-press  was  the  only  one  within  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  of  Independence.  On  the  6th 
of  May  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  Whitney  again  set  out 
on  their  return  to  Kirtland.^  On  the  way  Whitney 
broke  his  leg.  Smith  was  poisoned,  and  that  so  badly 
that  he  dislocated  his  jaw  in  vomiting,  and  the  hair 
upon  his  head  became  loosened;  Whitney,  however, 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  administered  m  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  was  healed  in  an  instant.^ 

Some  three  or  four  hundred  saints  being  now  gath- 
ered  in  Missouri,  most  of  them  settled  on  their  own 
inheritances  in  this  land  of  Zion,  besides  many  others 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  land,  who  were  yet  to 
come  hither,  it  was  deemed  best  to  give  the  matter  of 
schools  some  attention.  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  labor^ 
ing  in  Illinois.  Newel  K.  Whitney  was  directed  in 
September  to  leave  his  business  m  other  hands,  visit 


has  giyen  this  ffeneration.  Smith  also  pnblished  other  reveUtioDs,  which 
contained  in  a  little  book  called  The  Pearl  ofChreai  Price,*  De  Smel'e  WeaUn 
Mimona,  393.  'This  book  abounds  in  grammatical  inaoonradea,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  book  of  Mozmon.'  I£aekajf*9  The  Momume^  48.  A 
bungling  statement  is  made  by  Mather,  LippmcoWa  Mag.,  Aug.  1880^  to  the 
effect  that  in  1835  'Bigdon*s  JSook  qf  Doctrine  €md  CovenanU  and  his  Lechtru 
an  Faith  were  adopted.' 

**  Arranffements  were  early  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  store.  Ferri^ 
Utah  ami  Mormane,  75.  When  the  printing  press  was  bought— see  Deaerei 
News,  June  30,  1869-— a  supply  of  goods  was  purchased;  and  arrangements 
were  made  at  tiie  May  council  to  keep  up  the  supply,  which,  with  few  ezoep- 
tions,  were  considerea  satisfactory.  On  April  27tn  considerable  business  was 
transacted  'for  the  salvation  of  the  saints  who  were  settling  amonff  a  fero- 
cious set  of  mobbers,  like  lambs  among  wolves. '  On  the  28th  and  29Ui  SmiUi 
visited  the  settlement  above  Big  Blue  River  in  Eaw  township,  12  miles  west 
of  Independence,  including  the  Golesville  branch,  and  returned  on  the  SOth, 
when  it  was  revMiled  that  all  minors  should  be  supported  by  their  parentii 
bat  after  becoming  of  age  'they  had  claims  upon  the  church,  or  la  other 
words,  the  Lord's  storehouse,'  as  was  also  the  case  with  widows  left  deititatai 
Tmea  and  Seaaona,  v.  625-6. 

''On May  6th,  leaving afiGeurs  as  he  supposed  in  a  flourishing  oonditioiiy 
Smith  started  for  Kirtland  to  look  after  the  mill,  store,  and  farm  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  owing  to  an  accident  which  resulted  in  the  breaking  of 
Wmtney's  leg,  Smitii  was  delayed  4  weeks  en  route.  Biffdon,  who  was  also  of 
the  party,  proceeded  through  without  stopping,  and  uie  other  two  arrived 
some  time  in  June.  The  season  was  passed  by  Smith  in  his  work  of  translat- 
ing the  scriptures,  and  in  attending  to  business  aflBurs.  Timea  OMid  Saaaoma^ 
T.  0261 
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the  churches,  collect  money,  and  administer  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  The  new  translation  of  the  bible 
was  again  taken  up  and  continued  through  the  winter, 
the  new  testament  being  completed  and  sealed  up,  not 
to  be  opened  tiU  it  reached  Zion.^ 

On  January  23, 1833,  the  ceremony  of  washing  feet 
is  instituted  aSter  John's  gospel.  Each  elder  washes 
his  own  feet  first,  after  which  Joseph  girds  himself 
with  a  towel  and  washes  the  feet  of  them  all.  '' Be- 
hold, verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  in  conse- 
quence of  evils  and  designs,  which  do  and  will  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  conspiring  men  in  the  last  days,  I 
have  warned  vou,  and  forewarned  you,  by  giving  unto 
you  this  word  of  wisdom  by  revelation,  that  inasmuch 
as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or  strong  drink  among  you, 
behold  it  is  not  good,  nor  meet  in  the  sight  of  your 
father.  And  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  nei- 
ther for  the  belly,  and  it  is  not  good  for  man.  And 
again,  hot  drinks  are  not  for  the  body  or  belly." 

"  Hardly  had  Prendent  Smith  tamed  his  back  upon  Zion,  when  dissensions 
broke  oat  among  the  saints  there.  He  corresponded  regnUrly  with  the  Star, 
giTing  advice  and  warning,  but  matters  apparently  grew  worse,  for  in  Janu* 
ary  1833  a  conference  of  twelve  high  priests  was  held  at  Kirtland,  or  Kirt- 
land  Milla,  as  they  now  called  their  settlement,  at  which  Oreon  Hyde  and 
Hvmm  Smith  were  appointed  to  write  an  epistle  to  the  brotherhood  of  Zion. 
Tna  document  was  dated  Jan.  14th,  and  began:  'From  a  conference  of  12  high 
priests  to  the  bishop,  his  council,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zion.'  After  pre- 
mising Uiat  Smith  and  certain  others  had  written  on  this  all-important  sub- 
ject, and  ^lat  the  replies  received  had  not  given  satisfactory  assurances  ol 
eonfesBioii  and  repentance,  charges  were  made  that  old  grievances,  supposed 
to  be  settled,  had  been  again  brought  up  in  a  censorious  spirit,  and  that  they 
bad  aoeoaed  Brother  Smith  of  seekmg  after  monarchical  power  and  authority. 
This  complaint  was  made  by  CSarroU  in  a  letter  dated  June  2d.  Again, 
Brother  Gilbert,  on  Dec  10th,  wrote  a  letter  which  contained  *  low,  dark,  and 
Uind  insiniiations,  which  they  declined  to  entertain,  though  the  writer's 
claims  and  pretensions  to  holiness  were  great.'  Brother  Phelps,  Dec.  15th, 
wrote  a  letter  betraying  'a  lightness  of  spirit  that  ill  becomes  a  man  placed 
in  the  important  and  responsible  station  that  he  is  placed  in.'  To  a  request 
that  Smitn  shoold  come  to  Zion,  made  by  Phelps  in  a  previous  letter,  it  was 
■■■  lend  that  'Brother  Smith  will  not  settle  m  Zion  until  she  repent  and 


purify  benelf . .  .and  remember  the  commandments  that  have  been  siven  her 
to  do  them  as  wdl  as  say  them. '  Finally,  it  was  threatened  that  unless  these 
dirtnrfaancea  shoold  cease,  they  should  aU  be  cut  off,  and  the  Lord  would  seek 
another  place.  Brother  Ziba  Peterson  was  delivex«d  'over  to  the  buffetings 
of  Satan,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  learn  not  to  transgress  the  com- 
MuidnMntt  of  Qod.'  Tirna  ami  8ea»0M,  y.  &0L 
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The  first  presidency  is  organized  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Frederick  G.  Williams  being 
Smith's  councillors.  Money  flows  in,  and  a  councU 
of  high  priests,  March  23d,  orders  the  purchasing  for 
$11,100  of  three  farms  at  Kirtland,  upon  which  the 
saints  may  build  a  stake,  or  support,  in  Zion,^  and  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  are  laid,  for  here  they  will 
remain  for  five  years  and  make  money  until  the  west- 
em  Zion  shall  be  made  ready  and  a  temple  built 
there  also.  On  the  land  is  a  valuable  quarry  of  stone, 
and  good  clay  for  bricks;  they  also  Duy  a  tannery. 
In  April  the  school  of  the  prophets  closes,  to  reopen  in 
the  autumn.  Shederlaomach  is  made  by  revelation  a 
member  of  the  united  firm.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Lord  to  print  any  of  the  new  translation  in  the  Star;  but 
when  it  is  published,  it  will  all  go  to  the  world  together, 
in  a  volume  by  itself,  and  the  new  testament  and  the 
book  of  Mormon  will  be  printed  together.  Those 
preparing  to  go  to  Zion  should  organize. 

Commandment  comes  to  lay  at  Kirtland  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  the  stake  in  Zion,  with  a  house 
of  the  Lord,  a  school-house  for  the  instruction  of 
elders,  a  house  for  the  presidency,  a  house  of  wor- 
ship and  for  the  school  of  the  prophets,  an  endow- 
ment house  with  a  room  for  the  school  of  apostles, 
and  a  house  in  which  to  print  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures.    A  church  is  established  in  Medina  county, 

*  'The  church  that  was  to  be  established  in  Jackson  oonnty  was  called  Son, 
the  centre  of  satherin^,  and  those  established  by  revelation  in  other  placet 
were  called  stakes  of  Zion,  or  stakes;  hence  the  stake  at  Kutland,  the  stake  at 
Far  West,  etc.  Each  stake  was  to  have  a  presidency,  consisting  of  three  high 
priests,  chosen  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  whose  jorisdicticni  waaoonfioiad 
to  the  limits  of  the  stake  over  which  tney  took  the  watch  care.'  Kidder*9 
Mormoniam,  121-2.  A  stake  of  Zion  is  an  oi^ganization  comprising  a  presi- 
dency, high  priests,  and  its  council  of  12  high  priests.  The  latter  is  a  tribu- 
nal for  the  trial  of  brethren.  It  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  bishops,  and 
has  also  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters.  Richardn*  Narrative,  Mo.,  6fi. 
For  origin  of  name,  see  Doctrine  and  Convenants  (1876),  263.  'The  next 
year,  1§33,  commenced  with  something  like  a  change  of  operations.  In- 
stead of  selling  their  possessions  in  Ohio,  they  acain  began  to  bay  up  im- 
proved land,  nulls,  ana  water  privileges.  It  would  seem  that  the  Missouri 
country  began  to  look  rather  dreary  to  the  prophet  and  his  head  men,  sap- 
posing  that  they  could  not  enjoy  their  power  there  as  well  as  in  Ohio.'  Howv$ 
mormofUMm  Unveiled^  130. 
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Ohio,  by  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  sometimes  proves  him- 
self unruly.  Dr  BLurlbut  is  tried  before  the  bishop's 
council  of  high  priests  on  a  charge  of  unchristian- 
like  conduct  with  the  female  sex,  and  condemned,  but 
on  confession  is  pardoned.*^ 

Temples  are  ordered  built  in  the  city  of  Zion,  in 
Missouri,  as  follow :  a  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  pres- 
idency of  the  high  and  most  holy  priesthood  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec ;  the  sacred  apostolic  repository, 

*  Foot  jean  after  the  first  printiiur  of  the  Book  of  Mormon^  at  Palmyra, 
New  York,  was  issued  in  Ohio  the  following  work:  Mormonism  Unveiled: 
or,  A  faithful  account  of  that  singular  Imposition  and  Delusion^  from  its  rise  to 
the  present  time.    With  sketches  of  the  characters  qf  its  Propagators,  and  a  full 
detail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  famous  Golden  Bible  w<is  brought  before  the 
World,     To  which  art  added  inquiries  into  the  probability  that  the  historical 
part  of  the  said  bible  was  written  by  one  Solomon  Spaulding,  more  than  twenty 
fears  ago,  and  by  him  intended  to  haoe  been  published  as  a  romance.   By  K  D, 
Howe.    PainesvUle,  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Author,  I8S4,   12mo,  290 
pages.     PkinesTille  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Kirthmd,  then  the 
headquarters  of  Mormonism,  where  about  that  time  was  ordained  the  first 
aaomm  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  Sidney  Rigdon  was  delivering  Joseph 
smith's  famoos  lectures  on  faith,  subeeouently  printed  in  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
mants,  already  noticed.    Here  also,  shortly  afterward,  the  first  Mormon  temple 
was  dedicated.    Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  that  section  regarding 
religion,  and  the  book  was  widelv  circulated.     It  was  a  powerful  weapon, 
and  promptly  and  skillfully  handled;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  no  serious  Dar- 
ner to  the  dissemination  of  the  new  doctrines.     The  work  is  well  written; 
and  while  not  vehement  in  its  denunciations,  it  brinss  forward  a  large  mass 
of  evidence  to  prove,  as  he  says,  'the  depths  of  folly,  aegradation*  and  super- 
stition to  which  human  nature  can  bo  carried.'    He  observes  that  *the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring,  or  arriving  at  the  whole  truth,  in  relation  to  a  religious 
imposition  which  has  from  its  birth  been  so  studiously  veiled  in  secrecy,  and 
generally  under  a  belief  that  the  judgments  of  God  would  follow  any  dis- 
closnres  of  what  its  votaries  had  seen  or  heard,  will  be  readily  discovered. ' 
The  author  begins  with  some  account  of  the  Smith  family.     Their  thoughts 
turned  greatly  toward  gaining  possession  of  hidden  treasures.     Young  Joseph 
'bad  become  very  expert  in  the  arts  of  necromancy,  juggling,  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod,  and  lookins  into  what  they  termed  a  peep-stone,  by  which 
means  he  soon  collected  about  him  a  gang  of  idle,  credulous  young  men,  to 
perform  the  labor  of  digging  into  the  hiUs  and  mountains,  and  other  lonely 
places  in  that  vicinity  in  search  of  gold.'    After  comments  on  Cowdery,  Har- 
ris, and  Whitmer,  Mr  Howe  gives  a  commentary  on  the  golden  bible.     Some 
63  pttges  are  devoted  to  this,  and  to  observations  on  the  credibility  of  tlio 
three  and  the  eight  witnesses.     Sarcasm  is  the  weapon  employed,  and  gen- 
erally with  effect;  the  exposition  in  regard  to  contradictions  and  historical 
inaccaries  might  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  bible,  the  koran,  or  any  other 
sacred  book.   Mention  is  next  made  of  Pratt's  conversion,  which,  ho  intimates, 
was  not  accidental,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  tlie  Lam- 
aaitea.     Thus  the  line  of  events  is  followed  by  Mr  Howe  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  book,  at  the  end  of  which  are  given  letters  and  testimonials 
to  disnroye  the  statements  and  doctrines  of  the  Mormons,  and  also  to  prove 
that  toe  book  of  Mormon  was  the  work  of  Spaulding.    On  the  whole,  besides 
being  the  first  book  published  in  opposition  to  the  Mormons,  it  is  also  one  of 
the  moot  ably  written,  the  most  original,  and  the  most  respectable. 
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for  the  use  of  the  bishop;  the  holy  evangelical  hoose, 
for  the  high  priesthood  of  the  holy  order  of  Grod; 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  elders  of  Zion ;  house  of  the 
Lord  for  the  presidency  of  the  high  priesthood;  house 
of  the  Lord  for  the  high  priesthood  after  the  order  of 
Aaron;  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  teachers  in  Zion; 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  deacons  in  Zion ;  and  others. 
There  are  also  to  be  farms,  bams,  and  dwellings.  The 
ground  secured  for  the  purpose  is  a  mile  square,  and 
will  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people.^ 

Afifairs  in  Missouri  were  very  prosperous.  "Immi- 
gration had  poured  into  the  county  of  Jackson  in  great 
numbers,"  says   Parley   P.  Pratt,  ''and  the  church 

SI  A  plan  and  specificationi  for  the  new  dty  of  Zioia  were  aent  out  from 
Kirtland.  The  plot  was  one  mile  sqnare,  dnwn  to  a  wade  of  600  feet  to  ooa 
inch.  Each  square  was  to  contain  ten  acres,  or  600  feet  fronts.  Lots  were 
to  be  laid  out  alternately  in  the  squares;  in  one,  fronting  north  or  south;  in 
the  next  east  or  west;  each  lot  extending  to  the  centre  line  of  itssouare,  with 
a  frontage  of  66  feet  and  a  depth  of  So  feet,  or  half  an  acre.  Bj  this  ar- 
rangement in  one  square  the  houses  would  stand  on  one  street,  and  in  the 
square  opposite  on  another  street.  Through  the  middle  of  the  plot  ran  m 
range  of  blocks  660  feet  b^  900  feet  set  aj^urt  for  the  public  buildings,  and 
in  these  the  lots  were  all  laid  off  north  and  south,  the  greatest  length  of  the 
blocks  being  from  east  to  west:  thus  makine  all  the  lots  equal  in  siae.  Tha 
whole  plot  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  we  accommodation  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  people.  All  stables,  bams,  etc.,  were  to  be  built  north  or  south  of 
the  plot,  none  being  permitted  in  the  city  among  the  houses.  Sufficient  ad- 
joining ground  on  all  sides  was  to  be  reserved  for  supplying  the  city  with 
T^toblcs,  etc  All  streets  were  to  be  132  feet  (8  perches)  wide,  and  a  lika 
width  was  to  be  laid  off  between  the  temple  and  its  surrounding  streets.  Bat 
one  house  was  to  be  built  on  a  lot,  and  that  must  front  on  a  line  25  feet  from 
the  street,  the  space  in  front  to  be  set  out  with  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  according 
to  the  builder's  taste.  All  houses  to  be  of  either  brick  or  stone.  The  hoose 
of  the  Lord  for  the  presidency  was  to  be  61  feet  by  87  feet,  10  feet  of  the  length 
for  a  stairway.  The  interior  was  so  arranged  as  to  permit  its  division  into  4 
parts  by  curtains.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  were  to  be  pulpits  arranged  for 
the  several  grades  of  president  and  council,  bishop  and  council,  high  priests 
ond  elders,  at  the  west;  and  the  lesser  priesth(x>d,  compriring  presiaency, 
priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  at  the  east.  Provision  was  also  made  to  seat 
visiting  officers  according  to  their  grades.  The  pews  were  fitted  with  sliding 
seats,  so  tliat  the  audience  could  face  either  pulpit  as  required.  There  wai 
to  be  no  gallery,  but  the  house  was  to  be  dividetl  into  2  stories  of  14  feet  each. 
A  bell  of  very  larffe  size  was  also  ordered.  Finally,  on  each  public  building 
must  be  written,  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  When  this  plot  was  settled,  another 
was  to  be  laid  out,  and  so  on.  TimeA  and  Secuons,  vi.  785-7,  800.  Zion  City 
— its  prototype  in  Enoch's  City.  Youmfs  II tutor y  qf  the  SevenUtM,  9-1  fi^  nik 
10,  in  Mormon  Pamphlets.  It  was  revealed  to  Smith  that  the  waters  of 
the  ffulf  of  Mexico  covered  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  citv,  built  by  and  named 
for  Enoch;  and  that  it  was  translated  because  its  inhabitsnts  had  beoooM  to 
Ut  advanced  that  further  earthly  residence  was  unnecessary.  Zion*  Smiths 
ideal  dty,  was  finally  to  reach  a  like  state  of  perfection. 
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ID  that  county  now  numbered  upward  of  one  thou- 
sand souls.  These  had  all  purchased  lands  and  paid 
for  them,  and  most  of  them  were  improving  in  build- 
ings and  in  cultivation.  Peace  and  plenty  had  crowned 
their  labors,  and  the  wilderness  became  a  fruitful  field, 
and  the  solitary  place  began  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  They  lived  in  peace  and  quiet,  no  lawsuits  with 
each  other  or  with  the  world ;  few  or  no  debts  were  con- 
tracted, few  promises  broken;  there  were  no  thieves, 
robbers,  or  murderers;  few  or  no  idlers;  all  seemed 
to  worship  Gtod  with  a  ready  heart.  On  Sundays  the 
people  assembled  to  preach,  pray,  sing,  and  receive 
the  ordinances  of  God.  Other  days  all  seemed  busy 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  industry.  In  short,  there 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  a  happier  people  upon  the 
earth  than  the  church  of  the  saints  now  were."  They 
were  for  the  most  part  small  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics,  and  were  not  without  shrewdness  in  the 
management  of  their  secular  affairs. 

But  all  this  must  now  be  changed.  The  saints  ot 
Grod  must  be  tried  as  by  fire.  Persecutions  such  as 
never  before  were  witnessed  in  these  latter  days,  and 
the  coming  of  which  were  foretold  by  Joseph,  are 
upon  them;  they  shall  be  buffeted  for  five  years,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  "Political  demagogues  were  afraid 
we  should  rule  the  country,"  says  Parley,  "and  re- 
ligious priests  and  bigots  felt  that  we  were  powerful 
rivals."^  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
indiscreet;  they  were  blinded  by  their  prosperity; 
already  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  had  come  unto  them;  now  let  the  gentile^ 
tremble!^ 


^Autobiography,  103. 

"*  Their  prophet  had  declared  that  Zion  should  bo  established,  and  should 
pat  down  her  enemies  under  her  feet.  Why,  then,  should  they  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim their  anticipations?  They  boasted  openly  that  they  should  soon  pussoss 
the  whole  country,  and  that  the  unbelievers  should  bo  rooted  out  from  the 
land.*  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1854.  *We  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  Rigdon  lias  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Mormons  will  be  able  to 
elect  a  member  of  congress  in  five  years,  and  that  in  three  years  they  would 
take  the  offices  in  the  town  of  Kirtland.  They  say  that  when  they  get  the 
Hm.  Utah.    7 
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And  the  gentiles  did  tremble,  as  they  saw  so  rapidly 
increasing  their  unwelcome  neighbors,  whose  compact 
organization  gave  them  a  strength  disproportionate 
to  their  numbers.  Since  there  was  no  law  to  stop  their 
coming,  they  determined  to  face  the  issue  without  law.** 

In  April  the  people  held  consultations  as  to  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  the  Mormons;  and  again 
about  the  middle  of  July  three  hundred  persons  met 
at  Independence  to  form  a  plan  for  driving  them  out. 
A  declaration,  in  substance  as  follows,  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  nearly  all  present.  The  citizens  of  Jack- 
son county  fear  the  effect  upon  society  of  a  pretended 
religious  sect,  fanatics  or  knaves,  settling  among  them, 
and  mean  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  hazard,  and  for 
the  following  reasons:  They  blasphemously  pretend 
to  personal  intercourse  with  the  deity,  to  revelations, 
miracles,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  devils,  and  other 
delusions ;  they  are  the  dregs  of  society,  held  together 
by  the  acts  of  designing  leaders,  and  are  idle  and 
vicious.  They  are  poor.  They  tamper  with  the 
slaves  and  free  negroes.  They  declare  the  Indian  re- 
gion to  be  theirs  by  heavenly  inheritance. 

In  answer,  Parley  P.  Pratt  asks  if  their  supernatural 
pretensions  are  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the 
old  and  new  testament;  if  it  is  anywhere  written 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  spiritual  manifestations  as 
of  old ;  does  the  word  of  God  or  the  law  of  man  make 
poverty  a  crime?  and  have  they  not  paid  for  all  the  land 
they  occupy?  They  are  no  more  dregs  than  their 
neighbors,  and  the  charge  of  fraternizing  with  the 
blacks  is  not  true ;  neither  is  that  of  vice  or  crime,  as 

secular  power  into  their  hands,  everything  will  be  performed  by  immfwiiftta 
revelations  from  God.  We  shall  then  have  Pope  tfoseph  the  Vvnt  and  his 
hierarchy.*  IIowe*B  JUormonism  Vnveiled,  li5. 

*'  SSo  early  as  April  18.T2,  the  saints  were  made  to  feel  themselvec  onwel- 
oome  sojonmers  in  Jackson  co.  Stones  and  brickbats  were  thrown  thnmdi 
the  windows  of  their  houses,  and  they  were  otherwise  annoyed  and  insolted. 
Meetings  were  held  during  that  year  and  the  early  part  of  1833,  at  which 
rasolutiona  were  sometimes  passed,  and  sometimes  the  assembly  indulged  in 
9k  fight  among  ita  members;  but  nothing  more  serious  resulted.  Stoning 
Imnbmb,  howerer,  was  resumed  in  the  early  summer  of  the  laat-mentionad  yew. 
Ams  amd  f  eatMs,  i.  17;  vi  Sol, 


\ 
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the  county  records  will  show.  In  regard  to  the  lands 
of  the  Indians,  no  violence  or  injustice  is  contemplated ; 
and  if  it  were,  what  record  of  robbery,  murder,  and 
treacherous  betrayal  could  excel  that  already  made 
by  the  people  of  Missouri  and  others  in  the  United 
States  for  our  example?^ 

On  the  20th  the  people  again  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment. The  old  charges  were  reiterated,  and  the 
old  resolutions  renewed,  with  some  additions."^  To 
put  them  into  action  the  men  of  Jackson  county 

**  Perweeutkm  qfthe  8aiiU»,  21-8.  Mackay,  The  Marmons,  72-4,  nys  <the 
Banner  in  which  the  Monnona  behaved  in  their  Zion  was  not  calcakited  to 
make  friendB.  Hie  snperiority  they  assumed  ffave  offense,  and  the  romora 
that  were  spread  by  some  &]se  friends,  who  had  been  tamed  out  of  the 
chorch  for  misoondact,  excited  against  them  an  intense  feeling  of  alarm  and 
hatred.  They  were  accused  of  communism,  and  nofc  simply  a  community  of 
goods  and  chattels,  but  of  wives. .  .Joined  to  the  odium  unjustly  cast  upon 
uem  far  these,  reasons,  thev  talked  so  imprudently  of  their  determination  to 
"       "   "  of  Mi 


the  whole  state  of  Missouri,  and  to  suffer  no  one  to  live  in  it  who 
would  not  conform  to  their  faith,  that  a  party  was  secretlv  formed  against 
them,  of  which  the  object  was  nothing  less  than  their  total  and  immediate 
expulsion  from  their  promised  Zion. .  .The  anti-Mormon  press  contained  at 
the  same  time  an  article  entitled  *' Beware  of  false  prophets,*'  written  b^  a 
person  whom  Joseph  called  a  black  rod  in  the  hand  of  Satan.  This  article 
was  distributed  nom  house  to  house  in  Independence  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  contained  many  false  charges  against  Smith  and  his  associates, 
reiterating  the  calumnv  about  the  community  of  goods  and  wives.*  Smith 
cdls  this  man  'one  Pixley,*  and  savs  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary  society, 
to  civilize  and  christianize  the  heatnen  of  the  west,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
a  black  rod,  but  'apoisoned  shaft  in  the  power  of  our  foes,  to  spread  lies 
and  falsehoods '...It  is  also  probable  that  the  more  indolent  Missourians 
gazed  with  jealous  eyes  as  the  new-comers  exhibited  that  agricultural  thrift 
which  has  always  duuucterized  them  as  a  people;  for  we  find  the  twelve  high 
priests,  throu^  Hyde  and  Hyrum  Smith,  reprimanding  Brother  Phelps  as 
loUows:  "If  you  have  fat  beef  and  potato«i,  eat  them  in  singleness  of  heart, 
and  boast  not  yourselves  in  these  things. " '  Times  and  SeasonSj  v.  721 ;  vi.  816. 
'It  was  conjectured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jackson  county  that  the  Mormonites 
as  a  body  are  wealthy,  and  many  of  them  entertain  fears  that  next  Decem- 
ber, when  the  list  of  land  is  exposed  for  sale,  they  will  outbid  others,  and 
establish  themselves  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  county.'  Booth,  in 
Ucw^9  Mormonitm  Unveiled,  193. 

**It  was  further  declared:  '  1st,  That  no  Mormon  shall  in  future  move 
and  settle  in  this  county.  2d,  That  those  now  here,  who  shall  give  a  defi- 
nite pledge  of  their  intention,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  remove  out  of  the 
eoonty,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  until  they  shall  have  sufficient 
time  to  sell  their  property  and  close  their  business  without  any  sacrifice. 
3d,  That  the  editor  of  the  Star  be  required  forthwith  to  close  his  office,  and 
disoontinne  the  business  of  printing  in  this  county;  and  as  to  all  other  stores 
and  shops  belonging  to  the  sect,  their  owners  must  in  every  case  comply  with 
the  terms  strictfy,  agreeably  to  the  2d  article  of  this  declaration;  and  upon 
failure,  prompt  and  efficient  measures  will  be  taken  to  close  the  same.  4th, 
That  the  Mormon  leaders  here  are  required  to  use  their  influence  in  prevent- 
ing any  fmrther  emigration  of  their  distant  brethren  to  this  oounty,  and 
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sallied  forth  for  the  office  of  the  Star^^  and  de- 
manded that  the  publication  be  discontinued.  Com* 
pliance  being  refused,  Phelps'  house,  containing  the 
printing-office,  was  torn  down,  materials  and  paper 
destroyed/'  and  Bishop  Partridge  and  Elder  Allen 
were  tarred  and  feathered.*^  Meanwhile,  clergymen 
of  other  denominations,  and  officers  of  the  state  and 
county,  looked  on,  saying,  "  Mormons  are  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed/'  and 
"You  now  know  what  our  Jackson  boys  can  do,  and 
you  must  leave  the  country."  *^ 

Again  the  mob  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
bearing  a  red  flag,  and  demanding  the  departure  of 
the  Mormons.  Seeing  no  way  of  escape,  the  elders 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  assailants,  and  promised 
to  leave  the  county  within  a  certain  time.*^     Cowdery 

counsel  and  advise  their  brethren  to  comply  with  the  above  requuitioDi. 
5th,  That  thoflo  who  fail  to  comply  ^ith  the  above  requisitiona  bo  referred 
to  those  of  their  brethren  who  luive  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  inform  them  of  the 
lot  that  awaits  them.'  Uowe^n  Mormonism  Unrtilea^  141. 

'-  'Six  of  the  principal  ciders  met  the  mob's  committee.  The  latter  de- 
manded that  the  printing-office,  the  shops,  and  the  store,  be  closed  forth- 
with«  and  that  the  society  leave  the  county  immediately.  The  elders  asked 
for  three  months'  delay,  which  was  refused;  then  for  ten  days,  which  was  also 
refused ;  the  latter  refusal  being  accompanied  witli  a  notification  that  fifteen 
minutes  was  the  longest  time  that  could  be  granted.  Each  elder  Iiaving  de- 
clined to  accede  to  the  terms,  one  of  the  mob  remarked  on  leaving  that  ho 
was  BOiry,  for,  said  he,  *'the  work  of  destruction  M'ill  cominenco  immediate- 
ly."' Times  and  SrasonSf  i.  18.  Phelps,  the  editor.  Partridge,  the  biahop^ 
and  GilU;rt,  the  store-keeper,  are  mentioned.  Smucter's  Hist.  Afor.,  80. 

^' '  lu  a  short  time  time  hundreds  of  tlio  mob  gathered  around  the  print- 
iH^-office  (a  two-story  brick  buihling),  which  they  soon  threw  down.  The 
'  prcsM  Vrus  thrown  from  the  uppjr  story,  and  all  the  books,  stock,  and  material 
flcattcre.l  through  the  streets.  After  destroying  the  printing  house,  they 
proi'.ecdcd  to  Gill>ert  and  Whitney  s  store  for  the  same  purpose,  but  Gilbert 
^  agreeing  to  shut  it,  and  box  tlic  goods  soon,  they  concluded  to  let  it  alone.' 
Titnr^  and  ycason»y  i.  IS;  PratCs  I'cr.-fccuUon  of  the  Saints,  29. 

^'  'A  mimlxir  more  were  taken,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  through  the  over- 
anxiety  of  their  keepers,  who  crowded  forward  to  enjoy  the  sport.'  Times  fMid 
8easo7is,  i.  18.  Phelps  the  editor  was  one.  Smuclxr*s  Hist.  Afor,,  89.  I^- 
tridgo  says  the  mob  was  led  by  George  Simpson.  Times  and  Seasons,  vL 
819. 

^°  Spoken  by  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  lieutenant-governor,  a  man  who  thence- 
forward appears  to  have  persecuted  the  Mormcftis  with  unrelenting  hostility. 
Jlo  'was  in  l!io  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  riot,  but  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  preserving  the  peace.'  Smucher's  Hint,  Mo)\,  89-90;  Times  and  Sea- 
mms,  vi.  819. 

*^  Six  persons  signed  the  agreement  that  one  lialf  of  the  Mormons  shonld 
leave  in  January  and  one  half  in  April  1834,  the  publication  of  the  paper 
'  to  be-diacotatlndcd.   JIackay's  The  Mormons,  70;  PraU's  PeneculioHi  Sa     ' 
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was  despatched  to  Kirtland  to  consult  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  Meanwhile,  incendiary  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Western  Monitor,  printed  at  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri. **Two  years  ago,"  said  that  journal,  "  some  two 
or  three  of  this  people  made  their  appearance  on  the 
upper  Missouri,  and  they  now  number  some  twelve 
hundred  souls  in  this  county."  They  look  at  the 
land  as  theirs  to  inherit,  by  either  fair  means  or  foul; 
and  when  the  officers  of  law  and  government  shall  bo 
Mormon,  we  must  go.  "One  of  the  means  resorted 
to  by  them,  in  order  to  drive  us  to  emigrate,  is  an  in- 
direct invitation  to  the  free  brethren  of  color  in  Illi- 
nois to  come  up  like  the  rest  to  the  land  of  Zion." 
True,  they  deny  this,  but  that  is  only  subterfuge. 
So  it  is  resolved  that  no  more  Mormons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  come;  that  those  here  must  go  within  a 
reasonable  time;  and  that  the  Star  printing-office 
shall  be  declared  confiscated. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  governor,  Daniel  Dunk- 
lin, for  redress,  and  while  awaiting  the  answer  mat- 
ters were  continued  much  in  the  usual  way.  The 
brethren  were  instructed  by  their  elders  not  to  retal- 
iate, but  to  bear  all  with  meekness  and  patience.  At 
length  a  letter  came  from  the  governor,  assuring  them 
of  his  protection,  and  advising  them  to  resort  to  the 
courts  for  damages.  The  church  leaders  ordered  that 
none  should  leave  Independence  except  those  who 
had  signed  an  agreement  to  that  efiect.  Four  law- 
yers were  engaged  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
the  matter  into  the  courts.  No  sooner  was  this 
known  than  the  whole  country  rose  in  arms  and  made 
war  upon  the  Mormons.  On  the  nights  of  October 
30th,  3 1st,  and  November  1st,  armed  men  attacked 
branches  of  the  church  west  of  Big  Blue,  and  at  tlio 
prairie  unroofed  the  houses  and  beat  the  men.  Al- 
most simultaneously  attacks  were  made  at  other 
points.  Stones  flew  freely  in  Independence,  and 
houses  were  destroyed  and  the  inmates  wounded. 
Gilbert's  store  was  broken  open,  and  the  goods  scat- 
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tered  in  the  streets.  On  November  2d  thirty  saints 
retired  with  their  families  and  effects  to  a  point  half  a 
mile  from  town.  Next  day  four  of  the  brethren  went  to 
Lexington  for  a  peace  warrant,  but  the  circuit  judge 
refused  to  issue  one  through  fear  of  the  mob.  "You 
had  better  fight  it  out  and  kill  the  outlaws  if  they 
come  upon  you,"  said  the  judge.**  The  saints  then 
armed,  and  on  the  4th  there  was  a  fight,  in  which  two 
gentiles  and  one  Mormon  were  killed,  and  several  on 
both  sides  wounded.  One  of  the  store-breakers  was 
brought  before  the  court,  and  during  the  trial  the 
populace  became  so  furious  that  Gilbert,  Morley,  and 
Corrill  were  thrust  into  jail  for  protection.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  broke  with  signs  of  yet  more  bloody 
determination  on  both  sides.  The  militia  were  called 
out  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  this  only  made  matters 
worse.  The  lieutenant-governor,  Boggs,  pretending 
friendship,  got  possession  of  the  Mormons'  arms,  and 
seized  a  number  to  be  tried  for  murder.**  Further 
and  yet  more  violent  attacks  were  made;  hope  was 
abandoned;  the  now  defenceless  saints  were  forced  to 
fly  in  eveiy  direction,  some  out  into  the  open  prairie, 
some  up  and  some  down  the  river.  "  The  struggle 
was  over,"  writes  Pratt,  "our  liberties  were  gonel'* 
On  the  7th  both  banks  were  lined  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  wagons,  provisions,  and  personal 
effects.  Cold  weather  came  on  with  wind  and  rain, 
to  which  most  of  the  fugitives  were  exposed,  few  of 
them  having  tents.  Some  took  refuge  in  Clay  county, 
some  in  Lafayette  county,  and  elsewhere,** 

Throughout   all    these    trying    scenes.   Governor 

**  Pratt's  Autobiography,  105;  Mackai/'a  The  Mormona,  77-8;  PfaU*$ 
Peraeculion,  31-6. 

^  In  a  memorial  to  tho  legislature  of  Missouri,  dated  Far  West,  Dec  10, 
IS3S,  and  signed  by  nine  prominent  Mormons,  is  this  statomeut:  'A  bafeUo 
took  place  in  which  some  two  or  throe  of  the  mob  and  one  of  our  people  were 
killea.  This  raised,  as  it  were,  the  whole  county  in  arms,  and  nothing  coald 
eatisfy  them  but  an  immediate  surrender  of  tho  arms  of  our  people,  and  thejr 
forthwith  had  to  leave  the  county.  Fifty-one  guns  were  given  up,  whioa 
have  never  been  returned  or  paid  for  to  this  day.' 

**  'About  1,500  people  were  expelled  from  Jackson  co.  in  Nov.  1833,  and 
■boat  900  of  their  houses  burned.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  in  Deaeret  Neun^  June  30^ 
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Dunklin  endeavored  to  uphold  the  law,  but  Boggs, 
lieutenant-governor,  was  with  the  assailants.  Wells, 
attorney-general,  wrote  to  the  council  for  the  church, 
the  2 1st,  saying  that  if  they  wished  to  replace  their 
houses  in  Jackson  county  the  governor  would  send 
them  an  adequate  force,  and  if  the}'^  would  organize 
themselves  into  companies,  he  would  supply  them 
with  arms.  Application  was  made  accordingly.  "It 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  state,"  writes  Judge  Ryland, 
''for  such  acts  to  happen  within  its  limits,  and  the 
disgrace  will  attach  to  our  official  characters  if  we 
neglect  to  take  proper  means  to  insure  the  punish- 
ment due  such  offenders."  In  view  of  this  advice  from 
the  state  authorities,  the  saints  resolved  to  return  to 
their  homes  as  soon  as  protection  should  be  afforded 
them,  and  it  was  ordered  by  revelation  that  they 
should  do  so,  but  with  circumspection  and  not  in 
haste.** 

All  this  time  President  Joseph  Smith  was  at  Kirt- 
land,  harassed  with  anxiety  over  affairs  in  Missouri, 
still  pursuing  the  usual  tenor  of  his  way,  and  not 
knowing  what  moment  like  evils  might  befall  him 
and  his  fold  there.**  It  was  resolved  by  the  first  presi- 
dency that  the  Star  should  be  published  at  Kirtland 

1869,  247.  'Sovenl  women  thus  driven  from  their  homes  gave  birth  to  chil- 
dren in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairies.'  Oreene^s  Facts,  18.  Pratt  says  203 
houses  were  burned,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  enemy. 

^  On  Dec.  15th,  Phelps  writes  to  Smith  from  Clay  co. :  *Thc  situation  of  the 
taints,  as  scattered,  is  dubious,  and  affords  a  gloomy  prospect. .  .Wo  are  in 
Clay,  Bay,  Lafayette,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  etc.  [counties],  and  cannot  hear 
from  each  other  oftener  than  wo  do  from  you . .  .The  governor  is  willing  to  re- 
store ns,  but  as  the  constitution  gives  him  no  power  to  guard  us  when  back, 
we  are  not  willing  to  go.  The  mob  swear  if  we  come  we  shall  die!  Our  peo- 
ple fare  very  well,  and  when  they  are  discreet,  little  or  no  persecution  is  lelt. 
The  militia  in  the  upper  counties  is  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  warning, 
baring  been  ordered  out  by  the  governor,  to  guard  a  court-martial  and  court 
of  inquiry,  etc.,  but  we  cannot  attend  a  court  of  inquiry  on  account  of  the 
expense,  until  we  are  restored  and  protected.'  Times  ana  Seasons,  vi.  044. 

** Smith  wrote  to  the  saints  about  this  time  that  he  had  heard  they  had 
sarrendercd  their  arms  and  fled  across  the  river.  If  this  report  was  true,  ho 
advised  them  not  to  recommence  hostilities;  but  if  they  were  still  in  posses- 
sion, they  should  'maintain  the  ground  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  left.'  Thev 
were  also  advised  to  prosecute  to  the  extent  of  the  law;  but  must  not  look 
for  pecuniary  assistance  from  Kirtland,  for  matters  there  were  by  no  means 
in  »  floarishing  condition.  It  was  recommended  that  a  tract  of  land  bo  par- 
chased  in  Clay  co.  for  present  necessaries.   Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  914-15. 
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until  it  could  be  reinstated  in  Missouri;  another  jour- 
nal, the  T/xlter-day  Saints'  Messenger  and  Advocate^ 
was  also  established  at  Kirtland,  and  a  mission  or- 
ganized for  Canada.*' 

The  work  of  prosel3'ting  continued  cast  and  west 
without  al)atenient  through  the  year  1834.  Two  by- 
two  and  sinifly  the  elders  went  forth:  Lyman  John- 
son and  Milton  Holmes  to  Canada,  also  Zebedee  Col- 
trin  and  Henry  llarrinian;  John  S.  Carter  and  Jesse 
Smith  should  *;o  eastward  toijether,  also  James  Dur- 
fee  aiul  Kdward  Marvin.  Elders  Oliver  Granger, 
Martin  Harris,  and  Brigham  Young  preferred  to 
travel  alone.  Ti)  redeem  the  farm  on  which  stood 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  elders  Orson  Hyde  and  Orson 
Pratt  were  sent  east  to  solicit  funds.  The  movements 
of  many  others  of  the  brethren  are  given.  Parley 
Pratt  and  Lvman  Wiijht  were  instructed  not  to  return 
to  Missouri  until  men  were  organized  into  companies  of 

*'  UViu'i'miui*  our  moans  of  dirrii3iii;j:  the  principles  we  profess,  we  have 
UMoil  till*  art  ol'  pi'iiitiiiL:  alni«»st  fivin  tho  Iv^Lnuiu;:;  uf  our  work.  At  Indo* 
jH'n»lo!K\\  Mis>onii,  in  1S.*»*J  '?-4,  two  voli'.in.v*  of  tin?  Er^uiifj  ami  Morning 
Sttir  >\oiv  i^si'.i'*!  liy  Willuun  ^V.  l*holps  ami  Oliver  CowJcry.  Tliis  \rus  a 
ini tut  lily  \vta>\»  oi"  hi  i>;il;i-<,  ilov^»ttvl  t.>  tlio  taitli  auil  lU^triucs  of  the  church, 
aiul  \v;it  contiuuiil  irvuti  huU'jH'iiiK-n^'o  in«tn  .luno  ^S;^J  until  July  1S.13.  when 
it8  |uil'li».-a:iv':i  w.i^i  tran>fcrrcvl  t«.»  Kir:!au<.I,  i>aii'.  lix»ni  whcnoe  it  was  con- 
tiiuhj  utitil  S^-itomUr  ISiU,  \\ho!i  it  l:  iv.'  p'.i»'o  t»tho  L't'frr-tlnf/Stiin's^  Mr$- 
9fH!-r  ii:i  f  .{•.{r\''i'r\  wliioh  cou:iiiuotl  t*  ohoor  the  ivrsociitcil  8:iints  until 
Au^4'-i>t  IrsiT.  wlwix  thoiv  apjxMrcvl  iu  i:.H  ooluiuns  ;i  pn.v?ixictU3  for  a  new 
j>;4V'i-  t  »  Ik*  iv.jlili^hol  at  Kirtlau<l.  call-'J  tho  KIt^*  J  y.rnil  oj  the  C/nirrh 
of'  /..I'Vi'-'.'itv  Nji;*-*,  a!:**.*  a  innuthlv,  tho  lirst  nauilvr  of  which  Iwrc  ilate 
(Vt.'Ur  IxiT.  "I'ao  ^a:hori:i^  i»i  the  i»o«.»j':o  in.»r.i  Kirtlaml  to  Far  West  in 
Mi:»s..v.iri  tiuiistonvil  tho  puhlioatiou  ot  t'.o  j  carnal  u'so  t  >  tliat  place,  from 
who:ico  it  is'iuvvl  uutil  stop|H'd  by  tho  porso  "I'.tivui  an«l  cxtonuimitiou  of  tho 
»aiii:-i  i:i  tlu*  i;:!l  an. I  \viiit*.r  ot  IS.'N  ivKn  :'■..*  i^taro  «»t  Mi^s.iuri.  The  lirst 
iiuuiKm-  ot  tlio  ^t  '\-iici.if  S*Ar  was  issv.cl  a:  l.vvcrp  -ol  iu  Miiy  1S40,  at  first  a 
iiutuiai\ ,  lac'.i  t\»itiiu!it!v,  aiul  t.»r  i::.i:'.v  war?  .1  wc«.LiV.  with  at  one  time  a 
i'ircul.i'.i..»uot  •J'J.OvKic^'SUk"*.  v\li:o\l  a:i'l  p-.M.-. '.iv.il  \  .1:1  v.i^ly  by  cUL'ra appointed 
aiul  s.'ut  t»  I- lie  t!io  i».iivv.  1!i.i:m^o  :■.'  v  ■••.'.  :vu::.':i.  an.l  prv'sidcs  over  tho 
wvu'a  ^^  ■i»»".a'.lv  ii  i!)-'  l-!u:o[va-i  c  ■.■i:v:.>.  '{"■;' i  w  ^rU  i*  still  iT«.iei.l  weekly, 
au«l  :^;o.i;I>  ai-U  iho  c.i;wc  i:\  11  •.•.■'; v.  l":.-  .>■'!.  t  ■■  ■'"  .!'•'!.'■"♦'  Sitntr  ha?*  Ixx^n 
iml»Iish.\l  iu  i'.»ivu!ui^ou  ii.avly  t';:!ty  yjir"s  i:i  i.w  L>:i:ii.*!i  l.i:i.;ua,re,  e<Iitcd 
l»y  t:\^»  :o  \\  a  »  li.vx  0  i\\*\i\  f.uu'  t .» li-.-i.*  pvc-i  \-  I  ..n  c:*  :>.j  Ss.M:i.ii:i.i  v;au  missions. 
Tho  ll-.si  uiia-vr  wa-s  i^sii'vl  i-i  I  v'«l.  a  v.  I  i-s  \\\'.'  >-.:vh  »•■:;.■  I  l^.<i-.i  '  a  threat  aiti 
iu  ti»  ■  i!ii'4ai.>uavy  scwuv  va  iw.i'w.'v.x  r.i:-i;v  I"  ■'•  <c>cn'.l  yc.;r:«  a  pjri'xlical 
euti;!.-i.l  ilix*  i '.;'"'■■*  "^'i '*  *^  i"*  r-i''':^ '.'■  I  '■'  ^l."."v.:-  Iv  lill.  a:i  I  Vi-a.3  cjutin- 
iMxl  uucil  t!io  iiuuilvr  v»t'  s,ii:irs  i'l  t'.!«.*  W  '.>';  ;:i. -ss:  ^  :  w.i*  s  •  ro-bjocl  l«y  rmi- 
gttttiou  an  to  ivudor  ii*  turchcr  piiblua::o:i  '..:K.';ac:ivuL»lc.'  Ric/aiixis'' Bibli' 
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ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred.  Thereupon  these 
and  others  went  out  in  various  directions  to  raise 
men  and  means  for  a  religio-military  expedition  to 
Missouri.  There  were  churches  now  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  brethren  were  scattered  over  a  broad 
area. 

Several  appeals  for  redress  were  made  by  the 
saints  at  Independence  to  the  governor  of  Missouri, 
and  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
president  said  it  was  a  matter  for  the  governor  to 
regulate,  and  the  governor  did  not  see  what  could  be 
done  except  through  the  courts.  A  court  of  inquiry 
was  instituted,  which  decided,  but  to  little  purpose, 
that  there  was  no  insurrection  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  and  therefore  the  arms  taken  by  the  militia 
from  the  Mormons  on  that  occasion  must  be  restored 
to  them.**  "And  now  a  commandment  I  give  unto 
you  concerning  Zion,  that  you  shall  no  longer  be 
bound  as  an  united  order  to  your  brethren  of  Zion, 
only  in  this  wise;  after  you  are  organized  you  shall 
be  called  the  united  order  of  this  stake  of  Zion,  the  city 
of  Shinehah,*®  and  your  brethren,  after  they  arc  or- 
ganized, shall  be  called  the  united  order  of  the  city  of 
Zion." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1834,  a  military  company  was 
organized  at  Kirtland  under  the  name  of  Zion's  camp, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  brethren,  mostly 
young  men,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  with 

*■  'About  thifl  time  a  conrt  of  inquiry  held  at  Liberty  for  the  purpose  of 
ioTcstigating  the  action  of  Col  Pitcher,  in  connection  "with  tho  expulsion  of 
the  cainta  from  Jackson  co. ,  found  sufficient  evidence  against  that  officer  to 
result  in  his  being  placed  in  arrest  for  trial  by  court-martial.  The  plant  of 
the  printing-office  was  given  by  the  citizens  to  Davis  &  Kelly,  who  removed 
it  to  Liberty,  where  they  commenced  tho  i)ublication  of  a  weekly  paper  called 
tho  MUsouri  Enquirer.  *  *  The  citizens  also  paid  $300  on  the  $  1 ,000  note  given 
by  the  ciders  to  their  lawyers,  thus  acknowledging  their  action  had  been 
wrong.'  T^mcs  and  Seasons,  vi.  901.  *  The  govcnior  also  ordered  them  to  re- 
store our  arms  which  they  had  taken  from  us,  but  they  never  were  rcst*^  rod.' 
PrtUVn  Persecution,  52.  See  also  Tayllcr^s  Mormons,  xliii.-xlvi. ;  Dcserct  Xric}*, 
Dec.  27,  ISol.nnd  June  30, 18C9;  Utah  Tracts,  no.  4,  5G-G4;  MiUcninal  Star, 
XXV.  o3J-6,  550-2;  Gunnison's  Murmoiv*,  104-14;  Ferris'  Utah  and  Mormons, 

<*  They  'called  their  Kirtland  colony  Shinahar.*  Gunnison's  Mormons,  1G7. 
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F.  G.  Williams  paymaster  and  Zerubbabel  Snow  com- 
missary general.  They  had  twenty  wagons  loaded 
with  arms  and  effects,  and  next  day  set  out  for  Mis- 
souri, President  Smith  joining  them,  leaving  Rigdon 
and  Cowdery  to  look  after  matters  in  Ohio.  They 
passed  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  reaching 
Missouri*'  in  June,  Pratt  and  others  still  continuing 

^^  *  They  were  trying  times,  requiring  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  prophet 
and  his  head  men . . .  But  the  prophet  more  readily  discovered  the  now  advmn- 
tagcs  that  would  ultimately  accrue  to  his  cause  by  a  little  perseverance.  He 
well  knew  that  the  laws  could  not  continue  to  be  violated  in  our  country  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  that  lie  and  Iiis  followers  would,  in  the  end,  be  the 
greatest  gainers  by  the  cry  of  persecution  which  they  could  raise. .  .A  revela- 
tion was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  handbill.  It  was  taken  up  by  all  their 
priests  and  carried  to  all  their  congregations,  some  of  which  were  actually  sold 
for  one  dollar  per  copy.  Preparations  immediately  began  to  be  made  for  a 
crusade  to  their  holy  land  to  drive  out  the  intidels. .  .Old  muskets,  riOoa,  pis- 
tols, inisty  swords,  and  i>utchcr  knives  wore  soon  put  in  a  state  of  repair  and 
scoured  up.  Some  were  borrowed  and  some  were  bought,  on  a  credit  if  poan- 
blc,  aud  others  were  manufactured  by  their  own  mechanics. .  .About  tho  first 
of  May  the  grand  army  of  fanatics  commenced  its  march  in  small  detachments 
from  tho  diifcrent  places  of  concentration.  On  the  3d  the  prophet,  with  a  life 
guard  of  about  80  men,  the  elite  of  his  army,  left  his  quarters  iu  Kirtland 
with  a  few  baggage  wagons,  containing  their  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  ete. 
. .  .On  arriving  at  Salt  Creek,  Illinois,  they  were  joined  by  Lyman  Wight 
and  llynim  Smith,  brother  of  the  prophet,  with  a  reenforcement  of  twentv 
men,  which  they  had  picked  up  on  tlie  way.  Here  the  grand  army,  whicn 
being  fully  completed,  encamped  for  the  space  of  three  days.  The  whole 
number  was  now  estimated  at  'J20,  rank  and  iile.  During  their  stay  hero  the 
troops  were  kept  under  a  constant  drill  of  manual  exercise  with  guns  and 
swords,  and  their  arms  put  in  a  state  of  repair;  the  prophet  became  very  ex- 
pert with  a  sword,  and  felt  himself  equal  to  his  prototype  Ck>riantumr.  He 
had  the  best  sword  in  the  anny;  probably  a  true  model  of  Laban's,  if  not  the 
identic^il  one  itself,  an  elegant  brace  of  pistols,  which  were  purchased  on  a 
credit  of  six  months,  a  riQe,  aud  four  horses.  Wight  was  appointed  second 
iu  command,  or  fighting  general,  who,  together  with  tho  prophet,  had  on  ar- 
mor-bearer appointed,  selected  from  among  the  most  expert  tacticians,  whoee 
duty  it  was  to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  their  masters  with  their  arms.' 
Uoicc'h  Mormoniam  Unifilrdy  117-59.  'Cholera  broko  out  iu  his  camp  on 
tho  24th  of  June,  and  Joseph  attenif)ted  to  cure  it  by  laying  on  of  hands  and 
pi*ayer.  .  .Joseph  lost  thirteen  of  his  Iwind  by  the  ravages  of  the  disease. . . 
He  arrived  in  Clay  co.  on  the  '2d,  and  started  back  for  Kirtland  on  the  9th. . . 
Short  as  was  the  time  he  stayed,  he  did  not  depart  without  organizing  and 
encduraging  the  main  Ixxly. .  .and  establishing  tlie  community  in  Clay  co.  on 
a  iKJtter  footing  than  when  he  arrived.  *  Macka/n  The  MormoWt  85.  Churches 
were  visited  in  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England  States,  aboat 
100  recruits  obtained,  and  oO  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirtland.  Tho  first  de- 
tachment, al)out  100  strong,  left  Kirtland  May  5th,  and  by  vhe  next  Sunday 
about  CO  more  had  joined,  part  from  Ohio  and  part  from  the  east.  Tho  body 
nvas  organized  in  coinxKuiics  of  tens,  each  being  furnished  with  camp  equipase. 
Messes  for  cooking  purposes  were  formed,  aud  guards  mounted  at  night. 
De^ret  News,  Oct.  10,  ISGO.  These  men  were  well  armed.  A  detachment  ol 
twenty  men  had  preceded  thcni  as  an  advanced  guard.  ltemy*s  Journey^  L 
297.  They  were  divided  into  companies  of  1*2,  consisting  of  2  cooks,  2  fiine- 
men,  2  tent-maken,  2  watermen,  one  runner  or  scout,  one  commiaaaiy,  and  2 
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their  efforts  en  route  as  recruiting  offioers.  It  was 
an  army  of  the  Lord;  they  would  not  be  known  as 
Mormons,  which  was  a  name  they  hated;  moreover, 
they  would  be  incognito;  and  the  better  to  accom- 
Jish  all  these  purposes,  three  days  before  they  started, 
Sidney  Rigdon  proposed  in  conference  that  the  name 
by  which  hereafter  they  would  call  themselves  should 
be  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
which  proposal  was  adopted.*^     On  the  way  the  breth- 

wagomen.    20  wagons  aooompanied  them,  and  they  had  fire-arms  and  all  sorts 
of  monitioiis  of  war  of  the  mast  portable  kind  for  self-defence.  Smucker^s  Hi$t, 
Jfor.,  96;  Thmu  and  SeammB,  ti.  1074.    (hi  Jnne  3d,  when  in  camp  on  the 
niinois  River,  Smith  had  a  mound  opened  and  took  oat  a  skeleton,  oetween 
whose  ribs  an  arrow  was  sticking.   A  revelation  followed,  in  which  the  prophet 
was  informed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  white  Lamanite,  a  warrior  named 
Zelphf  who  served  under  the  great  prophet  Omandagna.  Timts  and  Seasons, 
xL  1076;  Smticher's  HitL  Mor,,  95-6;  Remy*a  Journey,  i.  297;  FerrW  Utah 
amd  ike  Mormons,  83-4.    June  4th  to  6th  was  occupied  in  crossing  the  Mis- 
sisalppi,  there  being  but  one  boat.    The  compsny  now  consisted  of  205  men 
and  25  wagons,  with  2  or  3  horses  each.    The  company  camped  on  Rush 
Greek,  Clay  co.,  on  Jnne  23d,  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th  the  cholera  broke 
oat  among  them,  causing  several  deaths.    Cm  the  25th  Smith  broke  up  his 
command,  and  the  men  were  scattered  among  their  neighbors.   Times  and 
Seaeoms,  vi  1076, 1088, 1 105-6;  Deseret  News,  Oct.  19, 1864.     Up  to  June  22d, 
Smith  had  travelled  incognito,  apparently  fearing  assassination.   Times  and 
Settmmt,  vi.  1 104.    A  lilt  of  the  members  of  Zion's  camp  will  be  found  in  Deserei 
yews,  Oct.  19,  1864,  and  those  living  in  1876  in  Id.,  Apr.  26,  1876.     Smith 
disbanded  his  forces  in  obedience  to  a  revelation.  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
345-9.     Ab  the  prophet  approached  Missouri  ho  selected  a  body-guard  of  20 
men,  appointing  his  brotoer  Hyrum  as  theii  captain,  and  another  brother, 
George,  his  armor-bearer.    Ho  also  appointed  a  general,  who  daily  inspected  the 
army  and  drilled  them.  Smucker^s  Hist.  Mor. ,  §Q.   On  April  10, 1834,  the  presi- 
dent was  again  petitioned  from  Liberty,  Mo.  (a  petition  had  been  sent  on  in 
October  1833);  the  persecutions  were  recounted,  it  was  related  that  an  unavail- 
ing appeal  had  been  made  to  the  state  executive,  and  it  was  asked  that  they 
be  restored  to  the  lands  in  Jackson  co.  they  had  purchased  from  the  U.  S. 
For  text  of  correspondence,  etc.,  see  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  1041-2,  1056-9, 
1071-8,  1088-92,  1103,  1107-9,   1120-4.     On  the  march  Pratt  still  acted  as 
recmiting  officer,  and  visited  the  churches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
^liasoori,  obtaining  men  and  money  which  he  forwarded  to  the  main  body 
from  time  to  time.  Pratt's  Autobiog.,  122-3.     The  band  finally  numbered  205 
in  alL   UtcA  Pioneers,  S3d  Anniversary,  17.    The  march  to  Clay  co.,  Mo., 
occupied  46  days,  9  of  which  were  spent  in  camp.     During  the  existence  of 
the  body  2  deserted  because  they  could  not  fight  the  mob,  and  one  left  with- 
out »  discharge;  the  rest  remained  faithful.  Deseret  News,  Oct.  19,  1864. 
Further  detaib  of  the  march  ^ill  be  found  in  Mackay's  Mormons,  80-5; 
Kidder*9  Mormonism,  111-16;  Howe's  Mormonism  Unveiled,  156-63.     Camp- 
beU  and  others  vrho  threatened  to  attack  Smith  were  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  boat  whilst  attempting  to  cross  the  Missouri.     Campbeirs  vow, 
and  what  became  of  it.  Smuckers  Hist.  Mor.,  100.     When  the  prophet  re- 
turned to  Kirtiand,  in  Ausust,  the  council  met  and  proceeded  to  investigate 
charges  against  Smith  and  others  on  this  march.  Deseret  News,  Nov.  15  and 
29,  1851. 

*^  The  society  never  styled  themselves  Mormons;  it  is  a  name  popularly  at* 
tached  to  them.    The  true  name  is  Latter-day  Saints.  Pratt's  Persecution,  21. 
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ren  learned  of  the  outrages  which  had  again  occurred 
in  Jackson  county. 

Just  before  his  arrival  in  Clay  county,  Missouri,  a 
committee  of  citizens  waited  on  President  Smith  and 
proposed  the  purchase  of  the  lands  in  Jackson  county 
from  which  the  Mormons  had  been  driven.  The  offer 
was  dechned,  the  president  and  council  making  the 
following  proposal  in  return:  Let  each  side  choose 
six  men,  and  let  the  twelve  determine  the  amount  of 
damages  due  to  the  Mormons,  and  also  the  value  of 
the  possessions  of  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to  live 
near  them  in  peace,  and  the  money  shall  be  paid  with- 
in a  year.     The  offer  w^as  not  accepted.^- 

On  the  3d  of  July  a  high  council  of  twelve  was  or- 
ganized by  the  head  of  the  church,  with  David  Whit- 
mer  as  president  and  W.  W.  Phelps  and  John  Whitmer 
as  assistant  presidents.  The  twelve  were:  Simeon 
Carter,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Wm  E.  McLellan,  Calvin 
Pei^be,  Levi  Jaekman,  Solomon  Hancock,  Christian 
Whitmer,  Newel  Knight,  Orson  Pratt,  Lyman  Wight, 
Thomas  B.  ]\[arsh,  and  John  Murdock.  Later  Phelps 
became  j)resident  of  the  church  in  Missouri.  In  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Hyrum,  F.  G.  Williams,  and 
\V.  E.  McLellan,  President  Joseph  returned  to  Kirt- 
land,  arriving  about  the  1st  of  August. 

'*  Now,  that  the  world  may  know  that  our  faith  in  the 
work  and  word  of  the  Lord  is  firm  and  unshaken,  and 
to  shew  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  peoples  that 
our  object  is  good,  for  the  good  of  all,  we  come  before 
the  great  family  of  mankind  for  peace,  and  ask  their 
hospitality  and  assurance  for  our  comfort,  and  the  pres- 

Hytle,  Mormon  i'*m,  202,  states  that  the  sect  "was  first  called  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  vi  l^tttT-dav  Saints  bv  Siilnev  Ki^dou  at  a  coDTention  at  Kirt- 
lauil  May  4,  IS.'>4.     Seo  chai>.  iii.,  note  22. 

^  \N  hen  the  eamp  arrived  near  Salt  liiver,  Orson  Hyde  and  Parley  P.  Pratt 
were  dcsi^tohe\l  to  Jcliei-s<.>n  City  to  iininest  uiilitaiy  aid  from  Gov.  Dank- 
lin,  iu  ixMii)s^es«(in^  tlio  saints  of  their  lauds  in  Jackson  co.,  which  aid  was 
rcfuMHl.  i*nUC6  A  utibii^j.  y  12:>-4.  l'iH>n  the  approach  of  Smith  and  his  party 
the  people  of  Jackson  co.  held  a  nu\-tin^  and  sent  a  committee  to  Smith  wita 
proposals  to  buy  all  the  Mormon  pr\>i>erCy  iu  the  county.  The  offer  was  de- 
oUnedy  and  the  Mormons  iu  tutu  otlcrvil  to  buy  out  the  Misaoarians.  "" 
tBnwpoPdance  in  Ilvwr**  JiormoHumt  li>4-7(>. 
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ervation  of  our  persons  and  property,  and  solicit  their 
charity  for  the  great  cause  of  God.  We  are  well  aware 
that  many  slanderous  reports  and  ridiculous  stories 
are  in  circulation  against  our  religion  and  society ;  but 
as  wise  men  will  hear  both  sides  and  then  judge,  we 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  still  small  voice  of 
truth  will  be  heard,  and  our  great  revelations  read  and 
candidly  compared  with  the  prophecies  of  the  bible, 
that  the  great  cause  of  our  redeemer  may  be  supported 
by  a  liberal  share  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  un- 
seen power  of  Grod.  The  faith  and  religion  of  the 
latter-day  saints  are  founded  upon  the  old  scriptures, 
the  book  of  Mormon,  and  direct  revelation  from  God." 
Thus  far  have  I  given  the  History  of  Joseph  Smith, 
in  substance  as  written  by  himself  in  his  journal,"  and 

^  The  moet  complete  history  of  the  early  Mormon  church  is  the  Journal 
of  Joseph  Smith,  extracts  from  which  were  made  by  himself,  so  as  to  form  a 
consecutive  iiarratiTe,  under  title  of  History  qf  Joseph  Smithy  and  published  in 
Times  and  Sea^ions,  beginning  with  vol.  iii.  no.  10,  March  13,  1842,  and 
ending  Feb.  15,  1846,  alter  the  prophet's  death.  The  narrative  would  fill  a 
^;ood-sized  12mo  volume.  It  is  composed  largely  of  revelations,  which,  save 
m  the  one  point  of  commandment  wnich  it  was  the  purpose  specially  to  give, 
are  all  quite  similar.  Publication  of  the  Times  and  Seajion'*  was  begun  at 
Commerce,  afterward  called  Xauvoo,  Illinois,  Nov.  1839,  and  issued  monthly. 
The  number  for  May  1840  was  dated  Nauvoo.  Later  it  was  published  semi- 
monthly, and  was  so  continued  till  Feb.  184G.  It  is  filled  with  church  pro- 
ceeding, movements  of  officers,  correspondence  of  missionaries,  liistory,  and 
ecncral  information,  with  some  poetry.  To  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
Slomions  down  to  1846  without  these  volumes  would  not  bo  possible.  The 
names  of  K.  IU)bin8on  and  D.  C.  Smith  first  appear  as  publishers,  then  Robin- 
ion  alone,  then  D.  C.  Smith,  then  E.  Robinson  and  G.  Hills,  next  Joseph  Smith, 
and  finally  John  Taylor.  The  organ  of  that  branch  of  the  church  which  re- 
mained in  Iowa  was  the  Frontier  Guardian,  published  by  Orson  Ilyde  at 
Potawatamie,  or  Kancsville,  1849-5**J,  and  of  the  church  in  Utah  the  Deseret 
Xew^,  which  was  first  issued  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  Juno  IS'lO. 

*At  the  organization  of  this  church,  the  Lord  commanded  Joseph  the 
prophet  to  keep  a  record  of  his  doings  in  tho  great  and  important  work  that 
he  was  commencing  to  perform.  It  thus  became  a  <luty  imperative.  After 
John  Whitmer  and  others  had  purloined  the  records  in  1838,  the  persecution 
and  expulsion  from  Missouri  soon  followed.  When  again  located,  now  in 
Kauvoo,  Illinois,  and  steamboat  loads  of  emigrants  were  arriving  from  Eng- 
land via  New  Orleans,  tho  sound  thereof  awakened  an  interest  in  the  coun- 
try that  led  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  Chicago,  to  write  to  the  prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  making  inquiries  about  tho  rise,  progress,  persecution,  and 
faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the  origin  of  this  work,  tho  Book  of  Mormon, 
the  plates  from  which  tho  record  was  translated,  etc. ;  and  it  is  the  answer  to 
this  letter  contained  in  Times  and  Se'iHonif,  March  1,  1842,  that  precedes 
or  prefaces  tho  present  history  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  is  the  history  of  the 
Cbarch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  This  request  of  ^Ir  Went* 
worth's  seemed  to  forcibly  remind  the  prophet  of  tho  importance  of  having 
the  history  of  his  wonderful  work  restoixd  to  such  a  condition  that  correct 
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printed  in  the  Times  and  Seasons,  which  ends  here. 
It  is  taken  up  in  the  Millennial  Star,  in  diary  form, 
beginning  wiUi  volume  zv.  and  continuing  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

inf onoAtum  ooald  be  given  to  editors,  anthon,  pabliihen,  and  any  or  all 
ffilaaw^  of  iaoairen  that  muriit  apply,  and  he  undertook  with  hit  deriu,  re- 
corder, and  all  avaUahle  aid  from  private  joamala,  correnmndence,  and  hii 
omn  inddiUe  memory,  and  made  it  a  labor  to  oet  his  own  hiatory,  which  was 
indeed  that  of  the  church  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth,  while  he  remained 
with  liis  people,  compiled  and  written  up  to  date,  which  with  his  own  cur- 
rent journal  enabled  the  historian  to  conmlete  the  hirtosy  to  the  time  of  his 
aiwaiHrination,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  nets  as  they  occured.  Our  method 
of  Terificatkm,  after  compilation  and  rongih  draft,  was  to  read  the  same  be- 
fore a  session  of  the  council,  composed  of  the  Fint  Presidency  and  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  there  scan  everything  under  copsideratioiL*  Bidlaardt^  BibBoO' 
ni|%  </ (TioA,  MS.,  2-«. 
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THE  8X0BY  OF  MORMOKISM. 
1835-184a 

taBEDXHT  SlDTH  AT  KlBTLAKD— FiBST  QUOBUM  OV  TWKLYS  APOSTLBS— Th« 
KiBTLAXD  TkMFLB  CoMFLBTBD — KlBTLAND  SaFKTT  SoCIETT  BaMK — Ik 

Zioir  AoAiN— The  Saints  in  Missouki— Afostast— Zral  and  Indis- 
CRxnoN—MiLiTABT  Oroanization^Thb  War  Opens — Depredations 
ON  Both  Sides— Movements  op  Atchison,  Parks,  and  Doniphan— 
Attititdb  op  Bogos — Wight  and  Qilliam— -Death  op  Patten — ^Danite 
Oroanbation— Order  Lodge— Haun  Mill  Tragedy— Mobs  and 
MiuTiA— The  Tables  Tubned— Boggs'  Extebminating  Ordeb— Lucas 
AND  Clabx  at  Fab  West — Subbender  op  the  Mormons — ^Prisoners — 
Petitions  ahd  Memorials— Expulsion — Gathebino  at  Quinct — 
Opinions. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  frontier  of  Zion  was  re« 
ceiving  such  large  accessions,  the  main  body  of  the 
church  was  still  at  Kirtland,  where  President  Smith 
remained  for  some  time. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1835,  twelve  apostles 
were  chosen  at  Eartland,  Brigham  Young,  Orson 
Hyde,  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  being  of  the  number; 
likewise  a  little  later  Parley  P.  Pratt.  Thence,  the 
following  summer,  they  took  their  departure  for  the 
east,  holding  conferences  and  ordaining  and  instruct- 
ing elders  in  the  churcherthroughout  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  the  organization  of  the  first  quorum 
of  seventies  was  begun.  Classes  for  instruction,  and 
a  school  of  prophets  were  commenced,  and  Sidney 
Rigdon  delivered  six  lectures  on  faith,  of  which  Joseph 
Smith   was  author.^    Preaching  on  the  steps  of  a 

'Tbe^  were  printed  and  bound  in  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  See  Hyde*s 
Momumum^  202;  Rem^fs  Jcumey,  504;  Pratt^s  Autobiography,  139.  Mather, 
in  Lippimeoi^B  Mag,^  Aug.  1880^  states  that  the  twelve  apostles  started  in 

(lU) 
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Cainpbcllitc  church  at  Mentor,  Parley  P.  Pratt -was 
mobbed  midst  music  and  rotten  eggs. 

The  temple  at  Kirtland  being  finished,  was  dedicated 
on  the  l27tli  of  March,  183G,  and  on  the  3d  of  April 
Joseph  and  Oliver  had  interviews  with  the  messiah, 
]\[ose^,  EHas,  and  Elijah,  and  received  from  them 
the  several  keys  of  priesthood,  which  insured  to  their 
possessors  power  unlimited  in  things  temporal  and 
s|)iritual  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  labors  assigned 
by  them  for  him  to  perform.^  The  building  of  this 
st nurture  by  a  few  hundred  persons,  who,  during  tho 
pkjriod  between  1832  and  1836,  contributed  voluntarily 
of  their  money,  material,  or  labor,  the  women  knitting 
ami  sninninsj:  and  makini;  orarments  for  the  men  who 
wiu'ked  on  the  temple,  was  regarded  with  wonder 
throngliout  all  northern  Ohio.  It  was  60  by  80  feet, 
occupied  a  commaiuling  position,  and  cost  $40,000. 

nuriuix  its  erection  the  saints  incurred  heavy  debts 
(ov  material  and  labor.  Thev  boujrht  farms  at  high 
prices,  making  part  payments,  and  afterward  forfeit- 
ing   them.      They    engaged    in    mercantile    pursuits, 

'  *A  st^unn'  inilo  w:ijt  laiil  out  in  half-aoro  lots,  and  a  number  of  famu 
wcn»  lv.;,ht.  tho  ihisivli  lavin  Ivinj:  \\:\\t  .in  lie  down  one  of  the  most  bcaati- 
t";:l  v.ilK\  "i  \\  ;jjv)i  i:  i:i  ]\»s^.lli'  :•  ^\':*.*\;\o  in  a  range  of  country  so  uuifonnly 
lr\o!.'  M.»;hor,  \\\  I  i.  ;  .  *.»  M  :  \.  A:;^.  1>h\  In  M-iv  ISiW  it  was  I'cvealcu 
t!ut  I  ".'iM'.Ju  >''.<».. li  U^-.n  l«.>  l^'';isi*  .V»  by  iv.  foct  each  wurc  ordered, 
oui*  lev  {'.w  I -i  s:.ii  !K  N  .  :;n-  »^::u'i-  iv  y\:v.':\\^.  Hvruni  .Smiili  and  two  others 
^C5\'  j".>^»-:*.l  \\\:\\  .K^i*.  i;::.i  Kl-.rv\:  •..:;*  viTi'  son:  lothe  faiihful  tosuliacribe 
Ku^;ir\  :/» ,.-,/i  \\\  l'.::"..r.;-.,  .^  \\ '.  '\\c  ,:',  K;:  :*,i:-..;.  It  i' * -tm/ >>  i-ow-s  vi.  70D-70. 
Ivwv  ::>  ,  .  ;v.v'..  :..'■.'..  y.  iv.jtc  ,in>.  :„*. '.^-i  win  \:<\\  a:  the  houM^s  of  th.j  faith- 
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i;:'.  ;•..*  J...  :•.,'>  ,ir  s.v.;.>.*.  W  ..x  v.  Vsi::*y  ::".:>l;c.i.  s^-ho^<]$  vere  ii|)cncii  in 
>*  \  V  ■..•.'.»  ;  ;  :  I •  .-. '.  \-. ; :  V. V  ■. -. :  s .  I :  M  . .  s  '.  s  ^  ■.: . *.  •. :-.  .'  •.:  i; o  1  S»;».  and  dc.licatcd  March 
*.*".  Iv: »  \  ",  ., ;  .Us, ■.■.;•::.  ".  .•:  :..o  :  ...  "...:,  ;irrA:;joinout  of  iut^-rior,  etc., 
:\v..\  A  ;  . ■ '.  , .  »> ^ . .  :  , ' !  :.•.*'  , ■  .■  ; ■. . .-. ; : .  ;:  ,-. v.  ;  ,  : . . : v. .% ry  st  7\ i COS  are  gi vou  in  Tuh 
i     :'-  '•  .  7i».  N^  '.'.•.  ■.';»  \:\.     l\.:...'.  ix'.ii.'in  /-iv'-tV'  Iti^truffor^  xiv. 

•X:.  .:  *   \  :  ^  V.  •  :  .  *».  A    .        s  ;;      -;.  .i^  n.  li4-6.    Probably  but 

l.i;..'  \i .  \  «.:>  ...•■,•  V  -.;  .:  ■..;  -vvv  :  7  ..V«.  ..:  :..:.  fr^u;  entrances  the  (lilded 
\:i<.  :.v.-  ■  '  |i  .  '.:  :  \  ;  .  ,  .■.•.■  .•;  ".>.;>  v"..:>:.  '.SU.'sti'.l  shinci*  l»rL!^ht  as 
«\»-.     >•  ..,.'..    :\  >■'      >.-.    ;i".s.^  >:v.-.:l/s  a.vount  in  fimts 

>•  ■  N  ..  V  X.  \'N  .'.  ;.J  /v  ..  .".  .;  /*  .  -  •  .  i.  3VJ-4.  For  cuts 
»*t  !•   .■..;.    .   ■»..■  *  V       .  >  "v  N;  .'....  '.  /■iv:^'..-r'ir.  xiv.  2S3; 

.'■J     *    t  .'.4.'      W   ..     ■.  ,  .  '..  .  .  :..i:\  \t..sa'.iht  on  thobud'iiug 

,t  ^.'.*'\  <:.•  vvv*  ..•>\ViVv^    \  ,  V    .  ::4  .;,    M^wt  i»:  the  work- 

nw.\  x»r:v   ».,-.s  ■.■.,!.  ■■.;    ;.-.^.-  i  ■.    ,    .   '.  :'.;..    K.-i/.v  :.^■vl.  H  hi  "II  (>!£«.-n  OOn- 

\Xi;».».  >,i  Ivs.A.  \J 1  »»\x       t    ,     •, ^   ..    .   >    :  ^ -.■■.:ii  Aud  Kig '.on  are nl 

Wtvit  V. >;.-., »  \l'."  »-i\,  ■»  ,'!   ".    .■  ;.  ,;.,-,.;  m:v.  K:*r>  IS  :i  •wucCQ- 
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buying  merchandise  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
excess  of  their  ability  to  pay.  They  built  a  steam- 
mill,  which  proved  a  source  of  loss,  and  started  a 
bank,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  a  charter;  they  is- 
sued bills  without  a  charter,  however,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  could  not  collect  the  money  loaned, 
and  after  a  brief  struggle,  and   during  a   period  of 

freat  apostasy,  the  bank  failed.  It  was  called  the 
artland  Safety  Society  Bank,  of  which  Rigdon  was 
president  and  Smith  cashier.  All  this  time,  writes 
Corrill,  "they  suffered  pride  to  arise  in  their  hearts, 
and  became  desirous  of  fine  houses  and  fine  clothes, 
and  indulged  too  much  in  these  things,  supposing  for 
a  few  months  that  they  were  very  rich."  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  bank  in  1838,  Smith  and  Rigdon  went 
to  Missouri,  leaving  the  business  in  the  hands  of  others 
to  wind  up.' 

'  *  Tbey  also  saffered  jealousies  to  arise  amona  them,  and  several  persons 
diBKDted  from  the  church,  and  accused  the  leaders  of  the  church  with  bad 
managcsment,  selfishness,  etc. . .  .On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  church 
tccnsed  the  dissenters  with  dishonesty,  want  of  faith  and  righteousness, . . . 
and  this  strife  or  opposition  arose  to  a  great  height, . . .  until  Smith  and  Ilig- 
don  were  obliged  to  leave  Kirtland.'  Corrill,  in  Kidder*8  Alormonism,  126-7. 
' (>Qb8eqaently  they  had  a  revelation,'  another  says,  'commanding  them  to 
establish  a  Ixuik,  which  should  swallow  up  all  other  banks.  This  was  soon 
got  into  operation  on  a  pretended  capital  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  made  up 
of  real  estate  round  about  the  temple.*  John  Hyde,  Mormonism^  201,  says 
that  the  bank,  a  store,  and  mill  were  started  in  Aug.  1831.  Before  me  is 
one  of  their  bills,  dated  Jan.  17,  1837,  payable  to  C.  Scott,  or  bearer. 
Mather  says,  LippincotCs  MajQ.^  Aug.  1880:  *  Richard  Hilliard,  a  leadins; 
merchant  of  Cleveland,  received  their  bills  for  a  few  days,  and  then  took 
possession  of  all  their  available  assets.  They  were  also  in  debt  fur  their 
farms,  and  for  goods  bought  in  New  York.  The  bubble  burst,  and  many  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kirtland  were  among  the  sufferers.  Smith  and  Rigdon  fled 
to  Far  West,  after  having  been  tarred  and  feathered  for  their  peculiar  the- 
ories of  finance.'  *Chaunccy  G.  Webb  (father  of  Ann  Eliza  Young)  r.ssisted 
in  founding  this  bank,  giving  Smith  all  he  possessed  outside  of  his  house  and 
shop  toward  completing  the  amount  necessary  for  a  capital  on  which  to  start 
the  new  enterprise.  With  the  failure  of  the  bank  Webb  lost  everything.* 
Younffs  H'ife  No.  19,  33,  40-41;  see  account  of  formation  of  bank  in  Ben- 
fteWs  Mormonium,  135-6.  *  Smith  liad  a  sort  of  bank  issue  on  what  was  then 
called  the  wild-cat  principle.  Uis  circulating  medium  had  no  redeeming 
basis,  and  was  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the  people.*  Tucker^s  Mormojiism, 
134-5.  '  Smith  had  a  revelation  from  the  Lord,  to  the  effect  that  h'u  bank 
would  be  a  pattern  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  that  it  would 
■peedily  break,  and  that  all  the  rest  would  follow  the  example.  The  bank 
waa  clciscd  the  same  day.*  JlalTs  Mormonism,  19.  The  bank  failed  in  Nov. 
183f7.  liemy^s  Journey,  i.  604;  Busch,  Oesch.  der  Morm,,  84.  *By  means  of 
great  activity  and  an  actual  capital  of  about  $5,000,  they  succeeded  in  set- 
ting afloat  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  The  concern  was  closed  up  after 
Hut.  Utah.   8 
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When  the  day  arrived  great  numbers  convened  from 
the  different  churches  in  the  country.  They  spent 
the  day  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  washing  and 
perfuming  their  bodies;  they  also  washed  their  feet, 
and  anointed  their  heads  with  what  they  called  holy 
oil,  and  pronounced  blessings.  In  the  evening  they 
met  for  the  endowment.  The  fast  was  then  broken.'* 
Midsummer  of  1837  saw  Parley  P.  Pratt  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  printed  the  first  edition  of  his  Voice 
of  Warning,^  and  where  he  labored  with  great  earnest- 
ness, at  first  under  many  discouragements,  later  with 
signal  success.  After  that  he  went  once  more  to 
Missouri.  Others  were  going  in  the  same  direction 
from  Kirtland  and  elsewhere  during  the  entire  period 
between  1831  and  1838.  The  Messenger  and  Aavocaie 
having  been  discontinued,  the  Elder*s  Journal  was 
started  by  Joseph  Smith  in  Kirtland  in  October 
1837, 

After  the  ^meutes  which  occurred  in  Jackson  county 
in  the  autumn  of  1833,  as  before  related,  the  sainte 
escaped  as  best  they  were  able  to  Clay  county,  where 
they  were  kindly  received.  Some  took  up  their  abode 
in  Lafayette  and  Van  Buren  counties,  and  a  few  in 
Ray  and  Clinton  counties.*  For  their  lands,  stock, 
furniture,  buildings,  and  other  property  destroyed  in 
Jackson  county,  they  received  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  some  who  went  back  for  their 
effects  were  caught  and  beaten.*     Nevertheless,  there 

*  It  oonsiited  of  4,000  copies.  The  author  states  that  '  it  has  since  been 
pnbliahed  and  republished  in  America  and  Europe,  till  some  40,000  or  50,000 
copies  h/kve  not  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.'  PrcUt'8  AiUobiograpk^^ 
1S4. 

*Mo8t  of  these  fled  into  Clay  co.,  where  they  were  received  with  some 
degree  of  kindness,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  MissourL  Those  who 
went  into  Van  Buren  and  Lafayette  counties  were  soon  expelled,  and  had  to 
move.  PraJU*a  Persecution,  51;  Mackay*8  Mormons,  78;  l^mes  and  Seasons, 
Ti.  913.  The  Missouri  River  bends  to  the  east  as  it  enters  the  state,  and  runs 
in  a  generally  east  direction  through  the  western  counties.  Jackson  co.  is 
immediartely  south  of  Clay — the  nver  being  the  dividing  line — and  Van 
Boren  lies  next  south  of  Jackson.  All  west  of  the  state  line  was  Indian  ter- 
ritory, as  I  have  said.    See  map,  p.  121  this  vol. 

*X1ie  Jackson  co.  exiles  being  in  a  destitute  condition,  a  conference  was 
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wore  tliroo  years  of  comparative  rest  for  the  people  of 
Coil,  tlio  effect  of  which  soon  appeared  in  Zion's 
wililornesa. 

The  men  of  ^lissouri  were  quite  proud  of  what  they 
had  done;  thev  were  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the 
n\^ults,  and  though  their  influence  was  still  felt,  no 
furthi»r  violenre  was  ottered  till  the  summer  of  1836. 
ThiMi  (he  spirit  of  mobocracy  again  appeared.  The 
Jai^kson-ciumtv  bovs  had  served  themselves  well: 
why  should  they  ni>t  help  their  neighbors?  So  they 
on>ssi^tl  the  river,  in  small  squads  at  first,  and  began 
to  stir  up  enmity,  often  insulting  and  plundering  their 
vii'tims,  until  the  people  of  Clay  county,  fearing 
actions  vet  wiM'se,  held  a  meetinaf,  and  advised  the 
Hiilnts  to  seek  aiuUher  home." 

For  their  innvlentiui;  hostility  toward  the  latter- 
day  saints,  t'or  the  servii.vs  rendered  to  their  country 
in  di^t\  iuLT  its  laws  and  encouraging  the  outrages  upon 
oiti.-ens  at  lndependeui*e  and  elsewhere  during  the 
tir>t    M^M*nuui  troubles  in  Missouri.  Boggs  was  made 

^wrnor    i>t'    that    state,    Lucas    major-general,   and 
iViI>on  brigadier  ccui  ral/     At'tor  his  election,  as  be- 
torv\  Iv^c'Lis  did   not   lusitate  to  let  it  be  known  that 
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JBiny  reports  of  misconduct,  however  exaggerated,  would> 
if  possible,  be  accepted  as  reliable.  Such  reports  vveriJ 
accordingly  circulated,  and  without  much  regard  to 
truth.  Right  or  wrong,  law  or  no  law,  and  whether 
in  accord  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  constitution 
or  government  of  the  United  States  or  not,  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  had  determined  that  they  would  go 
any  length  before  they  would  allow  the  saints  to 
obtain  political  ascendency  in  that  quarter.  It  wa9 
well  understood  that  war  on  the  Mormons,  war  on 
their  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights,  nay,  on  their 
presence  as  members  of  the  commonwealth,  or  if  need 
be  on  their  lives,  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  admiur 
istration. 

Thereupon  the  Mormons  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  assign  them  a  place  of  residence,  and  the  thinly 
populated  region  afterward  known  as  Caldwell  county 
was  designated.  Moving  there,  they  bought  the  claims 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  entered  several  sections 
of  government  lands.  Almost  every  member  of  the 
society  thus  became  a  landholder,  some  having  eighty 
acres,  and  some  forty.  A  town  was  laid  out,  called 
Far  West,  which  was  made  the  county  seat;  they  were 
allowed  to  organize  the  government  of  the  county,  and 
to  appoint  from  among  their  own  people  the  officers.* 
Again  they  found  peace  for  a  season,  during  which 
their  numbers  increased,  while  settlements  were  made 
in  Daviess  county  and  elsewhere. ^°  Those  in  Daviess 
county  were  on  terms  of  amity  with  their  gentile  neigh- 
bors. Wight  was  there,  and  when  Smith  and  Rigdon 
arrived  from  the  east  they  laid  out  a  town  named  Diah- 
man,"  which  soon  rivalled  Gallatin,  and  gradually  the 

*  John  Hyde,  MormonUm,  203,  says  that  on  their  arrival  in  Misdouri, 
Smith  and  Kigdon  began  *  to  scatter  the  saints  in  order  to  obtain  political 
aaoendencnr  in  other  counties. ' 

**Of  the  officers  then  appointed,  two  of  the  judges,  thirteen  magistrates, 
all  the  military  officers,  and  the  county  clerk  were  Mormons.  *  These  stops 
irere  taken,  bo  it  carefully  observed,  by  the  advice  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  the  officers  were  appointed  in  the  manner  directed  by  law.'  Greene*$ 
Farts^  IS.  The  gentiles  murmur  because  of  tlieir  being  under  Mormon  rule* 
Bfde'a  Mormonigm,  203. 

"  'Smith  gave  it  the  name  of  Adamondiamon,  which  he  said  was  formerly 
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p(»i)|>lc  of  Daviess,  like  the  rest,  began  to  war  upon 
tljo  Mormons." 

'i\>  add  to  the  ever-thickening  troubles  of  the 
|)ro|)lu;t,  a  schism  broke  out  in  the  church  about  this 
tiiius  anil  there  were  apostates  and  deserters,  some 
l)(M-HUso  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  some  from  shame 
of  what  thcv  now  regarded  as  a  delusion,  but  all  carry- 
inj;  away  with  them  vindictive  feelings  toward  their 
foriiu^r  associates,  whom  they  did  not  hesitato  to  de- 
iHiunco  as  liars,  thieves,  counterfeiters,  and  everything 
that  is  vile.  Among  these  were  Josephs  old  friends 
Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer, 
tlio  three  witnesses  to  the  book  of  Mormon;  Orson 
Hyde,  Thomas  B.  Mai-sh,  and  W.  W.  Phelps  also 

Si  VI- 1 1  t«i  Ik  lUM'tHiii  valley  where  Adam,  previous  to  his  death,  called  his  chil- 
li n  («•>.;«)  1 1  MM-  iiiid  hloajoil  them. '  Con'iirM  Bri^f  fli/Uory^  in  Kidder*s  Mormon- 
i>«f*.  I. 'I I  *'niii  «*ui-th  was  divided,' says  Mr  Richards,  'all  the  laud  being 
|4>,M.t|ir.i  Hiiil  nil  thu  water.     Adam  dwelt  there  with  his  people  for  some  time 

i.ii.\iiiiiii  ill  hi«  death.  Adam  constructed  an  altar  there,  and  it  was  there 
lilt  III!  liiMiiiwed  hirt  fmal  blessings  upon  his  descendants.'  The  place  was 
Hltii  I  iilliiil  AdtiiiiOu-Dinhman,  Adam-on-di-ahman,  and  again  Diahman.  The 
•!•.:  ••ml  tit  iliomt  iiuiiicii  ajtpcars  to  have  been  the  one  in  use  among  the  saints. 
A I  III  ilii-  (iiiiiiiiutions  of  the  temple  at  Far  West  were  relaid,  l>etwcen  niid- 
iiij'tii.  Ill  lliti  *J.>th  and  dawn  of  the  20th  of  April,  1839,  the  quorum  sang  the 
tonii.j    kihiil)   lliry   called   Adam-on-di-ahman.    TulliJge'a  L%ft  of  Brigham 

"'1  lii^y  wei-it  afniid  the  Mormons  would  'rule  the  countv,  and  they  did 
lint  lilm  III  livti  uuiler  the  laws  and  administration  of  Jo  Smith.'  P*id, 

'-*  1  liii  (lint  thr\-n  were  tliemselycs  accused  of  counterfeiting  coin,  and  do- 
|i*iiiiii,r  .'iiiiiiirH  ehuractcr;  and  others  charKctl  Smith  with  *  being  acccssctry  to 
M  .  •  i.ti  iiiiiiilrirt  and  many  tlieftH,  and  of  dcsiguinc  to  rule  that  part  of  the 
kl.id.  Ill  MitHiiuri,  and  eventually  the  whole  republic'  Ilydt^s  Mormonism^ 
Mil,  Mmkiitjii  The.  Mormons,  80.  *At  Independence,  lligdon  publicly 
i.l.Mi^ii-l  OliiiT  Cowdery  and  David  Whitmer  with  being  connected  with  a 
l|.iii,{  lit  liiiiiiiirrfciters,  etc.     Cowdery  was  afterward  arraigned  before  the 

i.i,,ii'  li, I  tiiiiinl  guilty  uf  "disgracing  the  church  by  1)eing  counccted  with 

|i,>.  li<i|Miii  liiiniiHMri,  as  I'ommun  report  says."'  Tucler^s  Or'vjin  and  Prog. 
HI,..  ,  |.ii  '.I  *  Ih  lit  lier  Turley  could  not  bo  surpassed  at  "bogus,**  A  press 
i^.i-.  |.ii|iiiiil,  and  tlin  lutmey,  composed  of  zinc,  glass,  etc.,  coated  with  sil- 
f, ,,  ...III  .ii.tili  il  in  the  boMt  Htyle.  Imitations  both  of  gold  and  silver  were 
III  ,;i.iiiiiil  f  inMlaLiiiM  and  very  ill  ilicult  to  detect.  In  fact,  fora  time,  scarcely 
Nil/  ill  III. i  I  III  iiliiliii>{  niediuin  was  to  lie  found  amon^  them.'  When  leaving 
|lliMiii.<  liii  ( ■'iiini-ii  111 II Us.  Ilall  c:irried  in  hi^  M-agonfor  some  distance  on  the 
H<ir  <•  bii/fii'i  |MiHi,  vvliit-Ii  w:us  afterwards  sold  on  credit  in  Missouri,  but  the 
ki.lli  I  Hi.  Ml  i;ni.  hi:*  iiKiiii'y.  U'in.':?  afraid  to  go  for  it.  Uail*s  Mor.,  20-1. 
hull,  ivIm*  wnn  u  M'lriiiiiii  f.tnn  1810  to  1847,  mentions  this  counterfeiting  in 
ViiiiiM'fi'liiii  Willi  lint  KirUand  b.ink  swindle,  but  doesnot  state  when  the  work 
M4  Imiuiih.     Ill  may  hiivn  originalxMl  in  Kirtland,  but  probably  was  not  car- 

'  MM  l^iiiiiy  iii*'nl  extitiit  before  the  migration  to  Illinois.     These  rambling 

MMMWlil  uliiii'|{uH  sliuuld  bo  received  with  every  allowance.     *FVom  somt 
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At  Far  West  on  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  assemble 
from  the  surrounding  districts  thousands  of  the  saints, 
to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  temple  of  God,  and  to  de- 
clare their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to 
safety  and  protection,  as  promised  by  the  constitution. 
They  are  hated  and  despised,  though  they  break  not 
the  laws  of  God;  they  are  hunted  down  and  killed, 
though  they  break  not  the  laws  of  the  land.  To 
others  their  faith  is  odious,  their  words  are  odious, 
their  persons  and  their  actions  are  altogether  detest- 
able. They  are  not  idlers,  or  drunkards,  or  thieves, 
or  murderers;  they  are  diligent  in  business  as  well 
as  fervent  in  spirit,  yet  they  are  devils;  they  worship 
what  they  choose  and  in  their  own  way,  like  the  dis- 
senters in  Germany,  the  quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  pilgrims  from  England,  yet  their  spiritual  father  is 
Satan.  And  now,  though  thus  marked  for  painful 
oppression  by  their  fellow-citizens,  they  come  together 
on  the  birthday  of  the  nation  to  raise  the  banner  of 
the  nation,  and  under  it  to  declare  their  solemn  pre- 
rogative to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  the  maintainance  of  which 
they  stand  ready  to  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor.  This  they  do.  They  raise 
the  pole  of  liberty;  they  unfold  the  banner  of  liberty; 
they  register  their  vows.  Is  it  all  in  irony?  Is  it  all 
a  mockery?  Or  is  it  the  displeasure  of  onmipotence, 
which  is  now  displayed  because  of  the  rank  injustice 
wrought  by  the  sons  of  belial  under  this  sacred  em- 
blem? God  knoweth.  We  know  only  that  out  of 
heaven  comes  fire,  blasting  the  offering  of  the  saints!^* 

distant  bank,'  contintied  Hall,  'they  would  buy  (jaantities  of  its  unsigned 
bank  notes,  which  they  took  home,  and  after  havmg  them  signed  by  com- 
petent artists,  placed  in  circulation.  In  procuring  these  bills,  no  persons  met. 
Tho  package  would  be  left  by  a  window  of  the  bank,  with  a  pane  out,  and 
the  package  taken  and  its  price  left  by  the  purchaser.' 

'*  *In  a  day  or  two  after  these  transactions,  the  thunder  rolled  in  awful 
majesty  over  the  city  t,{  Far  West,  and  tho  arrows  of  lightning  fell  from  the 
ck>ad8,  and  shivered  the  liberty  pole  from  top  to  l>ottom;  thus  manifesting  to 
many  that  there  was  an  end  to  liberty  and  Jaw  in  that  state,  and  that,  our 
little  city  strove  in  vain  to  maintain  tho  liberties  of  a  country  which  was  ruled 
bj  mickedneas  and  rebellion.'  PraiCn  Peniecution,  57. 
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Siiliiov  Rijiilon  ilolivered  the  oration  on  this  occa- 
sion:  aiul  hoing  an  American  citizen,  and  one  of  the 
fouuiliM's  of  an  American  religion,  it  was  perhaps  nat- 
ural for  him  to  imlulire  in  a  little  Fourth-of-Julv  ora- 
torv ;  it  was  natural,  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  e\rerdin*;^ly  impolitic.  ''We  take  God  to  wit- 
ness/* cries  Sidnev.  "and  the  holv  anjjels  to  witness 
this  ilay,  that  we  warn  all  men,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  on  us  no  more  t'orever.  The  man  or 
the  set  o(  men  who  attempt  it,  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives:  and  that  nu>b  that  comes  on  us  to  disturb 
us.  thejv  shall  be  between  us  and  them  a  war  of  ex- 
ter::.l!\a:iv^n.  for  wo  will  foHvw  them  till  the  last  drop 
of  tlieiv  blovHl  is  spilled,  or  else  they  will  have  to  exter- 
i:*.i:\:tv^  v.s:  um*  we  w  i*l  earrv  the  war  to  their  own 
]..^v.>. s.  ;i::vl  T:u'ii*  ow:i  f:i::iilics.  aiid  one  party  or  the 
o:'.;.v  >.•,.*.!  bi*  utterly  ile>:r.'yc\l." 

O  *.  :'^'  S::;  o!'J;:!v  t'lvV.^  was  a  :welation  on  tithin*?. 
l\.-:'v  "v.  .V\:i;i:>t  a  vV«:;:Vy-.:. .\  v*m<  :.-:Ii  at  Diahnian, 
a:..'   .1   v.:*..tav\    ev^*.:::\'i:.v.  .v//.^\i  :"::-:-  Host   o\   Israel, 

..•  ••  "»!• 

»*..**.^ <\l.i.ii.     «..L     ...,-. t-        .     .-.;-     f*'  "-^  *"  *'^  LKK 1 ,    III- 

\  .^.^ — i^ ;a.\  >  v»   ;..i..-.c\..  \  i  .--i^  •v-.v*  v'^tr.      J.  II  ere 
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itaother  Mormon,  named  Durfee.  Thereupon  eight 
or  ten  men,  with  clubs  and  stones,  fell  upon  Durfee, 
whose  friends  rallied  to  his  assistance,  and  the  6ght 
became  general,  but  with  indecisive  results.  The 
MormoDS  voted,  however,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
passed  quietly. 


Od  the  next  day  two  or  three  of  Peniston's  party, 
in  order  it  was  said  to  stir  up  the  saints  to  vioieiico, 
rode  over  to  Far  West,  one  after   another,  and  re- 
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■ 

portotl  a  battle  as  having  been  fought  at  Gallatin,  in 
which  several  of  the  fraternity  were  killed.  Consider- 
able excitement  followed  the  announcement,  and  sev- 
eral parties  went  to  Diahman  to  learn  the  truth  of 
tiie  matter.  Ascertaining  the  facts,  and  being  desir- 
vuis  of  preventing  further  trouble,  one  of  the  brethren 
went  to  the  magistrate,  Adam  Black,  and  proposed 
bvMuls  on  both  sides  to  keep  the  peace.  The  proposition 
was  accepted,  Joseph  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  sign- 
inir  f^^r  the  Monnons,  and  Black  for  the  gentiles. 
The  ^Tormons  then  returned  to  Far  West;  but  the 
poi^ple  o(  l^avicss  county,  not  approving  the  ac- 
tion o(  the  mairistrato,  disputed  Blacks  right  to  bind 
them:  wlioroupvMi.  to  appease  them,  Black  went  to 
tlu*  circuit  iudire  and  obtained  a  writ  for  the  arrest 
o(  Sniiili  and  Wi^jjht  on  a  charge  of  having  forced  him, 
bv  I Inwus  v^f  violence,  to  sii^n  the  agreement.  Brought 
Ivt'orc  JudiTc  KiuiT  at  Gallatin,  Smith  and  Wiijht 
wcrv*  released  \n\  their  own  revvgnizances. 

N  V  \  V  r;heU  ss  the  excitement  increased.  In  Daviess 
and  ;uii;uvnt  c.mniios,  three  hundred  gentiles  met  and 
ari:u\l.  ri\e  Monv.or.s  sav  tliat  the  ijentiles  made 
pi :>v'iu'i-s.  and  sliot  ar.d  s:.^Ic  cattle,  and  the  gentiles 
s;i\  :/.,;5  tl:e  Mv^r:v..^v.s  viid  :he  scv.ne."  Finally  affairs 
l\\\r.:N^  SvKiI.r.",::::*.^:  t:.a:  ^[:\ior-Goneral  Atchison  con- 
v'-.ivl.xl  to  c.i'.l  v^;;:  :*.o  v..:!-:i.i  of  Kay  and  Clay  coun- 
r.v's.  -.-.v.ilv!*  v\^v..'.v..\:\?  v^:'  c^v.iv.ils  Doniphan  and  Parks, 
t',-.'  ..ii'.vV  l\  ::*..:•  s:,;:..^::s\;  i::  Davivs^s  c^.ninty.*'  Their 
p;::-\w.s  '.r.  :'.:,>.:  .;;:,r.:.  y  I  .".r.:  :V.;:s  detVated.  the  men 
x'f  M. ><.-.:•.;  :'.*.:v\\  :'\v  :..<.• '.v^s  .::  a  s::2a':l  settlement  of 
?v-.:..:s  /.:  P.^w.::.  %\'.;:v  :*.'^y  Wir^-  ;;:::e\l  by  a  party 
\v  •.:'■. .;  ^-.v  Vx^.:...Lr  :":\  •.■•.  .^i.xs/:;  .v;;:::v.     Settinsriire 

'.\t.  ,  V*  ,^•       \   .   .•  >       <»>■.•■.  '.c  :*.":•:.  *  .V  xr.!  •^X'*  h*rs  and  a 

V     ■"• v\  .       ..'     .  -. .  * :^v  .■-♦;:  >:c":t.  i3-i  ct  the  same 

i     .•,..».».?.  ^ .  «  . :  .  ■    .-■.■,  r.-ij  :.^:  -.iji:  :'-^  Lox\l  had 

.-•.•.  ■.-.v    .......  .",  ,  ».  .■  '  .    ,-  >  \   .*  .■:;.'  :  *  :-;*:.   ^i^r^'  JiormanUm 
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to  the  houses,  they  drove  off  the  inmates  and  destroyed 
their  property.  General  Parks  then  moved  his  troops 
to  Dewitt,  but  found  the  mob  too  many  for  him.  They 
openly  defied  him,  would  make  no  compromise,  and 
swore  "thev  would  drive  the  Mormons  from  Daviess 
to  Caldwell,  and  from  Caldwell  to  hell."  General 
Atchison  then  went  to  Dewitt  and  told  the  Mormons 
that  his  men  were  so  disaffected^®  that  they  had  better 
apply  for  protection  to  Governor  Boggs.  This  official 
returned  answer  that,  as  they  had  brought  the  war 
upon  themselves,  they  must  fight  their  own  battles, 
and  not  look  to  him  for  help.  Thereupon  they  aban- 
doned the  place,  and  fled  to  Far  West. 

In  order  to  intercept  the  mob  General  Doniphan 
entered  Daviess  county  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Far  West,  where  he  camped  for 
the  night.  In  consultation  with  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  place,  who,  though  Mormons,  were 
nevertheless  commissioned  by  the  state,  Doniphan 
advised  them  to  arm  and  march  to  Daviess  county 
and  defend  their  brethren  there.  Acting  on  this  ad- 
vice, all  armed,  some  going  to  Daviess  county  and 
some  remaining  at  Far  West.^^  The  former  were  met 
by  Parks,  who  inquired  of  them  all  particulars. 
Shortly  afterward  some  families  came  in  from  beyond 
Grand  River,  who  stated  that  they  had  been  driven 
away  and  their  houses  burned  by  a  party  under  C. 
Gilliam.**  Parks  then  ordered  Colonel  Wight,  who 
held  a  commission  under  him  as  commander  of  the 

1*' At  length  the  general  (Atchison)  informed  the  citizens  that  his  forces 
were  so  small,  and  many  of  them  so  much  in  favor  of  the  insurrectionists, 
that  it  was  useless  to  look  any  longer  to  them  for  protection. .  .After  the 
CTacnation  of  Dewitt,  when  our  citizens  were  officially  notified  that  they  must 
protect  themselves,... they  assembled  in  Far  West  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  men,  or  thereabout,  and  resolved  to  defend  their  rights  to  the  last.' 
Pralt^M  Autobiography,  192-3. 

'•  'The  Mormons  in  Caldwell  were  the  regular  state  militia  for  that  county, 
and  were  at  the  time  acting  under  the  legal  authorities  of  the  county.'  Greene's 
ihcU^  20. 

*•  'A  noted  company  of  banditti,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Gilliam, 
who  had  long  infested  our  borders  and  been  notorious  for  their  murders  and 
daring  robberies,  and  who  painted  themselves  as  Indian  warriors,  came 
pouring  in  from  the  west  to  strengthen  the  camp  of  the  enemy.'  PraWs  Au' 
iMography,  202. 
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Mormon  militia,  to  disperse  the  party,  which  wai 
done,  and  the  cannon  in  their  possession  seized,  with- 
out Ihing  a  shot.  Spreading  into  other  counties,  Gil- 
liam's men  raised  everywhere  the  cry  that  the  Alor- 
mons  were  killing  people  and  burning  property. 

Soon  afterward  the  Mormon  militia  returned  from 
Daviess  county  to  Far  West,  where  they  learned  that  a 
large  force  under  Samuel  Bogart,  a  methodist  clergy- 
man, was  plundering  and  burning  houses  south  of 
that  point,  in  Ray  county,  and  had  taken  three  men 
prisoners,  one  only  of  whom  was  a  Mormon.  Elias 
Iligbec,  county  judge,  ordered  the  Mormon  militia 
under  Captain  Patten-^  to  retake  the  prisoners.  In 
passing  through  a  wood  Patten  came  without  know- 
ing it  upon  the  encampment  of  Bogart,  whose  guard 
liivd  without  warning,  killing  one  of  Pattens  men. 
Patten  then  attacked,  routing  Bogart's  force,  but  not 
preventing  the  shooting  of  the  Mormon  prisoner, 
thoui^fh  he  afterward  recovered.  In  the  chargre  one 
man  was  killed,  and  Patten  and  one  other  were  mor- 
tally wounded.    The  company  captured  forty  wagons." 

About  this  time  arose  the  mvst^rious  and  much 
dreaded  band  that  finally  took  the  name  of  Danites, 
or  sons  of  Dan,  concerning:  which  so  much  has  been 
said  while  so  little  is  known,  some  of  the  Mormons 
even  denvinsT  its  existence.  But  of  this  there  is  no 
question.  Says  Burton:  *'The  Danite  band,  a  name 
o(  foar  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  said  by  anti- 
!MoruK)ns  to  consist  of  men  lH?t\veen  the  aires  of  sev- 
enteen  and  fv>rtv-nine.  Tliev  were  oriixinallv  termed 
DauL^liters  of  liidooiuOosirovin'^An-j^els — thewntiles 
say  devils  —and,  tinally.  Sons  of  Dan,  or  Danites,  from 
one  of  wluun  was  prv>[>liesioJ  li^'  should  be  a  ser|)ent  in 
the  path.     TUev  wore  ori^anized  about  1837  under  D. 

**  Pnirt.  Pirst'i'uti  >  '^  iN,  s.iy-ii  t!iac  ilio  vU  taoUruciit  was  under  the  com- 
maiul  \'f  v'ai».aui  l).uii'iv.'V,  ai^U■.l  I  y  l*:i:;v':i. 

*"' *Tao  i.;k-iiiy  !su  I  Km;  I'.u'.r  !.»v>^>,  ■•..'..:  l.-s,  ca::iM,  ;i«.l  fiaggage  in  the  con- 
fusion cl  iluir  lli  ;Iit,  \\  Iiiv-!i  K'.l  ri;.» ou-  Im::-.U.'  />.:  ;\  /Vr<*."tt.'K»«,  7-.  '  We 
delivorcvl  lao  hv)!^^*^^!!^!  ^i\>:!-> « :  v.'.io  viuuiy  u  \.'ol.  LIluckIo,  the  command- 
' — ofikwr  u£  the  re^iuicuc.    7^/.,  74. 
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W.  Patten,  popularly  called  Captain  Fearnot,  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  as  avengers  of  blood  with  gentiles; 
in  fact,  they  formed  a  kind  of  death  society,  despera- 
does, thugs,  hashshashiyun — in  plain  English,  assas- 
sins in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Mormons  declare 
categorically  the  whole  and  every  particular  to  be  the 
calumnious  invention  of  the  impostor  and  arch  apos- 
tate, Mr  John  C.  Bennett."^ 

John  Hyde,  a  seceder,  states  that  the  Danite  band, 
or  the  United  Brothers  of  Gideon,  was  organized  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1838,  and  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  apostle  David  Patten,  who  for  the  pur- 
pose assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Fearnot.^ 

^  John  Corrill  says  that  some  time  in  June  a  secret  society  was  formed  of 
a  few  individuals  who  should  be  agreed  in  all  things,  and  stand  by  each  other, 
right  or  wrong,  under  all  circumstances.  Next  to  God  was  the  first  presi- 
dency; and  they  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  covenants  before  the 
almighty  that  the  presidency  should  be  obeyed.  'Who  started  this  society 
I  know  not,'  writes  Corrill;  *but  Doctor  Samson  An'ard  was  the  most  promi- 
nent leader  and  instructor,  and  was  assisted  by  others.  The  first  presidency 
ditl  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  it, . .  .but  I  thought  they  stood  as  wire- 
workers  behind  the  curtain.'  *Arvard  was  very  forward  and  Indcfaticablo  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  for  he  devoted  his  whole  talents  to  it,  andspared 
no  pains;  and,  I  thought,  was  as  grand  a  villain  as  his  wit  and  ability  would  ad- 
mit of . . .  They  ran  into  awful  extremes,*  seeming  to  think  that  tlicy  were  called 
upon  toexecutetho  judgmentsof  Godon  all  their  enemies.  *Dr  Ai  vardreccived 
orders  from  Smith,  Iligdon,  and  company  to  destroy  the  paper  containiDg  the 
constitution  of  tho  Danite  society,  as,  if  it  should  be  discovered,  it  would  be 
considered  treasonable.  He  did  not,  however,  oI>ey  the  orders,  bat  after  he 
was  made  prisoner  he  handed  it  to  General  Clark.'  Kidder^e  Jlormomum,  143. 
The  constitution  is  published  in  Bennett'' s  MoiTnonism  Exposed,  2G5.  'The 
oath  by  which  the  Danites  were  bound  in  Missouri  was  altered  in  a  secret 
council  of  the  inquisition  at  Nauvoo  so  as  to  read:  "In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  I  do  solemnly  obligate  myself  ever  to  regard  the 
prophet  and  first  presidency  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  to  obey  tliem  in  all 
things  the  same  as  the  supreme  God;  that  I  will  stand  by  my  brethren  in- 
dan<^r  or  difficulty,  and  will  uphold  the  presidency,  right  or  wrong;  and  that 
I  will  ever  conceal,  and  never  reveal,  u\e  secret  purposes  of  this  society, 
called  the  Daughter  of  Zion.  Should  I  ever  do  the  same,  I  hold  my  life  as 
the  forfeiture,  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil."'  /(/.,  267.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Dauchtcr  of  Zion  may  be  found  in  Micah  iv.  1 3. 

^Uyd^s  Mormonum,  104.  In  Id.,  l(M-5,  Hyde  writes  as  follows:  *When 
tike  citizens  of  Carroll  and  Daviess  counties,  Mo. ,  began  to  threaten  tho  Mormons 
with  expulsion  in  1838,  a  death  society  was  organized  under  tho  direction  of 
Sidney  Kigdon,  and  with  tho  sanction  of  Smith.  Its  first  captain  was  Captain 
Fearnot,  alias  David  Patten,  an  apostle.  Its  object  was  the  punishment  of  tlio 
obnoxious.  Some  time  elapsed  before  finding  a  suitable  name.  They  desired 
one  that  should  seem  to  combine  spiritual  authority  with  a  suitable  sound. 
Micah  iv.  13,  furnished  the  first  name.  * 'Arise  and  thresh,  O  dauglitcr  of  Zion ! 
for  I  will  make  thy  horn  iron,  and  thy  hoofs  brass;  and  thou  shall  beat  in 
pieces  many  people;  and  I  will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and 
their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the  wliolo  earth."    This  furnished  them  with 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Danite  band,  or 
l^cstroying  Angels  as  aj^ain  the}'  are  called,  was  or- 
ganized at  the  reooniniendation  of  the  governor  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  means  of  self-defence  against  persecutions 
in  that  state. ^'*  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  late  president  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  president  of  the  church  at 
Far  West,  but  now  a  dissenter,  having  "abandoned 
the  faith  of  the  Mormons  from  a  conviction  of  their 
immorality  anil  impiety,"  testifies  that  in  October, 
1  SIk^.  thov  '•  had  a  meeting  at  Far  West,  at  which  they 
aj^piMuted  a  company  of  twelve,  by  the  name  of  the 
l>ostnution  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  and 
destrvniiii;/'-'* 

The  apostate  I>ennott  gives  a  number  of  names  by 
wliiih  the  s;uno  sooioty.  or  divisions  of  it,  were  known, 
siu'h  as  Paui^htor  of  Zion.  Bi^T  Fan,^  "inasmuch  as  it 
tannoil  i^ut  iho  ol.alf  trom  the  wheat,"  Brother  of 
liiiKon,  Postruvnivo.  Flying  Angel.  The  explana- 
tion ot'  Josoph.  iho  pix^phot.  wa5  that  one  Doctor 
Sampson  Arvarvl.  wV..^  a:\or  being  a  short  time  in  the 
V  !unvh.  in  v^r^K  r  lo  a.Ivl  :o  his  impv^rrance  and  influence 
Svvi\  :lv  i:.i:.a:oJ  : /.o  v>:\Ur  of  l\\nites,  and  held  meet- 
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1  ■,%.■.*  ,          .  ,K    -.x-  .V  »-.           :.•  >*..-!  '.  .  .'^'1  Jiber  unto  death, ..  .to 
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*vv  V  „  .%  *.    .  .,.K.  V  .   .■   V  .  vi."          vi.V'. :  v:  , !:.  %-as  inath.     *  This  sign 

»"v  .  'v %   \  v%  »  .%..  .   .1      i.    .i  .  ■  .■    .*'r  ii^''.  ,"c  i^;  n^bi  side  of  the 
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?f,x  i*Jv  •%.:  *.  V  .V  i', .    ,  *     \  *  .   V     ..    .;..T.  :,'*  :*  3:«-.  l>4i  aboot 

^AX^iV  •*.  XV.     >Sn     sV.  ".i       ,>»    r  \'\y-ii^iun  :i  Zioo.  tvelre 

*:v  iv*)Aikvt  %?■■  »  V  .*  i.x     A*  ••.>.  ..-  ".V»cr-}r,s^  Aa^elsv  or  Fl/- 
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ings  organiziDg  his  men  into  companies  of  tens  and 
fifties,  with  captains.  Then  he  called  the  officers 
together  and  told  them  that  they  were  to  go  forth 
and  spoil  the  gentiles;  but  they  rejected  the  proposal, 
and  Arvard  was  cut  off  from  the  church.  All  the 
present  leaders  of  the  Mormon  church  deny  emphat- 
ically the  existence  of  any  such  band  or  society  as  a 
part  of  or  having  anything  to  do  with  their  organiza- 
tion." 


"  'It  was  intended  to  enable  him,'  Smith,  '  more  elSectaally  to  execate 
hit  clandestine  purposes.'  '**Milking  the  gentiles"  is  a  kind  of  veraacular 
tenn  of  the  Monnons,  and  signifies  the  obtaining  of  money  or  property  from 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Mormon  church.'  /</.,  272-8.  *Ia  an  cx- 
sminfttion  before  Judge  King,  Samuel  (Samson?)  Arvard  testified  that  the 
first  object  of  the  Danite  band  was  to  drive  from  the  county  of  Caldwell  all 
those  who  dissented  from  the  Mormon  church,  in  which  they  succeeded  admir- 
ably . .  .The  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  together  with  his  two  counsellors  Hyrum 
Smith  and  Sidney  Bigdon,  were  considered  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  Danite  band  felt  themselves  as  much  bound  to  obey  them  as  to  obey 
the  sapreme  God.'  John  Conrill  swore:  'I  think  the  original  object  of  the 
Daiiite  band  was  to  operate  on  the  dlBsenters;  but  afterwards  it  grew  into  a 
system  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  presidency,  and  if  it  was  neces- 
ary,  to  use  physical  force  to  uphold  the  kmgdom  of  God.'  John  Cleminson 
ssid:  'Whoever  opposed  the  presidency  in  what  they  said  or  desired  done 
should  be  expellea  the  county  or  have  their  lives  taken.'  Wm  W.  Phelps, 
for  a  season  an  apostate,  testified:  'If  any  person  spoke  against  the  presi- 
dency they  would  hand  him  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  of  Giaeon.' 
'The  object  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  to  make  persons  confess  and  repent 
of  their  sins  to  God  and  the  presidency.'  '  Wight  asked  Smith,  Jr,  twice  if 
it  had  come  to  the  point  now  to  resist  the  laws.  Smith  replied  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  resist  all  law.'  Ferris*  Utah  and  the  Mormons^  92-3. 
Arvard  'swore  false  concerning  a  constitution,  as  he  said,  that  was  introduced 
among  the  Danites,  and  made  many  other  lying  statements  in  conncctiou 
therewith.'  Mem,  to  Leg,,  in  Qretnta  Facts,  32-3.  Says  John  Corrill  in  his 
Brie/ History,  'A  company,  called  the  Fur  Company,  was  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  provisions,  for  pressing  teams,  and  even  men  sometimes, 
mto  the  army  in  Caldwell.'    Reed  Peck  testified  that  small  companies  were 


oot  on  various  plundering  expeditions;  that  he  'saw  one  of  these  com- 
panies on  its  return.  It  was  called  a  fur  company.  Some  had  one  thing, 
some  another;  one  had  a  feather-bed;  another  some  spun  yam,  etc.  This  fur 
they  were  to  take  to  the  bishop's  store,  where  it  was  to  be  deposited,  and  if 
they  failed  to  do  this  it  would  be  considered  stealing.'  Kidder s  Mormonism, 
147-S.^  Affidavit  of  the  ci^  council,  Nauvoo:  'We  do  further  testify  that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  banite  society  in  this  city,  nor  an^  combination 
other  than  the  Masonic  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.'  Signed  by  Wil- 
SOQ  Law,  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and  10  others.  Millennial  Star,  xix. 
614.  Beferenoes  to  authorities  speaking  of  the  Danites:  Mackay^s  The  Mor- 
Moas,  8d-00, 116;  Lee's  Mormonism,  57-8, 156-60;  OUhausen,  Cffsch,  d.  Morm., 
48;  Ikrrit*  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  89;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  389-90;  Burton's 
CUy  o/the  Saints,  359;  Smucker's  Hist.  Mor.,  108-9;  Young's  Wife  No.  19, 
47-8,  263;  Buseh,  Cfesch,  der  Morm.,  87;  MarshaU's  Through  Am.,  215-16; 
Hfde^s  Mormonism,  104-5;  BenneU's  Mormonism  Exposed,  263-72;  Miller's 
First  Famiiies^  64-5;  Hiekmnn's  Brigham's  Destroying  Angel;  Hall's  Mormon- 
ism, 94-5;  R  M.  Webb,  in  Utah  County  Sketches,  MS.,  49-50,  the  last  named 
leiemng  to  the  roles  and  principles  of  the  order  of  Enoch. 
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^[oanwhile  was  being  matured  the  bloody  tragedy 
whicii  occurred  on  the  30th  of  October  near  Haun's* 
mill,  on  Shoal  creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Far 
Wost.  Besides  the  Mormons  living  there,  were  a  num- 
ber of  emigrants  awaiting  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
bofme  proceeding  on  their  journey.  It  had  been 
ajjrood  between  the  Mormons  and  Missourians  of  that 
local  it  V  that  thev  would  not  molest  each  other,  but 
live  together  in  peace.  But  the  men  of  Caldwell  and 
Daviess  counties  would  not  have  it  so.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning,  on  the  day  above  mentioned, 
mounted  and  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty, 
thov  fell  upon  the  fated  settlement.  While  the  men 
were  at  their  work  out  of  doors,  the  women  in  the 
house,  and  the  children  playing  about  the  yards,  the 
crack  of  a  hundred  rifles  w;v5  heard,  and  before  the 
tiriui:  ceasL\l.  eighteen  of  these  unoffending  people 
were  stretched  dead  U{xni  the  ground,  while  many 
more  were  woundcil.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  sick- 
eniibj:  vlctails.  which  are  copious  and  fully  proven; 
sutiico  it  to  say,  that  never  in  savage  or  other  war- 
tare  was  there  pcrivtratct.1  an  act  more  dastardly  and 
brut;il/  IrKlcovI.  it  was  v^ivnlv  avowcv:!  bv  the  men 
of  Missouri  that  it  was  no  worse  to  shoot  a  Mormon 
than  to  s'.w^t  a:i  Indian,  and  killing  Indians  was  no 
wo!'sc  th.an  kilhni;  wild  boasts. 

A  s.^v.w  hat  sini^nhir  turn  affairs  take  at  this  junc- 
ti;:v.  I:  ap:\ars  tnar  lvv_^'^.  iT'-nernon  and  sworn 
en. :  'V  v  :*  :*.*.c  s;iin:s.  doos  :.o:  V:kc  tlie  way  the  war  is 

ILiv  a:v  his  own  sohhcr^tivrhtiu*jr  his  own 
c  >:a:^*  ro:vcs  k //.:.■::  :V.o  men  who  have  put 

.   .1  ;^     ■.    s   '. '.  V  :.l■.■■^:  v::.'  :>.«?  .-ity  »  mesaengor  from 
UtJ'.'  *  '  ^  '.;..■     ■-■    ;•.••..■.'  .•:  .;v.  j.vi:.l  z-udsacrc  of  the  people 

^'.1.*  V.  vv  -v-  ..  ;'■:■.».:•■  ..-. .  J.-  i  '.L-a:  a  :.:-.c  .:  vjt:  :r  lar-v  hundred, 
dcij.'.o.v  :  v:  t  '.  ,'  ■  t  ■-  ...n"^  .:■..'  j-  .  '- •  -./o  s'lrvricr  coczunand  of 
v*,'    V?.  \-*.'.m:.-  •■  ■-.'■.L..  ;..i-  -a:-  [    :  k/^rT.  N .  .v.'niij^i  Corapstock, 

«.vtv.-_».^  J.  sv  •>  .■:  '.>.-  ,;■.•»•,■•  *  .■•■.■.  '  •  .^ij  v  .i;c  .T  70  expel,  from  Uio 
b.iu>l»  ,•;  v.\*l    V >>..'•.,>     '.*.■:'..  -yw  ■  *.  r:  : : ; '  .i.-:wj:^  Iat.  and  surprised 

uid  utud0tl,-c\^L  i.».o  H  '/l,'  ';>■'.:  i:.  ■■•    i.'-'.  :  ''.•.  ,1*.;:,'  .a  Co  til*  town  of  Fat 
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him  in  office !  This  will  not  do.  There  is  bad  blun- 
dering somewhere.  It  is  the  Mormons  only  that  are 
to  be  killed  and  driven  off,  and  not  the  free  and  loyal 
American  Boggs  voters.  Ho,  there  1  Let  the  state 
arms  be  turned  against  these  damned  saints!  On 
what  pretext?  Any.  Say  that  they  are  robbing,  and 
burning,  and  killing  right  and  left,  and  that  they  swear 
they  will  never  stop  until  they  have  the  country. 
Easy  enough.  No  doubt  they  do  kill  and  burn; 
the  men  of  Missouri  are  killing  them  and  burning; 
why  should  they  not  retaliate?  No  doubt  there  are 
thieves  and  bad  men  among  them,  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  time  to  practise  their  vile  calling.  No 
doubt  there  are  violent  men  among  them,  who  swear 
roundly  at  those  who  are  hunting  them  to  death,  who 
swear  that  they  will  drive  them  off  their  lands  and 
kill  them  if  they  can.  But  this  does  not  make  insur- 
rectionists and  traitors  of  the  whole  society.  No 
matter ;  down  with  the  Mormons  I  And  so  Boggs,  the 
governor,  seats  himself  and  coolly  writes  off  to  his 
generals  to  drive  out  or  exterminate  the  vermin.^ 

'^  Several  of  them  write  to  Boggs:  'There  is  no  crime,  from  treason  down 
to  petit  larceny,  bat  these  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  have  been  guilty  of; 
all,  too,  nnder  the  connsel  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  the  prophet.  They  liavc  com- 
mitted treason,  mnrder,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  larceny,  and  perjury. 
They  have  societies  formed  under  the  most  binding  covenants  in  form,  and 
the  most  horrid  oaths,  to  circumvent  the  laws  and  put  them  at  defiance;  and 
to  plunder  and  bum  and  murder,  and  divide  the  spoils  for  the  use  of  the 
church.*  Tueher^B  Mormamsnif  164. 

And  thus  Boggs  makes  answer,  Oct.  27th:  '  Since  the  order  of  the  morn- 
ing to  you  directing  yon  to  cause  four  hundred  mounted  men  to  bo  raised 
witbinyour  division,  I  have  received  by  Amos  Rees,  Esq.,  and  Wiley  £.  Will- 
iams, &q.,  one  of  my  aids,  information  of  the  most  appalling  character,  which 
cfaaoges  entirely  the  face  of  things,  and  places  the  Mormons  in  the  attitude  of 
an  open  and  avowed  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  of  having  made  open  war  upon 
the  people  of  this  state.    Tour  orders  are  therefore  to  hasten  your  operations, 
and  endeavor  to  reach  Bichmond  in  Bay  county,  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  Mormons  must  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  must  be  exterminated  or  driven 
from  the  state  if  necessary,  for  the  public  cood.     Their  outrages  are  l>cyond 
all  deocription.     If  yon  can  increase  your  force,  you  are  authorized  to  do  so 
to  any  extent  yon  ma^  think  necessary.    I  have  just  issued  orders  to  Maj.- 
Gcn.  \VoIlock  of  Manon  county  to  raise  500  men,  and  to  march  them  to  tne 
BorUiem  part  of  Daviess,  and  there  unite  with  Gen.  Doniphan  of  Clay,  who 
has  been  ordered  with  500  men  to  proceed  to  the  same  point  for  tlie  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  Mormons  to  the  north.     They  have  becu 
directed  to  communicate  with  yon  by  express.     You  can  also  communicate 
with  them  if  you  find  it  necessary.     Instead,  therefore,  of  proceeding  as  at 
fiist  directed,  to  reinstate  the  citizens  of  Daviess  in  their  homes,  you  \v  ill  pro- 
Hiaz.  VzAB.    9 
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The  day  following  his  arrival  General  Lucas  orders 
George  M.  Hinckle,  colonel  commanding  the  Mormon 
militia,  to  bring  before  him  Joseph  Smith,  junior, 
HjTum  Smith,  Lyman  Wight,  Sidney  Rigdon,  !Parley 
P.  Pratt,  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  Alexander  McRae^, 
which  is  done,  though  not  without  charge  of  fraud  and 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Hinckle.  A  court-martial 
is  immediately  held ;  the  prisoners  are  all  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
''In  the  name  of  humanity  I  protest  against  any 
such  cold-blooded  murder,"  says  Greneral  Doniphan 
who  further  threatens  to  withdraw  his  men  if  such 
a  course  is  persisted  in;  whereupon  the  sentence  b 
not  executed.  All  the  Mormon  troops  in  Far  West, 
however,  are  required  to  give  up  their  arms  and  con- 
sider themselves  prisoners  of  war.**  They  are  furthei 
required  to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  pledging  all 
Mormon  property  to  the  payment  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  war,  and  to  give  a  promise  to  leave  the  state 
before  the  coming  spring. 

Thus  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice  the  Mormon 
soldiery,  whose  chief  crime  it  would  seem  was  that,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  militia,  they  had  assisted 

"^  They  were  '  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  town  for  about  a  week .  *  Durinff 
this  time  much  property  was  destroyed,  and  women  abused.  The  number  of 
arms  taken  was  630,  bttides  swords  and  pistols,  worth  between  $12,000  and 
$13,000.  Mem,  to  Ltg,,  in  Oreene*8  Facts,  15.  'General  Lucas  demanded  the 
Caldwell  militia  to  give  up  their  arms,  which  was  done  to  the  number  of  up- 
ward of  GOO,  the  rest  of  the  troops  having];  fled  duriug  tLe  night.  After  tlie 
troopa  had  surrendered,  the  city  of  Far  West  was  surrounded  by  the  robbers, 
ami  aU  the  men  detained  as  prisoners,  none  being  permitted  to  pass  out  ol 
the  city,  although  their  families  were  starving  n>r  want  of  sustenance.' 
FraU's  PeneaUionf  84.  'We  determined  not  to  resist  anything  in  the  shape 
of  antbority,  bowercr  tyrannical  or  unconstitutional  might  be  the  proceed- 
inga  against  ns.  With  this  request  (to  surrender  ourselves  as  prisoners),  we 
readily  complied  as  soon  as  we  were  assured  by  the  pledge  of  the  hocor  of 
tbo  principal  officers  that  our  lives  should  be  safe. .  .Wo  were  marched  into 
camp,  sarroonded  by  thousands  of  savage-looking  beings,  m^ny  of  whom 
9  painted  like  Indian  warriors.  These  all  set  up  a  constant  yell,  like  so 
ly  blood-hoonds  let  loose  on  their  prey. .  .A  hint  was  given  us  that  the 
-    '^         '    '  ■  all  I  * 


officers  held  a  secret  council. .  .in  which  we  were  all  sentenced  to  be 
Pr€UV$  PeneaUkm^  80^2.  'If  the  vision  of  the  infernal  regions  could 
amddenly  open  to  the  mind,  with  thousands  of  malicious  fiends,  all  clamoring, 
-cnltiiiff,  deriding;  blaspheming,  mocking,  railing,  racing,  and  foaming  like 
» tioobled  aea,  then  oomd  some  idea  be  formed  of  the  hcli  which  we  had  en- 
tered.' PtaU*M  Autobiography^  204.  See  Young's  Woman's  Experience,  MS.; 
Horm^s  MigraUoiu,  MS. 
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tlu*  state  in  puttinj:j  down  a  mob,  were  forced  at  the 
[>oiMt  of  the  bayonet  to  sijjn  an  obligation,  binding 
not  i>nlv  thomsolvos  but  the  civilians  within  their 
si^ttlonionts  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  war. 
This  proivodinj;  was  sufficiently  peculiar;  but,  as  a 
eliniax  to  their  conduct,  some  of  the  officers  and  men 
hud  hands  on  the  Mormons'  property  wherever  they 
could  tiuil  it,  takinof  no  thouijht  of  pa\Tnent. 

iJeneral  Clark  *^  now  conies  forward,  and  entering 
the  town  o(  Far  West,  collects  the  saints  in  the  pub- 
lie  square,  ivads  then)  a  lecture,*'  and  selecting  fifty 
v>f  ilieir  number,  tb.rusts  them  into  prison.  Next  day 
tort V  six  ol*  the  tittv  are  taken  to  Richmond,^*  and 
after    a  t'ortnii::l\t's  eontinement    half  are  liberated,^ 

*  l>-.i:?    xiVT*  t ''..»:  i"..^rk  :uv*  lyv-ii  o^mm^adcd  bv  some  writers  for  his 
h»'v.»-..-.  v.*.»".\"\..'.:.  .iu.l  pv.-. ,:;■•.".:  o.^"/.«v:  towsri  the  Mormons,  bat  that  the 
v.  ...... '.s  ::..;:  l-.o  otf.'.'.x  A\,wi\i  ". -.*  Ayyr.vjl.;:"  all  the  pT>.>^eedi2u;3  of  Gen. 

I  ..^.i^..  ,','.'. A  VI-., I  tl-.i!  ';•.»"  *'■•..  ..'..i  ■...^:  cxiiT  hi?  lUvrees.    Au:<jbio,rraph*tf  227-8. 

*  Ic  v.. '.-.N  ;»»*.•■.;.•« X  Ait:-.:".i'.v..:-.  Y.uu'i.v^  iLisie*  are  not  attached  to 
:■.*  ■.;>i  ,1  \  Aww*  ^\\'.\  v..^«  i'.iNo  :.  i'  jr'.v-.lz .;i*  vf  jT-ing  to  your  nelds  to  ob- 
:..  .V  ,.'..;  i.M  \ .".iv  •.;■.■■.■.:.*.  \» .x\'..  »:.■.  Tr.,i*e  ir.ii  are  now  taken  will  go 
'  ■•  ;  \  \  :■.,,•  {.♦  ;::x,".-..  *  'U'  '.•..}..  jl:..*.  rt-.N.-i- :>.e  iue  desiorit  of  their  crimes, 

..;  \ .;;  .i.v  -...'w  ;.t  "..Iv:  :\ .  .•.".  V ..:  #.:.'.'.  .li*  .':-arc^r^i  riiv  I*?  hereafter  preferred 
:. ;.'.  .  xi.      \i  ■...'^  .'.-^  .'l\»*  ;.-.v.  \  /^  :;  Tu'.r". :..;  :nM:r  that  Tc»a  hare  entered 

.•  '.  :.«•  '..u."...-.^  ;.\  :  ■.*  .-;  w  ..,  •;  1  v..  ^.  '.«y  '.>.::"7i'  y;i.  The  nrst  of  these  you 
.  ,> .  .".■.  ■..".\  ,  .■:■•.;'...%■.  «  ;  ..  \« .  .  ■*.  :..a:  *. .-  .ii.ivcr  Tip  yoTir  leaAling  men 
'. .•  '.V  .-...» .:.■.'.'  ■ H   -■•   — "^*       >.-.■•■■-.■.   ■.._&:  \;.;  ii".:vsr  cp  your  arms;  this 

v  :....  ;  .4i.,  ....;  ..  ".  /  :  .  .*.  :.  .i:  ;.  -.  f.^:-  :vcr  yo-ir  property  to  de* 
:     \  .   .'  ,\^N.  .»,*.:  .   .■  ^' a:     '.     *  >  ■  :  -■  ■.^:"  .■*.>."  .'1'i.f-     Ar.  cither  thing  yet  re- 

.    X    .  .    >  ..•.-■..■.  '^  >»  :;     .:<'.:.'.  \  :■:.  1-.  Ave  tc.i*  state  forthwith, 

*  .  w    ■.  ..-x,     >.•      -^s      ^"s  .-■..■,*;■:•..  .'^  :.  *  ir.i.r.  w^it^rer  yi^cr  innocence, 
.    %  ^  ■..•      ,'      v-.v     '....AX  ^a ; .-    *  :v-ji'.  :::  A«ti."*ri:y  with  me.  has 

...     ■...■•.  \  *»  .     > .  .       ',  .'.      .■..■.■.■.   ::■".■:"  ?<>;■  ::  <xiv«t*.L     The  orders 
..■.".«.     .•...'•.     «,-*,■    .    ■:  >    .'.*:■-.  '.  "S-  s xt^frrn.zjht^i.  and  not  al- 

■.   .   .-  ■-./...■.  A.  .*.  y-;.r  *:-.».i:r«  r;:  :*f«2  given  up  and 

.   .      •.     *  .-.         .v".  *•   .     -K  .  •.  :     '».  > .  -  ^"'  *  >  -■-"  ffc — ':as  wck:ild  hare  been 

.v»%'        N   -.  ■•,•.''■."   .:?.:  .s  rfk^jtsjc  to  «Tc»eph  Smith 

-         -  ,*  •  :■     *  .-•■r:    -.:-      '.Vs  we  arose  and 

;  .  .     •.,>.:■:>.'  :r.Ser.  Joseph  Smith 

*  •  V.   .  *.    .  ^         '.  -   :  :■;■:-::',  &l.:  Cvtusdential 

V    .             >.  .     .  x»    .  .\      :  -,      v        *:■'■.•■' -^  ..:  ".i£  Lr-ri  cime  to  me 

.  >  »  .V  ..  •■.       N        .  :  ■  t:  vr.ivrerwf  xoav  suffer 

,  .  ■  »  .  ■       •     ■  .  -  N      .   .  ;v  :ii;r- "       *  Wj;tn  we  ar- 

■•    .     -.  .  N       .•..-.VS.-:    :■■■■■  .--.i;:^  n.^silv  heads 

..      ■         .V   »                 ». .  : :.  :.■».- 1,  .i;*iaii.>e  thirty 

.'.■...•'.•.      .  ■'     V  1   -■  .         V  ■     :.-.:.:  .sw.':*.!  .v.-r:-h  -ase,  in 

*•  *         ......        ....  ^  ..>...  i^   .  :..-.'  iii^  f.^=iilies  wen 

'^  \  ."  •    I  .  •  '■••:•.   .*x-.*rf  7-ir?  Austin 

K    \  i,y    ...«    ..^     ...     :.  ^.  N  .-      ":*ti:t sfcTT*.  'r2ejud2S 

«x%«  •.    ivv  :v  .«v « h  <.v   ..         .V  ..    ii»£  izLTMoert  and  nw- 
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most  of  the  remainder  being  set  free  a  week  later  on 
giving  bail.  Lucas  ^  then  retires  with  his  troops, 
leaving  the  country  to  be  ravaged  by  armed  squads 
that  burn  houses,  insult  women,  and  drive  off  stock 
ad  libitum.^  The  faint  pretext  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  attending  forced  sales  and  forced  settle- 
ments, might  as  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  as 
it  was  but  a  cloak  to  cover  official  iniquity.*^ 

bera  who  had  desolated  oar  society,  nor  wonld  he  receive  testimony  except 
sgaifuit  OS. .  .The  jadce  in  open  court,  while  addressing  a  witness,  proclaimed 
that  if  the  members  of  the  chnrch  remained  on  their  lands  to  pat  in  another 
crop  ihej  shoold  be  destroyed  indiscriminately,  and  their  bones  be  left  to 
Ueach  on  the  plains  withoat  a  banal... Mr  Doniphan,  attorney  for  the 
defence,  and  since  famed  as  a  general  in  the  Mexican  war,  finally  aavised  the 
prisomers  to  offer  no  defence;  *'for,*'  said  he,  "thoagh  a  legion  of  angels  from 
the  opening  heavens  shoald  declare  your  innocence,  the  court  and  populace 
hare  decreed  yonr  destruction.". .  .Joseph  and  Hymm  Smith,  Sidney  Rig- 
doo,  Lyman  Wight,  Caleb  Baldwin,  ana  Alexander  McRay  were  committed 
to  the  jail  of  Clay  oa  on  chaise  of  treason;  and  Morris  Phelps,  Lyman  Gibbs, 
Darwin  Chase,  Norman  Shearer,  and  myself  were  committed  to  the  jail  of 
Rjffhmood,  Bay  co.,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  murder,  said  to  be  committed  in 
the  act  of  dispersing  the  bandit ^ogart  and  his  gang.*  /c2.,  230-3. 

^Inglorioasly  conspicuous  in  the  Missouri  persecutions  were  generals 
dark,  WilaoQ,  and  Lucas,  Colonel  Price,  Captain  Bogart,  and  Cornelius  Gil- 
liam, 'whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  oppression  and  injustice,  *  says  Smith,  '  was 
aneqiudled,  and  whose  delight  has  been  to  rob,  murder,  and  spread  devasta- 
HoBL  amoDg  the  saints. .  .All  the  threats,  murders,  and  robberies  which  these 
officers  have  been  guilty  of  are  entirely  ignored  by  the  executive  of  the  state, 
who  to  hide  his  own  imquity  must  of  coarse  shield  and  protect  those  whom 
he  employed  to  carry  into  effect  his  murderous  purposes.'  Times  and  Sea- 
SDM,  L  7. 

**  Fages  of  evidence,  both  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon,  might  be  given,  and 
can  indeed  at  any  time  be  produced,  to  prove  the  commission  of  innumerable 
wrongs  and  revolting  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  while 
abetted  therein  by  state  forces,  commanded  by  state  officers,  and  all  under 
guidance  of  the  state  governor. 

**  There  is  abundance  of  testimony  from  disinterested  sources,  even  from 
the  opposers  of  Mormonism  themselves,  to  prove  the  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Missouri  unjust  and  outrageous.  I  will  (^uote  only  three  trom 
many  ainuJar  comments  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  all,  be  it  re- 
membered, emanating  from  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  this  religion. 

Sara  Prof.  Turner  of  Illinois  coUege:  'Who  began  the  ouarrel?    Was  it 
the  Mformons?    Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,  that  tney  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts,  from  county  to  county,  before  they  made  any  desperate  re- 
sistance?   Did  they  ever,  as  a  body,  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws,  when 
cdled  upon  to  do  so,  until  driven  to  desperation  by  repeated  threats  and 
aannlts  from  the  mob  ?    Did  the  state  ever  make  one  decent  effort  to  defend 
them  as  fellow-citizens  in  their  rights,  or  to  redress  their  wrongs?    Let  the 
OQodnct  of  its  governors,  attorneys,  and  the  fate  of  their  final  petitions  an- 
swer.    Have  any  who  plundered  and  openly  massacred  the  Mormons  ever 
been  broaght  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes?    Let  the  boasting  mur- 
derers of  begging  and  helpless  infancy  answer.     Has  the  state  ever  remuner- 
itod  even  those  known  to  be  innocent,  for  the  loss  of  either  their  property  or 
tbcir  arms?    Did  either  the  pulpit  or  the  press  through  the  state  raise  a  note 
d  lesumstrance  or  alarm?    Let  the  clergymen  who  abetted  and  the  editors 
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It  did  not  seem  possible  to  a  commuDity  convicted  of 
no  rrime,  and  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under 
the  ilagof  the  world's  foremost  republic,  that  such  fla- 
jfiiint  wrongs  as  the  Boggs  exterminating  order,  and 
tho  onforcod  treaty  under  which  they  were  deprived  of 
thoir  pro[)erty,  could  be  carried  into  effect.  They  ap- 
]>oalod,  theretbrc,  to  the  legislature,**  demanding  jus- 
tiiv.  Jiut  that  body  was  too  much  with  the  peo- 
ple and  with  Boj^s  to  think  of  justice.  To  make  a 
shinv  of  decency,  a  committee  was  appointed  and  sent 
to  C^ddwoll  and  Daviess  counties,  to  look  into  the 
mat  tor,  but  of  coui-se  did  nothing.  Another  was 
appointod  with  like  result.  Debates  continued  with 
nioro  or  loss  show  of  interest  throujSfh  the  month  of 
Doooinbor.  In  January,  1839,  the  Mormons  were 
l>lainly  told  that  they  need  expect  no  redress  at  the 
hand  o(  tho  logislature  or  other  body  of  Missouri. 

M'lio  oiKVurago\l  tho  mob  answer.*  Corrtfpondence  JoMph  Smith,  2»  On  the 
h'tth  of  Maivh,  IS^tO.  tho  editor  of  ihci^uinfy  A  njus  wrote  ma  follows:  *We 
ha\  o  no  Lut::iia3;o  xtvttlu'U'ntly  strx^i;  for  the  expression  of  our  iDdigpation  and 
»Im(uo  nt  tho  ri'vvnt  trtuisuiction  in  a  sister  state,  and  that  state  j&lissoari,  a 
St.  I'  v>l  wl.u'h  MO  havl  louj;  Kvii  pn.^uJ.  alike  for  her  men  and  history,  bat 
n  '«v  >o  i.\\\\'i\  that  mo  i.vuUl  ^ish  her  star  stricken  oat  from  the  bright  con- 
•U'llatioti  of  tl'.o  I'uioii.  NN  o  say  uo  know  of  no  langua^  sofficiently  strong 
for  tl'.o  o\j':v*si'.o:i  ot  our  shai'.'.o  a::vl  abhorrenvM?  of  her  recent  condact.  She 
h;;!i  \w.  >.'.(0'.i  l:or  om  u  ol'.ji::uo:or  in  U'::ors  of  Mvxxi.  and  stained  it  by  acts  of 
r.'..".v.\'>di  v-'.uo'.iv  un.l  l':;::ul-.:v  z:\jkZ  tho  waters  of  ap»  cannot  eflbce.  It  will 
Iv  .Iv^vwxl  I'l'.Ai  aw  oVj;i:-.'";4vl  v.\  'l»,  u'.J.i'-l  by  rwry  of  the  civil  and  military 
o'.l\\--.^  o:  M:ssv".:ri.  %ki:li  ilov.  iv>«:.:9  a:  thoir  bea^i.  have  been  the  prominent 
A.-..*'.'!t  v.!  t'..'.«  I  .'.si.^.s^.  i'.u';:ov*..  t^w  !t  arpearf,  a^Ainst  the  Mormons  bypolit- 
•..\i'.  V.i:-v^'.  J- .*.  l>  :/.o  aa.;'.::.'r.i:  i:*.:;vci  of  plunder  and  revenge.  Thev 
V.;\,'  '.•  :  '..\«  Ms"'.*,  y:'.  \\\  o\*v.:::j-:5  t'.-.i'ir  :r.rva:s  of  (Extermination and  expnfo 
5  .-.v  .■.'•.•.  '....x  \*'.v^cvi  tV.;'-.;  \.:.j:o.u-. -v  02  jl  K^Iv  of  iadostrious  and  enter- 
y:  >  -^  '.  ••  •.  \\V.»  I'A.l  i:;-\vT  m  ■.v!-^-;*'.l  v.-*r  wjicsl  to  wTon^  them,  but  on  the 
»\'-;..\  l.A.l  owv  »v-''.x'v:i\l  :1-.;-.vm.^,-5  jts  c-v^i  and  honest  citizens,  livinf 
'.*•.'  s^i'.-..'  '.t\*  *,  A-.'.l  \'  w  ■-••^  :>;  SA"'.-  r:^  .:  w.:ji  themselves  to  the  sicrea 

\ .:.■>  *■'.  '.  •.'.  '.:':v::\ .  i'.i  y\"y:\ .'     '  ;»y  z*nlun:eried  people  the  Mor- 

•.".•■■■*  « .■  o  vv  ;.i'.\'.,v.  -t*  :  0  X  ■.,■:: .-.•■< ^■:  •■■■  >^v/. .;:■■.  v ;::^A2.>f  in Missoari.  The 
•. ..  V  :•  ■>  \  .  ".-.'.v  '..-.*  .■  •,v.v.v:.:\'^-.  ,«.:  :_..•  *:.a:-  .■.*  c:  Uwless  aobs,  in  sereFal 
I  "»..».'..  -i  ,•  1 . ■■.' . .". ; ;;.•  ^  V  .:.•".  .v.-a:,."  •/  .•■•.■..'-.  ?  -. .U  :\ :  c'.\:«?:i'j^iioa  in  anyall^ped 
yv%  .v.i...  ■       v.-,'  »■.-..'  V '.WW  .•:  "a*  v.,;".:  izjivt*  ^.>r*i^xi  adequate  redress 

*  •   ■.■.'»■    .t'  ...*  s-:  «    •..  ■.  '.'.•>  «"^."^..i.  *.v  :.'c::.i  c'-'ty  on  legal  triaL 

>  t.  •  »» .i-« '.  .'  \  .,■•*  »•:  '. .-  /  >  . .  .v:  •  .^  • :.;.  ^:'.i.:i  ry  :^e  j:ecpke  of  lUmois  and 
».•:  :  .•  %%-.'.■.  '.-•..'.  ^■.  •■■i.v  .fc».*  \x^.:  XV-.'.  jT^J/.y  arjuii  in  £avor  of  the 
»a"..v.'  »■•  S"',*  iv:>^v.  .-.>.■.  '    :  I    .' ■■  >   V  .  -o.-'i  ov».  '..v. 

•*  V  '.••.■•■'.v.fci  xi  i»  ^c.-.  ':.»  i  ".■.,  .».j.:-..-v  ::  M'jajccri.  dated  Far  West* 
l\v  l.\  IvvS,  »^.'i....s  ■-■  - '■  ".•■'«.'  '.i.,;**  a:''.  •.:-j.y:j^  ^ia:  the  govemor^s 
iN'xcl  ..•'.  »%xv^*.  tx  ■..*.'. -.a'.  X' \  .  y:.  .■.>a^.'.'  ..^.'..r  '.V  rinsclndewi.  It  was 
•2,;»i%xl  S  ^:.•xna^vi  lSi'...\v'  '■'■  >■  '  ^*.  '\  "'■'i^".  -T.ii  Taylor,  Theodore 
lV.iv\.  iVi-'^wi'u  \.»-i.u.  Imu,  v..  .'.•..  .^v.-^v  W  iUrriJ^  Joia  Muidock, 
awibaA\l.  l<^k. 
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There  was  no  help  for  them;  they  must  leave  the 
state  or  be  killed;  of  this  they  were  assured  on  all 
sides,  publicly  and  privately. 

And  now  begins  another  painful  march — ^painful  in 
the  thought  of  it,  painful  in  the  telling  of  it.  It  is 
midwinter;  whither  can  they  go,  and  how?  They 
have  homes,  but  they  may  not  enjoy  them;  land 
which  they  have  bought,  houses  which  they  have 
built,  and  oarns  and  cattle  and  food,  but  hereabout 
they  are  hunted  to  death.  Is  it  Russia  or  Tar- 
tary  or  Hindostan,  that  people  are  thus  forced  to  fly 
for  opinion's  sake?  True,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  like  such  opinions;  they  do  not  like  a 
religious  sect  that  votes  solid,  or  a  class  of  men  whom 
they  look  upon  as  fools  and  fanatics  talking  about 
taking  the  country,  claimed  as  theirs  by  divine  right ; 
but  in  any  event  tJiis  was  no  way  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. Here  are  men  who  have  been  stripped  in  a 
moment  of  the  results  of  years  of  toil — all  that  they 
have  in  the  world  gone;  hero  are  women  weighed 
down  with  work  and  care,  some  whose  husbands  are 
in  prison,  and  who  are  thus  left  to  bear  the  heavy 
buraen  of  this  infliction  alone;  here  are  little  chil- 
dren, some  comfortably  clad,  others  obliged  to  en- 
counter the  wind  and  frozen  ground  with  bare  heads 
and  bleeding  feet. 

Whither  can  they  go  ?  There  is  a  small  following 
of  the  prophet  at  Quincy,  Illinois;  some  propose  to 
go  there,  some  start  for  other  places.  But  what 
if  they  are  not  welcome  at  Quincy,  and  what  can 
they  do  with  such  a  multitude?  There  is  no  help 
for  it,  however,  no  other  spot  where  the  outcasts 
can  hope  for  refuge  at  the  moment.  Some  have 
horses  and  cattle  and  wagons;  some  have  none. 
Some  have  tents  and  bedding ;  some  have  none.  But 
the  start  is  made,  and  the  march  is  slowly  to  the 
eastward.     In  the  months  of  February  and  March** 

^  'On  tha  20th  of  April,  183D,  the  last  of  the  society  departed  from  Far 
VfmL    Thus  had  a  whole  people,  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
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over  one  hundred  and  thirty  families  are  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  unable  to  cross  the  river, 
which  is  full  of  floating  ice.  There  they  wait  and 
suffer;  they  scour  the  country  for  food  and  clothing 
for  the  destitute;  many  sicken  and  die. 

Finally  they  reach  Quincy,  and  are  kindly  received. 
Not  only  the  saints  but  others  are  there  who  have 
human  hearts  and  human  sympathies.  Indeed,  upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  &om  Missouri  the 
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people  of  Illinois  took  a  stand  in  their  favor.  The 
citizens  of  Quincy,  in  particular,  offered  their  warmest 
sympathy  and  aid,  on  the  ground  of  humanity.  A  select 
committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case, 
reported,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1839,  "that  the 

tliouaaDd  BOuli,  been  driven  frum  housos  nnd  lauda  and  radnc^  to  povertj, 
and  had  removed  to  anotUvr  aUtc,  during  ono  sliort  vintor  aod  part  of  k 
■pring.     The  Mcriflca  of  property  ^toa  iniiueuM.'  Pralt'i  ^>(oUo|rnij]Ay,  24& 
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strangers  recently  arrived  here  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, known  by  the  name  of  latter-day  saints,  are 
entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  kindest  regard."  The 
working-men  of  the  town  should  be  informed  "that 
these  people  have  no  design  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  laboring  class,  but  to  procure  something  to  save 
them  from  starving.'*  Finally  it  was  resolved:  "That 
we  recommend  to  all  the  citizens  of  Quincy,  in  all 
their  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  that  they  use 
and  observe  a  becoming  decorum  and  delicacy,  and 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  indulge  in  any  conver- 
sation or  expressions  calculated  to  wound  their  feel- 
ings, or  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  those  who,  by 
every  law  of  humanity,  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy 
and  commiseration."** 

How  in  regard  to  neighboring  states?  In  case  the 
people  of  Illinois  soon  tire  of  them,  what  will  they 
then  do?  From  Commerce,  Isaac  Galland  writes  to 
Robert  Lucas,  governor  of  Iowa,  asking  about  it. 
The  answer  is  such  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
average  American  citizen — neither  better  nor  worse. 
It  is  such,  however,  as  to  condemn  throughout  all 
time  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Missouri.*® 

«  PraJtCt  P€rieaai(m  of  the  SainU,  185. 

*•  'On  my  retom  to  thia  city,'  writes  Lucas  from  the  executive  office  at 
Darlington,  Iowa,  *  after  a  few  weeks'  absence  in  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tory, I  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  [Fob.  1839],  iu  which  you  give 
a  abort  account  of  the  sufieriugs  of  the  people  called  Mormous,  and  oak  whether 
'they  could  be  permitted  to  purchase  lands  and  settle  upon  them  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa,  and  there  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  secure  from  oppression,  etc.     In  answer  to  your  inquiry, 
!I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no  authority  that  can  constitutionally  deprive 
them  of  this  risht.     They  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  all 
entitled  to  all  Sie  rights  and  privileges  of  other  citizeus.     The  2d  section 
<d    the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (which  all 
are  solemnly^  bound  to  support)  declares  that  '*the  citizens  of  each  state 
shaU  be   entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
•ereral  states;"  this  privilege  extends  in  full  force  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.    The  first  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  "congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
limon  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereoL "    The  ordinances  of  congress 
of  the  13th  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
river  Ohio,  secures  to  the  citizens  of  said  territory  and  the  citizens  of  the 
states  thereafter  to  bo  formed  therein,  certain  privileges  which  were  by  the 
late  act  of  congress  organizing  the  territory  of  Iowa  extended  to  the  citizens 
of  this  territory.     The  first  fundamental  article  in  that  ordinance,  which  is 
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consisting  of  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  with  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  Hyrum  Smith,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Lyman 
Wight,  Amasa  Lyman,  and  Greorge  W.  Robinson, 
were  removed  to  Independence;  why  they  did  not 
know,  but  because  it  was  the  hot-bed  of  mobocracy, 
they  said,  and  peradventure  they  might  luckily  be 
shot  or  hanged.  A  few  days  later  they  were  taken 
to  Richmond  and  put  in  irons,  and  later  to  Liberty 
jail  in  Clay  county,  where  they  were  kept  confined 
for  four  months.  Habeas  corpus  was  tried,  and  many 
petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  authorities  on  their  be- 
half, but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length  they  obtained  a 
hearing  in  the  courts,  with  a  change  of  venue  to 
Boone  county  where  they  were  still  to  be  incarcerated. 
Rigdon  had  been  previously  released  on  habeas  corpus, 
and  one  night,  when  the  guard  was  asleep,  Smith  and 
the  others  escap<Kl  and  made  their  way  to  Quincy. 

"I  was  in  their  hands  as  a  prisoner,"  says  Smith, 
''about  six  months;  but  notwithstanding  their  deter- 
mination to  destroy  me,  with  the  rest  of  my  brethren 
who  were  with  me,  and  although  at  three  different 
times  we  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  without  the  least 
shadow  of  law,  and  had  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  yet  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  I  have  been 
preserved,  and  delivered  out  of  their  hands.  "*^ 

**  In  1839  GArlin  was  governor  of  Illinois,  and  on  him  the  governor  of 
Miaaonri  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  to  the  authorities  of  Smith 
and  Rigdon,  bat  little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  One  of  the  most  complete 
documents  extant  covering  this  period  is,  Facta  Belaiive  to  the  Expulsion  oj 
ike  Atormons,  or  LaUtr-day  Saints,  from  the  Stale  of  Missouri  under  the  Ex- 
termUuUiMg  Order.  By  John  P.  Oreene,  an  ^autfiorized  representative  of  t/te 
Mormons  (Cincinnati,  1839).  The  work  consists  of  43  8vo  pages,  and  was 
written  for  the  porpoee  of  i^owing  to  what  wrongs  the  Mormons  had  been 
sobjected  at  the  hands  of  the  people  and  politicians  of  Missouri,  and  also 
"        "      '      ■  The  -        -     - 


to  obtain  contribntions  for  the  destitute.    The  contents  are  lat^ely  documen- 

ary,  and  if  we  allow  for  some  iotensitv  of  feeling,  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 

Pointing  in  the  same  direction  but  less  pretentious  and  less  important  is 


tary,  and  if  we  allow  for  some  iotensitv  of  feeling,  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 

less  pretentious  and  less  impo; 
CorretponJenee  between  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,  and  Col,  John   Went  worth. 


editor  of  the  *  Chicago  Democrat,*  and  memfyer  of  congress  from  Illinois;  General 
JetmcM  Ariington  Bennett,  of  Arlington  House,  Long  Island;  and  the  Honor- 
able  John  C  Calhoun,  SentUor  from  Soutfi  Carolina,  in  which  is  given  a  sketch 
<^  the  life  qf  Joeeph  Smithy  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Church  of  Latter-day 
oamts,  and  their  persecution  by  the  stale  of  Missouri;  with  the  peculiar  views 
of  Joeeph  Smith  in  relation  to  Political  and  Religious  maltrrs  generally;  to 
which  ie  added  a  concise  account  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  city  of 
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Xotwithstanding  their  enormous  losses,  and  the  ex- 
treme indiijenee  of  manv.  the  saints  were  not  all  as 
destitute  of  credit  as  thev  were  of  ready  means,  if 
we  n:ay  judge  bv  their  business  transacted  during 
tlie  year  1 S39.  Bisho]>  Knight  bought  for  the  church 
par:  ^-r'  the  town  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  situated  on  the 
wo<t  I  auk  of  the  Mississippi,  forty  miles  above  Quincy, 
Uliiii'is.  lie  also  purchased  the  whole  of  another 
town-<ite  called  Xa<hville.  six  miles  above  Keokuk. 
Four  Kiilcs  above  Xashville  was  a  settlement  called 
Mv^arrosc.  part  of  which  Knight  bought,  together 
>\ith  t!urtv  thousand  acres  of  land.*^ 

Oppv^sitc  Montrose,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissiii  i  where  was  a  cood   landinjj,  stood   a  villasfe 
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called  Commerce,  where  were  some  twenty  houses. 
This  was  purchased  by  the  saints,  with  the  lands  sur- 
rounding', and  a  town  laid  out  which  was  named 
Nauvoo,  "from  the  Hebrew,  which  signifies  fair,  very 
beautiful,  and  it  actually  fills  the  definition  of  the 
word;  for  nature  has  not  formed  a  parallel  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  Gra- 
lena.'*  The  post-office  there  was  first  called  Com- 
merce, after  the  Mormons  had  purchased  the  village, 
but  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Nauvoo  in  May, 
1840.^  The  place  was  started  by  a  company  from  New 
York,  but  it  was  so  sickly  that  when  the  agent  for  the 
Mormons  came  they  were  glad  to  sell.  The  Mormons 
drained  it  and  made  the  place  comparatively  healthy. 
On  hia  escape  from  prison,  Smith  visited  Commerce 
among  other  places,  and  seeing  at  once  the  advan- 
tages of  its  site,  determined  to  establish  there  the 
hwidquarters  of  the  church.  For  so  great  had  his 
power  now  become,  so  extensive  his  following,  that  he 
might  choose  any  spot  whereon  to  call  into  existence 
a  city,  had  but  to  point  his  finger  and  say  the  word 
to  transform  a  wilderness  into  a  garden.  During  the 
winter  of  1840  the  church  leaders  applied  to  the  leg- 
islature of  Illinois  for  several  charters,  one  for  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  one  for  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  one  for  a  university,  and  one  for  a  mili- 
tary body  called  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  The  privileges 
asked  were  very  extensive,  but  were  readily  granted; 
for  the  two  great  political  parties  were  pretty  equal  in 
numbers  in  Illinois  at  this  time,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  office,  perceiving  what  a  political  power 
these  people  were,  determined  to  secure  them. 

* '  Nauvoo  was  one  of  the  names  of  one  of  the  numcrons  petty  chiefs  in 
British  India.*  Farit^  The  Mor.,  97.  'Nauvoo  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  sig- 
nifies a  beautiful  habitation  for  man,  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  rest;  it  is 
not,  however,  considered  by  the  Mormons  their  final  home,  but  a  rcstiDfir 
place  onlv;  for  they  only  intend  to  remain  there  until  they  have  gathered 
loroe  snmcient  to  enable  them  to  conquer  Independence  in  Jackson  co. ,  Mis- 
souri, which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  pleasant,  and  desirable  countries  on 
the  tuce  of  the  earth,  possessing  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  any  region.  Indepen- 
dence they  consider  their  Zion,  and  there  they  intend  to  rear  their  great  tem- 
ple, the  comer-stone  of  which  is  already  laid.     There  is  to  be  the  great  gath- 
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There  were  now  saints  everywhere,  all  over  the 
United  States,  particularly  throughout  the  western 
portion ;  there  were  isolated  believers,  and  small  clus- 
ters, and  small  and  great  congregations.  There  were 
also  many  travelling  preachers,  men  full  of  the  holy 
ghost,  or  believing  themselves  so,  who  travelled 
without  purse  or  scrip,  whom  no  baffetings,  insults, 
hunger,  or  blows  could  daunt,  who  feared  nothing 
that  man  could  do,  heaven's  door  being  always  open 
to  them.  See  now  the  effects  of  these  persecutions 
in  Missouri.  Twelve  thousand  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  set  moving  by  Boggs  and  his  gen- 
erals; three  fourths  of  them  founa  new  homes  at 
Quiney,  Xauvoo,  and  elsewhere;  but  three  thousand, 
who.  but  for  the  persecutions,  would  have  remained 
at  home  and  tilled  their  lands,  were  preaching  and 
proselyting,  making  new  converts  and  establishing 
now  churches  wherever  they  went.  One  of  their 
number,  William  Smith,  was  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislature.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  war  they 
were  preaching  in  Jackson  county,  amon^  their  old 
enemies  and  spoilers,  striving  with  all  their  souls  to 
win  back  their  Zion,  their  New  Jerusalem.  From 
Xew  York.  February  19,  1S40,  Brigham  Young,  H. 
C,  KimbiUK  Orson  Pratt,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  indited 
a  letter  to  th^  saints  at  Commerce,  speaking  of  the 
wonderful  prv^ress  of  the  faith,  and  of  their  own  in- 
tendcvl  dcMrturo  for  England." 

Thus,  despite  perseouVion,  the  saints  increased  in 
numWr  vear  bv  vear.  Before  the  end  of  1840  there 
were  tiftiva  thousand  souls  at  Nauvoo,  men,  women, 
and  ehildrvn.  not  all  of  them  exiles  from  Missouri, 
but  frvnn  every  quarter,  old  believers  and  new  con- 
vert* frvMu  ditVeront  |xirts  of  the  United  States,  firom 
Canada,  and  fr^nn  Kurv^jv;  hither  came  they  to  the 
citv  of  their  <.i\\l,  to  the  mountain  of  his  hohnesa. 


plM«  Kv  *Kl  lb*  HantK  *o«l  ia  liut  vWI*c^:f:zl  cvoatrr  thcj  cxpeet  to  find 
•aw  J.  IV  Hulw^  WlMT  v>j  IV-.  ^  l>3a  ftvxB  JMkna  camxj.  DL.  ift 
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1840-1844. 

Ths  Crrr  of  Kauto^— Its  Temflb  and  UNivxRsiTr— The  Kauyoo  Ls- 
oioH— Thx  Mobmohs  nr  Iluvoib — ^Eyil  Bepobts — Revelatioit  oir 
PoLTOAMT— Its  Reception  and  Practice— The  Prophet  a  Candi- 
date fOB  THE  Pbesidenot— The  'Nauvoo  Exposttok '—Joseph  Ab- 

BESTED— OOTEBNOB  FOBD    AND    HIS    MeaSUBES — JoSEPH    AND    HtBUM 

Pbooeed  to  Cabtraoe — Theib  Impbisonxent — The  Goyebnob*s 
Plxdob— Assassination  of  the  Pbophst  and  his  Bbotheb— Chab- 
ACTBB  OF  Joseph  SXITH-—A  Panic  at  Cabthage— Addresses  of  Rich- 
ards AND  Tatix>b— Peaceful  Attitude  of  the  Mobxon& 

To  the  saints  it  is  indeed  a  place  of  refuge,  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  the  Holy  City,  the  City  of  Joseph.* 
It  stands  on  rolling  land,  covering  a  bed  of  limestone 
yielding  excellent  building  material,  and  bordered  on 
three  sides  by  the  river  which  here  makes  a  majestic 
curve,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  width.  The  abo- 
rigines were  not  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  the 
spot,  as  the  presence  of  their  mounds  testifies.  In 
area  it  is  three  miles  by  four.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out  in  streets  at  right  angles,  of  convenient  width, 
along  which  are  scattered  neat,  whitewashed  log  cabins, 
also  frame,  brick,  and  stone  houses,  with  grounds  and 
gardens.  It  is  incorporated  by  charter,^  and  contains 
the  best  institutions  of  the  latest  civihzation;  in  the 

*  'Among  the  more  sealoos  Mormons,  it  became  the  fashion  at  this  time 
(1S45)  to  dianae  the  word  Nanvoo,  and  to  call  the  place  the  holy  city,  or  the 
ci^  of  Joaeph.'  Maekay*$  The  Mormons,  191. 

*The  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  was  signed  by  Oov.  Carlin  Sept. 
10,  1840,  to  take  effect  Feb.  1, 1841.  <  So  artfallv  framed  that  it  was  foand 
that  the  state  goremment  was  practically  superseded  within  the  Mormon  cor- 
porataon.  Under  the  Judicial  clause  its  courts  were  supreme.*  McBride  in 
iaCfnutftOMi/  Review,  Feb.  1882.  Charters  were  also  granted  to  the  university 
aid  the  Nauvoo  legion.  Timu  and  Secuons,  ii.  281. 
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the  City  of  Joseph  in  prominence  and  importance  is 
the  house  of  Joseph,  hotel  and  residence,  called  the 
Nauvoo  House,*  which  is  to  the  material  man  as  the 

pfaost;  even  so,  amen.'  7*imes  and  Stcaons,  ii.  376.  A  revelation  was  pablished 
ill  Jan.  1841.  '  Let  all  my  saints  come  from  afar,  and  send  ye  swift  messen- 
gers, yea,  chosen  messengers,  and  say  unto  them:  *'  Come  ye  with  all  your  gold 
and  yoar  silver  and  your  precioas  stones,  and  with  all  your  antiquities,  and  with 
all  wbo  have  knowledge  of  antiquities,  that  will  come,  may  come;  and  bring 
the  box-tree  and  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,  together  with  all  the  precious 
trees  of  the  earth,  and  with  iron  and  with  cop|)cr  and  with  brass  and  wit!i 
nnc  and  with  all  your  precious  t'nings  of  the  earth,  and  build  a  house  to  my 
name  for  the  most  high  to  dwell  therein."'  Smucker^a  Hist.  Afor.j  132.  For 
reference  notes  on  temple:  minutes  of  conference,  relating  to  building  a 
chnrch,  etc,  see  Times  and  SeaMns,  L  185-7.  Laying  the  founcmtion  stone,  Id. , 
iL  375-7.  380-2;  Machay's  The  Mormons,  118-20;  SmiLckers  Hist.  Mor.,  133. 
Laying  of  the  capstone.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  926.  Progress  of  its  building, 
/d.,  iii.  775-6;  iv.  10-11;  The  Prophet,  in  Alackai/s  The  Mormons,  189-9). 
Description  of  the  temple  with  cut,  Smucker's  Mormons,  129;  Ferris*  The  Mor- 
wumfy  137-9;  Pratt*s  Autobiography,  378;  without  cut,  Smucker^s  Mormons, 
202-4;  Bertrand  Mem.  Morm.,  61;  Cincinnati  Times;  Deaeret  News,  March 
J2, 1876;  church  claims.  Times  and  Seasons,  iii.  735-8;  767-9;  v.  618-20;  A'twi- 
6a  tf,  in  T^mes  and  Seasons,  vL  97*2-3;  misappropriation  of  funds,  HaWs  Mor- 
wumM^m  Exposed,  7-8.  'One  of  the  most  powerful  levers  which  he  hod  in- 
vented for  moving  his  disciples  in  temple  building  was  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
for  the  dead. .  .which  baptism  must  be  performed  in  the  temple;  no  other 
place  would  give  it  the  requisite  efficacy.*  Ferris'  The  Mormons,  97-8.  'An- 
other mode  01  making  the  dimes  was  that  of  giving  the  blessing,  as  it  was  said, 
from  heaven.  This  was  the  sole  pro\'ince  of  the  patriarch,  which  office,  till 
idi  death,  was  exercised  by  Hiram  Smith.  No  blessing  could  be  obtained  for 
leai  than  one  dollar;  but  ho  frequently  received  for  this  service  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  forty  dollars.'  HaWs  Mormonism,  22. 

*It  was  ordered  by  revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  Jan.  19,  1841,  that 
a  hotel  should  be  built  and  odlcd  the  Nauvoo  House;  that  it  should  be 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Georcc  Miller,  Lyman  Wight,  John  Snider, 
and  Peter  Haws,  one  of  whom  should  bo  president  of  a  joint-stock  company 
to  be  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  stock  subscriptions  should  be  f(;r  not 
leas  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by  any  one 
maOy  and  that  only  by  a  believer  in  the  book  of  Mormon.     Viuson  Knight, 
Hynun  Smith,  Isaac  GaUand,  William  Marks,  Henry  G.  Sherwood,  and  Will- 
iam I^aiv  were  directed  by  name  to  take  stock.     'And  now  I  say  unto  you, 
as  pertaininjF  to  mv  boarding-house,  which  I  have  commanded  you  to  build 
for  the  boarding  of  strangers,  let  it  be  built  unto  my  name,  and  let  my  namo 
he  named  upon  it,  and  let  mv  servant  Joseph  and  his  house  have  place  therein 
from  generation  to  generation.*    The  Nauvoo  House  Associaton  was  incor- 
Dorated  Feb.  23,  1841,  by  Georgo  Miller,  Lyman  Wight,  John  Snider,  ami 
F^r  Ha^i,  and  associates.    Copy  of  act  in  BennetCs  Hist.  Saints,  204-5. 
Plan   of   city,  with  cuts  of  temple,  l)aptismal  font,  and  Nauvoo   Legion, 
with  description,  in  BennetCs  Hist.  Saints,  188-91,  which  is  quite  erroucous, 
the  building  bein^  then  not  completecL     I  have  taken  this  account  chielly 
from  Phelp?  description  in  The  Prophet.     The  Nauvoo  House,  says  Ueimctt, 
'thoagh   intended  chiefly  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  stmngers 
and  travellers,  contains,  or  rather  when  completed  is  to  contain,  a  splori'iid 
ioite  of  apartments  for  the  special  accommo<lation  of  the  prophet  Joe  .Smith, 
•od  heirs  and  descendants  forerer.*    Cut  of  temple,  and  l>cst  description  of 
Xanvoo  institntions,  in  Maclxty*s  The  Mormons,  115,  190-1.     The  Nauvoo 
House,  in  form  of  an  L,  had  a  frontage  on  two  streets  of   120  feet  each, 
by  a  depth  of  40  feet;  the  cstimateil  cost  was  6100,000.   Times  and  Season^ 
iL  360.     Another  building  oponud  in  Nov.  1843  was  the  Nauvoo  mansion. 
Hxar.  UT4S.    10 
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was  modelled  after  the  Koman  legion.  The  men  were 
i^ell  disciplined,  brave,  and  efficient.  These  troops 
carried  their  name  to  Utah,  where  they  were  reor- 
ganized in  May  1857. 

Though  all  are  soldiers,  there  are  no  dandy  warriors 
in  their  midst.  Each  one  returns  after  drill  to  his 
occupation — to  his  farm,  factory,  or  merchandise. 
Among  other  workshops  are  a  porcelain  factory  es- 
tablished by  a  Staffordshire  company,  two  steam  saw- 
mills, a  st^m  flouring-mill,  a  foundry,  and  a  tool- 
factory.  A  joint-stock  company  is  organized  under  the 
style  of  the  Nauvoo  Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing Association.  Just  outside  the  city  is  a  commu- 
nity farm,  worked  by  the  poor  for  their  own  benefit; 
to  each  family  in  the  city  is  allotted  one  acre  of 
ground;  the  system  of  community  of  property  does 
not  obtain. 

Most  of  the  people  in  and  about  Nauvoo  are 
Mormons,  but  not  all.  The  population  is  made  up 
chiefly  from  the  farming  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England;  though 
uneducated,  unpolished,  and  superstitious,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  intelligent,  industrious,  competent, 
honest,  and  sincere.®    With  a  shrewd  head  to  direct, 


L.  Woodworth;  captains,  D.  K  Hantinffton,  Samnel  Hicks,  Amos  Da- 

Tis,  Maroelloa  Bates,  Charles  Allen,  L.  N.  Scovil,  W.  M.  Allred,  Justus  Morse, 
John  F.  Olnev,  Darwin  Chase,  C.  M.  Kreymyer,  and  others.    *Col.  A.  P.  Rock- 
wood  waa  drill-master.    Bockwood  was  then  a  captain,  but  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  colonel  of  the  militia,  or  host  of  Israel.    I  was  then  fourth  corporal 
of  a  company.    The  people  were  resularly  drilled  and  taught  military  tactics, 
to  that  thej  woold  be  ready  to  act  wnen  the  time  came  for  returning  to  Jackson 
county*  the  promised  land  of  our  inheritance.*  Lee^s  Mormonism,  112.     'Ba- 
Tiewa  were  held  from  time  to  time,  and  flags  presented,  and  Joseph  appeared 
on  ail  thooe  occasions  with  a  splendid  staffs  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  full-blown  military  commander.*  Ferris'  Utah  and  the  Mormon^^  100-1. 
'At  the  last  dress  parade  of  the  legion,  he  was  accompanied  in  the  field  by  a 
diaplny  of  ten  of  his  spiritual  wives  or  concubines,  dressed  in  a  fine  uniform, 
ina  moonted  on  elegant  white  horses.*  T^tcktr's  Mormonism,  170.    After  the 
loree  reached  Utah  it  was  'regularly  drilled  by  competent  officers,  many  of 
whom  served  in  Mexico  with  the  Mormon  battalion  under  Gen.  W.  Scott. 
They  are  well  armed,  and  perfectly  fearless.'  IJyde^s  Mormonism,  183.     See 
further  TUum  and  SeawM,  ii.  S21-2,  417-18,  435,  517;  iii.  G54,  700-1,  718, 
73^-4^  921;  8ienhtm9t*9  Tdl  It  All,  306;  Detierei  News,  April  15  and  July  1, 
18G7,  Jnly  6,  1850;  Ouimisom's  Mormons,  133;  SmuckePs  Hist,  Mor.,  149; 
Ctdder's  Marmmism,  182-9. 

'Sija  the  8t  Louis  Atku  of  September  1841:  The  people  of  Nauvoo  *have 
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like  that  of  the  prophet,  a  wisdom  like  his  to  concen- 
trate, a  power  like  his  to  say  to  ten  thousand  men,  do 
thl>,  and  it  is  done,  with  plenty  of  cheap,  virgin  land, 
with  a  collective  knowledge  of  all  arts,  and  with  hab- 
its of  econoniv  and  industrv,  it  were  a  wonder  if  thev 
did  nv^>t  rapidly  accumulate  property,  and  some  of 
them  acquire  wealth.  This  they  do,  though  tithed 
by  the  church,  and  detested  by  the  gentiles,  and  they 
prosper  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Of  course,  in  po- 
litical, as  in  spiritual  aud  pecuniary  affairs,  the  proph- 
et's word  is  law. 

"Xauvv^o  is  the  best  place  in  the  world!"  exclaims 
an  enthusiastic  saint.  S'auvoo,  the  beautiful  indeed! 
And  "MS  to  tlie  tacillties.  tranquillities.,  and  virtues  of 
the  city,  they  are  not  equalled  on  the  globe."  Here 
the  saints  niul  rest.  "So  vice  is  meant  to  be  toler- 
atcvl:  no  iirog-shops  allowed;  nor  would  we  have  any 
trouI;>lc.  it'  it  were  not  for  our  lenitv  in  sufferiu'jf  the 
wv>rlvl.*  as  I  shall  call  tliem.  to  come  in  and  trade,  and 

l<*-.i  ^".vssly  r.>.'*'.:u^UTs:^\vl  .\::.i  *lui:iio:ur.y  l:\.i<IIcd.  . .  The  present  {)opQlft.tion 

i^  '  vV..  ,-.;i  i.  ;li:  ;;:;.l  r-.i/.o  :'..  m-u::  1.  .::'.. I  -. :  v.vurso  i:  is  the  larjrost  town  in 
W.  :..  :-.  I'-'o  i^^  i*'o  ar\'  v.ry  «.:::tTrr:*i::j.  ir.d-strious,  asid  thrifty.  They 
;tv.  -■:  '-  *->:  'i'.'.its'  .i*  h .:■..>:  .-.5  :.:.'  res:  o:  u*  in  thi*  jvirt  of  the  world,  and 
y:\\ ..'.">  i-.i  :.'.'.}■  .  '.'.:.•:.  S.  ■.:: .  v.. . ./.i.ir.:!. *  :l>.y  liavo.  r;>  d.»ubt.  Their  relig- 
lo:;  :s  ,'.  j.  •.■.'.".  Mr  ovv;  '.'.:.'  :?.  v..  ■.;.-.vr  IV:.-.  l'..:*:a.  nor  Mahoxuetanism,  nor 
J,:'..  >:.'.  :;  ■."  i" :':.'•....:..:>.  '  ..:  ■.:  ;>  a  ij.  :\\  \\'...:\i  rlity  say  e&c>:>urage9  no 
vi,  1  V  '.  ■-'.  ■  •."-".■:v.  !.  .-  •..•..-.  ■ :  !..•..:  ^>:j.ll:sl:o.i  liws  inl  iisaircs:  neither 
p.*-.  .■••.:•  •  •■■•■  i*^  ■■■■"=  -■  •*  ■...:■.■■-■  ■-■->c.  ::r  ^:.v::^a•L::l•■:y  of  proptrty ...  Ar- 
J^ .  :  >;  ..:>:.<  ..  /..  ■.'  >  ... .'  ':  :  -  .  .■->-'  .:i:'.  "^  t'.itin  .  .X.'loov'o.  aUi.».  is  a  weed 
\\ '.'.  V  ..  j ..'.•...'■•  ■  s :  v. :•. : .- ,  v .V ." '. .  :  •  ■■. . ^ •  i -c .  Wo  ■  I .^r.':  kn '•w  b;i t  that  the 
\{  .-      \:'-'  '*     •-'  s  \  ..;:■...:>..'.  •  r  r.  ::>iii^  :•>  dr::ik  whi^kev  and  chew 

:.  .  .  .  '  .:•■;'.  ••■  '-  .  ■..>...:  ■• .".".  :.  :  >.•  I.::  l-:1  I:a*:ily.  n.^r  until  their 
i    ■  .?'.!•:.!:'  :'...  :   ■•■..>    ■  :'    .7  .  •.-:*.  *.:    \.r  au  I  cijar*.'     'Thi-v  have 

K.:..  .:-.'  :  .  ■   -     :  :    -  v'..i...'  ^r  .■.:.  i.  -. n  -.v'..::'.!  :h«:y  have  raised  com, 

\,  '.:  .  ..".  :         ■.     -  '.  .       '..:,•::  :.:.   r.-.^-'.^Litid  witliin  the   8hort 

>•  ..  '..•  y  .;■<.       I    ■..    ■        ■  .    ...   :-.  .-^  I-  :.::.;  l::r  ^vop'.e  i:i  existence 

V."  ....  .V.  '...■..<  ■...       •■■'..■::•.<  '.'.'.  :   :  s.ir.1%.  ltn^:Li  of  time  under 

t'  .-.-:.'.<.      .V    I  ..".  v.-  •    ■  :  •  r.-v..iriL.  rliit  there  arc  some 

l:.-.    '.  V- .■   "..:'.    .    ■  _■•..:.;   :.•   :!•.■!  *.--■.  w'-.  ^  l:j.ve  built  thcmselTe^ 

U   .  .••■...-.■■■:     :'.-.-s    :;  :l:t:r  :j.rnLj  on  the  prairie, 

v.".    .    :   .       ■'..'■■.'.     :  .       ,   :      .       ;•':::::■.•.:-.■  1  t-^  live  in  ivntdi 

h.  ■.-.  '         '    ■   '     ■; '•  .■■.■•■  r::i::::l  ill-?  iioa  of  building 

I^"*<.  :  i    ■..'.•..■••.  .-.■..■...■■...  ■   ^ '.■.■.".■  ^f.  r:y.\:.\?.^  as  follows:   'Beit 

vT.'...-      ■-  *.  :■  '.-■-■■  "'-.•'  .■•■.'.  \    :-    .V  t;:.L:':Iie  catlioUo*,  nres- 

b\  :.:>.•.• '.  '.-.i :;■-•. .■.■.<:'».  \i-  .  -          .  ■    "  .■     <    -t-^     'u.;korf.    ep-.sci^palians, 

uliiv:rs.-.l;i:*,  ii::::;irLi:.>,  •  ..  ..■....:<...'..!    .  :l:er  reli^oui  sects  and  d©- 


a:ijnd  wda:*;vti-,  »luil'.  '...-v.  ..  ..-.u...—  ^.L  o^^  privile^^et  in  tliid  citjr; 
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enjoy  our  society,  as  they  say."  "They  are  a  wonder- 
fully enterprising  people,"  writes  a  gentile.  "Peace 
and  harmony  reign  in  the  city.  The  drunkard  is 
scarcely  ever  seen,  as  in  other  cities,  neither  does  the 
awful  imprecation  or  profane  oath  strike  upon  your 
ear;  but  while  all  is  storm  and  tempest  and  confusion 
abroad  respecting  the  Mormons,  all  is  peace  and  har- 
mony at  home."*® 

About  this  time  there  comes  to  Joseph  Smith  a 
somewhat  singular  individual  making  somewhat  singu- 
lar advances.  He  is  a  yankee  huckster  of  the  first 
class,  only  for  his  merchandise,  instead  of  patent 
clocks  and  wooden  nutmegs,  he  offers  for  sale  theol- 
ogy, medicine,  and  a  general  assortment  of  political 
and  military  wares.  The  thing  is  a  fraud,  and  be- 
fore long  he  openly  announces  himself  as  such.  As 
his  manhood  is  far  inferior  to  his  duplicity,  so  his 
name — the  Reverend  General  John  C.  Bennett,  M. 
D.,  U.  S.  A.,  president,  chancellor,  and  master  in 
chancery — as  we  may  observe,  is  subordinate  to  his 
titles.     He  has  ability,  he  has  brains  and  fingers ;  but 

tnd  should  any  person  be  guilty  of  ridiculing,  abusing,  or  otherwise  depre- 
dating another  in  consequence  of  his  religion,  etc.,  ho  shall  Ixs  fined  uud 
imprisoned.'  On  the  17th  of  March,  1842,  uiq  Female  llelief  Society  of  Nau- 
TOO  was  organized. 

'^  In  the  Salem  Advertiser  was  published  an  account  of  the  visit  to  Nauvoo 
in  1843  of  one  Newhall,  a  lecturer,  who  says:  *I  sought  in  vain  for  anything 
that  bore  the  marks  of  immorality,  but  was  both  astonished  and  highly  pleased 
at  my  ill  success.     I  could  sec  no  loungers  about  the  streets  nor  any  drunk- 
ards about  the  taverns.     I  did  not  meet  with  those  distorted  features  of  ruf- 
iians,  or  with  the  ill-bred  and  impudent.     I  heard  not  an  oath  in  the  place,  I 
■aw  not  a  gloomy  countenance;  all  were  cheerful,  polite,  and  industrious.' 
8mueker*9  Sormona,  154-5.     *The  mayor  of  Nauvoo  deserv^es  praise  for  the 
stand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of  temperance.     The  retailing  of  anient  spirits  is 
not  i)ermitted  within  the  bounds  of  the  cor][)oration.'  Kidder^ s  Mormons^  189. 
For  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  less  quantity 
than  a  quart  except  as  a  physician's  prescription,  see  Bennett's  Hist,  Saints,  27. 
On  the  12th  of  Nov.  1841,  "B.  Winchester  writes  from  Nauvoo:  *  You  would 
be  satonished,  if  you  were  here,  at  the  vast  improvement  made  in  so  short  a 
■pace  of  time. .  .You  will  see  nothing  like  idleness,  but  will  hear  the  hum  of 
iadostry,  nay,  may  I  not  say  more,  the  voice  of  merriment.  ..Now  as  to  the 
BWiality  of  the  people  here: . .  .you  know  if  you  should  throw  cold  water  into 
vtelted  iron  the  scene  would  be  terrific,  because  the  contrast  would  be  so 
gKit;  so  it  is  with  the  saints:  if  a  small  ]X)rtion  of  wickedness  happens  ainong 
^i^tbe  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  darkness  is  s(» 
pc^  that  it  makes  a  great  upstir  and  tremendous  excitement;  this  is  the  case 
Wc;  bat  in  other  communities  the  same  amount  of  crime  would  hardly  be 
Botioed.* 
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um     .^-    ^v^ul.     He  comes  to  Joseph   and  says, 

:  I   .    .iai>(<;r!"  and  worships  him.     He  professes  all 

»x     Vluruious  profess,  and  more;  he  does  all 

*iv'    Mv^nnons  do,  and  more.     So  the  prophet 

\i  .   iiui  L;vnoral  of  his  legion,  mayor  of  the  city, 

.:v\  lUu  of  the  university,  not  to  mention  his  func- 

.  i .    I.,  .iLU>ruoy,  doctor,  and  privy  counsellor.     All 

I .  I  i   ilt»uo    with   quick   despatch;   and   the  result 

•  liai  llic  ^reat  man  soon   tires  of  his   greatness, 

•  :    ill  inks   to  become  yet  greater  by  turning  rene- 

.-,  ulr,  ami  writing  a  book  against  his  late  friends  and 

'  i;«  jiii-Auiitativo  of  a  class  of  anti-Mormon  literature,  not  altogether 
I    iii.tlili-  t«i  intluT  its  authors  or  supporters,  are  the  following: 

/  /ii  /it-Uortf  of  the  SaintJ*;  or.  An  Expo96  of  Jot  Smith  and  Jlomumiaffi, 
.'..,   f...'iui'    tlxnueU.     (Boston,  1842.) 

i  II*  AfH'm'tiuitionB  of  JUormonif*m  Exponed;  coTiicUning  many  Fads  and 
.' '..  ■.,  >ii  .1 .  oncvniimj  that  8\ii<jular  people  aurinfj  aeven  yenrs*  mevSbenhip  with 
.',  ..,,  /i../,»  tS'fOto  IS47.    liy  William  IlalL     (Cincinnati,  1852.) 

M'un^ntt.MH:  Itn  Leaderii  ami  Dcsifjns.  By  John  1 1 ydt,  Jnn.^  formerly  a 
I/...  .11  Mt  i  f  it-r  and  reMdent  of  Salt  Lake  Citu.     (New  York,  1857.) 

M.niiii'nimii.  Uni'>€ilcd;  or.  The  Life  and  Confannons  of  the  late  Mormon 
••  '«•/•../  'hn  />.  Ltr;  Written  by  Jlimself;  Embracing  a  hiMory  of  Mormonism 
"  ■  •  I' .  tmvfitmn  down  to  the  present  time,  with  an  expoHtion  of  the  secret  his- 

I.  / '  <.  utiinholn,  and  Crimea  of  the  Mormon  Church;  also  the  true  history 
'■    'r.  /nil  /  ihlf.  butchery  known  as  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,     (St  Louis, 

I  III)  inln  (»f  traitor  is  not  one  which  in  any  wise  brings  credit  to  the 
!•■ .  iiii  nil  r,  ••itlicr  from  one  itiilo  or  the  other.  However  great  the  service  he 
It.  M  i«  lulcr  iiM,  wo  cauuot  but  feci  that  he  is  false-hearted  and  vile.  Many 
.■1  t)ii«  a|HMt'itcH,  tliough  they  may  not  have  written  books,  declare  that  they 
jKiiii-.l  I  ho  sect  only  to  icani  their  secrets  and  then  expose  them.  These  ars 
ill!  iihimI.  contomptiblo  of  all.  There  may  be  cases  wliero  a  young  or  inex- 
11.  t  II  iii-i-il  [HTson,  through  ignonince  or  susceptibility,  has  been  carried  away 
li.i  ii  I  lino  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  cooler  judgment;  but  the  statements  of 
4111 1 1  prrHoiis  are  justly  regarded  with  more  or  less  suspicion.  Far  better  is 
II.  l.ir  iiiDix)  honest  and  praiseworthy,  for  him  who,  liavin^  unwittingly  made 
4  iiii-ilako,  seeks  to  rectify  it,  to  go  his  way  and  say  nothmg  about  it;  for  if 
hi<  (alUs  of  writing  a  book  for  the  gcxxl  of  others,  as  a  warning,  and  that 
itii-V  may  avoid  his  errors,  few  will  l»elievc  him.  *If  he  has  proved  traitor 
«iiii  o,'  they  s.'iy,  *he  will  deceive  again;  and  if  he  is  sincere,  we  cannot  more 
iliiHi  half  l>e1ieve  him,  for  such  an  liulividual  is  never  sure  of  himself.'  John 
r  lli'iiiiett,  general,  doctor,  mcth<Hlist  preacher,  and  quack,  is  from  his  own 
vhiiwiiiga  liad  nian.  He  devotes  scmio  litty  jxigcs  to  the  vindication  of  his 
iiliuiaeler,  which  would  not  be  necessary  were  ho  honest;  other  fifty  are 
^\i\v\\  to  defaming  his  late  worshipful  ]Mitron  Joseph  Smith,  which  wnuhl 
iii'xi-r  have  been  written  were  lie  true.  When  a  man  thrusts  in  your  face 
I liii'o-M'ore  certificates  of  his  gDod  character,  each  signed  by  from  one  to  a 
il>t/rn  pei'sons,  you  may  knuw  that  he  is  a  very  great  rascal.  Nor  arc  we 
ilisuppoiuted  here.  Thisauthur  i.<4  a  cliarlatan,  pure  and  simple;  such  was 
hi^  when  he  joined  the  Mi>nnoi:j«,  and  before  and  after.  Wu  may  credit  him 
fully  when  he  savs,  *I  never  bi .:  vinl  in  them  or  their  doctrines;'  althou!,'h 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  l)yer,  dated  Xa-.iv.'o,  Jan.  20,  1842,  he  declares:  *  My  heart  ifl 
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There  is  another  individual  of  similar  name,  and 
yet  more  similar  character,  James  Arlington   Ben- 

filled  with  indignation,  and  my  blood  boils  within  me,  when  I  oontempUte 
tlie  YMMt  iojiutice  and  cmelty  which  MiBaouri  has  meted  out  to  the  great 
philanthropist  and  devout  Christian,  General  Joseph  Smith,  and  his  honest 
and  faithful  adherents.  *  When,  howeyer,  he  affects  patriotism  and  lofty  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  pretending  to  have  joined  the  society 
in  order  to  fmstrate  'a  daring  and  colossal  scheme  of  rebellion  and  usurpa- 
tion throughout  the  north-western  states, . .  .a  despotic  military  and  religious 
empire,  the  head  of  which,  as  emperor  and  pope,  was  to  be  Joseph  Smith,' 
we  Know  that  the  writer  is  well  aware  that  it  is  all  nonsense.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  he  was  induced  to  print  his  book  '  by  a  desire  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous iniquities  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  crosaest  and 
moat  infamous  impostors  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
We  have  heard  and  are  still  hearing  so  much  of  that  kind  of  talk  from  some 
of  the  worst  men  in  the  community  that  it  is  becoming  somewhat  stale,  and 
if  the  general  really  does  not  know  better  than  this  why  he  wrote  his  book, 
perhaps  he  will  excuse  me  for  telling  him  that  it  was,  first,  for  notoriety;  sec- 
ond, lor  money;  and  third,  in  order  to  make  people  think  him  a  better  and 
greater  man  than  he  is.  When  a  man's  ambition  is  pitched  so  low,  it  is 
a  pity  tliat  he  should  not  have  the  gratification  of  success.  Bravely,  then,  the 
general  proceeded  to  offer  himself  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  'to  overthrow 
the  impostor  and  expose  his  inioaity '  by  'professing  himself  a  convert  to  his 
doctrines;'  for  'the  fruition  of  his  hopeiul  project  would,  of  course,  have 
been  preceded  by  plunder,  devastation,  and  bloo(uhed,  and  by  all  the  count- 
less horrors  which  invariably  accompany  civil  war.'  We  are  still  more  im- 
pressed when  we  read:  'I  was  quite  aware  of  the  danger  I  ran' — that  of 
oeing  kicked  out  of  some  back  door — 'but  none  of  these  things  deterred  me.' 
Without  wasting  more  time  and  space  upon  the  man,  we  are  well  enough  pre- 
pared to  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  his  statements,  particularly  when  we 
take  into  account  that,  in  May  of  tne  very  year  in  which  his  book  was  pub- 
lished, he  went  before  Alderman  Wells  and  made  affidavit  that  Joseph  Smith 
vas  an  honest,  virtuous,  sincere,  high-minded,  and  patriotic  man.  He  says 
himself  that  he  solemnly  swore  to  be  true  to  the  Mormons  and  not  reveal 
their  secrets,  and  now  in  breaking  that  oath  he  has  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to 
regard  him  as  an  honest  and  trumful  man!  In  some  measure,  at  least,  the 
statements  of  such  men  as  this,  taken  up  by  the  press  and  people,  and  reiter- 
ated throughout  the  land,  have  given  the  latter-day  saints  a  worse  name 
than  they  deserve.  Some  of  his  charges  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  for  repe- 
tition. I  will  cite  a  few  specimens,  however,  to  show  how  far  mendacity  is 
sooietimes  carried  in  this  direction. 

Joseph  Smith  is  a  'monster  who  is  using  the  power  he  possesses  to  gratify 
a  brutal  lust;'  'a  Giovanni  of  some  dozens  of  mistresses;'  'must  bo  branded 
as  a  consummate  knave;'  one  'of  the  most  heaven-daring  liars  the  world  ever 
saw;'  'notoriously  profane;'  'gets  most  gloriously  drunk,'  etc.  In  the  most 
vulgar  and  licentious  language,  ho  goes  on  to  describe  what  he  calls  the  '  Mor- 
mon seraglio,'  'the  female  inquisition,'  'Joe's  cloistered,  cliambercd,  and  cy- 
prian  maids.'  He  revels  in  oil  the  wickedness  of  this  kind  during  past  a^cs 
which  he  can  make  up,  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,  fmally 
affirming  that '  the  holy  Joe  outdoes  them  all  1'  Ho  says  that  any  woman  be- 
ionging  to  the  society  who  lapses  from  virtue  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  se- 
cret prostitution,  the  roost  trustworthy  members  of  the  church  having  kuowl- 
edge  of  it;  another  class  indulge  in  illicit  intercourse  by  special  permission  of 
the  prophet;  another  class  are  the  spiritual  wives.  All  this  is  said,  be  it  re- 
membered, within  two  or  three  months  of  the  time  he  made  oath  that  Smith 
vas  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  men.  Next  comes  an  cxposd  of  several  se* 
cnet  societies,  the  Danites,  Destroying  Angel,  etc.,  and  finally  a  list  of  mur- 
ders and  robberies  perpetrated  in  that  section  during  a  certain  time,  all  o£ 
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nett,  also  called  general,  whom  Mackay,  Smucker, 
a  reviewer  in  the  Edinburylt^  and  others  have  mis- 

which  arc  charged  to  these  agencies.  Sidney  Rigdon  is  praised  by  Bennett; 
so  much  tlic  worse  for  iSidney.  Doubtless  this  book  phiycd  its  part  in  bring- 
ing ubout  the  asisassination  of  Joseph  Smith.  Says  John  Taylor  of  John  C. 
Bluett:  'Atone  time  he  was  a  good  man,  bat  fell  into  adultery,  and  waa 
cut  ult  fri>m  the  church  for  his  iniquity;. .  .he  was  also  expelled  from  the  mu- 
uicip:il  court,  of  which  he  was  a  member.'   Public  DUcussion,  5-G. 

\ViIliam  JJall  was  an  old  gentleman  of  simple  mind  and  manners  when  he 
wrote  1 1  is  book;  he  appears  to  be  earnest  and  truthful.  As  he  says  of  the 
fiaints,  80  I  should  say  of  him:  he  meant  well,  but  he  should  beware  of  bad 
leaders.  Hall  waa  not  a  great  man  in  the  church,  like  Bennett;  nevertheless, 
like  Lc-nnett  he  wrote  a  book,  but  unlike  Bennett's,  his  book  reads  like  that 
of  an  honest  man,  although  it  is  full  of  bitter  accusations  against  the  Mor- 
mons. All  such  works  should  be  taken  with  some  degrees  of  allowance;  for 
when  a  person  begins  to  rail  against  any  people  or  individual,  ho  is  apt  to  be 
carried  away  and  misrepresent,  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  The  period 
that  Hall's  experiences  cover  is  quite  an  important  one,  including  as  it  docs  the 
Illinois  expuUion  and  the  exoilus  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Quite  diti'erent  from  any  of  his  brother  apostates  is  John  Hyde,  Jr,  who 
cannot  by  ri^ht  l>c  placed  in  the  category  of  vulgar  ranter  or  hyxKxrritical  re- 
former. I  regard  him  as  on  able  and  honest  man,  sober  and  sincere.  He 
docs  not  denounce  the  st'ct  as  hypocrites.  *  I  know  your  sincerity;  I  know 
aUo  your  dolubion/  he  writes.  He  does  not  even  denounce  all  the  leaders; 
even  to  llrigham  Young,  ^iiom  he  mercilessly  scourges,  he  gives  credit  for 
ubility  and  sincerity.  'That  you  are  sincere  in  your  confidence  in  Joseph 
SLiitli,  and  in  your  own  pretensions,*  he  "writes  to  him,  *I  believe  and  ac- 
knowlcilu'o;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  you  arc  leading;  eon6diug  thousands 
to  mioL  ry  and  ruin  i^  evident . .  X  admire  your  genius,  but  I  deplora  its  exercise. 
...  1  uduiirc  the  industry  of  your  people,  their  notable  labors,  and  their  general 
sincerity;  but  I  deplore  their  di-lusion,  and  I  denounce  their  deceivers.'  Hit 
book  is  dedicated  'To  tlic  honest  believers  in  Mormonism,' and  ho  says  to 
thc:ii:  *lu  writin<^  the  following  work  I  was  not  actuated  by  the  base  design 
of  h'-ljung  to  malign  an  unjxjpular  people,  nor  by  the  unworthy  one  of  a3- 
niinisieiing  to  a  mere  idle  cuiiosity.'  John  Hyde  was  bom  in  England,  in 
]So^{,  and  johied  tiie  Mormons  there  when  lifteeu  years  of  aee.  He  was  al* 
most  innned lately  ordained  a  priest  and  began  to  preach.  In  ISol  ho  wai 
ordained  one  of  the  seventies,  an  ollice  of  equal  [wwer  but  inferior  jurisilic- 
tion  to  that  ot  one  of  the  twelve,  and  joined  John  Taylor  in  France.  With 
about  4(jJ  Mormon  convc  rts  he  sailed  fi'om  Liverpool  in  Feb.  1S53,  visited  Nan- 
voo,  ;:nil  t  hence  crossed  the  plains  in  company  with  2,500  brethren  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  whore  he  married  and  began  teaching  school.  In  Feb.  1854  ho  was  '  in- 
itial! (1  into  the  mysteries  of  the  .Mormon  endowment,*  became  shaken  in  the 
faith.  Mill  the  following  year,  having  accepted  a  mission  to  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
and, he  threw  olF  Mormonism  and  ])reaclied  and  wrote  against  it  instead  of 
for  ir.  hi  his  book  he  gives  a  descri[>tionof  ^>alt  I^keCity  in  1S53-4,  uchap< 
Xlv  (.nlitlcd  'Traotical  i*olygiimy,*and  i>ther3  on  Monnon  Mysteries,  Educa- 
tion. ilri.ihani  Young,  Bo<»k  of  Monnon,  Theoretical  Polygamy,  and  Sup- 
)rcsin:i  df  Mornioiii.^m.  Hyde  s  l.nH>k  would  be  quite  useful  were  he  not  so 
■xjs-e  :J»'jut  hi.-J  dates;  it  would  appear  from  the  way  he  throws  statements 
together  that  in  the  absence  of  a  ilate  he  guessed  at  it. 

►SlIII  another  style  of  Ux^k  is  that  of  Juhn  D.  Lee,  ]>urporting  to  liave 
been  N\iitten  l»y  him,  Init  as  a  matter  of  fact  written  jfor  the  most  x>art  by 
\\ .  \\ .  15isho]>\\l:ile  Lee  wa.iin  pri&.'ii  e«>ii«le;iineil  to  death.  The  work,  there- 
fore, though  the  tjtory  of  a  M'.irni'in.  ;iiid  t.f  i.ne  v.  ho  under  the  circumstances 
could  not ^>u  expeeted  to  be  vei y  l!  ien(l!\ .  \\  ii'»t  by  a  Mormon.  The  liook 
is  not  Cflsentiallv  dillerent  from  llie  lii  .lu  r  i>;:M:.>!i;''.i  Va  the  newspapers  ubout 
the  time  of  Lce^s  execution,  under  the  tiLie  of  'Confessions.*    Lee  gives  the 
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taken  for  the  original.  The  quaHty  of  impudence 
appears  as  fully  in  the  second  Bennett  as  in  the  first." 

As  I  have  before  observed,  the  misfortunes  of  the 
saints  by  no  means  dampened  their  ardor,  or  impov- 
erished them  as  a  society.  Some  lost  their  all ;  in 
that  case  the  others  helped  them.     Old  scores  were 

■tory  of  his  life,  simply  and  honeBtly  enouch;  to  this  is  added  an  account  of 
tbe  Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  and  of  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of 
Lee.  He  was  a  native  of  Illinoia,  bom  in  1812,  worked  hard  and  with  sac- 
oesi  while  a  yonng  man,  became  an  enthusiastic  Mormon  in  1837,  and  went 
to  BiissoorL  With  everything  there  he  was  highly  delighted;  ho  attended 
deroatly  all  the  services  of  the  chnrch,  and  was  duly  promoted.  Ho  was 
with  his  people  at  Kauvoo,  migrated  with  them  to  iftskh,  and  was  adopted 
bjr  Brighom  Young.  In  1877  he  was  executed  for  participation  in  the  Moun- 
taiu  Meadow  massacre,  excusing  himself  while  cursing  otiiers. 

MormonUm  and  the  Mormons;  A  IlistoruxU  Viexo  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  sect  Beif-Hyled  Latter-day  Saints;  by  Daniel  P.  Kidder^  is  the  title 
ii  a  16mo  voL  of  342  pages,  published  in  New  York,  and  bearing  no  date, 
thoagh  entered  for  copyright  in  the  year  1842.     Mr  Kidder  certamly  wrote 
a  book  on  short  acquaintance  with  the  subject;  as  he  says  up  to  Nov.  1840, 
he  knew  little  about  it     On  the   13th  of  that  month  ho  found  himself 
on  board  a  Mormon  steamboat  called  the  Fulton  City,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
bound  for  Kauvoo.     Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew  were  Mormons. 
Denrons  of  knowing  more  of  them,  and  holding  to  the  maxim  that  by  teach- 
ing most  ia  to  be  learned,  he  procured  copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon^  Doc- 
trme  and  Covenants,  Howe*s  Mormomsm  Unveiled,  and  CorrilCs  JBri^  His- 
tory,  and  seating  himself  before  them  mado  his  book,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  extracts  from  the  above  sources  tied  together  with  occasional  remarks 
neither  startling  nor  original     In  Nauvoo,  without  date,  but  probably  about 
ISII,  were  published  two  chapters  of  nonsense  about  women  and  their  relations 
and  dntics  to  men,  entitlea,  An  Extract  from  a  Manuscript  entitled  The 
Peace-maber,  or  the  Doctrines  of  the  Millennium,  being  a  Treatise  on  Religion 
and  Jurisprudence,  or  a  New  System  of  Religion  and  Politics.     For  God^  my 
Ccmniry,  and  my  RiglUs,    By  Adney  Hay  Jacobs  an  Israelite,  and  a  Shepherd 
of  Israel.     Nauvoo,  III.    J.  Smith,  Printer.     In  a  preface  tho  reader  is  told: 
*Thc  author  of  this  work  is  not  a  Mormon,  although  it  is  printed  by  their  press.  * 
"In  a  letter  to  tho  prophet  dated  October  24,  1843,  which  has  become 
quite  famous,  James  A.  Bennett  pretends  to  have  been  baptized  by  Brigham 
xounz,  a  ceremony  that  he  alludes  to  as  'a  glorious  frolic  in  the  clear  blue 
ocean    with  'your  most  excellent  and  wortny  friend,  President  B.  Young.* 
*  Nothing  of  this  kind,'  ho  goes  on  to  say,  *  would  in  the  least  attach  me  to 
your  person  or  cause.     I  am  capable  of  being  a  most  undcviatin;]j  friend, 
without  being  governed  by  the  smallest  religious  influence ...  I  say.  therefore, 
go  ahead,  you  have  my  goo<l  wishes.     You  know  Maliomct  had  his  ri.^ht-hand 
man,*  etc.     Smith  replied  at  length  in  a  rcligio-philosophic  strain,    iloro  has 
been  made  of  this  correspondence  than  it  deserves.     It  was  printed  in  Times 
and  Seasons,  iv.  371-3,  in  Cor.  between  Joseph  Smith. .  .Went worth. .  .and 
...Calhoun,  as  well  as  in  Mackatf^s  The  MormonSy  and  Smuckcr's  IHhI.  Mar. 
See  also  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1854,  334.     Mackay  observes:  *  Joseph  s  re- 
ply to  this  eingularand  too  candid  epistle  was  quite  as  singular  and  iiilinitcly 
ttore  amusing.     Joseph  was  too  cunning  a  man  to  accept,  in  plain  tcrni^,  tho 
mdc  bat  serviceable  offer;  and  ho  rebuked  the  vanity  and  ])resnmption  of 
Mr  Bennett,   while  dexterously  retaining  liim   for  future   use.'    All   this 
'OQld  liave  some  significanco  if  Smith  had  been  iu  the  least  deceived,  or 
^  tbe  writer  of  this  letter  and  the  original  rascal  been  one. 
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other  they  were  esteemed  as  hard-working  and  thrifty 
American  citizens,  whose  votes,  to  the  party  in  power, 
were  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  baptist  or  the 
methodist. 

Such  was  their  past  and  present  status  in  the  com- 
munity. They  were  now  treated,  politically  and 
socially,  with  consideration,  especially  by  politicians. 
Thomas  Carlin,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  their  friend, 
and  granted  them  all  the  privileges  they  asked ;  Rob- 
ert Lucas,  governor  of  Iowa,  was  their  friend,  and 
promised  them  the  protection  due  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  whatsoever  religion,  creed, 
superstition,  fanaticism,  craze,  or  whatever  people 
might  choose  to  call  it. 

But  soon  there  came  a  governor,  named  Thomas 
Ford,  who  knew  not  Joseph.  He  was  a  well  meaning 
man  enough,  not  blood-thirsty  like  Boggs,  nor  strong 
and  cool-headed  like  Carlin,  nor  yet  a  man  of  positive 
action  and  opinion  like  Lucas;  still,  Ford  was  not  a 
bad  man,  and  if  the  saints  had  conducted  themselves 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  they  might  in 
time,  perhaps,  have  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  But  prosperity  seemed  as  fatal  to  them  as 
adversity  was  profitable.  All  the  best  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  now  theirs,  and  again  Jeshurun  waxed  fat 
and  kicked,  revelations  becoming  less  frequent  as  the 
cares  of  this  world,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
pride  of  life  crept  in  among  the  people. 

The  city  charter  of  Nauvoo^*^  allowed  the  enact- 
ment of  any  laws  not  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  that  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  might  be  issued  in  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  city  ordinance.    In  the  interpretation  of  this 

^  Describing  Nanvoo  at  this  period,  Linforth  remarks:  '  Before  tho  closo 
«C  1842  a  vast  improvement  had  taken  phice.  The  city,  which  then  exteudcd 
3  or  4  miles  on  the  river,  and  about  tho  same  distanco  back,  had  been  rcgu- 
Wy  laid  off  into  blocks,  containing  4  lots  of  1 1  by  12  rods  each,  between  700 
1^800  houses  had  been  erected,  and  the  population  numbered  about  l."),000. 
■^0  Kteam-mills  and  2  printing-presses  existed,  and  buildings  for  various 
^^ufactnres  were  rapidly  ^oing  up.  In  the  mean  time  tho  temple  and 
"«aavoo  House  were  j^TOgreasmgf  Boute/rom  Liverpool  to  O.  S.  L,  Valley,  02. 
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provision  the  saints  allowed  themselves  rather  a  wide 
lalitudo,  even  assuming  authority  opposed  to  superior 
powi»rs,  and  sometimes  questioning  the  validity  of  state 
doruMUMils  not  eountei-signed  by  the  mayor  of  Nauvoo. 
Thi*  counties  surrounding  Hancock,  in  which  was  Nau- 
voo, Wi»n^  IV'arful  of  the  prosperity  of  the  saints,  and  of 
lhi*ir  ju)litical  inlluenee;  there  were  angry  words  and 
hii-kerings  between  the  opposing  societies,  and  then 
bl«»ws.  The  old  ^lissouri  feud  was  kept  alive  by  suits 
institulvHl  against  Smith  and  others.^*  An  attempt 
maile  to  assassinate  Governor  Boggs  was,  of  course, 
ehai'ged  (o  the  ^lormons,  and  probably  with  truth. 
In  fiu't,  if  we  mav  believe  their  enemies,  thev  did  not 
deny  it.  l>oggs  had  uidawfully  ordered  all  the  Mor- 
mons in  ^lissouri  killed  if  thev  did  not  leave  the 
Stat*  ".  wliy  had  not  thev  the  same  right,  they  argued, 
to  iM'onk  I  lie  law  and  kill  him  i^' 

Among  the  reports  eireulated.  besides  those  of 
as>a^>ination  and  attempted  assassination.,  the  foUow- 
iuu:  N\  ill  MTve  as  speoimens:  That  the  plan  of  Smith 

\\  \w\\  »".i  h;>  IV ;•,;•.;».  f-.vv.i  vj .;■.".•>■.  to  w::iv.'':i  flacH?  lie  had  accompanied 
U\  ^  ,:•:.  ^ v. :..'•.  .iwA  W  :.  •....:  I ..\v .  w  /.  u . n.  v  u  a  :.-.:**:. 'U  to  xhe  eatt.  Joseph 
\.  ..^  ...'v  ^.»  /.  .0  .s'l  * :  ■  ..v.. .  '.>«"..  .  •'.  .i  «.;r:v.i::  :r\.m  liov.  Carlin  to  deliver 
;  .  .  :«  '.  ..'  M-.  .^.'.:-.  J  >:..,.  ....,;  ■  ...*s  1::  :\:.:r:\  »K'<s:::i  Sxitli  broUg:kt  suit 
.  ...  .•.-..  .5    \i    u»  \  ■.'..'..;>  ..;.",   \\    v-    \\  •'.>.:;  ; .  r  iV.m:  i::::prisoiiment.     Xlui  aa 

*\*  .  .  i  .  .  ;  N'...\.  •>*-  v«.  .  :V  ..>  w.;*  ::n.;  «;  iliroucli  a  ^•indow, 
;....'.  :■..»  .  "  ".>  *■>..,:  V  ;  '.s. ..  .  A.'.\..  i  .  »:.:::  I  M  ;^  wjiir^c.i  to  O.  P.  Rock- 
\  .        >•..'.   .■,..'..»..■....■...  .'...-.  .,.      .    ->:■'.■.::..:.>.: «'.i»>,p":i  Smith.* //yc/e*< 

.'A'      ■.»   ;;^  >.■..-      ..■;  >".:::li  ^  H^^y  to  the  at- 

•V..''-  ...   >..:  — .    .  *..".  *.    .•-•■.•,  V.-^>.  M.i:l:a'^t  The  Jfor- 

-     >        ».   >.   -.   ... -•  .^  l—r;  ::■  j  rc-ve  that  Smith 

^'  '  .     .■....'.>.....>  "^.    ..  .  .:  >.....*  :o  rj.t  fj-jr  would  deny. 

1  .  ...>»■  '^    ..  >  .  .  -.    .:  Vv««-*  w  :uli  uio  by  riolcnt 

^  .  ^.  "...  *         ,       .    .  '.  ^t -**.-:.:!.. -.irx-rxxl  a  reward  of 

>  «     .  ^  N, .  .     .    .v,  V'      ...        '.V.  ^j?. '    J-e*:ja« '.  Boggs, 

*  .  ■*•      . '    ."•       .:>•:.-*.  iNil  ■  W-  L*vo  now  no 

.'^  ...-v.  _'s.       _.  ».  ji  ■*■«...  wjs  a  rrestCii, 

.   .:-::■  :Lc  ru'.r.:.' Kavi 
•    .  ...     ".vr  ^..'.jL^i...  1^0  jlor- 

::^:..r:<:*;.i»da^iiiation 

.    .\         .  .      :.  r  ks»."j:  Li..:  ."rv^mthe 

■    »  .   ■■  "  ---i^     0"»-::;y,  Low- 

.^.  H  *    .  -— -  .:.'.  t:  :!.:» oc-oaty 

.    •  ■•       •         -  .i— :*:  ijiii  :o  jusiify 

*  ■                          ^      .,       ■  "^  ..>-..:-,■  ^"",^1..;  t '■^"  thcre- 
;.^\.  «.   .                            -  ^  ~^.*.'S^^ ';  Si^-.s' Iieyi§» 
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was  to  take  the  county,  then  the  state,  after  that  the 
United  States,  and  finally  the  whole  world;  that  any 
section  making  a  move  against  the  saints  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  Danites;  that  Smith  declared  his 

i)rophecies  superior  to  law,  and  threatened  that  if  not 
et  alone  he  would  prove  a  second  Mahomet,  and  send 
streams  of  blood  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
sea. 

In  an  address  to  the  saints  at  Nauvoo,  September 
1,  1842,  Joseph  stated  that  on  account  of  the  enemies 
in  pursuit  of  him,  both  in  Missouri  and  in  Illinois,  he 
deemed  it  best  to  retire  for  a  time,  and  seek  safety.^* 
He  ordered  his  debts  paid  as  they  fell  due,  his  prop- 
erty to  be  sold  if  necessary  to  meet  requirements, 
and  exhorted  all  officers  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust. 
"When  the  storm  is  past  I  will  return,"  he  said;  "and 
as  for  perils,  they  seem  small  things  to  me,  for  the 
envy  and  wrath  of  man  have  been  my  common  lot  all 
the  days  of  my  life."  And  again:  "Verily  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  let  the  work  of  my  temple,  and  all  the  works 
which  I  have  appointed  unto  you,  be  continued  and 
not  cease.  Let  all  the  records  be  had  in  order,  that 
they  may  be  put  in  the  archives  of  my  holy  temple. 
I  will  write  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  time  to  time 
and  send  it  to  you  by  mail.  I  now  close  my  letter  for 
the  present,  for  the  want  of  more  time,  for  the  enemy 
is  on  the  alert;  and  as  the  savior  said,  the  prince  of 
this  world  cometh,  but  he  hath  nothing  in  mo." 

Five  days  later  the  prophet  sent  an  address  to  the 
saints,  mainly  touching  the  baptism  for  the  dead,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  "Now  what  do  we  hear  in  the 
gospel  which  we  have  received ?  A  voice  of  gladness! 
A  voice  of  mercy  from  heaven ;  and  a  voice  of  truth 
out  of  the  earth,  glad  tidings  for  the  dead ;  a  voice 
of  gladness  for  the  living  and  dead;  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.  And  again  what  do  we  hear?  Glad  tidings 
from  Cumorah!  Moroni,  an  angel  from  heaven,  de- 
claring the  fulfilment  of  the  prophets — the  book  to 
be  revealed.     A  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness 
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of  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  declaring  the  three  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  of  the  book.  The  voice  of  Mi- 
chael on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  detecting  the 
devil  when  he  appeared  as  an  angel  of  light.  The 
voice  of  Peter,  tfames,  and  John  in  the  wilderness  be- 
tween Harmony,  Susquehanna  county,  and  Colesville, 
Boone  county,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  declaring 
themselves  as  possessing  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  And 
agnin,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  chamber  of  old  Father 
Whitmer,  in  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  and  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  places,  through  all  the  travels 
and  tribulations  of  this  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-dav  Saints." 

We  come  now  to  a  most  momentous  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  to  the  most  important  act  of 
the  prophet  during  the  entire  course  of  his  wonderful 
life,  to  the  act  of  all  others  pregnant  with  mighty 
ri^sults,  if  we  except  the  primary  proceedings  relative 
to  the  saered  lH>ok  and  its  translation. 

Twenty  yeai-s  had  j^assed  since  the  plates  of  Mor- 
mow  had  Iveu  reveaKnl  to  Joseph,  during  which  time 
he  hail  sutVeivd  divers  and  continued  persecution. 
He  and  his  followers  had  been  reviled  and  spit  upon 
from  the  In^cfinninix:  some  of  them  had  been  robbed. 
and  Ivaten.  huntovl  down,  imprisoned,  and  slain. 
Yet  they  had  prosjvivil:  the  church  had  rapidly 
inereased,  anil  its  members  were  blessed  with  plenty. 
Their  neii^hboi^  spoke  much  evil  of  them  and  com- 
mit tv\l  many  violent  acts.  The  saints  were  exceed- 
ing'v  annoviuir:  ihev  voted  solid  and  claimed  the 
wh^^!e  world  as  liuirs.  including  Jackson  county, 
Missouri:  they  were  wild  in  their  thoughts,  extrava- 
g:uit  in  their  invtensions.  and  by  no  means  temperate 
in  tl\e  use  ot  their  toUiirues:  they  were  not  always 
prudent:  tliey  wert^  Uv^  always  without  reproach. 

Just  how  tar  ivrt.vin  mernlvrs  or  leaders  erred, 
bringing  evil  on  alK  it  is  ini|\>ssible  at  this  day  to 
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determine.  The  evidence  comes  to  us  in  the  form 
of  rumors,  general  assertions,  and  bold  statements 
from  the  mouths  of  men  filled  with  deadly  hate,  and 
cannot  be  altogether  trusted.  Some  of  these  have  said 
that  the  leaders  of  the  church,  finding  their  power 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  female  associ- 
ates so  greatly  increased,  so  rapidly  becoming  abso- 
lute, could  not  resist  temptation,  but  fell  into  grievous 
sins  like  Jeroboam  and  David,  and  were  thereby 
obliged  to  adopt  some  plan  either  to  cover  or  make 
right  their  conduct. 

It  was  easy  for  the  gentiles  to  make  such  a  charge 
appear  plausible,   in   view   of  the   fact   that  about 
this  time  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  wives  as  prac- 
tised and  promulgated   in   the   scriptures   attracted 
much  attention*     Most  of  the  other  acts,  customs, 
and  ordinances  of  the  old  and  new  testaments  had 
been  adopted  in  common  with  those  contained  in  the 
book  of  Mormon  by  the  latter-day  church;    why 
should  not  this?     Wives  and  concubines  without  re- 
striction had  been  permitted  to  the  worthy  men  of 
old ;  the  holy  scriptures  had  nowhere  condemned  the 
custom ;  God  had  at  no  time  ordered  otherwise.     On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  in  the  line  of  example  and 
duty;  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  the  holy  fabric 
symmetrical  and  complete.     True,  it  was  not  now  in 
vogue  with  either  Jews  or  Christians;  but  neither 
were  miracles  nor  special  revelations.     Surely,  if  God 
disapproved,  he  would   have  so  declared;   his  com- 
mands he  makes  clear;  particularly  acts  heinous  in  his 
sight  he  denounces  loumy  and  with  many  repetitions. 
Thus  argued  the  elders.     They  did  not  consider,  nor 
indeed  care  for,  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  intellectual  progress,  the  revival  of  polygamy, 
or  concubinage,  in  common  with  other  practices  of 
tte  half-savage  Hebrews,  was  a  retrogression,  a  turn- 
ing back  toward  savagism.     They  found  it  sanctioned 
'0  the  holy  book  in  use  by  the  most  civilized  nations 
^f  the  earth,  and  they  felt  themselves  able  to  make 
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it  appear  plausible.  If  any  had  the  right  to  adopt  part 
of  the  bible  as  their  rule  of  conduct,  accepting  it  all  as 
true,  they  claimed  the  right  to  adopt  the  whole  of  it 
for  their  rule  of  conduct  if  they  chose.  It  was  civil- 
ization, and  not  the  holy  scriptures,  that  forbade 
polygamy,  and  they  cared  very  little  comparatively 
for  civilization. 

Finally,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1843,  while  the  chief 
men  of  the  church  were  thinking  the  matter  over, 
though  saying  little  even  among  themselves,  it  is 
stated  that  there  came  to  Joseph  a  revelation,  the  last 
of  (ho  prophets  revelations  of  which  there  is  any 
record. 

"Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant 
Josi^ph,  (hat  inasmuch  as  you  have  inquired  of  my 
hand  tt>  know  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord, 
justilioil  my  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  as 
also  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  my  servants,  as  touch- 
ing the  prinoi[»ies  and  doctrine  of  their  having  many 
wivt»s  anil  i*onoubines:  Behold  I  and  lo,  I  am  the  Lord 
thv  (JiuK  and  will  answer  ihoe,  as  touching:  this  matter. 

''Abraham  received  otMunibines,  and  they  bare  him 
children,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
noss.  because  ihev  were  ijfiven  unto  him,  and  he  abode 
in  mv  law:  as  Isaac  also,  and  Jacob,  did  none  other 
thiuirs  tlian  t!\ai  which  they  were  commanded. 
Pavid  also  roccivotl  manv  wives  and  concubines,  as 
aU.^  S.>l»:iUM\.  and  Mosos,  mv  servant,  as  also  many 
otiii  r<  iMnn  Mvvants.  t'lvm  the  beijinninij  of  creation 
un;;l  I'v.s  time,  and  in  r.»>tl.irijf  did  tnev  sin,  save  in 
tl^^>i^  r.*.i:i;:<  wl'.ivh  i:;ov  nwived  not  of  me, 

"  Pa\  ;.r>  \\  i\  ^  >  and  vw.r.ibines  wore  ijiven  unto  him 
of  TiU^  b\  \\\.'  ]\,\:\y\  .^\  Na:l.a:i,  mv  servant,  and  others 
of  r:;v^  pv.^T^l'.x:^  \\  :^^  l.aJ.  :':;o  kovs  of  this  power;  and 
in  r.v^iu'  ^^*  •/:.<  Si^  t  :'.i:^.::<  ^r.d  •;•;  sin  ag-ainst  me,  save  in 
tl.e  casv^  v>f  1*1  ia':;  ar.v!  *  s  wi:V  :  and.  therefore,  he  hath 
fallen  tV.^n.;  lis  v  \./.:.;:.,^:..  :v..vl  received  his  portion; 
and  he  sliali  \u'\  ;:•/...:.:  1..^:.'.  .  n:  of  the  world,  for  I 
gave  x\w\\\  untoanv>:'...  r.  s.;;:*.  :ho  Lord. 
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"Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  a  commandment  I  give 
unto  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  your  wife,  whom 
I  have  given  unto  you,  that  she  stay  herself,  and  par- 
take not  of  that  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  unto 
her;  for  I  did  it,  saith  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as 
I  did  Abraham,  and  that  I  might  require  an  offer- 
ing at  your  hand  by  con venant  and  sacrifice ;  and  let 
mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  receive  all  those  that 
have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who 
are  virtuous  and  pure  before  me. 

"And  I  command  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  to 
abide  and  cleave  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  to  none 
else.  And  again,  verily,  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid 
forgive  my  servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then 
shall  she  be  forgiven  her  trespasses,  wherein  she  hath 
trespassed  against  me;  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will 
bless  her  and  multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  to  re- 
joice. 

"And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priest- 
liood:  if  any  man  espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse 
another,  and  the  first  give  her  consent;  and  if  he 
espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have 
vowed  to  no  other  man,  then  he  is  justified;  he  can- 
not commit  adultery,  for  they  are  given  unto  him; 
for  he  cannot  commit  adultery  with  that  belonging 
unto  him,  and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins 
given  unto  him  by  this  law  he  cannot  commit  adultery, 
for  they  belong  to  him,  and  they  are  given  unto  him ; 
therefore  he  is  justified." 

It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1831  the  will  of  the  Lord 
in  this  respect  had   been   revealed   to   Joseph.     In 
translating  the  bible  he  had  come  upon  the  passages 
relating  to  plural  wives  and  concubines,  and  had  in- 
quired of  the  Lord  what  he  should  do.     He  was  told 
to  wait,  and  not  make  the  matter  public  then,  the  peo- 
ple not  yet  having  faith  to  receive  it.     It  was  one  of 
the  severest  trials  the  church  had  yet  been  called  upon 
to  undergo,  and  the  wisest  circumspection  was  neces- 
saiylest  Joseph  should  be  repudiated  by  his  followers 

Hvz.  UXAB.    U 
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the  church  might  thereby  be  broken  up.  If  it  must 
needs  be,  then  let  discretion  be  used.  Let  the  mat- 
ter be  broken  to  the  church  as  it  is  able  to  receive  it; 
let  the  system  be  introduced  gradually,  and  practised 
secretly;  by  the  chief  men  at  first,  and  later  by  all.^ 
It  was  indeed  a  heavy  load  that  thejsaints  thus  took 
upon  themselves,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  or  in  the  service  of  Satan.     Up  to  this 

^  It  is  denied  by  some  that  polygamy  was  practised  by  the  Mormons  at 
this  date.     In  the  Dr^fret  New$  of  dct.  22,  1879,  are  several  statements  under 
oath  to  the  effect  that  Ixitween  1840  and  1843  Joseph  taught  the  doctrine  of 
celestial  or  plural  marriage,  that  several  women  were  sealed  to  him  according 
to  this  doctrine,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  Joseph's  wife,  Emma  Smith. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  the  Salt  Lake  CUy  Tribune,  Oct.  3,  1879, 
that  Emma  denied  that  her  husband  was  ever  married  to  another,  or  that,  so 
far  as  she  knew,  he  ever  had  improper  relations  with  any  woman.     Elder  Pratt 
reported  at  Piano,  111.,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  several  instances  of  Joseph's 
having  had  wives  sealcil  to  him,  one  at  least  as  early  as  April  5, 1841.     *  Smith 
introduceil  (at  Nanvoo)  the  system  of  spiritual  wifeism,  and  had  largely  in- 
crea>e.l  liis  household  by  celestial  cnsealment.     This  was  the  preliminary  step 
of  polygamy,  or  its  practical  adoption,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  revealed 
«s  a  teoct  iu  the  Mormon  creed.'   Tucker*fi  Mormoniam^  170.    The  revelation 
'vas  written  after  ho  had  taken  other  wives.  Sttmhouae'a  ExposS  of  Potf/tjamt/, 
70.     Jos.  Smith  adopts  it  and  is  sealed  to  Eliza  Snow.  Tallidrje^a  Life  of 
ToKMj,  Soppl.  22.    In  a  letter  to  the  Desent  News,  Oct.  22,  1879,  Eliza  U. 
8now  sisnsher  name  as  'a  wife  of  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet'    *Brigham 
Toun^  delivered  over  to  Jo  Smith  all  his  wives  except  one,  and  soon  after 
Smicli  had  a  revelation  that  Young  should  be  his  successor  as  head  of  the 
church.'  Sl(Uer*8  Mormonitm,  81.    John  D.  Lee  says:    'I  understood  that 
Bri^.  Yoang*s  wife  was  sealed  to  Joseph.     After  his  death  Bri^.  Young  told 
me  that  Joseph's  time  on  earth  was  short,  and  that  the  Lord  allowed  him 
privileges  that  we  could  not  have.'  Mormonutm,  147.     J<»8.  Smith  had  taken 
•onie  more  wives,  but  the  revelation  required  that  he  should  do  it  without 
pablicicy  (for  fear  of  the  mob).   RirhartU*  Rtmiimcencea^  MS.,  18.     'Joseph 
Smith  lost  his  life  entirely  through  attempting  to  persuade  a  Mrs  Dr  Foster, 
mt  Nauvoo,  tliat  it  was  the  will  of  God  she  should  become  his  spiritual  wife; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband,  Dr  Foster,  but  only  to  become  his  in 
time  for  eternity.    This  nefarious  offer  she  confessed  to  her  husband.     Some 
others  of  a  similar  nature  were  discovered,  and  Dr  Foster,  William  Law,  and 
others  b^an  to  expose  Smith.     Their  paper  was  burned,  typo  and  press  de- 
molished, for  which  Smith  was  arrested,  and  afterward  shot  by  Missouriaus, 
at  Carthage,  HI.'  HtjiU^B  Mormonigm^  85. 

*  Smith  and  Noble  repaired  by  night  to  the  bonks  of  the  Mississippi,  where 

"Koblc's  sister  was  sealed  to  Smith  by  Noble,  and  the  latter  to  another  woman 

W  Smith.     These  were  the  first  plural  marriages,  and  a  son  born  to  Noble 

the  first  child  bom  in  polygamy.'    Youitg'a  Wife  No.  19,  72-3.     *  That  polyg- 

•nv  existed  at  Nauvoo,  and  is  now  a  matter  scarcely  attempted  to  bo  con- 

cmed  among  the  Mormons,  is  certain.'  GunninoiCs  Mormon<*y  1*20.     On  the 

wlier  side,  in  Times  and  Seawiia,  iv.  143  (March  15,  1843),  we  read,  'The 

cbtfgs  of  aid vocatins  a  plurality  of  wives  is  as  false  as  the  many  other  ridicu- 

^  charm  Inonght  against  us.'    In  Id.,  v.  474  (March  15,  1844),  Hyium 

^th  dedares  that  no  such  doctrine  is  taught  or  practised;  and  on  p.  7 15  it 

tt  declared  that  *the  law  of  the  land  and  tho  rules  ul  tho  church  do  not  allow 

^ loan  to  have  more  than  one  wife  alive  at  once.'     For  additional  denials 

•V^Wey  Pratt,  John  Taylor,  and  others,  see  8.  L,  Tribune^  Nov.  11,  1879. 
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time,  though  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  they  had 
not  been  m  sympathy  with  other  citizens;  though 
religionists,  they  were  in  deadly  opposition  to  all  other 
religions;  as  a  fraternity,  bound  by  friendly  compact, 
not  alone  spiritually  but  in  temporal  matters,  in  buying 
and  selling,  in  town-building,  farming,  and  stock-rais- 
ing, in  all  trades  and  manufactures,  they  stood  on  vant- 
ttffc-OTOund.  They  were  stronjjer  than  their  immediate 
neighbors — stronger  sociallj-,  politically^  and  indus- 
trially; and  the  people  about  them  felt  this,  and  while 
hating,  feared  them. 

It  is  true,  that  on  their  first  arrival  in  Zion  they 
were  not  wealthy ;  neither  were  their  neighbors.  They 
were  not  highly  educated  or  refined  or  cultured: 
neither  were  their  neighbors.  They  were  sometimes 
loud  and  vulgar  of  speech :  so  were  their  neighbors. 
Immonility  croppeil  out  in  certain  quarters;  so  it  did 
among  the  ancient  Corinthians  and  the  men  of  mod- 
ern Missouri;  there  was  some  thieving  among  them; 
but  they  were  no  more  iumioral  or  dishonest  than 
their  persecutors  who  made  war  on  them,  and  as 
thev  thouijht  without  a  shadow  of  right. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Mormons  as 
among  the  gentiles,  perhaps  among  the  Mormon 
loaders  as  among  the  gentile  leaders,  fornication  and 
adultery  were  practised.  It  has  been  so  in  other  ages 
and  nations,  in  every  age  and  nation;  it  is  so  noi%, 
and  is  likelv  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  world.  But 
when  the  testimony  on  both  sides  is  carefully  weighed, 
it  must  be  admitteil  that  the  Mormons  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  wore,  as  a  class,  a  more  moral,  honest, 
temperate,  hard-working,  self-denying,  and  thrifty 
people  than  the  ijontilos  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rv>undevl.  Savs  John  D.  Lee  on  entering  the  Mis- 
souri  fraternity  and.  at  the  time  of  this  remarking,  by 
no  means  frienJlv  to  the  s;iints,  "The  motives  of  the 
|>eople  who  coui[»oso\l  my  nolghlH^rhotxi  were  pure; 
they  were  all  sincere  in  their  ^.Icvotions*  and  tried  to 
square  their  actions  thr^^iu^Ii  lifo  by  the  goldeu  rule. . . 
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The  word  of  a  Mormon  was  then  good  for  all  it  was 
pledged  to  or  for.  I  was  proud  to  be  an  associate 
with  such  honorable  people."  And  thus  Colonel 
Kane,  a  disinterested  observer,  and  not  a  Mormon : 
As  compared  with  the  other  "border  inhabitants  of 
Missouri,  the  vile  scum  which  our  society,  like  the 
great  ocean,  washes  upon  its  frontier  shores,"  the 
saints  were  "persons  of  refined  and  cleanly  habits  and 
decent  language." 

Nevertheless  the  sins  of  the  entire  section  must  be 
visited  on  them.  Were  there  any  robberies  for  miles 
around,  they  were  charged  by  their  enemies  upon  the 
Mormons;  were  there  any  house-burnings  or  assas- 
sinations anywhere  among  the  gentiles,  it  was  the 
Danites  who  did  it  Of  all  that  has  been  laid  at  their 
door  I  find  little  proved  against  them.  The  charges 
are  general,  and  preferred  for  the  most  part  by  irre- 
sponsible men;  in  answer  to  them  they  refer  us  to  the 
records.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outrages  of  their 
enemies  are  easily  followed;  for  they  are  not  denied, 
but  are  rather  gloried  in  by  the  perpetrators.  To 
shoot  a  Mormon  was  indeed  a  distinction  coveted  by 
the  average  gentile  citizen  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  was  no  more  regarded  as  a  crime  than  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  Blackfoot  or  Pawnee.  Of  course  the  Mor- 
mons retaliated. 

Polygamy  was  a  heavy  load  in  one  sense;  in  another 
sense  it  was  a  bond  of  strength.     While  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  its  open  avowal  placed  the  saints  outside 
the  pale  of  respectability,  and  made  them  amenable 
to  the  law,  among  themselves  as  law-breakers,  openly 
defying  the  law,  and  placing  themselves  and  their 
religion  above  all  law,  the  very  fact  of  being  thus 
legal  offenders,  subject  to  the  penalties  and  punish- 
ments of  the  law,  brought  the  members  of  the  society 
BO  acting  into  closer  relationship,  cementing  them  as 
a  sect,  and  making  them  more  dependent  on  each 
other  and  on  their  leaders.     It  is  plain  that  while 
thus  bringing  upon  themselves  ignominy  and  reproach, 
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while  laying  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
law-breakers,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance 
toward  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  this  bond  of  sympathy,  of  crim- 
inality if  you  will,  particularly  when  made  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  when  recognized  as  a  mandate  from 
the  almighty,  higher  than  any  human  law,  and  in 
whose  obedience  God  himself  was  best  pleased,  and 
would  surely  afford  protection,  could  but  prove  in  the 
end  a  bond  of  strength,  particularly  if  permitted  to 
attain  age  and  respectability  among  themselves,  and 
assume  the  form  of  a  concrete  principle  and  of  sacred 
obligation. 

If  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
old  testament,  and  adopting  the  questionable  practices 
of  the  half-civilized  Jews;  if  instead  of  taking  for  their 
models  Abraham,  David,  and  Solomon,  the  saints  at 
Nauvoo  had  followed  the  advice  of  Paul  to  the  saints 
at  Ephesus,  putting  away  fornication  and  all  unclean- 
ness,  and  walking  worthy  of  their  vocation,  in  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  as  children  of  light,  they  would 
probably  have  remained  in  their  beautiful  city,  and 
come  into  the  inheritance  of  their  Missouri  Zion  as 
had  been  prophesied.  Had  they  consulted  more 
closely  the  signs  of  the  times,  had  they  been  less 
orthodox  in  their  creed,  less  patriarchal  in  their  prac- 
tices, less  biblical  in  their  tenets,  less  devoted  in  their 
doctrines — in  a  word,  had  they  followed  more  closely 
the  path  of  worldly  wisdom,  and,  like  opposing  chris- 
tian sects,  tempered  religion  with  civilization,  giving 
up  the  worst  parts  of  religion  for  the  better  parts  of 
civilization,  I  should  not  now  be  writing  their  history, 
as  one  with  the  history  of  Utah. 

But  now  was  brought  upon  them  this  overwhelming 
issue,  which  howsoever  it  accorded  with  ancient  scrip- 
ture teachings,  and  as  they  thought  with  the  rights 
of  man,  was  opposed  to  public  sentiment,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  all  civilized  nations.  Forever  after  they 
must  have  this  mighty  obstacle  to  contend  with;  for- 
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ever  after  they  must  live  under  the  ban  of  the  chris- 
tian world;  though^  with  unshaken  faith  in  their 
prophet  and  his  doctrine  of  spiritual  wedlock,  they 
might  scorn  the  world's  opinion^  and  in  all  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  heart  thank  God  that  they  were 
accounted  worthy  to  have  all  manner  of  evil  spoken 
of  them  falsely. 

During  this  period  of  probation  the  church  deemed 
it  advisable  to  deny  the  charge,  notably  by  Elder 
Pratt  in  a  public  sermon,  and  also  by  Joseph  Smith. 
'^Inasmuch  as  this  Church  of  Christ  has  been  re- 
proached with  the  crime  of  fornication  and  polygamy, 
we  declare  that  we  believe  that  one  man  should  have 
one  wife,  and  one  woman  but  one  husband,  except  in 
case  of  death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again."**  In  the  Times  and  Seasons  of  February  1, 
1844,  we  have  a  notice  signed  by  Joseph  and  Hyruni 
Smith:  "As  we  have  lately  been  credibly  informed 
that  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  by  the  name  of  Hiram  Brown,  has  been 
preaching  polygamy  and  other  false  and  corrupt  doc- 
trines in  the  county  of  Lapeer,  state  of  Michigan,  this 
is  to  notify  him  and  the  church  in  general  that  he 
has  been  cut  of  from  the  church  for  his  iniquity." 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  denials  and  denun- 
ciations in  high  places,  the  revelation  and  the  prac- 
tices which  it  sanctioned  were  not  easily  concealed.*" 
As  yet,  however,  the  calumny  of  the  gentiles  and 
the  bickering  of  the  saints  vexed  not  the  soul  of  Jo- 
seph. He  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
power;  his  followers  in  Europe  and  America  numbered 

^  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  app.  331. 

•*  'It  ia  believed/  writes  Oovemor  Ford  not  long  afterward  to  the  Illinois 
legislature,   'that  Joseph  Smith  had  announced  a  revelation  from  heaven 
sanctioning  polygamy,  oy  some  kind  of  spiritual-wife  system,  which  I  never 
oould  well  understand;  but  at  any  rate,  whereby  a  man  was  allowe<l  one 
wife  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
others,  to  be  enjoyed  in  some  mystical  and  spiritual  mode;  and  that  he  him- 
self, and  many  of  his  followers,  had  practised  upon  the  precepts  of  this 
revelation,  by  seducing  a  large  number  of  women.'  Mcasofje  to  III.  Sen.,  14th 
Au.  1st  Sess.,  6.     A  copy  of  Ford's  message  will  be  found  in  Utah  Tracts, 
nail. 
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more  than  a  hundred  thousand;  his  fortune  was  es- 
tiiuatcd  at  a  million  dollars;  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  a  body  of  troops 
'*  which,"  remarks  an  artillery  officer,  from  his  own 
observation,  "would  do  honor  to  any  body  of  armed 
militia  in  any  of  the  states,  and  approximates  very 
closely  to  our  regular  forces;"  he  was  mayor  of  the 
city ;  and  now,  as  the  crowning  point  of  his  earthly 
glory,  he  was  announced  in  February  1844  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  while  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  was  named  for  vice-president.  Whether 
this  was  done  for  effect  or  in  earnest  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  for  it  appears  that  the  prophet's  head  was 
a  little  turned  about  this  time;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  believed  him 
to  be  in  earnest.  Addressing  letters  to  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  near  the  close  of  1843,  he  asked  each  of 
them  what  would  be  his  rule  of  action  toward  the 
Mormons  as  a  people  should  he  be  elected  to  the 
presidency.  The  reply  in  both  cases  was  non-com- 
luittiil  and  unsatisfactory;^  whereupon  Joseph  issues 
an  address  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  government 
and  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  foreshadows  his 
own  policy,  in  which  we  find  many  excellent  features 
and  many  absurdities.  "No  honest  man  can  doubt 
for  a  moment,"  he  says,  "but  the  glory  of  American 
liberty  is  on  the  wane;  and  that  calamity  and  con- 
fusion will  sooner  or  later  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
people.  Speculators  will  urge  a  national  bank  as  a 
savior  of  credit  and  comfort.  A  hireling  pseudo- 
priesthood  will  plausibly  push  abolition  doctrines 
and  doings  and  4mman  rights'  into  congress,  and 
into  every  other  place  where  conquest  smells  of  fame 
or  opposition  swells  to  popularity."^ 

*OopiM  of  the  oorrespondonce  may  be  found  in  7%mei  and  SeammB^  t. 
aUS-e,  M4-8;  Aiirbay'B  Tlit  MormonH,  151-4S2;  OUkoiuen,  Geackiehie  dtr 
Jicrmonem,  202-IOl 

** *Now,  oh  people!*  he  continues,  *tum  nnto  the  Lord  and  live;  and  re- 
form thia  nation.  Fnutrate  the  designs  of  wicked  men.  Reduce  oongUM 
At  leaat  one  half.  Two  senators  from  a  state  and  two  memben  to  a  million  of 
popaUtion  will  do  more  business  tluui  the  army  that  now  occupy  the  halii 
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The  aspirations  of  the  prophet,  pretended  or  other- 
wise, to  the  highest  office  in  the  republic,  together 
with  renewed,  and  at  this  juncture  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, claims,  pointing  toward  almost  universal  em- 
pire,^  bn>ught   upon   him   afresh   the    rage   of  the 
surrounding    gentile    populace,   and    resulted    in   an 
awful  tragedy,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate.     "The  great  cause  of  popular  fury," 
writes  Grovernor  Ford  shortly  after  the  occurrence, 
"  was  that  the  Mormons  at  several  preceding  elections 
liad  cast  their  vote  as  a   unit;  thereby  making  the 
fact  apparent  that  no  one  could  aspire  to  the  honors 
or  offices  of  the  country,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
bfluence,  without  their  approbation  and  votes." 

Indeed,  a  myriad  of  evils  about  this  time  befell  the 
church,  all  portending  bloody  destruction.    There  were 

of  the  natioDal  legiBlatare.     Pay  them  two  dollars  and  their  board  per 
<lum,  except  Sundays;  that  is  more  than  the  farmer  gets,  and  he  lives  hon- 
^j.    Curtail  the  offices  of  government  in  pay,  number,  aud  power,  for 
^e  Philistine  lords  haye  shorn  our  nation  of  its  goodly  locks  in  the  lap  of 
I^elilah.     Petition  your  state  legislature  to  pardon  every  convict  in  their 
■c^end  penitentiaries,  blessing  them  as  they  go,  and  sayin^r  to  them  in  tiie 
*ttino of  the  Lord,  Go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more. . . Petition  also,  yc  goodly  in- 
habitants of  the  slave  states,  your  legislators  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  year 
l&x),  or  now,  and   save  the  abolitionist  from  reproach   and  ruin,  infamy 
tod  ahanic.     Pray  congress  to  pay  every  man  a  reasonable  price  for  liis  slaves 
<^Gt  of  the  surplus  revenue  arismg  from  the  sole  of  public  lands,  and  from  the 
faction  of  pay  frmn  the  members  of  congress. .  .Give  every  man  his  con- 
>titional  frecuom,  and  the  president  full  ix>wer  to  send  an  army  to  suppress 
^t^a;  and  the  states  authority  to  repeal  and  impugn  that  relic  of  folly 
^hich  makes  it  necessary  for  the  governor  of  a  state  to  make  the  demand  of 
*hc  president  for  troops  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion.     The  governor  him- 
^If  may  \)e  a  roobber,  and  instead  of  being  punished  as  he  should  bo  for 
'itnrder  and  treason,  he  may  destroy  the  very  lives,  rights,  and  property  he 
should  jirotect.     Like  the  good  Samaritan,  send  every  lawyer  as  soon  as  he 
'^cpcDta  and  obeys  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  des- 
^tote,  without  purse  or  scrip,  pouring  in  the  oil  and  the  wine.  ..Were  I 
^«  president  of  the  United  States,  by  the  voice  of  a  virtuous  people,  I 
^oqM  honor  the  old  paths  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  freedom;   I  would 
^^  in  the  tracks  of  tne  illustrious  patriots,  who  carried  the  ark  of  the  gov- 
^mcnt  upon  their  shoulders  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  the  people.  . . 
^hen  a  neighboring  realm  petitioned  to  join  the  union  of  tho  sons  of  liberty, 
**Jy  voice  would  be.  Come;  yea,  come  Texas;  come  Mexico;  come  Canada;  anil 
<^<^e all  the  world — let  us  be  brethren;  let  us  be  one  great  family:  and  let 
^}*«« be  universal  peace.*  A  full  copy  of  the  a<ldress  is  given  in  Times  ajid 
*«»JM,  v.  628-533;  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  141-ol;  demy's  Jour,  to  a.  S, 
^' '%,  35a-71. 

Two  months  after  announcing  himself  a  cardidate  for  the  presidency, 
•'**^h  again  publicly  declared  that  all  America,  from  north  to  south,  consti- 
^^U^  the  Zion  of  the  saints,  theirs  by  right  of  heavenly  inheritance. 
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suits  and  counter-suits  at  law;  arrests  and  rearrests; 
8chisn)s,  apostasies,  and  expulsions;  charges  one  against 
another  of  vice  and  immorality,  Joseph  himself  being 
implicated.  Here  was  one  elder  unlawfully  trying 
his  hand  at  revelations,  and  another  preaching  polyg- 
amy. Many  there  were  whom  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  cut  off  from  the  church,  but  to  eradicate  with 
their  evil  influen(jes  from  society.  Among  the  proph- 
et's most  inveterate  enemies  were  William  Law,  who 
sought  to  betray  Smith  into  the  hands  of  the  Mis- 
sourians,  and  almost  succeeded — ^Doctor  Foster  and 
Francis  M.  Higbee,  who  dealt  in  scandal,  charging 
Joseph,  Hyrum,  Sidney,  and  others  with  seducing 
women,  and  having  more  wives  than  one.  Suits  of 
this  kind  brought  by  the  brethren  against  each  other, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  leaders  against  high 
officials,  were  pending  in  the  Nauvoo  municipal  court 
for  over  two  years. 

Early  in  June  1844  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Naxivoo  Expositor,  the  publishers  being  apostate 
Mormons  and  gentiles."  The  primary  object  of  the 
publication  was  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  church,  and 
aid  its  enemies  in  their  work  of  attempted  extermina- 
tion. Its  columns  were  at  once  filled  with  foul  abuse 
of  the  prophet  and  certain  elders  of  the  church, 
assailing  their  character  by  means  of  affidavits,  and 
charging  them  with  all  manner  of  public  and  private 
crimes,  and  abusing  and  misrepresenting  the  people. 
The  city  council  met,  and  pronouncing  the  journal 
a  nuisance,  ordered  its  abatement.  Joseph  Smith 
being  mayor,  it  devolved  on  him  to  see  the  order 
executed,  and  he  issued  instruction  to  the  city  mar- 
shal and  the  policemen  accordingly.  The  officers 
of  the  law  forthwith  entered  the  premises,  and  de- 

*'  In  liemy^s  Jour,  to  O.  8.  Lnhe  Cih/,  i.  388,  it  is  stated  that,  among  othen, 
a  ronogaclc  catholic  priest,  J.  H.  Jackson  by  name,  *  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  at  Nanvoo  a  newspaper  called  the  Expositor,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  opposing  the  l^lormons.  £  find  no  confirmation  of  this  statement.  The 
first  num1)cr  of  the  Xavvoo  Xeyjhbor  had  been  issued  May  3,  1843,  in  {ftUc* 
of  the  Wasp,  suspended. 
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stroyed  the  establishment,  tearing  down  the  presses 
and  throwing  the  type  into  the  street.^  For  this  act 
the  proprietors  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Carthage,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthage  constable  to  be  served. 

It  was  a  proceeding  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the 
Mormons  that  their  mayor  should  be  summoned  for 
misdemeanor  before  the  magistrate  of  another  town, 
and  Smith  refused  to  go.  He  was  willing  to  be  tried 
before  a  state  tribunal.  Meanwhile  the  offenders 
were  brought  before  the  municipal  court  of  Nauvoo, 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  after  examination 
xwere  discharged.  The  cry  was  then  raised  through- 
out the  country  that  Joseph  Smith  and  associates,  pub- 
lic offenders,  ensconced  among  their  troops  in  the 
stronghold  of  Nauvoo,  defied  the  law,  refusing  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  justice;  whereupon  the  men  of 
Illinois,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  some 
coming  even  from  Missouri,  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  Carthage  constable,  and  stood  ready,  as  thej^  said, 
not  only  to  arrest  Joe  Smith,  but  to  burn  his  town  and 
kill  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it. 

As  the  forces  of  the  enemy  enlarged  and  grew  yet 
more  and  more  demonstrative  in  their  wrath,  the  town 
prepared  for  defence,  the  Nauvoo  Legion  being  called 
out  and  placed  under  arms,  by  instructions  from  Gov- 
ernor Ford  to  Joseph  Smith,  as  general  in  command. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  they  were  about  to 
make  a  raid  on  the  neighboring  gentile  settlements.^ 

"Letter  of  John  S.  Fallmer  to  the  New  York  Herald ^  dated  Nauvoo,  Oct. 
30;  1 844  (but  not  published  until  seTeral  years  later).  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found 
in  Utah  Tracts,  ix.  p.  7.  Smith  had  been  elected  mayor  on  the  resignation  of 
John  C.  Bennett  April  19, 1842.  Mackay,  The  Mormons y  1C8,  says:  *  A  bo<iy  of 
the  prophet's  adherents,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  upward,  sallied  forth 
in  obedience  to  this  order,  and  proceeding  to  the  ofiico  of  the  ExposUor,  speedily 
rmxttl  it  to  the  ground.'  Remy  states  that  'an  order  to  destroy  the  journal  signed 
bj  Joseph  was  immediately  put  into  execution  by  a  police  officer,  -w  ho  pro- 
ceeded the  same  day  to  break  up  the  presses. '  Journey,  i.  339.  Ford  declares 
that  the  marshal  aided  by  a  portion  of  the  legion  executed  his  warrant  by  de- 
stroying the  press  and  scattering  the  type  and  other  materials  of  the  oiiice. 
Message  to  ///.  Sen,,  14th  Ass.  1st  Sess.,  4. 

"'At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Uaucock  co.  held  at  Carthage,  on  the 
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In  consequence  of  these  rumors  and  counter-ruinora 
the  governor  went  to  Carthage.  Previous  to  this, 
frequent  communications  were  sent  to  him  at  Spring- 
field by  Joseph  Smith,  informing  him  of  the  position 
of  afiairs  in  and  around  Nauvoo.  The  governor  in 
his  History  of  Illinois,  referring  to  these  times,  writes: 
**  These  also  were  the  active  men  in  blowing  up  the 
fury  of  the  people,  in  hopes  that  a  popular  movement 
might  be  set  on  foot,  which  would  result  in  the  expul- 
sion or  extermination  of  the  Mormon  voters.  For  this 
purpose  public  meetings  had  been  called,  inflammatory 
speeches  had  been  made,  exaggerated  reports  had  been 
extensively  circulated,  committees  had  been  appointed, 
who  rode  night  and  day  to  spread  the  reports  and 
solicit  the  aid  of  neighboring  counties,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Warsaw  resolutions  were  passed  to  expel 
or  exterminate  the  Mormon  population.  This  was 
not,  however,  a  movement  which  was  unanimously 
concurred  in.  The  county  contained  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  favor  of  peace,  or  who  at  least 
desired  to  be  neutral  in  such  a  contest.  These  were 
stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Jack  Mormons,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  of  the  more  furious  exciters  of  the 
people  who  openly  expressed  their  intention  to  involve 
them  in  the  common  expulsion  or  extermination." 

Thomas  Ford,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  as  a  man 
rather  above  the  average  politician  usually  chosen 
among  these  American  states  to  fill  that  position. 
Not  specially  clear-headed,  and  having  no  bram  power 
to  spare,  he  was  quite  respectable  and  had  some  con- 
science, as  is  frequently  the  case  with  mediocre  men. 
Ho  had  a  good  heart,  too,  was  in  no  wise  vindictive, 
and  though  he  was  in  no  sense  a  strong  man,  his  sense 
of  right  and  equity  could  be  quite  stubborn  upon  oc- 

6th  inst,  it  was  resolved  to  call  iu  the  i)eople  of  the  sorroanduig  ooontiM  and 
states,  to  assist  them  in  delivering  up  Joe  Smith,  if  the  ^vemor  of  Illinoii 
refused  to  comply  with  the  renuinition  of  the  governor  of  Missouri.  The  m&t^ 
ing  determinea  to  avenge  with  blood  any  assaults  made  upoa  citinna  by  tha 


Mormons.  It  was  also  resolved  to  refuse  to  obey  officers  elected  by  the  Mo^ 
mons,  who  have  complete  control  of  the  country,  being  a  numerical  majoritj.' 
Mitaouri  RtporUr,  in  NiU$  liegUltr,  Ixv.  70,  Sept.  30,  1843. 
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casion.  Small  in  body,  he  was  likewise  small  in  mind ; 
indeed,  there  was  a  song  current  at  the  time  that 
there  was  no  room  in  his  diminutive  organism  for  such 
a  thing  as  a  soul.  Nevertheless,  though  bitterly  cen- 
sured by  some  of  the  Mormons,  I  do  not  think  Ford 
intended  to  do  them  wrong.  That  he  did  not  believe 
all  the  rumors  to  their  discredit  is  clearly  shown  in 
his  statement  of  what  was  told  him  during  the  days 
he  was  at  Carthage.  He  says :  "A  system  of  excite- 
ment and  agitation  was  artfully  planned  and  executed 
with  tact.  It  consisted  in  speading  reports  and  rumors 
of  the  most  fearful  character.  As  examples:  On 
the  morning  before  my  arrival  at  Carthage,  I  was 
awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  the  frightful  report, 
which  was  asserted  with  confidence  and  apparent  con- 
sternation, that  the  Mormons  had  already  commenced 
the  work  of  burning,  destruction,  and  murder,  and  that 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  instantly 
wanted  at  Carthage  for  the  protection  of  the  county. 
We  lost  no  time  in  starting;  but  when  we  arrived,  at 
Carthage  we  could  hear  no  more  concerning  this 
story.  Again,  during  the  few  days  that  the  militia 
were  encamped  at  Carthage,  frequent  applications 
were  made  to  me  to  send  a  force  here,  and  a  force 
there,  and  a  force  all  about  the  country,  to  prevent 
znurders,  robberies,  and  larcenies  which,  it  was  said, 
were  threatened  by  the  Mormons.  No  such  forces 
'Were  sent,  nor  were  any  such  offences  committed  at 
that  time,  except  the  stealing  of  some  provisions,  and 
there  was  never  the  least  proof  that  this  was  done 
by  a  Mormon." 

On  the  morning  to  which  he  refers,  the  report  was 
brought  to  him  with  the  usual  alarming  accompani- 
ments of  fears  being  expressed  of  frightful  carnage, 
And  the  like.     Hastily  dressing,  he  assured  the  crowd 
collected  outside  of  the  house  m  which  he  had  lodged 
that  they  need  have  no  uneasiness  respecting  the  n)at- 
ter,  for  he  was  very  sure  he  could  settle  the  difficulty 
peaceably.     The  Mormon  prophet   knew    him    well. 
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and  would  trust  him.  What  he  purposed  doing  was 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Joseph  Smith  and  others. 
He  wished  them  to  promise  him  that  they  would  lend 
their  assistance  to  protect  the  prisoners  from  violence, 
which  thev  aorreed  to  do. 

After  his  arrival  at  Carthaofe  the  orovemor  sent  two 
men  to  Nauvoo  as  a  committee  to  wait  on  Joseph 
Smith,  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  with  a  request 
that  Smith  would  inform  him  in  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  then  existed  in  the  county.  Dr  J.  M. 
Bernhisel  and  Elder  John  Taylor  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  by  Smith,  and  furnished  with  affidavits  and 
documents  in  relation  both  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mormons  and  those  of  the  mob;  in  addition  to  the 
general  history  of  the  transaction  they  took  with  them 
a  duplicate  of  those  d<x*uments  whicli  had  previously 
been  fi>rwarded  by  Bishop  Hunter,  Elder  James,  and 
others.  This  committee  waited  on  the  governor,  who 
expressed  an  opinion  that  Joseph  Smith  and  all  par- 
ties concerneil  in  passing  or  executing  the  city  law  in 
relation  to  the  press  had  better  come  to  Carthage; 
however  repugnant  it  might  be  to  their  feelings,  he 
thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  public  ex- 
citement, and  prove  to  the  people  what  they  professed, 
that  thev  wished  to  be  jnroverned  bv  law.  The  next 
day  the  constable  and  a  force  of  ten  men  were  de- 
spatcheil  to  Nauvoo  to  make  the  arrests.  The  accused 
wore  ti>ld  that  if  they  surrendered  they  would  be  pro- 
tected: otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  state  would 
be  called  out,  if  necessary,  to  take  them. 

Upon  the  arrival  o^  the  constable  and  his  posse,  the 
mavor  and  the  members  of  the  cit  v  council  declared  that 
tliov  wore  willing  to  surreniler.  Eight  o'clock  was  the 
hour  appointed,  but  the  accused  failed  to  make  their 
appearance:  whoroupon  the  constable  returned,  and 
reported  that  thov  had  tlod.  The  ijovernor  was  of  opin« 
ion  that  the  constable's  action  was  part  of  a  plot  to 
get  the  troi^ps  into  Xauvv>o  and  exterminate  the  Mor- 
ons.    He  callevl  a  council  of  officers  and  proposed  to 
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march  on  the  town  with  the  small  force  under  his 
command,  but  was  dissuaded.  He  hesitated  to  make  a 
further  call  on  the  militia,  as  the  harvest  was  nigh  and 
the  men  were  needed  to  gather  it.  Meanwhile,  ascer- 
taining that  the  Mormons  had  three  pieces  of  cannon 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  arms  belonging  to 
the  state,  the  possession  of  which  gave  offence  to  the 
gentiles,  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  state  arms, 
again  promising  protection. 

On  the  24th  of  June^  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith, 

the  members  of  the  council,  and  all  others  demanded, 

proceeded  to  Carthage,  gave  themselves  up,  and  were 

charged  with  riot.     All  entered  into  recognizances 

before  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  appear  for  trial, 

and  were  released  from  custody.     Joseph  and  Hyrum, 

however,  were  rearrested,  and,  says  Ford,  were  charged 

with  overt  treason,  having  ordered  out  the  legion 

to   resist  the  posse  comitatus,  though,  as  he  states, 

the  degree  of  their  crime  would  depend  on  circum- 

Btances.     The  governor's  views  on  this  matter  are 

worthy  of  note.     **The  overt  act  of  treason  charged 

against  them,"  he  remarks,  *' consisted  in  the  alleged 

levying  of  war  against  the  state  by  declaring  martial 

law  in  Nauvoo,  and  in  ordering  out  the  legion  to  resist 

the  posse  comitatus.     Their  actual  guiltiness  of  the 

charge  would  depend  upon  circumstances.     If  their 

opponents  had  been  seeking  to  put  the  law  in  force  in 

good  faith,  and  nothing  more,  then  an  array  of  a 

military  force  in  open  resistance  to  the  posse  comitatus 

and  the  militia   of  the   state  most  probably  would 

liave  amounted  to  treason.     But  if  those  opponents 

merely  intended  to  use  the  process  of  the  law,  the 

militia  of  the  state,  and  the  posse  comitatus  as  cat  s- 

paws  to  compass  the  possession  of  their  persons  for 

the  purpose   of  murdering   them   afterward,  as  the 

"  Report,  ut  supra,  10-1 1 .  In  Times  and  SeasonSy  v.  560,  it  ia  stated  that  *  on 
Monday,  Jane  24tD,  after  Ford  had  sent  word  that  eighteen  persons  demanded 
<>n»  warrant,  amoos  whom  were  Joseph  Smith  and  llyruni  vSuiith,  eliould  bo 
P«^otecte<l  by  the  militia  of  the  state,  they  in  company  with  ten  or  twelve 
O'tlitti  sUrt  for  Carthage.' 
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sequel  demonstrated  the  fact  to  be,  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  guilty  of  treason." 

With  the  Nauvoo  Legion  at  their  back,  the  two 
brothers  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of 
the  governor  who,  demanding  and  accepting  their 
surrender,  though  doubting  their  guilt,  nevertheless 
declared  that  they  were  not  his  prisoners,  but  the  pris- 
oners of  the  constable  and  jailer.  Leaving  two  com- 
panies to  guard  the  jail,  he  disbanded  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  and  proceeding  to  Nauvoo,  addressed  the 
people,  beseeching  them  to  abide  by  the  law.  "They 
claimed,"  he  says,  "to  be  a  law-abiding  people;  and 
insisted  that  as  thev  looked  to  the  law  alone  for  their 
protection,  so  were  they  careful  themselves  to  observe 
its  provisions.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  my  address^  I 
proposed  to  take  a  vote  on  the  question,  whether  they 
would  strictly  observe  the  laws,  even  in  opposition  to 
their  prophet  and  leaders.  The  vote  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  this  proposition."  The  governor  then  set 
forth  for  Carthage,  and  such  in  substance  is  his  report 
when  viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light.*^ 

It  is  related  that  as  Joseph  set  forth  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  authorities  he  exclaimed:  "I  am 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  but  I  am  calm  as 
a  summer's  morning;  I  have  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  God  and  toward  all  men.  I  shall 
die  innocent,  and  it  shall  yet  bo  said  of  me.  He  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood. "^^  Nevertheless,  for  a  moment 
he  hesitated.  Should  he  offer  himself  a  willing 
sacrifice,  or  should  he  endeavor  to  escape  out  of  their 
hands?  Thus  meditating,  he  crossed  the  river  thinking 

*^  Message,  ut  supra.  Tho  above  appear  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far 
as  they  can  )>c  sifted  from  a  lengthy  report,  which  consists  mainly  of  apology 
or  explanation  of  wliat  the  governor  did  or  left  undone. 

^^  Smith's  IJoc.  and  Cow,  app.  335.  The  same  morning  he  read  in  the 
6fth  chanter  of  Ether,  'And  it  camo  to  pasii  that  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  thmft 
he  would  give  unto  tho  gentile?  grace,  that  they  might  have  charity.  And  it 
camo  to  pass  that  the  Lord  said  unto  nic.  If  they  havo  not  charity  it  mattereth 
not  unto  you,  thou  Iiast  been  faithful;  wherefore  thy  garments  are  clean. 
And  because  thou  hast  seen  thy  weakness,  thou  shalt  be  made  strong,  even 
unto  tho  sitting  down  in  the  place  which  £  have  prepared  in  the  raanaioot  of 

father.* 
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to  depart.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  he  turned 
and  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  city,  the  holy  city,  his 
own  hallowed  creation,  the  city  of  Joseph,  with  its 
shining  temple,  its  busy  hum  of  industry,  and  its 
thousand  happy  homes.  And  they  were  his  people 
who  were  there,  his  very  own,  given  to  him  of  God ; 
and  he  loved  them  1  Were  he  to  leave  them  now,  to 
abandon  them  in  this  time  of  danger,  they  would  be 
indeed  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  stricken,  and 
scattered,  and  robbed,  and  butchered  by  the  destroyer. 
No,  he  could  not  do  it.  Better  die  than  to  abandon 
ihem  thus  I  So  he  recrossed  the  river,  saying  to  his 
brother  Hyrum,  "Come,  let  us  go  together,  and  let 
Grod  determine  what  we  shall  do  or  suffer." 

Bidding  their  families  and  friends  adieu,  the  two 
brothers  set  out  for  Carthage.  Their  hearts  were 
very  heavy.  There  was  dire  evil  abroad ;  the  air  was 
oppressive,  and  the  sun  shot  forth  malignant  rays. 
Once  more  they  returned  to  their  people ;  once  more 
they  embraced  their  wives  and  kissed  their  children, 
as  if  they  knew,  alas!  that  they  should  never  see 
them  again. 

The  party  reached  Carthage  about  midnight,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  troops  were  formed  in 
line,  and  Joseph  and  Hyrum  passed  up  and  down  in 
company  with  the  governor,  who  showed  them  every 
respect — either  as  guests  or  victims — introducing  them 
as  military  officers  under  the  title  of  general.  Pres- 
«it  were  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  showed  signs  of 
mutiny,  hooting  at  and  insulting  the  prisoners — for 
Bach  in  fact  they  were,  being  committed  to  jail  the 
same  afternoon  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

A  few  hours  later  Joseph  asked  to  see  the  governor, 
and  next  morning  Ford  went  to  the  prison.  **  All  this 
is  ill^al,"  said  the  former.  "  It  is  a  purely  civil  matter, 
pot  a  <|uestion  to  be  settled  by  force  of  arms."  "  I  know 
it,"  said  the  governor,  "but  it  is  better  so;  I  did  not 
call  out  this  force,  but  found  it  assembled ;  I  pledge 
you  my  honor,  however,  and  the  faith  and  honor  of 

~        ~  12 
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the  state,  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you  while  un- 
dergoing this  imprisonment"  The  governor  took  his 
departure  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June. 
Scarcely  was  he  well  out  of  the  way  when  measures 
were  taJ^en  for  the  consummation  of  a  most  damning 
deed.  The  prison  was  guarded  by  eight  men  detailed 
from  the  Carthage  Greys,  their  company  being  in 
camp  on  the  public  square  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, while  another  company  under  Williams,  also 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mormons,  was  encamped 
eight  miles  away,  there  awaiting  the  development  of 
events. 

It  was  a  little  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Jo- 
seph and  Hyrum  Smith  were  confined  in  an  upper 
room.  With  the  prisoners  were  John  Taylor  and  Wil- 
lard  Richards,  other  friends  having  withdrawn  a  few 
moments  before.  At  this  juncture  a  band  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  armed  men  with  painted  faces  appeared 
before  the  jail,  and  presently  surrounded  it.  The 
guard  shouted  vociferously  and  fired  their  guns  over 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  who  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  them.^  I  give  what  followed  from 
Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  being  the  statement  of 
President  John  Taylor,  who  was  present  and  wounded 
on  the  occasion. 

*'I  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  front  windows  of  the 
jail,  when  I  saw  a  number  of  men,  with  painted  faces, 
coming  around  the  corner  of  the  jail,  and  aiming 
toward  the  stairs.  The  other  brethren  had  seen  the 
same,  for,  as  I  went  to  the  door,  I  found  Brother 
Hyrum  Smith  and  Dr  Richards  already  leaning 
against  it.  They  both  pressed  against  the  door  with 
their  shoulders  to  prevent  its  being  opened,  as  the 
lock  and  latch  were  comparatively  useless.  While  in 
this  position,  the  mob,  who  had  come  up  stairs,  and 
tried   to   open   the  door,  probably   thought  it  was 

^  Littlfifield  sajB  tho  Carthage  Greys  were  inarched  in  a  body, '  within  aboat 
«^t  roda  of  the  jail,  where  they  halted,  in  plain  view  of  the  whdo  " 
tion,  until  the  deed  was  executed.*  Xarrative,  9. 
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locked,  and  fired  a  ball  through  the  keyhole ;  at  this 
Dr  Richards  and  Brother  Hyrum  leaped  back  from 
the  door,  with  their  faces  toward  it;  almost  instantly 
another  ball  passed  through  the  panel  of  the  door, 
and  struck  Brother  Hyrum  on  the  left  side  of  the 
nose,  entering  his  face  and  head.  At  the  same 
instant,  another  ball  from  the  outside  entered  his  back, 
passing  through  his  body  and  striking  his  watch. 
The  ball  came  from  the  back,  through  the  jail  window, 
opposite  the  door,  and  must,  from  its  range,  have  been 
fired  from  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  were  placed  there 
ostensibly  for  our  protection,  as  the  balls  from  the 
fire-arms,  shot  close  by  the  jail,  would  have  entered 
the  ceiling,  we  being  in  the  second  story,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  after  that  when  Hyrum  could  have 
received  the  latter  wound.  Immediately,  when  the 
balls  struck  him,  he  fell  flat  on  his  back,  crying  as  he 
fell,  'I  am  a  dead  manl'  He  never  moved  after- 
ward. 

'*  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  regard  manifested  in  the  countenance  of  Brother 
Joseph  as  he  drew  nigh  to  Hyrum,  and,  leaning  over 
him,  exclaimed,  *  Oh  I  my  poor,  dear  brother  Hyrum ! ' 
He,  however,  instantly  arose,  and  with  a  firm,  quick 
step,  and  a  determined  expression  of  countenance,  ap- 
proached the  door,  and  pulling  the  six-shooter  left  by 
Brother  Wheelock  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door 
dightly,  and  snapped  the  pistol  six  successive  times; 
only  three  of  the  barrels,  however,  were  discharged. 
I   afterward    understood    that    two   or   three   were 
wounded  by  these  discharges,  two  of  whom,  I  am  in- 
formed, died."    I  had  in  my  hands  a  large,  strong 
Mckory  stick,  brought  there  by  Brother  Markham, 
^d  left  by  him,  which  I  had  seized  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  mob  approach;  and  while  Brother  Joseph  was 
firing  the  pistol,  I  stood  close  behind  him.     As  soon 

"  'H«  wonnded  three   of  them,   two  mortally,   one  of  whom,  as  he 
^^ibad  down  oat  of  the  door,  was  asked  if  he  was  badly  hurt.     He  replied, 
'^es;  my  arm  is  shot  all  to  pieces  by  old  Joe;  but  I  don*t  care,  I've  got  re- 
^^^Qge;  IshotHyraml"'  Id.,  11. 
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as  he  had  discharged  it  he  stepped  back,  and  I  im- 
mediately took  his  place  next  to  the  door,  while  he 
occupied  the  one  I  had  done  while  he  was  shooting. 
Brother  Richards,  at  this  time,  had  a  knotty  walking- 
stick  in  his  hands  belonging  to  me,  and  stood  next  to 
Brother  Joseph,  a  little  farther  from  the  door,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  apparently  to  avoid  the  rake  of  the 
fire  from  the  door.  The  firing  of  Brother  Joseph 
made  our  assailants  pause  for  a  moment;  very  soon 
after,  however,  they  pushed  the  door  some  distance 
open,  and  protruded  Ld  discharged  their  guns  into 
the  room,  when  I  parried  them  off  with  my  stick, 
giving  another  direction  to  the  balls. 

"It  certainly  was  a  terrible  scene:  streams  of  fire 
as  thick  as  my  arm  passed  by  me  as  these  men  fired, 
and,  unarmed  as  we  were,  it  looked  like  certain  death. 
I  remember  feeling  as  though  my  time  had  come,  but 
I  do  not  know  when,  in  any  critical  position,  I  was 
more  calm,  unrufiled,  energetic,  and  acted  with  more 
promptness  and  decision.  It  certainly  was  far  from 
pleasant  to  be  so  near  the  muzzles  of  those  fire-arms 
as  they  belched  forth  their  liquid  flames  and  deadly 
balls.  While  I  was  engaged  in  parrying  the  guns, 
Brother  Joseph  said,  *  That's  right.  Brother  Taylor, 
parry  them  off  as  well  as  you  can.'  These  were  the 
last  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak  on  earth. 

"Every  moment  the  crowd  at  the  door  became 
more  dense,  as  they  were  unquestionably  pressed  on 
by  those  in  the  rear  ascending  the  stairs,  until  the 
whole  entrance  at  the  door  was  literally  crowded  with 
muskets  and  rifles,  which,  with  the  swearing,  shout- 
ing, and  demoniacal  expressions  of  those  outside  the 
door  and  on  the  stairs,  and  the  firing  of  the  guns, 
mingled  with  their  horrid  oaths  and  execrations,  made 
it  look  like  pandemonium  let  loose,  and  was,  indeed, 
a  fit  representation  of  the  horrid  deed  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

"After  parrying  the  guns  for  some  time,  which  now 
protruded  thicker  and  farther   into  the  room,  and 
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seeing  no  hope  of  escape  or  protection  there,  as  we 
were  now  unarmed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
have  some  friends  outside,  and  that  there  might  be 
some  chance  to  escape  in  that  direction,  but  here 
there  seemed  to  be  none.  As  I  expetted  them  every 
moment  to  rush  into  the  room — nothing  but  extreme 
cowardice  having  thus  far  kept  them  out — as  the 
tumult  and  pressure  increased,  without  any  other 
hope,  I  made  a  spring  for  the  window  which  was 
right  in  front  of  the  jail  door,  where  the  mob  was 
standing,  and  also  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Carthage 
Greys,  who  were  stationed  some  ten  or  twelve  rods 
off.  The  weather  was  hot,  we  had  our  coats  off,  and 
the  window  was  raised  to  admit  air.  As  I  reached 
the  window,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaping  out,  I 
was  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  door  about  midway  of 
my  thigh,  which  struck  the  bone  and  flattened  out 
almost  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  then 
passed  on  through  the  fleshy  part  to  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  outside.  I  think  some  prominent 
nerve  must  have  been  severed  or  injured,  for,  as  soon 
as  the  ball  struck  me,  I  fell  like  a  bird  when  shot,  or 
an  ox  when  struck  by  a  butcher,  and  lost  entirely  and 
instantaneously  all  power  of  action  or  locomotion.  I 
fell  upon  the  window-sill,  and  cried  out,  *I  am  shot!' 
Not  possessing  any  power  to  move,  I  felt  myself  fall- 
ing outside  of  the  window,  but  immediately  I  fell 
inside,  from  some,  at  that  time,  unknown  cause. 
When  I  struck  the  floor  my  animation  seemed  re- 
stored, as  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  in  squirrels  and 
birds  after  being  shot.  As  soon  as  I  felt  the  power 
of  motion  I  crawled  under  the  bed,  which  was  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  not  far  from  the  window  where  I 
received  my  wound.  While  on  my  way  and  under 
the  bed  I  was  wounded  in  three  other  places;  one  ball 
entered  a  little  below  the  left  knee,  and  never  was 
extracted;  another  entered  the  forepart  of  my  left 
arm,  a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  passing  down  by  the 
joint,  lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  hand,  about 
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midway,  a  little  above  the  upper  joint  of  my  little 
finger;  another  struck  me  on  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
left  hip,  and  tore  away  the  flesh  as  large  as  my  hand, 
dashing  the  mangled  fragments  of  flesh  and  blood 
against  the  wall. 

''It  would  seem  that  immediately  after  my  attempt 
to  leap  out  of  the  window,  Joseph  also  did  the  same 
thing,  of  which  circumstance  I  have  no  knowledge 
only  from  information.  The  first  thing  that  I  noticed 
was  a  cry  that  he  had  leaped  out  of  the  window.  A 
cessation  of  firing  followed,  the  mob  rushed  down 
stairs,  and  Dr.  Richards  went  to  the  window.  Im- 
mediately afterward  I  saw  the  doctor  going  toward 
the  jail  door,  and  as  there  was  an  iron  door  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  adjoining  our  door  which  led  into 
the  cells  for  criminals,  it  struck  me  that  the  doctor 
was  going  in  there,  and  I  said  to  him,  *Stop,  doctor, 
and  take  me  along.'  He  proceeded  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  then  returned  and  dragged  me  along  to 
a  small  cell  prepared  for  criminals. 

"Brother  Richards  wag  very  much  troubled,  and 
exclaimed,  'Oh!  Brother  Taylor,  is  it  possible  that 
they  have  killed  both  Brothers  Hyrum  and  Joseph? 
it  cannot  surely  be,  and  yet  I  saw  them  shoot  them;* 
and,  elevating  his  hands  two  or  three  times,  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh  Lord,  my  God,  spare  thy  servants  I' 
He  then  said,  'Brother  Taylor,  this  is  a  terrible 
event ; '  and  he  dragged  me  farther  into  the  cell,  saying, 
'I  am  sorry  I  can  not  do  better  for  you;'  and,  taking 
an  old  filthy  mattress,  he  covered  me  with  it,  and 
said,  'That  may  hide  you,  and  you  may  yet  live  to 
tell  the  talc,  but  I  expect  they  will  kill  me  in  a  few 
moments.'  While  lying  in  this  position  I  suffered 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  Soon  afterward  Dr. 
Richards  came  to  me,  informed  me  that  the  mob  had 
precipitately  fled,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  my 
worst  fears  that  Joseph  was  assuredly  dead."  It  ap- 
pears that  Joseph,  thus  murderously  beset  and  in  dire 
extremity,  rushed  to  the  window  and  threw  himself 
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oat,  receiving  in  the  act  several  shots,  and  with  the 
cry,  "O  Lord,  my  God  I"  fell  dead  to  the  ground.** 
The  fiends  were  not  yet  satiated;  but  setting  up  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  slain  prophet  against  tiie  well- 
curb,  riddled  it  with  bullets.** 

Where  now  is  the  God  of  Joseph  and  of  Hyrum, 
that  he  should  permit  this  most  iniquitous  butchery? 
Where  are  Moroni  and  Ether  and  Christ?  What 
mean  these  latter-day  manifestations,  their  truth  and 
efficacy,  if  the  great  high  priest  and  patriarch  of  the 
new  dispensation  can  thus  be  cruelly  cut  off  by 
wicked  men  ?    Practical  piety  is  the  doctrine  1    Prayer 

'^Joaei^  dropped  his  pistol,  and  sprang  into  the  window;  bat  jost  as  he 
WIS  preparing  to  descend,  he  saw  sncn  an  array  of  bayonets  below,  that  he 
csiunt  by  the  window  casing,  where  he  bung  by  his  hiuids  and  feet,  with  his 
bead  to  the  north,  feet  to  the  south,  and  his  body  swinging  downrard.  He 
hong  in  that  position  three  or  four  minutes,  darinff  which  time  he  exclaimed 
two  or  three  times,  'O  Lord,  mv  God !'  and  fell  to  uie  ground.  While  he  was 
hanging  in  that  situation.  Col.  Williams  halloed,  'Shoot  him  I  God  damn 
him !  snoot  the  damned  rascal ! '  However,  none  fired  at  bun.  He  seemed  to 
fsQ  eaay.  He  struck  partly  on  his  right  shoulder  and  back,  his  neck  and 
head  reaching  the  ground  a  little  before  his  feet.  He  rolled  instantly  on  his 
&ee.  From  this  position  he  was  taken  by  a  young  man  who  sprung  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  who  held  a  pewter  fife  in  his  hand,  was 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  having  on  no  coat,  with  his  pants  rolled  above  his 
knees,  and  shirt-sleeves  above  his  elbows.  He  set  President  Smith  against 
tiie  south  side  of  the  well-curb  that  was  situated  a  few  feet  from  the  jail. 
While  doing  this  the  savage  muttered  aloud,  *This  is  old  Jo;  I  know  him. 
I  know  yoa,  old  Jo.  Damn  you ;  you  are  the  man  that  had  my  daddy  shot' 
—intimating  that  he  was  a  son  of  Bog^,  and  that  it  was  the  Missourians  who 
were  doing  this  murder.  LiUl^lcTs  Narrative,  13. 

>*  After  President  Taylor's  account  in  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  the 

best  authorities  on  this  catastrophe  are:    Assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 

Smiik^  the  Prophet  and  the  Patnarch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 

day  Saints;  also  a  Condensed  History  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Saints  from 

Xoiivoo,  by  Elder  John  S.  Fkdlmer  (of  Utah,  U,  S.  A.L  Pastor  of  the  Man- 

(kesLer,  Liverpool,  and  Preston  Conferences.    Liverpool  and  London,  1855; 

JfcMoye  of  the  Qovemor  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois,  in  relation  to  the  disturbances 

is  Haneoek  County,  December  23, 1844-  Springfield,  1S44;  Awful  assassina- 

<iM  <^  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith;  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois 

^tamed  with  innocent  blood  by  a  mob,  m  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  560-75;  A 

JSlvrative  of  the  Massacre  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  by  an  Outsider  and  an 

fjfMnteess,  in  Utah  Tracts,  L ;  and  The  Martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  by  Apos- 

^  John  Taylor,  a  copy  of  which  is  contaiued  in  Burton's  City  of  the 

^^nu,  (S25^.    Brief  accounts  will  be  found  in  Utah  Pamphlets,  23;  Lee^s 

^orsKMitflt,  152-5;  Remy's  Jour,  to  O.  S.  L.  City,  388-96;  HalVs  Mormonism 

fiposed,  15-16;  Greenes  Mormonism,  36-7;  Tullidgp's  Women,  297-300;  Ols- 

'ji»Oi,Qtmh,  derMor.,  100-3;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  189-92;  Mackay's  The 

*orno«»,  169-72;  Smucker's  Hist.  Mar.,  177-9;  Ftrris'  Utah  and  Mormons, 

J3M,  and  in  other  works  on  Mormonism.     In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Dec. 

Wis  an  article  entitled  *  The  Mormon  Prophet's  Tragedy/  which,  however 

My  it  may  lay  clidm  to  Boston  '  smart '  writing,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  con- 

coned  is  simply  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 
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and  faith  must  cease  not  though  prayer  be  unan- 
swered ;  and  they  ask  where  was  the  father  when  the 
son  called  in  Gethsemane?  It  was  foreordained  that 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  should  die  for  the  people ;  and  the 
more  of  murder  and  extermination  on  the  part  of  their 
enemies,  the  more  praying  and  believing  on  the  part 
of  saints,  and  the  more  praise  and  exultation  in  the 
heavenly  inheritance. 

The  further  the  credulity  of  a  credulous  people  is 
taxed  the  stronger  will  be  their  faith.  Many  of  the 
saints  believed  in  Joseph;  with  their  whole  mind 
and  soul  they  worshipped  him.  He  was  to  them  as 
God;  he  was  their  deity  present  upon  earth,  their 
savior  from  evil,  and  their  guide  to  heaven.  What- 
ever he  did,  that  to  his  people  was  right;  he  could 
do  no  wrong,  no  more  than  king  or  pope,  po  more 
than  Christ  or  Mahomet.  Accordingly  they  obeyed 
him  without  question;  and  it  was  this  belief  and 
obedience  that  caused  the  gentiles  to  fear  and  hate. 
There  are  still  open  in  the  world  easier  fields  than  this 
for  new  relij^ions,  which  might  recommend  themselves 
as  a  career  to  young  men  laboring  under  a  fancied  in- 
exorable necessity. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Joseph  Smith,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man. 
His  course  in  life  was  by  no  means  along  a  flowery 
path;  his  death  was  like  that  which  too  often  comes 
to  the  founder  of  a  religion.  What  a  commentary  on 
the  liuman  mind  and  the  human  heart,  the  deeds  of 
those  wlio  live  for  the  love  of  God  and  man,  who  die 
for  the  love  of  God  and  man,  who  severally  and  col- 
lectively profess  the  highest  holiness,  the  highest 
charity,  justice,  and  humanity,  higher  far  than  any 
held  bv  other  sect  or  nation,  now  or  since  the  world 
began — how  lovely  to  behold,  to  write  and  meditate 
upon  their  disputings  and  disruptions,  their  cruelties 
and  injustice,  their  persecutions  for  opinion's  sake, 
their  ravenous  hate  and  bloody  butcheries  I 
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The  founder  of  Monnonism  displayed  a  singular 
genius  for  the  work  he  gave  himself  to  do.  He 
made  thousands  believe  in  him  and  in  his  doctrines, 
howsoever  good  or  evil  his  life,  howsoever  true  or 
false  his  teachings.  The  less  that  can  be  proved 
the  more  may  be  asserted.  Any  one  possessing  the 
proper  abilities  may  found  a  religion  and  make  pros- 
elytes. His  success  will  depend  not  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  statements,  nor  on  their  gross  absurdity 
or  philosophic  refinement,  but  on  the  power  and  skill 
with  which  his  propositions  are  promulgated.  If  he 
has  not  the  natural  and  inherited  genius  for  this  work, 
though  his  be  otherwise  the  greatest  mind  that  ever 
existed,  he  is  sure  to  fail.  If  he  has  the  mental  and 
physical  adaptation  for  the  work,  he  will  succeed, 
whatever  may  be  his  abilities  in  other  directions. 

There  was  more  in  this  instance  than  any  consid- 
eration short  of  careful  study  makes  appear:  things 
spiritual  and  things  temporal;  the  outside  world  and 
the  inside  workings.     The  prophet's  days  were  full  of 
trouble.     His  people  were  often  petulant,  his  elders 
quarrelsome,  his   most   able   followers   cautious  and 
captious.     While  the  world  scoffed  and  the  neighbors 
used  violence,  his  high  priests  were  continually  ask- 
ing him  for  prophecies,  and  if  they  were  not  fulfilled 
at  once  and  to  the  letter,  they  stood  ready  to  apostatize. 
Many  did  apostatize ;  many  behaved  disgracefully,  and 
brought  reproach  and  enmity  upon  the  cause.     More- 
over, Joseph  was  constantly  in  fear  for  his  life,  and 
though  by  no  means  desirous  of  death,  in  moments 
of  excitement  he  often  faced  danger  with  apparent 
indifference  as  to  the  results.     But  without  occupy- 
ing further  space  with  my  own  remarks,  I  will  give 
the  views  of  others,  who  loved  or  hated  him  and 
knew  him  personally  and  well. 

Of  his  physique  and  character.  Parley  P.  Pratt  re- 
inarks:  "JPresident  Joseph  Smith  was  in  person  tall 
^d  well  built,  strong  and  active ;  of  a  light  complex- 
ion, light  hair,  blue  eyes,  very  little  beard,  and  of  an 
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expression  peculiar  to  himself,  on  which  the  eye  natu- 
rally rested  with  interest,  and  was  never  weary  of  be- 
holding. His  countenance  was  ever  mild,  aflBible, 
and  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benevolence,  min- 
gled with  a  look  of  interest  and  an  unconscious  smile 
of  cheerfulness,  and  entirely  free  from  all  restraint,  or 
affectation  of  gravity;  and  there  was  something  con- 
nected with  the  serene  and  steady,  penetrating  glance 
of  his  eye,  as  if  he  would  penetrate  the  deepest  abyss 
of  the  human  heart,  gaze  into  eternity,  penetrate  the 
heavens,  and  comprehend  all  worlds.  He  possessed 
a  noble  boldness  and  independence  of  character;  his 
manner  was  easy  and  familiar,  his  rebuke  terrible  as 
the  lion,  his  benevolence  unbounded  as  the  ocean, 
his  intelligence  universal,  and  his  language  abounding 
in  original  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself. ' 

And  thus  a  female  convert  who  arrived  at  Nauvoo 
a  year  or  two  before  the  prophet's  death:  "The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  Joseph  Smith  I  recognized  him  from  a 
vision  that  once  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream.  His  coun- 
tenance was  like  that  of  an  angel,  and  such  as  I  had 
never  beheld  before.  He  was  then  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  of  ordinary  appearance  in  dress  and  manner, 
but  with  a  child-like  innocence  of  expression.  His  hair 
was  of  a  light  brown,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  complex- 
ion light.  His  natural  demeanor  was  quiet;  his  char- 
acter and  disposition  were  formed  by  his  life-work;  he 
was  kind  and  considerate,  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
all  his  people,  and  considering  everv  one  his  equal/** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  Mormonism  Un-- 
veiled  says:  "The  extreme  ignorance  and  apparent 
stupidity  of  this  modern  prophet  were  by  his  early 
followers  looked  upon  as  his  greatest  merit,  and  as 
furnishing  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  his  divine 
mission . . .  His  followers  have  told  us  that  he  could 
not  at  the  time  he  was  chosen  of  the  Lord  even  write 
his  own  name.     But  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  defi- 

**  Another  account  says  that  at  3G  ho  wcij^cd  212  lb8,  stood  6  feet  in  his 
pDinpe,  was  robust,  corpulent,  ami  jovial,  but  when  roused  to  anger  his  ex 
{ranoQ  was  very  severe. 
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ciencies  are  fblly  supplied  by  a  natural  genius,  strong 
inventive  powers  of  mind,  a  deep  study,  and  an  unusu- 
ally correct  estimate  of  the  human  passions  and  feel- 
ings. In  short,  he  is  now  endowed  with  all  the  re- 
quisite traits  of  character  to  pursue  most  successfully 
the  humbug  which  he  has  introduced.  His  address 
is  easy,  rather  fascinating  and  winning,  of  a  mild  and 
sober  deportment  when  not  irritated.  But  he  fre- 
quently oecomes  boisterous  by  the  impertinence  or 
curiosity  of  the  skeptical,  and  assumes  the  bravado, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  meekness  which  he  pro- 
fesses. His  followers,  of  course,  can  discover  in  his 
very  countenance  all  the  certain  indications  of  a  di- 
vine mission." 

One  more  quotation  will  serve  to  show  the  impres- 
sion that  Joseph  Smith's  doctrines  and  discourse  made 
not  onh  cm  his  own  followers  but  on  the  gentiles,  and 
even  oi>  gentile  divines.     In  1843  a  methodist  minis- 
ter, named  Prior,  visited  Nauvoo  and  was  present 
during  a  sermon  preached  by  the  prophet  in  the  tem- 
ple.    **I  took  my  seat,"  he  remarks,  "in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  congregation,  who  were  waiting  in 
"breathless  silence  for  his  appearance.     While  he  tar- 
ried, I  had  plenty  of  time  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the 
character  and  common  report  of  that  truly  singular 
personage.     I  fancied  that  I  should  behold  a  counte- 
nance sad  and  sorrowful,  yet  containing  the  fiery  marks 
cf  rage  and  exasperation.     I  supposed  that  I  should 
l)e  enabled  to  discover  in  him  some  of  those  thought- 
ful and  reserved  features,  those  mystic  and  sarcastic 
glances,  which  I  had  fancied  the  ancient  sages  to  pos- 
sess.    I  expected  to  see  that  fearful  faltering  look  of 
conscious  shame  which  from  what  I  had  heard  of  him 
lie  might  be  expected  to  evince.     He  appeared  at  last ; 
Wt  how  was  I  disappointed  when,  instead  of  the  head 
Mid  horns  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  I  beheld 
only  the  appearance  of  a  common  man,  of  tolerably 
'^e  proportions. 
"I  was  sadly  disappointed,  and  thought  that,  al- 
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aeyenteenth  century  destroy  the  cause  of  monarchy. 
The  deed  but  reacted  on  those  who  committed  it. 

When  two  miles  on  his  way  from  Nauvoo,  the  gov- 
ernor was  met  by  messengers  who  informed  him  of  the 
assassination,  and,  as  he  relates,  he  was  ''  struck  with  a 
kind  of  dumbness.''  At  daybreak  the  next  morning  ail 
the  bells  in  Carthage  were  ringing.  It  was  noised 
abroad  throughout  Hancock  county,  he  says,  that  the 
Mormons  had  attempted  the  rescue  of  Joseph  and  Hy- 
rum ;  that  they  had  been  killed  in  order  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  that  the  governor  was  closely  besieged  at 
Nauvoo  by  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  could  hold  out 
only  for  two  days.  Ford  was  convinced  that  "  those 
whoever  they  were  who  assassinated  the  Smiths 
meditated  in  turn  his  assassination  by  the  Mormons," 
thinking  that  they  would  thus  rid  themselves  of  the 
Smiths  and  the  governor,  and  that  the  result  would 
be  the  expulsion  of  the  saints,  for  Ford  had  shown  a 
determination  to  defend  Nauvoo,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  from  the  threatened  violence.  Arriving  at 
Carthage  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  found  the  citi- 
zens in  flight  with  their  families  and  effects,  one  of 
his  companies  broken  up,  and  the  Carthage  Greys  also 
disbandmg,  the  citizens  that  remained  being  in  instant 
fear  of  attack.  At  length  he  met  with  John  Taylor 
and  Willard  Richards,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
usage  they  had  received,  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
panic-stricKen  magistrate,  and  addressed  a  letter  to 
their  brethren  at  Nauvoo,  exhorting  them  to  preserve 
the  peace,  the  latter  stating  that  he  had  pledged  his 
word  that  no  violence  would  be  used. 

The  letter  of  Kichards  and  Taylor,  signed  also  by 

Samuel  H.  Smith,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  a 

few  weeks  afterward  died,  as  the  Mormons  relate,  of  a 

broken  heart,  prevented  a  threatened  uprising  of  the 

ttinte."     On  the  29th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  news 

^Wfl  received,  the  legion  was  called  out,  the  letter  read, 

*Td  fha  letter  mm  appended  a  poetscript  from  the  governor,  bidding  the 
''"owQs  defend  themMtyes  until  protection  could  be  fumishedy  and  one  from 
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and  the  fury  of  the  citizens  allayed  by  addresses  from 
Judge  Phelps,  Colonel  Buckmaster,  the  govemor^s 
aid,  and  others.  In  the  afternoon  the  bodies  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  arrived  in  wagons  guarded  by 
three  men.  They  were  met  by  the  city  council,  the 
prophet's  staff,  the  officers  of  the  legion,  and  a  vast 
procession  of  citizens,  crying  out  "amid  the  most 
solemn  lamentations  and  waitings  that  ever  ascended 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  be  avenged  of 
their  enemies."  Arriving  at  the  Nauvoo  House,  the 
assemblage,  numbering  ten  thousand  persons,  was 
again  addressed,  and  "  with  one  united  voice  resolved 
to  trust  to  the  law  for  a  remedy  of  such  a  high-lianded 
assassination,  and  when  that  failed,  to  call  upon  God 
to  avenge  them  of  their  wrongs.  Oh  I  widows  and 
orphans  I  Oh  Americans  I  weep,  for  the  glory  of  free- 
dom has  departed  I" 

Meanwhile  the  governor,  fearing  that  the  Mormons 
would  rise  in  a  body  to  execute  vengeance,  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  explain  his  conduct,^  and  again  called  out  the 
militia.  Two  officers  were  despatched  to  Nauvoo, 
with  orders  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  proceed  thence  to  Warsaw,  where  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  anti-Mormon  militia,  and  forbid 
violent  measures  in  the  name  of  the  state.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  former  place  they  laid  their  instructions 
before  the  members  of  the  municipality.  A  meeting 
of  the  council  was  summoned,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  saints  rigidly  sustain  the  laws  and  the  governor, 
so  long  as  they  are  themselves  sustained  in  their 
constitutional  rights;  that  they  discountenance  ven- 
geance on  the  assassins  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith; 
tliat  instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  they  appeal  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and,  should  the  law  fail,  they 

General  Deminff,  tolling  them  to  remain  quiet,  that  the  aiMimmHon  would 


be  condemned  by  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  UlinoiB,  but  that  they 

in  danger  of  attack  from  Missouri,  and  '  prudence  might  obriate  material 

deitmotion.'  Times  and  Sectsons,  v.  501. 

""Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  IJ.,  v.  664-S;  Maeka^s  TkeJiionmmif  17S- 
9|  and  Anvcka^s  Hut.  Mor..  186-7. 
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leave  the  matter  with  Grod ;  that  the  council  pledges 
itself  that  no  aggressions  shall  be  made  by  the  citizens 
of  Nauvoo,  approves  the  course  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  will  uphold  him  by  all  honorable  means. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  was  then  held  in  the  public 
square;  the  people  were  addressed,  the  resolutions 
read,  and  all  responded  with  a  hearty  amen. 

The  two  officers  then  returned  to  Carthage  and 
reported  to  the  governor,  who  was  so  greatly  pleased 
with  the  forbearance  of  the  saints  that  he  officially 
declared  them  ''human  beings  and  citizens  of  the 
state."  He  caused  writs  to  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
three  of  the  murderers — after  they  had  taken  refuge 
in  Missouri.^  The  assassins  escaped  punishment, 
however;  and  now  that  order  was  restored,  the  chief 
magistrate  disbanded  the  miUtia,  after  what  he  termed 
'^a  campaign  of  about  thirteen  days." 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  1st  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
Richards,  Taylor,  and  Phelps  to  the  citizens  of  Nau- 
voo, and  a  fortnight  later,  an  epistle  signed  by  the  same 
persons  and  also  by  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  despatched 
to  all  the  saints  throughout  the  world.  "Be  peace- 
able, quiet  citizens,  doing  the  works  of  righteousness; 
and  as  soon  as  the  twelve  and  other  authorities  can 
assemble,  or  a  majority  of  them,  the  onward  course 
to  the  great  gathering  of  Israel,  and  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times, 
will  be  pointed  out,  so  that  the  murder  of  Abel,  the 
assassination  of  hundreds,  the  righteous  blood  of  all 
the  holy  prophets,  from  Abel  to  Joseph,  sprinkled 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  son  of  God,  as  the  crim- 
son sign  of  remission,  only  carries  conviction  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  flesh,  that  the  cause  is  just 
and  will  continue;  and  blessed  are  they  that  hold  out 
fiedthful  to  the  end,  while  apostates,  consenting  to  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,  have  no  forgiveness  in 
this  wond  nor  in  the  world  to  come . . .  Let  no  vain 

'In  Meaaage  to  IB,  Legia^^  20,  it  ib  stated  that  some  of  the  murderers  after- 
^lord  soxraidered  on  the  onderBtanding  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  bail. 
IWe  was  not  aoflScient  proof  to  convict  them. 


\. 
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and  foolish  plans  or  imaginations  scatter  us  abroad 
and  divide  us  asunder  as  a  people^  to  seek  to  save  oui 
lives  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  principle,  but  rathei 
let  us  live  or  die  together  and  in  the  enjoyment  ol 
society  and  union.  "*^ 

At  this  time  the  saints  needed  such  words  of  ad- 
vice and  consolation.  Some  were  already  making 
preparations  to  return  to  the  gentiles;  some  feared 
that  their  organization  as  a  sect  would  soon  come  to 
an  end.  To  reassure  them,  one  more  address  was 
issued  on  August  15  th,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve 
apostles,*^  and  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  apostles.  The  saints  were  told  that 
though  they  were  now  without  a  prophet  present  in 
the  flesh,  the  twelve  would  administer  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  that  even  if  they  should 
be  taken  away,  there  were  still  others  who  would 
insure  the  triumph  of  their  cause  throughout  the 
world. 

In  1830,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized  in  a 
chamber  by  a  few  humble  men;  in  1844  the  prophet's 
followers  mustered  scores  of  thousands.  Speedy  dis- 
solution was  now  predicted  by  some,  while  others 
argued  that  as  all  his  faults  would  lie  buried  in  the 
tomb,  while  on  his  virtues  martyrdom  would  shed  its 
lustre,  the  progress  of  the  sect  would  be  yet  more 
remarkable.  The  latter  prediction  was  verified^  and 
after  the  Mormons  had  suffered  another  period  of  per- 
secution, Joseph  Smith  the  martyr  became  a  greater 
power  in  the  land  than  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet. 

*^The  full  text  of  both  letters  is  given  in  Timea  andSeaBong^  v.  SOS,  5M- 
7;  Mackay'a  The  Mormons,  180-2;  Smucker's  Hist,  Mormons,  18^-92. 

^'  Who  ore  thns  described  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Phelps  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Prophet^  a  small  journal  established  to  promnlgato  the  virnn 
of  the  sect:  '  Brigham  Young,  the  lion  of  the  Lord;  Hebw  C.  Kimbdl,  the  her- 


ald of  grace;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  the  archer  of  paradise;  Orson  Hirde,  the  <^Te 
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tmtn;  urson  rratt,  tbe  gause  oi  pnuosopny;  Jonn  Jfi.  nge,  toe  san-diei; 
and  Lyman  Wiohty  the  wila  ram  of  the  mountains.    They  are  good  bmb; 
the  best  the  Lora  can  find.'    See  Mackay'a  The  Mormom^  188. 


branch  of  Israel;  Willard  Richards,  the  keeper  of  the  rolls;  John  T^flor, 

, o-spei;  iieoree  A.  Smith,  the  entel>UtL_ 

truth;  Orson  Pratt,  the  gause  of  philosophy;  John  E.  Fkge,  the  san-dial; 


— ,      -. , .,     — _ ^ — ^    _ ,     — , 

the  champion  of  right;  William  Smith,  the  patriarchal  staff  of  Jacob;  W: 
Woodruff,  the  banner  of  the  gospel;  Georae  A.  Smith,  the  entablatoge  of 


CHAPTEE  VIL 

BBIGHAM  YOXTNG  SUOCEEDS  JOSEPH. 

1844-1845. 
Iki  QunmoK  ojr  Sxtogdbbsion — ^Bioo&apht  ow  Bbigham  Toung — ^Hm  Eablt 

LiFI — GONTXBSION — ^MlSSIONABY    WORK — MaDE     PRBSIDEirr    07    THE 

TwKLTE — HiB  Devotion  TO  THE  Prophet— Sidney  Riodon  and  Brio- 
HAM  TouNo  Rival  Aspirants  tor  jhe  Presidency — Rigdon's  Claixb 
— Public  Mebtinos — ^Brigham  Elected  President  of  the  Church — 
His  Characeebt— TsMPLE-BuiLDiNa — Fresh  Disasters — ^The  Attair  at 
MoRLET— The  Men  or  Quincy  and  the  Men  op  Carthage— The  Mor- 

MOVB  OoNSSNT  to  ABANDON  THEIR  CiTY. 

Upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions claiming  immediate  attention  was,  Who  shall 
be  his  successor?  It  was  the  first  time  the  question 
had  arisen  in  a  manner  to  demand  immediate  solution, 
and  the  matter  of  succession  was  not  so  well  deter- 
mined then  as  now,  it  being  at  present  well  established 
tiiat  upon  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  church 
the  apostle  eldest  in  ordination  and  service  takes  his 
place. 

Personal  qualifications  would  have  much  to  do  with 
it;  rales  could  be  established  later.  The  first  consid- 
eration now  was  to  keep  the  church  from  falling  in 
pieces.  None  realized  the  situation  better  than  Brig- 
bam  Youngs  who  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  he  him- 
self was  the  man  for  the  emergency.  Then  to  make 
it  appear  plain  to  the  brethren  that  God  would  have 
him  take  Joseph's  place,  his  mind  thus  works:  "The 
first  thing  that  I  thought  of,"  he  says,  "  was  whether 
Joseph  had  taken  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  with  him 

BmE.ThuJL,   18  (193) 


it^ 
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from  the  earth.  Brother  Orson  Pratt  sat  on  my 
left;  we  were  both  leaning  back  on  our  chairs.  Bring- 
ing my  hand  down  on  my  knee,  I  said,  'The  keys  of 
the  kingdom  are  right  here  with  the  church.'"  But 
who  held  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ?  This  was  the  all- 
absorbing  question  that  was  being  discussed  at  Nauvoo 
when  Brigham  and  the  other  members  of  the  quorum 
arrived  at  that  city  on  the  6th  of  August,  1844. 

Brigham  Young  was  born  at  Whitingham,  Wind- 
ham county,  Vermont,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1801.  His 
father,  John,  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  served  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  grand- 
father as  surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.*  In 
1804  his  family,  which  included  nine  children,*  of  whom 
he  was  then  the  youngest,  removed  to  Sherbum, 
Chenango  county.  New  York,  where  for  a  time  hard- 
ship and  poverty  were  their  lot.  Concerning  Brig- 
ham's  youth  there  is  little  worthy  of  record.  Lack 
of  means  compelled  him,  almost  without  education, 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  ai>  did  his  brothers,  finding 
employment  as  best  they  could.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  when  he  married  he  had  learned  how 
to  work  as  farmer,  carpenter,  joiner,  painter,  and 
glazier,  in  the  last  of  which  occupations  he  was  an  ex- 
pert craftsman. 

In  1829  he  removed  to  Mendon,  Monroe  county, 
where  his  father  then  resided;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  the  book  of  Mormon  at  the  house  of  his 
brother  Phineas,  who  had  been  a  pastor  in  the  re- 
formed methodist  church,  but  was  now  a  convert  to 
Mormonism.^ 

*  Waite^a  The.  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Harem,  Linforth,  RomIb  Jrom 
lAvfrpool,  1 12,  iiotc,  states  that  his  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  revola- 
tionary  war;  this  is  not  contirmed  by  Mrs  Waite,  who  quotes  from  BrighAm^ 
autobiography.  AL^ain,  Nabby  Howe  was  the  maiden  name  of  Brigham^ 
mother,  as  given  in  his  autobiography;  while  Linforth  reads  Nancy  Howe;  and 
Remy,  Jour,  to  O.  S.  L.  City,  i.  413,  Naleby  Howe. 

"Born  as  follow:  Nancy,  Aug.  0,  17SG,  Fanny,  Nov.  8,  1787,  Rhoda,  Sept. 
10,  1789,  John,  May  22,  1791,  Nabby,  Apr.  23,  1793,  Susannah,  June  7, 1788, 
Joseph,  Apr.  7, 1797, 1'hineas,  Feb.  16,  1799,  and  Brigham,  June  1, 1801.  Two 
others  were  bom  later:  Louisa,  Sept.  25,  1804,  and  Lorenzo  Dow,  Oct.  \% 

1807. 

'InTMd.,  it  is  mentioned  that  before  tho  organization  of  the  latter-day 
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About  two  years  later  he  himself  was  converted*  by 
the  preaching  of  Elder  Samuel  H.  Smith,  brother  of 
the  prophet;  on  the  14th  of  April,  1832,  he  was  bap- 
tized, and  on  the  same  night  ordained  an  elder,  his 
father^  and  all  his  brothers  afterward  becoming  pros- 
elytes. During  the  same  month  he  set  forth  to  meet 
the  prophet  at  Kirtland,  where  he  found  him  and 
several  of  his  brethren  chopping  wood.  "  Here,''  says 
Brigham,  "my  joy  was  full  at  the  privilege  of  shak- 
ing the  hand  of  the  prophet  of  God . . .  He  was  happy 
to  see  us  and  bid  us  welcome.  In  the  evening  a  few 
of  the  brethren  came  in,  and  we  conversed  together 
upon  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  He  called  upon  me 
to  pray.  In  my  prayer  I  spoke  in  tongues.  As  soon 
as  we  rose  from  our  knees,  the  brethren  flocked 
around  him,  and  asked  his  opinion . . .  He  told  them 
it  was  the  pure  Adamic  language ; ...  it  is  of  God,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  brother  Brigham  Young 
will  preside  over  this  church."  In  1835  he  was  chosen, 
as  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the  quorum  of  the 
twelve,  and  the  following  spring  set  forth  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  to  the  eastern  states.  Returning  early 
in  the  winter,  he  saved  the  life  of  the  prophet,  and 
otherwise  rendered  good  service  during  the  great 
apostasy  of  1836,  when  the  church  passed  through  its 
darkest  hour.* 

Brigham  was  ever  a  devoted  follower  of  the  prophet, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  shielded  him  against 
the  persecutions  of  apostates.  At  the  close  of  1837 
he  was  driven  by  their  machinations  from  Kirtland,^ 

ebiirchy  PhiDeas  had  wrought  a  miracle,  'whereby  a  young  girl  on  the  point  of 
death  had  been  restored  to  life/    Remv  does  not  give  his  authority. 

*  At  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Columbia,  Penn.  Tullidge*8  L\fe  of  Young ^  78. 

*  John  Young  was  made  first  patriarch  of  the  church.  He  died  at  Quincy, 
m,  Oct.  12, 1839.  WaiU*B  The  Mormon  Prophet,  2. 

*  TnUidg^M  Life  qf  Brigham  Young,  83.  In  a  speech  delivered  after  he 
became  president,  Brigham  sa^s:  'Ascertaining  that  a  plot  was  laid  to  wvLyXoij 
Joseph  for  the  puipose  of  takmff  his  life,  on  his  return  from  Monroe,  Michi- 
an,  to  Kirtland,  I  procured  a  norso  and  buggy,  and  took  brother  William 
Smith  akmg  to  meet  Joseph,  whom  we  met  returning  in  the  stage-coach. 
Joseph  requested  William  to  take  his  sent  in  the  stage,  and  he  rodo  with  me 
in  m  boggy     We  arrived  at  Kirtland  in  safety.' 

^  'On  the  morning  of  Dec.  22d  I  left  Kirtland  in  consequence  of  the  fury 
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and  took  refuge  at  Dublin,  Indiana,  where  he  was  soon 
afterward  joined  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon. 
Thence,  in  company  with  the  former,  he  went  to  Mis- 
souri, arriving  at  Far  West  a  short  time  before  the 
massacre  at  Haun's  Mill.  Once  more  Brigham  was 
compelled  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  now  betook  himself 
to  Quincy,  where  he  raised  means  to  aid  the  destitute 
brethren  in  leaving  Missouri,' and  directed  the  first 
settlement  of  the  saints  in  Illinois,  the  prophet  Joseph, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  others  being  then  in  prison. 

By  revelation  of  July  8,  1838,®  it  was  ordered  that 
eleven  of  the  quorum  should  *'  depart  to  go  over  the 
[reat  waters,  and  there  promulgate  my  gospel,  the 
Fulness  thereof,  and  bear  record  of  my  name.  Let 
them  take  leave  of  my  saints  in  the  city  Far  West,  on 
the  26th  day  of  April  next;  on  the  building  spot  of  my 
house,  saitli  the  Lord."  As  the  twelve  had  been  ban- 
ished from  Missouri  and  could  not  return  with  safety, 
many  of  the  church  dignitaries  urged  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  revelation  should  not  be  fulfilled.  *'But," 
says  Brigham,  "  I  felt  differently,  and  so  did  those  of 
the  quorum  who  were  with  me."  The  affairs  of  the 
church  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  twelve,  and  their 
president  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  danger. 
*'  The  Lord  had  spoken,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  obey." 

The  quorum  started  forth,  and  reaching  Far  West 
toward  the  end  of  April,  hid  themselves  in  a  grove. 
Between  midnight  of  the  25th  and  dawn  of  the  26th 

of  the  mob,  and  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  apostates,  who  threntened  to 
destroy  me  because  I  would  proclaim  publicly  and  privately  that  I  knew,  by 
the  power  of  the  holy  ghost,  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  the  moct 
high  God,  and  had  not  transgressed  and  fallen,  as  apostates  declared.'  Id.^  84. 

'  *  I  held  a  meeting  with  the  brethren  of  the  twelve  and  the  memben  of 
the  church  in  Quincy,  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  a  letter  was  read  to  the 
people  from  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  saints  at  Far  West,  who  wers 
left  destitute  of  the  means  to  move.  Though  the  brethren  were  poor  and 
stripped  of  almost  every Ihing,  yet  they  manifested  a  spirit  of  willinsneti  to 
do  their  utmost,  oifering  to  sell  their  hats,  coats,  and  shoes  to  aooompush  the 
object.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  $50  was  collected  in  mon^  *nu  Mvend 
teams  were  subscribed  to  go  and  bring  the  brethren.'  7(2.,  80-90. 

'This  is  the  date  given  in  Doctrine,  and  Covenants,  381  (ecL  S.  L.  Qty, 
1876).  See  also  LiiifortK's  Route  from  Liverpool,  112,  note.  TaUidge  givet 
July  8,  1836.  Hfe  qfBrvjham  Young,  90. 
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they  held  a  conference,  relaid  the  foundation  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,^  and  ordained  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  Greorge  A.  Smith  as  apostles  in  place  of  those 
who  had  fallen  from  grace.  "Thus,"  says  Brigham, 
"was  this  revelation  fulfilled,  concerning  which  our 
enemies  said,  if  all  the  other  revelations  of  Joseph 
Smith  came  to  pass,  that  one  should  not  be  fulfilled." 

Upon  the  excommunication  of  Thomas  B.  Marsh, 
in  1839,  the  ofllce  of  president  of  the  twelve  devolved 
by  right  on  Brigham  by  reason  of  his  seniority  of 
membership.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1840,  he  was 
publicly  accepted  by  the  council  as  their  head,  and  at 
the  reorganization  of  the  church  councils  at  Nauvoo 
he  was  appointed  by  revelation  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1843,  president  of  the  twelve  travelling  council. 

After  the  founding  of  Nauvoo,  the  president,  to- 

f  ether  with  three  others  of  the  quorum,^^  sailed  for 
iiverpool,  where  they  arrived  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1840,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  church.  Here  he  was  engaged  for  about  a  year 
in  missionary  work,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Taking 
ship  for  New  York  on  the  20th  of  April,  1841,  he 
reached  Nauvoo  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  prophet,  who  a  few  days  afterward  ^^ 
received  the  following  revelation:  "Dear  and  well- 
beloved  brother  Brigham  Young,  verily  thus  saith 
the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant  Brigham,  it  is  no  more 
required  at  your  hand  to  leave  your  family  as  in  times 
past,  for  your  offering  is  acceptable  to  me;  I  have 
seen  your  labor  and  toil  in  journey ings  for  my  name. 
I  therefore  command  you  to  send  my  word  abroad, 
and  take  special  care  of  your  family  from  this  time 
henceforth  and  forever.     Amen." 

Alreadv  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  was  falling  upon 
the  president  of  the  twelve;  already  the  former  had 

'"Elder  Cutler,  the  master  workman  of  the  house,  recommenced  laying 
the  foundation  W rolling  up  a  large  stone  near  the  soath-east  comer.'  Id.^  92. 

"  Heber  C.  Kimball.  George  A.  Smith,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt.  Reuben 
Hedlock  also  accompanied  them. 

"  On  July  9th.  Doctrine  and  Cove.nanU^  409. 
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foretold  his  own  death ;  but  notwithstanding  the  rev- 
elation, Brigham  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
eastern  states,  and  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire, 
received  news  of  the  tragedy  at  Carthage  jail. 

When  Grovernor  Ford  and  his  militia  were  prepar- 
ing to  march  on  Nauvoo  for  the  purpose  of  forestall- 
ing civil  war,  the  only  course  open  to  the  prophet 
and  his  followers  was  a  removal  from  Illinois,  in  1842 
an  expedition  had  been  planned  to  explore  the  coun- 
try toward  or  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but 
when  Joseph  Smith  put  himself  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  all 
other  matters  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  Brigham 
claimed  that  had  he  been  present  the  assassination 
would  never  have  occurred;  he  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  prophet's  departure  for  Carthage:  rather 
would  he  have  sent  him  to  the  mountains  under  a 
guard  of  elders.  But  Brigham  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  dispensation  of  providence  which  was 
now  to  bring  his  clear,  strong  j  udgment  and  resolute 
will  to  the  front. 

Prominent  among  the  aspirants  for  the  presidency 
of  the  church  was  Sidney  Rigdon,  one  of  the  first  and 
ablest  to  espouse  the  cause,  and  not  altogether  without 
grounds  for  his  pretensions.  He  had  performed  much 
labor,  had  encountered  many  trials,  and  had  received 
scanty  honors,  being  at  present  nothing  more  than 
preacher,  and  professor  of  history,  belles-lettres,  and 
oratory.  By  revelation  of  January  19,  1841,  he  had 
been  offered  the  position  of  counsellor  to  the  prophet,** 

^*  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  406.  In  this  same  reyelation  the  officers  of 
the  priesthood  were  likewise  named:  Uyrum  Smith,  patriarch;  Joseph  Smithy 
presiding  elder  over  the  whole  church,  also  translator,  reyelator,  seer,  and 
prophet,  with  Sidney  Kigdon  and  William  Law  as  cooncUlors,  the  three  to 
constitute  a  quorum  and  first  presidency.  Brigham  Young,  president  oyer 
the  twelve  travelling  council,  who  were  Heber  0.  Kimball,  Parley  P.  Prmtt, 
Orson  Pratt,  Orson  Uyde,  William  Smith,  John  Taylor,  John  K  Page,  WiUocd 
Woodruff,  Willard  Richards,  George  A.  Smith,  and  some  one  to  be  appointed 
in  place  of  David  Patten;  a  hi^h  council,  Samuel  Bent,  H.  G.  Sherwood. 
George  W.  Harris,  Charles  C.  Kich,  Thomas  Grover,  Newel  Knight,  Dayia 
Dort,  Dunbar  Wilson,  Aaron  Johnson,  David  Folmer,  Alpheus  Cutler,  Will 
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if  he  would  consent  to  humble  himself.  But  Sidney 
would  not  humble  himself.  Soon  after  Joseph  s 
death,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  had  a  revela- 
tion of  his  own,  bidding  him  conduct  the  saints  to 
Pittsburgh."  Visiting  that  city,  he  found  the  time 
not  yet  npe  for  this  measure;  and  meanwhile  return- 
ing to  Nauvoo,  the  3d  of  August,  he  offered  himself 
on  the  following  day  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
aided  by  Elder  Marks. 

Sidney  now  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  gain  influ- 
ence and  secure  retainers.  He  must  have  Joseph's 
mantle ;  he  must  have  the  succession,  or  henceforth  he 
would  be  nothing.  It  was  a  momentous  question,  not 
to  be  disposed  of  in  a  day.  To  substantiate  his  claim, 
Sidney  could  now  have  visions  with  the  best  of  them ; 
on  various  occasions  he  told  how  the  Lord  had  through 
him  counselled  the  people  to  appoint  him  as  their  guar- 
dian. He  requested  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
on  the  following  sabbath,  the  8th  of  August,  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  matter.  But  prior  to  this 
meeting  Parley  Pratt  and  two  others  of  the  twelve 
bade  the  candidate  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  John 
Taylor,  who  yet  lay  prostrate  with  his  wounds.  Tay- 
lor expostulated  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Sidney 
continued  to  press  his  claims,  even  assuming  the  sacred 
office,  prophesying  and  ordaining.  On  the  sabbath 
named,  according  to  appointment,  Sidney  and  his  sup- 
porters met  in  the  grove  near  the  temple ;  but  were 
oonfix>nted  by  the  apostles,  with  Brigham  at  their 
head.     Standing  before  them,  Sidney  addressed  the 

iam  Huntington;  president  oyer  a  qnomm  of  high  priests,  Don  Carlos  Smith, 
with  Amma  Lyman  and  Noah  Packard  for  counsellors;  a  priestliood  to  pre- 
iida  arer  the  qnomm  of  elders,  John  A.  Hicks,  Samuel  Williams,  and  Jesse 
Baker;  topreeide  over  the  quorum  of  seventies,  Joseph  Youn^,  Josiah  But- 
to-field,  Imniel  Miles,  Henry  Herriman,  Zera  Pulsipher,  Levi  Hancock, 
James  Foster — this  for  elders  constantly  travelling,  while  the  quorum  of 
sldsrs  was  to  preside  over  the  churches  from  time  to  time;  to  preside  over 
tils  biahopric,  Vinson  Knight,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  Shadrach  Koundy,  and 


^*  See  hii  memorial  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  Times  and  Seasonn^ 
T.  418-23.  Bemy  says  that  he  was  also  instructed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Queen 
VictoriA»  and  overthrow  her  if  she  refused  to  accept  the  gospel.  Jour,  to  O. 
8.  L.  City,  i  411;  a  statement  for  which  I  find  no  authority. 
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Thus  Brighain  Young  succeeded  Joseph  Smith. 
The  work  of  the  latter  was  done.  It  was  a  sin^lar 
work,  to  which  he  was  singularly  adapted ;  the  work  yet 
to  be  done  is  no  less  remarkable,  and  a  no  less  remark- 
able agent  is  raised  up  at  the  right  moment.  Mat- 
ters assume  now  a  more  material  turn,  and  a  more 
material  nature  is  required  to  master  them — ^if  coarser- 
;rained,  more  practical,  rougher,  more  dogmatical, 
iealing  less  in  revelations  from  heaven  and  more  in 
self-protection  and  self-advancement  here  on  earth, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  saints.  ''Strike,  but  hear 
me!"  Joseph  with  Themistocles  used  to  cry;  "I  will 
strike,  and  you  shall  hear  me,"  Brigham  would  say. 

No  wonder  the  American  Israel  received  Brigham 
as  the  gift  of  God,  the  Lion  of  the  Lord,**  though 
the  explanation  of  the  new  ruler  himself  would  have 
been  nearer  that  of  the  modern  evolutionist,  who 
would  account  for  Brigham's  success  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  saints  at  this 
j  uncture  that  their  leader  should  be  less  prophet  than 
priest  and  king,  less  idealist  than  business  manager, 
political  economist,  and  philosopher.  Brigham  holds 
communion  with  spiritual  powers  but  distantly,  per- 
haps distrustfully;  at  all  events,  he  commands  the 
spirits  rather  than  let  them  command  him;  and  the 
older  he  grows  the  less  he  has  to  do  with  them;  and 
the  less  he  has  to  do  with  heavenly  affairs,  the  more 
his  mind  dwells  on  earthly  matters.  His  prophecies  are 
eminently  practical;  his  people  must  have  piety  that 
will  pay.  And  later,  and  all  through  his  life,  his  posi- 
tion is  a  strange  one.  If  the  people  about  Nauvoo  are 
troublesome,  God  orders  him  west ;  and  then  he  tells 

and  afterward  built  up  churches  at  Mantua  and  Mentor  in  that  ttftte.  In 
1830  he  joined  the  Mormon  church,  being  converted  by  the  preaching;  of  Flv- 
ley.  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  177-8, 193-4^ 
209-10;  Cobb's  Mormon  Problem,  MS..  12;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  123-7;  PUts- 
burgh  Oaz,f  in  S,  F,  Bulletin,  Aug.  4,  1876.  Returning  to  Pittsbonjh  after 
his  excommunication,  Sidney  led  a  life  of  utter  obscurity,  and  finally  dkd 
ftt  Friendship,  Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1876.  LippincoU's  Mag., 

1880. 

See  note  41,  p.  192,  this  vol. 
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him  if  roads  are  opened  and  canals  constructed  it  will 
please  him.  From  these  practical  visions  come  ac- 
tions, and  on  a  Sunday  the  great  high-priest  rises 
in  the  tabernacle  and  says:  ''Grod  has  spoken.  He 
has  said  unto  hisprophet,  'Get  thee  up,  Brigham,  and 
build  me  a  city  in  the  fertile  valley  to  we  south, 
where  there  is  water,  where  there  are  fish,  where 
the  sun  is  strong  enough  to  ripen  the  cotton  plants,  and 
give  raiment  as  well  as  food  to  my  saints  on  earth. 
brethren  willing  to  aid  Grod's  work  should  come  to 
me  before  the  bishop's  meeting.'"  "As  the  prophet 
takes  his  seat  a^ain,"  says  an  eye-witness,  ''and  puts 
on  his  broad-bnmmed  hat,  a  hum  of  applause  runs 
around  the  bowery,  and  teams  and  barrows  are  freely 
promised." 

To  whatsoever  Brigham  applied  himself  he  directed 
his  whole  strength,  provided  his  whole  strength  was 
necessary  to   the    accomplishment    of   his   purpose. 
There  were  others  in  the  field  against  him,  aspirants 
for  the  late  prophet's  place,  besides  Sidney ;  but  direct- 
ing his  efforts  only  against  the  most  powerful  of  them, 
the  president  of  the  twelve  summoned  the  quorum  and 
the  people,  as  we  have  seen,  crushed  Bigdon  and  his 
adherents  by  one  of  the  master-strokes  which  he  was 
now  learning,  declared  the  revelations  of  Rigdon  to  be 
of  the  devil,  cut  him  off,  cursed  him,  and  was  himself 
elected  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice,  giving  all 
ostensibly  the  fullest  liberty  to  act,  yet  permitting 
none  of  them  to  do  so,  and  even  causing  ten  to  be  tried 
for  dissenting.     Henceforth  none  dared  to  gainsay  his 
authority ;  he  became  not  only  the  leader  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  their  dictator ;  holding  authority  for  a  time 
as  president  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  finally  in  the 
capacity  of  the  first  presidency,  being  made  president 
of  the  whole  church  in  December  1847. 

Brigham  Young  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  in 
the  prime  of  a  hale  and  vigorous  manhood,  with  ex- 
uberant vitality,  with  marvelous  energy,  and  with  un- 
swerving faith  in  his  cause  and  in  himself.     In  stat- 
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ure  he  was  a  little  above  medium  height;  in  firame 
well-knit  and  compact,  though  in  later  years  rotund 
and  portly;  in  carriage  somewhat  stately;  presence 
imposing,  even  at  that  time,  and  later  much  more  so; 
face  clean  shaven  now,  but  afterward  lengthened  by 
full  beard  except  about  the  mouth;  features  all  good, 
regular,  well  formed,  sharp,  and  smiling,  and  wearing 
an  expression  of  self-sufficiency,  bordering  on  the  su- 
percilious, which  later  in  life  changed  to  a  look  of  sub- 
dued sagacity  which  he  could  not  conceal;  deep-set, 
ffray  eyes,  cold,  stem,  and  of  uncertain  expression, 
ips  thin  and  compressed,  and  a  forehead  broad  and 
massive — his  appearance  was  that  of  a  self-reliant  and 
strong-willed  man,  of  one  born  to  be  master  of  him- 
self and  many  others.  In  manner  and  address  he  was 
easy  and  void  of  affectation,  deliberate  in  speech,  con- 
veying his  original  and  suggestive  ideas  in  apt  though 
homely  plirase.^^  When  in  council  he  was  cool  and 
iin])erturbable,  slow  to  decide,  and  in  no  haste  to  act; 
but  when  the  time  for  action  came  he  worked  with  an 
energy  that  was  satisfied  only  with  success. 

Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  under  all  circumstances 
naturally  a  brave  man,  possessing  great  physical 
strength,  and  with  nerves  unshaken  by  much  excess 
or  siclness.  That  he  was  given  to  strong  drink  has 
often  been  asserted  by  his  enemies,  but  never  by  his 
friends,  and  rarely  by  impartial  observers.  He  was 
always  in  full  possession  of  himself,  being  &r  too 
wise  a  man  to  destroy  himself  through  any  indiscre- 
tion. 

He  was  undoubtedly  the  man  for  the  occasion, 
however,  for  no  other  could,  at  this  juncture,  save 
the  Mormons  from  dissolution  as  a  sect  and  as  a 
people.  If  the  saints  had  selected  as  their  leader  a 
man  less  resolute,  less  confident,  less  devoted  to  his 
cause  and  to  his  people,  a  man  like  Sidney  Rigdon, 

^  Bowles,  Across  the  Continent,  86,  says  that  even  at  64  he  spoke  nngimm* 
iDfttioally.  This  criticism  is  a  fair  commontary  on  the  diflerenoe  between  ft 
Bowlee  «nd  a  Brigluun. 
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for  example,  MormoDism  would  have  split  into  half  a 
dozen  petty  factions,  the  strongest  of  which  would 
hardly  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Discussing  the  great  Mormon  leaders,  Hyde,  who 
though  an  apostate  was  one  of  the  most  impartial  of 
writers,  says:  "Brigham  Young  is  far  superior  to 
Smith  in  everything  that  constitutes  a  great  leader. 
Sm.ith  was  not  a  man  of  genius;  his  forte  was  tact. 
He  only  embraced  opportunities  that  presented  them- 
selves. He  used  circumstances,  but  did  not  create 
ihem.  The  compiHng  genius  of  Mormonism  was 
Sidney  Rigdon.  Smith  had  boisterous  impetuosity, 
but  no  foresight.  Polygamy  was  not  the  result  of  his 
policy,  but  of  his  passions.  Sidney  gave  point,  direc- 
tion, and  apparent  consistency  to  the  Mormon  system 
of  theology.  He  invented  its  forms  and  many  of  its 
ar^guments.  He  and  Parley  Pratt  were  its  leading 
orators  and  polemics.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  acces- 
sion of  these  two  men.  Smith  would  have  been  lost, 
and  his  schemes  frustrated  and  abandoned.  That 
Brigham  was  superior  not  only  to  Smith  but  also  to 
Rigdon  is  evident." 

burton  says:  "His  manner  is  at  once  affable  and 
impressive,  simple  and  courteous, . . .  shows  no  sign  of 

dogpnatism, impresses  a  stranger   with  a   certain 

sense  of  power;  his  followers  are,  of  course,  wholly 
fascinated  by  his  superior  strength  of  brain."  Temper 
even  and  placid,  manner  cold,  but  he  is  neither  morose 
nor  methodistic.  Often  reproves  in  violent  language; 
powers  of  observation  acute;  has  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, and  is  a  keen  judge  of  character.  "If  he  dis- 
likes a  stranger  at  the  first  interview,  he  never  sees 
him  again.  Of  his  temperance  and  sobriety  there  is 
but  one  opinion.  His  life  is  ascetic;  his  favorite  food 
is  baked  potatoes  with  a  little  buttermilk,  and  his 
drink  water.  "^ 

"  Okff  i^tke  8amU8, 292-3;  Mormoniam^  170.  Hyde  is  by  no  means  one  of 
Brigham's  flatterers,  bat  appears  to  speak  from  conviction.  On  the  same 
page  he  remarks:  '  Brigham  may  be  a  great  man,  greatly  deceived,  but  he 
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Further :  though  he  made  his  people  obey  him 
shared  their  privations.     Soon  we  shall  find 
rousing  his  followers  from  the  lethargy  of  des] 
when  their  very  hearts  had  died  within  them, 
when  all  cheeks  blanched  but  his;  speaking  word 
cheer  to  the  men,  and  with  his  own  sick  child  in 
arms,   sharing  his  scant  rations  with  women 
children  who  held  out  their  hands  for  bread. 

For  a  brief  space  after  the  election  of  Brigham 
saints  had  rest.     The  city  of  Nauvoo  continuec 
thrive;**  a  portion  of  the  temple  was  finished 
dedicated,^  the  building  of  the  Nauvoo  house 
council-house  was  progressing  rapidly. 

Their  buildings  were  erected  with  great  sacr 
of  time,  and  amidst  difficulties  and  discouragemec 
consequence  of  poverty.  Money  was  exceedii 
scarce.*^  The  revelation  requiring  tithing,  mad< 
1838,  was  first  practically  applied  in  Nauvoo; 
tenth  day  was  regularly  given  to  work  on  the  tem 
the  penny  subscriptions  of  the  sisters  are  mentio: 
which  was  a  weeUy  contribution,  and  was  inteo 
for  the  purchase  of  glass  and  nails.  Every  effort 
made  to  encourage  manufacture,  and  to  utilize  t 
water-power.     At  a  meeting  of  the  trades  deleg. 

ia  not  a  hjrpocrite;*  and  on  the  next  page:  'Brigham,  however  deoeiv 
still  a  bad  man,  and  a  dangerous  man;  and  as  much  more  dangerooa, 
sincere  in  thinking  ho  is  doing  Ood*s  work,  as  a  madman  is  than  an  Impc 
In  /(/.,  136-40,  we  haye  a  short  and  succinct  narrative  of  Brighomli  < 
up  to  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith,  probably  the  best  tiiat  has  yet 
written  in  such  brief  space. 

"  'Almost  every  strauger  that  enters  our  oit^r  is  excited  with  astc 
ment  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time.'  Likewise  then 
always  work  enough  for  them  among  the  ffentiles,  who  '  did  not  know  h 
make  a  short  jommy-cake  until  our  giru  taught  them.'  Speech  of  '. 
Kimball,  April  8,  1845,  in  Id.,  vi.  973.  Says  John  Taylor:  ^When  W€ 
sottletl  in  >iuuvoo, . .  .farming  lands  out  of  the  city  were  worth  from  $1, 
$5  per  aero;  when  we  left  they  were  worth  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre. 
turned  the  desert  into  a  city,  and  the  wilderness  into  a  fniitfiu  field  or 
andeardens.*  3/UlennicU  Star^  vuL  115,  Bennett  mentions  a  oommunitv 
near  Nauvoo,  which  was  cultivated  in  common  by  the  poorer  nlimm.  H 
of  tJie  Saints,  191. 

'«It  was  dedicated  May  1,  1846,  by  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Oraon  I 
Two  davs  later  they  held  their  last  meeting  there.   Woodr%f*i  Bem,^  H 

^  'When  com  was  brought  to  my  door  at  ten  cents  a  bnsheli  and 
aaadad,  the  money  could  not  be  raised.'  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  p.  0. 
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there  was  intelligent  discussion  as  to  the  place  becom- 
ing a  great  manufacturing  centre.** 

In  January  1845  it  was  proposed  that  a  building 
for  the  high-priests  should  be  erected,  to  cost  $15,000, 
and  the  work  was  cheerfully  undertaken.  There  were 
frequent  entertainments  given  in  the  way  of  dances 
and  public  dinners  in  the  Nauvoo  mansion  and  in  the 
bowery  six  miles  out  of  the  city.^  At  their  confer- 
ence in  April,  thousands  gathered.  The  temple  was 
pushed  forward,  as  the  people  were  counselled  to  re- 
ceive their  endowments  there  as  early  as  possible.  On 
the  24th  of  May  the  walls  were  finished,  and  the 
event  was  duly  celebrated.*  On  the  5th  of  October 
their  first  meeting  in  the  temple  was  held.*^  From 
mites  and  tithings  it  was  estimated  that  a  million  dol- 
lars had  been  raised.  Brigham,  Parley,  and  others 
of  the  quorum  administered  in  the  temples  to  hun- 
dreds of  people,  the  services  often  continuing  all  day 
and  night.**  At  the  end  of  December  one  thousand 
of  the  people  had  received  the  ordinances.  And  all 
this  was  done  midst  renewed  persecutions,  and  while 
the  people  were  making  preparations  to  evacuate  the 
city. 

The  masons  withdrew  the  dispensation  previously 
gnranted  to  Nauvoo,  and  to  this  day  they  refuse  to 
admit  Mormons  into  their  order. 

**  There  was  $500  or  $600  already  collected  from  the  penny  subscriptions, 
which  was  drawn  by  order  of  Brigham  to  meet  a  debt  on  land  which  must  be 
immediately  paid.  JliU.  B,  Youngs  MS.,  Dec.  5,  1844.  John  Taylor  says  it 
wms  intended  to  establish  manufactures  at  Nauvoo  on  a  large  scale,  for  which 
the  Bervices  of  English  emigrants  were  to  be  secured.  At  the  head  of  the 
rapids,  near  NauToo,  stood  an  island,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
dam,  leaving  spaces  for  water-wheeU,  and  thus  securing  power  for  mills. 
fiem..  MS.,  1^20. 

^  In  HuL  B.  Young,  MS.,  July  9, 1845,  is  a  description  of  a  public  dinner 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  church,  where  Young,  Kimball,  Taylor,  and  others  offi- 
ciated at  the  table. 

"*  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  people  assembled.  The  '  Cap-stone 
March,*  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  played  by  Pitt's  band;  Brigham  laid 
oo  the  last  stone,  and  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  whole  congregation 
ihoated,  '  Hoeanna  1  hosanna  to  God  and  the  lamb  !  amen,  amen,  and  omen  I' 
Hitt.  B.  Young,  MS.,  83. 

"The  first  stone  was  hud  April  6,  1841. 

M  *  I  commenced  administering  the  ordinances  of  endowment  at  five  o'clock 
and  oontinned  mitil  half -past  three  in  the  morning.'  /</.,  MS.,  Dec  10,  1845. 
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Fresh  disaster  now  approached  Nauvoo.  Th* 
whigs  and  the  democrats  of  Illinois  had  both  sought 
to  secure  the  Mormon  vote,  until  finally  they  began 
to  declare  that  Mormonism  signified  a  government  not 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  United  States.  The  city 
charter  had  been  repealed  in  January  1845,  and  Dan- 
iel Spencer,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  of  the  murdered  mayor,  was  deposed, 
as  were  all  the  other  city  officers;  a  new  charter  was 
before  the  legislature,  but  never  granted.  These  and 
like  measures,  followed  as  they  were  by  the  discharge 
of  Joseph  Smith's  assassins,  imparted  to  the  gentiles 
renewed  courage.  The  crimes  of  the  whole  country 
were  laid  at  the  door  of  the  saints.  Nauvoo  was  de- 
nounced as  a  den  of  counterfeiters,  cattle-thieves,  and 
assassins,'^  the  leaders  of  the  gang  being  men  who  in  the 
name  of  religion  outraged  all  sense  of  decency.  The 
saints  retaliated  in  kind;  and  shortly  it  came  about  that 
in  sections  settled  by  Mormons  gentiles  feared  to  travel, 
and  in  sections  settled  by  gentiles  Mormons  feared 
to  travel.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  was 
more  like  old-time  feudalism  than  latter-day  repub- 
licanism, Governor  Ford  made  an  inspection  of  the 
city,  and  declared  that  fewer  thefts  were  committed 
in  Nauvoo  in  proportion  to  population  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  state.  The  cause  of  this,  however, 
may  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Nau- 
voo was  chiefly  Mormon,  and  whatever  might  be  their 
depredations  upon  the  gentiles,  the  saints  were  not 
accustomed  to  steal  from  each  other. 

At  a  place  called  the  Morley  settlement,  in  Han- 
cock county,  in  September  1845,  the  people  held  a 
meeting  to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  thievery. 
Though  few  definite  charges  were  advanced,  there 
was  much  said  derogatory  to  Mormon  honesty. 
Presently  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was  heard,  once  or 
twice,  perhaps  more.     It  was  said  the  shots  were  fired 

'^  For  specimens  of  the  aocusations  brought  Against  thenit  see  JSTaiTs  Mar* 
ffumum  ExpoKd^  24-34. 
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by  Mormons^  and  that  they  took  aim  at  the  house  in 
which  the  meeting  was  held;  Soon  the  cry  went 
abroad  that  the  Mormons  were  in  arms,  and  there 
were  quickly  volunteers  at  hand  to  help  the  men  of 
Morley.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
expel  the  saints.  At  the  time  appointed,  armed  bands 
appeared  and  burned  some  twenty  Mormon  dwellings, 
driving  the  inmates  into  the  bushes.^  The  people  of 
Illinois  were  evidently  now  determined  to  adopt  the 
previous  policy  of  the  men  of  Missouri.  This  was  not 
all.  Word  had  come  that  forces  from  Nauvoo  were 
moving  to  the  aid  of  the  Mormons  at  Morley,  where- 
upon the  gentiles  throughout  all  that  region  banded, 
threatening  to  bum  and  drive  out  the  saints  until  not 
one  shouldf  remain.  As  a  beginning,  Buel's  flouring 
mill  and  carding  machine,  near  Lima,  the  property  of 
a  Mormon,  was  reduced  to  ashes.^ 

And  now  the  men  of  Quincy,  their  old  friends  and 
benefactors,  turned  against  them;  and  though  not 
manifesting  the  deadly  hate  displayed  in  some  quar- 
ters, were  nevertheless  resolved  that  the  Mormons 
should  depart  from  the  state.  On  the  22d  the  citi- 
zens met  and  agreed  that  further  efibrts  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  Mormons  were  useless.^ 

Indeed,  the   saints   themselves   had   reached    the 

"Says  the  Quincy  Whig:  *  If  the  Mormons  have  been  guilty  of  crime,  why, 
ponish  them;  bnt  do  not  visit  their  sins  on  defenceless  women  and  children. 
ThiA  is  as  bad  as  the  savages. '  Sheriff  Backcnstos  thus  testifies:  *  It  is  proper 
to  state  that  the  Mormon  conmianity  have  acted  with  more  than  ordinary  lor- 
bearanoe,  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  offering  no  resistance  when  their 
dweUings,  other  baildings,  stacks  of  gmin,  etc.,  were  set  on  fire  in  their 
prvaence,  and  they  have  forborne  nntu  forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue.  * 
FmUmer'H  Expulsion,  19. 

* '  Mobs  commenced  driving  out  the  Mormons  in  the  lower  part  of  Han- 
cock CO.,  and  boming  their  houses  and  property. .  .The  burning  was  con- 
tinned  from  settlement  to  settlement  for  ten  or  eleven  days  without  any  re- 
sistance whatever.  The  people  at  Nauvoo  sent  out  wagons  and  teams  to 
bring  those  people  in  whom  the  mob  had  driven  out  of  their  homes.'  Wells* 
NamUivty  MS.,  35-6.  *  The  mob  said  they  would  drive  all  into  Nauvoo,  and 
all  Nanvoo  into  the  Mississippi'  Richards^  R'^m,,  MS.,  16. 

**  '  It  is  a  settled  thing  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  is  against 
the  Mormons,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  for  them  to  contend  against  it;  and  to 
prevent  bloodshed  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives  on  both  sides  it  is  their 
duty  to  obey  the  public  will,  and  leave  the  state  as  speedily  as  possible. 
That  they  inll  do  this,  we  have  a  confident  hope,  and  that,  too,  before  the 
last  extreme  is  resorted  to,  that  of  force.'  Fhdlmer^a  Expulsion,  20. 
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same  conclusion.  It  was  no  new  idea  to  them,  seek- 
ing a  home  elsewhere.  It  was  a  rough  element,  that  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  an  element  which  brought 
upon  them  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  Compara- 
tively few  additions  were  made  to  their  number  from 
the  bold  border  men  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  most 
of  their  proselytes  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  Europe.  The  whole  great 
west  was  open  to  them;  even  during  the  days  of 
Joseph  there  had  been  talk  of  some  happy  Arca- 
dian retreat  far  away  from  every  adverse  influence;* 
and  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Brigham  the  idea  assumed 
proportions  yet  broader  and  of  more  intensified  form, 
significant  of  western  empire  and  isolation  somewhere 
in  California  or  the  Pacific  isles,  with  himself  as 
leadci',  and  followers  drawn  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe, 

A  general  council  was  held  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  company  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  bo  selected  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  gather  in- 
formation relative  to  the  subject.^  There  were  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  authorities  and  consultations  in 
regard  to  emigrating  to  California.*' 

The  saints  would  go,  they  said,  but  they  must  have 
a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  prop- 
s'On  the  20th  of  Feb.,  1844,  according  to  the  Millennial  Star,  zxiL  819, 
Joseph  counselled  the  twelve  to  send  out  a  delegation  and  '  investigftte  the 
locations  of  (.alifomia  and  Oregon,  and  hunt  out  a  good  location  irhera 
we  can  remove  to  after  the  temple  is  completed,  where  we  can  build  a  dtf 
in  a  day  and  have  a  government  of  our  own.  In  Taylor's  BeminiticeHoes,  MS., 
19,  is  tlie  following:  *A  favorite  song  in  Nauvoo,  and  of  my  own  compofl- 
tion,  was  entitled  **Thc  Unper  California,  0  that's  tlie  land  for  mel*'  what 
is  now  Utah  Ixiing  known  by  that  name.  Joseph  Smith  was  the  fint  who 
talkr-d  of  the  latter-day  saints  coming  to  this  region.  As  early  aa  AuffOBt 
184 '2  he  prophesied  that  the  saints  would  be  driven  to  the  Bocky  Moantamii 
and  there  iK'coine  a  mighty  people.* 
««.Soo  f/ht.  n.  YoHwj,  184.-),  MS.,  19. 

''  F.  1).  Richard!)  read  FiemonVs  Journal  to  the  twelve,  and  later  HMtiiigi' 
account  of  California  was  read.  Hist,  B,  Younfjt  MS.,  908-10.  A  letter  WM 
also  read  to  the  authorities  from  Brother  Sam  Brannan,  stating  that  the  secre- 
tary f)f  war  and  others  of  the  cabinet  were  planning  to  prevent  their  moving 
west — alleging  that  it  was  against  the  law  for  an  armed  body  to  go  from  Um 
U.  8.  to  any  otlier  government;  that  it  would  not  do  to  lot  them  go  to  Oali- 
fomiaor  Oregon,  but  tliat  they  must  be  obliterated.  Hi9t.  B,  Toumg,  MS..  80ft. 
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erty  and  leave  the  country.*  The  meeting  at  Quincy, 
notice  of  which  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  was  sent 
to  NauvoOy  named  six  months  as  the  time  within 
which  the  Mormons  must  depart.  In  answer,  the 
council  of  the  church  replied,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, that  they  could  not  set  forth  so  early  in  the  spring, 
when  there  would  be  neither  food  for  man  or  beast, 
nor  even  running  water,  but  that  it  was  their  full  in- 
tention to  depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  they 
would  go  far  enough,  God  helping  them,  forever  there- 
after to  be  free  irom  their  enemies.  Meanwhile  all 
they  asked  was  that  they  should  not  be  further  mo- 
lested by  armed  bands  or  suits  at  law,  but  rather 
assisted  in  selling  their  property  and  collecting  their 
effects.* 

To  this  the  men  of  Quincy  gave  assent;  at  the  same 
time  pledging  themselves  to  prompt  action  in  case  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  saints  to  keep  their  promise, 
and  taking  measures  to  secure  a  military  organization 
of  the  people  of  Adams  county.*® 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Carthage  would 
remain  idle  while  other  towns  were  acting.  A  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  nine  surrounding  counties 
was  held  there  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
four  commissioners,  among  whom  were  Hardin,  com- 
mander of  the  state  militia,  and  Douglas,  senator,*^ 
were  sent  to  Nauvoo  to  demand  the  departure  of  the 
Mormons.  The  deputation  was  met  by  the  council 
of  the  twelve  with  the  president  at  their  head,  and 
answer  was  promptly  made  that  the  removal  would 

"One  thooBand  families,  including  5,000  or  6,000  souls,  would  remove  in 
the  spring.  Hisi.  B.  Young ^  MS.,  1845,  134.  Hundreds  of  farms  and  some 
2,000  houses  were  offered  for  sale  in  Nauvoo  city  and  countv.  'There  was 
mln  enough  growing  within  10  miles  of  Nauvoo,  raised  by  the  Mormons,  to 
feed  the  whole  population  for  two  years,  if  they  were  to  do  nothing  but  gather 
it  in  and  feast  upon  it.'  /r/.,  MS.,  35. 

"*  A  lengthy  communication  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Briff- 
hsm  Young,  president,  and  Willard  Richards,  clerk.  Printed  in  full  in  Fuil' 
wut'b  Exjmlgum^  20-1. 

^Answer  in  full  in  Id,,  22. 

*^  The  other  two  were  W.  K  Warren  and  J.  A.  McDongaL  TvUidg^M 
Lift  of  Tovng,  & 
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take  place  as  speedily  as  possible.  "  What  guarantee 
will  you  give  us?"  asked  Hardin.  "You  have  our 
all  as  guarantee,"  answered  Brigham.  "Young  is 
right,"  said  Douglas.  But  this  reply  would  not  sat- 
isfy all  the  commissioners,  and  the  twelve  were  re- 
quested to  submit  their  intentions  in  writing,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  governor  and 
people  of  the  state.     This  was  done.*^ 

The  commissioners  then  returned  home;  but  not 
even  yet  were  the  men  of  Carthage  content.  To  the 
resolutions  passed  at  Quincy  were  added  others  of 
similar  nature,  and  the  whole  adopted.  A  plan  of 
organization  was  agreed  upon,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  calling  meetings  and  securing  volunteers, 
who  were  to  select  their  own  officers  and  report  to  the 
Quincy  military  committee.  The  judge  of  Hancock 
county  was  requested  by  this  convention  not  to  hold 


**  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  commiBsioners,  the  saintB  on  the 
day  said,  after  referring  to  their  communication  of  the  24th  to  the  Qoxncy 
committee:  '  In  addition  to  this,  we  would  say  that  we  had  oommenoed 
making  arrangemcuts  to  remove  from  the  country  previous  to  the  recent  dis- 
turbances; that  wo  have  four  companies  of  100  families  each,  and  six  moce 
companies  now  organizing,  of  the  same  number  each,  preparatory  to  a  removaL 
That  1,000  families,  including  the  twelve,  the  high  council,  the  trostees,  and 
general  authorities  of  the  church,  are  fully  determined  to  remove  in  the 
spring,  independent  of  the  contingencies  of  selling  our  property;  and  thia 
company  will  compriac  from  o.OOO  to  G,000  souls.  That  the  enurch,  as  a 
body,  desire  to  remove  with  us,  and  will  if  sales  can  be  e£fected  so  as  to  raise 
the  necessary  means.  That  the  organization  of  the  church  we  represent  is 
such  that  there  never  can  exist  but  one  head  or  presidency  at  any  one  time. 
And  all  good  members  wish  to  be  with  the  organization;  and  all  are  determined 
to  remove  to  some  distant  point,  where  we  shall  neither  infringe  nor  be 
infringed  upon,  so  soon  as  time  and  means  will  permit.  That  we  have  some 
hundreds  of  farms  and  some  2,000  liouses  for  sale  in  this  city  and  county, 
and  we  request  all  good  citizens  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  our  property. 
That  we  do  not  expect  to  find  purchasers  for  our  temple  and  other  public 
buildings;  but  wo  are  willing  to  rent  them  to  a  respectable  community  who 
may  inhabit  the  city.  That  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  altnough 
wo  may  not  find  purchaserB  for  our  property,  we  will  not  sacrifice  it,  nor 
^ive  it  away,  or  sufTer  it  illegally  to  be  wrested  from  us.  That  we  do  not 
intend  to  sow  any  wheat  this  fall,  and  should  we  all  sell,  we  shall  not  put  in 
any  more  crops  of  any  description.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  we  will 
appoint  committees  fix>ni  the  city.  La  llarpc,  Macedonia,  Bear  Creek,  and 
all  necessary  places  in  the  country,  to  give  information  to  purchaoers.  That 
if  these  testimonies  are  not  suthcient  to  satisfy  any  people  that  we  are  in 
earnest,  wo  will  soon  give  them  a  sign  that  cannot  be  mistaken — we  will 
leave  them.*  In  Hist.  D,  Youwj,  MS.,  Nov.  1845,  it  is  stated  that  thers 
were  families  organized  3,285:  wagons  on  hand  1,508;  wagona  cominenoed 
1.892. 
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court  during  that  autumn,  for  fear  of  collision  between 
saints  and  gentiles,  and  the  governor  was  recommended 
to  station  in  that  vicinity  a  small  military  force  to 
keep  peace  during  the  winter. 

During  the  height  of  the  troubles  at  Nauvoo,  Orson 
Pratt  was  in  New  York,  where  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  he  addressed  a  farewell  message  to  the 
brethren  in  the  east,  calHng  upon  such  of  them  as 
had  means  to  sell  their  property,  buy  teams,  and  join 
the  overland  emigration,  and  those  who  had  none  to 
take  passage  in  the  ship  Brooklyn,  chartered  for  the 
purpose  by  Elder  Samuel  Brannan,  and  which  was  to 
sail  round  Cape  Horn,  via  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for 
California.  Shortly  after,  the  Brooklyn  sailed  with 
238  emigrants,  the  price  of  passage  being  $50  for 
adults,  with  $25  additional  for  subsistence.  The  de- 
tails of  this  expedition,  with  names  of  the  emigrants, 
their  doings  in  California,  and  the  departure  ^r  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  a  large  portion  of  them,  is  given 
in  volume  V.  chapter  XX.  of  my  Histoid  of  Calif omia. 
Upon  his  return  to  Nauvoo,  Pratt  brought  $400  worth 
of  Allen's  six-shooting  pistols. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

EXPULSION  PROM  NAUVOa 

1845-1840. 

A  Bust  Citt— Meetino  in  thb  Temple — Saobiiioe  of  Pbofxbtt— Dstaoe- 
MENTS  Move  Forwabd — A  Sinoulak  Exodus — ^Thb  Fib8T  EiiOAXFmiiT 
— Ck)OL  Proposal  from  Brother  Brakkan — ^The  Joubnet—Coubaob 
AND  Good  Cheer — Swelling  of  their  Numbers — ^Thb  Bemnaxt  or 
THE  Saints  in  Nauyoo — Attitude  of  the  Gentiles — ^Ths  Mobmohs 
Attacked — Continued  Hostilities — Thb  Final  Dxfabtubb — Tarn 
Poor  Camp — A  Deserted  City. 

The  holy  city  now  presented  an  exciting  scene. 
Men  were  making  ready  their  merchandise,  and  fami- 
lies preparing  to  vacate  their  homes.  Hundreds  were 
making  tents  and  wagon  covers  out  of  cloth  bought 
with  anything  they  happened  to  have;  companies  were 
organized  and  numbered,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
wagon-shop,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  and  cabinet- 
makers, who  were  all  busily  employed.^  Green  timber 
was  prepared  for  spokes  and  fellots,  some  kiln-dried, 
and  some  boiled  in  salt  and  water.  At  the  Nauvoo 
house  shops  were  established  as  well  as  at  the  mason's 
hall  and  arsenal.  Iron  was  brought  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  blacksmiths  were  at  work 
night  and  day.^ 

Some  three  years  previous,  the  prophet  Joseph  had 
ordered  that  tliere  should  not  be  another  general  con- 

*  Parley  Pratt's  calculation  for  an  outfit  of  every  family  of  6  persons  was 
1  good  wagon,  3  yoke  cattle,  2  cows,  2  beef  cattle,  3  sheep,  1,000  lbs  floor, 
20  lbs  sugar,  1  rifle  and  ammunition,  a  tent  and  tent-poles,  from  10  to  20  lbs 
seed  to  a  family,  from  25  to  100  lbs  tools  for  farming,  and  a  few  other  items, 
the  cost  being  about  $250,  provided  they  had  nothing  else  but  bedding  and 
cooking  utensils.  JltMt.  B.  lounge  MS.,  125. 

>Li  December  the  drying-house  of  emigrating  company  no.  18  was  bnmed 
10  the  ground,  consuming  ^00  worth  of  wagon  timber.  Id,,  MS.,  Deo.  IMS. 
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ference  until  it  could  be  held  in  the  temple.  And 
now,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1 845,  five  thousand  per- 
sons assembled,  and  on  the  following  day  began  the 
great  conference,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  saints, 
however,  were  permitted  but  short  enjoyment  of  their 
beautiful  structure,  a  meagre  reward  for  all  the  toil 
and  money  expended.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  the 
motto  of  it;  and  there  was  little  else  they  could  now 
carry  hence;  the  hewn  stone,  the  wood-work,  and  the 
brass  they  must  leave  behind.  This  building  was  to 
them  as  a  temple  "where  the  children  of  the  last 
kingdom  could  come  together  to  praise  the  Lord." 
As  they  cast  one  last  gaze  on  their  homes  and  the 
monuments  reared  to  their  faith,  they  asked,  "Who  is 
the  Grod  of  the  gentiles  ?     Can  he  be  our  God  ?"• 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Times  and  Seasons  in 
which  appeared  a  notice  of  this  meeting  was  pub- 
lished a  circular  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  brethren  scattered  abroad  throughout 
America,  informing  them  of  the  impending  change. 
"  The  exodus  of  the  nations  of  the  only  true  Israel 
from  these  United  States  to  a  far  distant  region  of 
the  west,  where  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  insatiable 
oppression  will  have  lost  its  power  over  them,  forms 
a  new  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
but  of  this  nation."* 

'  Kane,  with  the  carelessness  usual  in  his  statements,  says  that  the  temple 
was  completed  and  consecrated  in  May,  and  that  the  day  after  its  consecration 
its  ornaments  were  carried  away.  *  For  that  one  day  the  temple  shone  re- 
splendent in  all  its  typical  glories  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  other  abound- 
ing figured  and  lettered  signs,  hieroglyphs,  and  symbols;  but  that  day  only. 
The  aacred  rites  of  consecration  ended,  the  work  of  removing  the  sacrasancta 
proceeded  with  the  rapidity  of  magic.  It  went  on  through  the  night;  and 
when  the  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned,  all  the  ornaments  and  furniture, 
everything  that  could  provoke  a  sneer,  had  been  carried  off;  and  except  some 
fixtores  that  would  not  bear  removal,  the  building  was  dismantled  to  the 
hare  walls.  It  was  this  day  saw  the  departure  of  the  last  ciders,  and  the 
larseat  band  that  moved  in  one  company  together.  The  people  of  Iowa  have 
ioAd  me  that  from  morning  to  night  thoy  passed  westward  like  an  endless 
proceaBioo.  Thej  did  not  seem  greatly  out  of  heart,  they  said;  but  at  the 
top  of  every  hill,  before  they  disappeared,  were  to  be  seen  looking  l)ack,  like 
hMifahfd  Moors,  on  their  anandoned  homes  and  the  far-seen  temple  and  its 
glittering  spire.'  The  Mormons,  21. 

*  TimeA  and  Secuons,  vi.  1018.  In  this  number  is  a  notice,  signed  by  Willard 
Bicbjtfds,  catting  off  William  Smith,  the  prophet's  brother,  for  apostasy. 
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The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  people  of  lUiDois  in  forc- 
ing the  departure  of  the  saints  lays  them  open  to  the 
grave  charge,  among  others,  of  a  desire  to  possess 
their  property  for  less  than  its  value.  Houses  and 
lots,  farms  and  merchandise,  could  not  be  turned  into 
money,  or  even  into  wagons  and  live-stock,  in  a  moment, 
except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Granted  that  the  hier- 
archy was  opposed  to  American  institutions,  that  the 
Mormons  wished  to  gain  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  rule  the  world :  no  one  feared  the  immediate 
consummation  of  their  pretentious  hopes.  Granted 
that  among  them  were  adulterers,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers :  the  gentiles  were  the  stronger,  and  had  laws 
by  which  to  punish  the  guilty.  It  was  not  a  noble 
sentiment  which  had  actuated  the  people  of  Missouri; 
it  was  not  a  noble  sentiment  which  now  actuated  the 
people  of  Illinois,  thus  to  continue  their  persecutions 
during  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  drive  a 
whole  cityful  from  their  homes  out  upon  the  bleak 
prairie  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

In  January  1846  the  council  ordered  that  a  de- 
tachment should  set  forth  at  once,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  saints  should  follow  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. "Beloved  brethren,"  said  their  leader,  "it  now 
remains  to  be  proven  whether  those  of  our  family 
and  friends  who  are  necessarily  left  behind  for  a 
season,  to  obtain  an  outfit  through  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty, shall  be  mobbed,  burned,  and  driven  away  by 
force.  Does  any  American  want  the  honor  of  doing 
it?  or  will  any  Americans  sufier  such  acts  to  be  done, 
and  the  disgrace  of  them  to  remain  on  their  char- 
acter, under  existing  circumstances.  If  they  will, 
let  the  world  know  it." 

The  world  was  soon  to  know  it.  Driven  almost  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  a  large  number  of  the  saints, 
soon  afterward  followed  by  the  president,  the  twelve, 
the  high  council,  and  other  companies,  gathered  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  early  in  February, 

There  was  but  httle  money  in  circulation  through- 
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out  the  west  at  this  time.  Over  vast  wild  sections 
skins  were  the  only  currency,  and  at  the  settlements 
traffic  for  the  most  part  assumed  the  form  of  barter 
or  exchange  of  labor.  It  was,  therefore,  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  saints  to  get  their 

Eroperty  into  portable  form,  even  after  sellmg  their 
knds  at  half  or  quarter  their  value.  The  gentiles, 
of  course,  could  pay  what  they  pleased,  being  the  only 
buyers,  and  the  saints  being  forced  to  sell.  More- 
over, there  was  more  property  thrown  upon  the 
market  than  could  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  so  large  and  thrifty  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  of  itself  sufficient  to  depreciate  property. 
The  best  they  could  do  was  to  exchange  their  lands 
for  wagons  and  horses  and  cattle,  and  this  they  did 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  a  hundred  miles  around  in  search  of  live-stock.* 
And  now,  putting  upon  their  animals  and  vehicles 
such  of  their  househola  effects  as  they  could  carry,  in 
small  detachments  the  migratory  saints  began  to  leave 
Nauvoo.'  Before  them  was  the  ice-bound  river,  and 
beyond  that  the  wilderness. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history  to  this 
migration  from  Nauvoo.  The  exodus  from  Egypt 
was  from  a  heathen  land,  a  land  of  idolaters,  to  a  fer- 
tile region  designated  by  the  Lord  for  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, the  land  of  Canaan.  The  pilgrim  fathers  in  flying 
to  America  came  from  a  bigoted  and  despotic  people — 

*  *  The  MormoDB  went  up  and  down  with  their  furniture,  etc.,  and  traded 
for  aaythisg  that  ooa^jd  travel,  such  aa  an  animal  or  a  wagon. .  .Another 
eompaiiy  went  out  in  May,  but  they  did  not  sell  their  property,  leaving  it 
in  tbe  hands  of  truBtees  to  sell.*  Wella*  Narrative,  MS.,  37.  Their  two- 
itofy  brick  house,  which  they  had  occupied  but  three  months,  and  which 
th^  had  denied  tiiemselves  in  every  way  to  build,  Mrs  Eichards  says  was 
sola  for  'two  yoke  of  half-broken  cattle  and  an  old  wagon.'  Bemrniscences, 

ics.,  2a 

*  *  When  we  were  to  leave  Mo. ,  the  saints  entered  into  a  covenant  not  to 
eeue  their  exertions  until  everv  saint  who  wished  to  go  was  removed,  which 
WM  done. .  .We  are  better  oflf  now  than  we  were  then;. .  .he  [B.  Y.]  wants 
to  see  this  influence  extend  from  the  west  to  the  east  sea.'  Brigham  moved: 
'That  we  take  all  the  saints  with  us,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  that  is,  our 
inflnenoe  and  property;  seconded  by  Elder  Kimball,  and  carried  unanimously. ' 
This  covenant  waa  entered  into  Oct.  6,  1845.  Times  and  Sea^ojis,  vi.  1011. 
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:i  people  making  few  pretensions  to  civil  or  religious 
liberty.  It  was  from  these  same  people  who  had  fled 
from  old-world  persecutions  that  they  might  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  wilds  of  America,  from 
their  descendants  and  associates,  that  other  of  their 
descendants,  who  claimed  the  right  to  differ  from  them 
in  opinion  and  practice,  were  now  fleeing.  True,  the 
Mormons  in  various  ways  had  rendered  themselves 
abominable  to  their  neighbors:  so  had  the  puritan 
fathers  to  their  neighbors.  Before  this  the  Mormons 
had  been  driven  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  where 
they  had  built  themselves  a  city;  this  they  must  now 
abandon,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
savages. 

The  tirst  teams  crossed  about  the  10th,  in  flat 
boats,  which  wore  rowed  over,  and  which  plied  forth 
and  back  from  oarlv  dawn  until  late  into  the  nioflit, 
tikifts  and  other  river  oraft  being  also  used  for 
passenu^ers  and  bairsxaue.  The  cold  increased.  On 
the  IGth  snow  fell  hoavilv:  and  the  river  was  frozen 
over,  so  that  the  romainder  of  the  emigration  crossed 
on  the  ice.  Their  tirst  camp,  the  camp  of  the  congre- 
gation.  was  on  Sugar  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Nauvoo 
and  almost  within  si^ht  of  the  eitv.*  All  their  move- 
ments  were  directed  by  Brigham,  who  with  his  family 
and  a  quorum  of  the  twelve.  John  Taylor,  George  A 
Smith,  Heber  C.  Kiniball.  Willard  Richards,  Orson 
Hvde.  Orson  Pratt,  Parle v  P.  Pratt,  and  Amasa 
Lyman,  joined  the  brethren  on  Sugar  Creek  on  the 
15th.  Wiltorvl  Wov»driitf,  who  had  been  sent  to  pre- 
side over  the  mission  t  ;•  EriLrland.  joined  the  emisrra- 
tion  later  at  Mount  Pis^^a'i. 

On  the  morning:  of  t!:e  1 7th,  all  the  saints  in  camp 
boiniT  !i2^5*^*ii^bled  near  t.u  I :; .1,:-  to  receive  their  lead- 
or's  instructions,  th^.  pvcsiiLiit  stovxl  upright  in  his 
\V2i^on,  and  erii\l  with  a  loud  voice.  "Attention!  the 

'  •  Wtf  eucAUilvsl  .it  S:'.^.ir  O:\vk.  :.•.  :h-.'  ,<:;  >«r.  while  twn  of  my  childran 
V«r»  vwv  ill.  ''"c  *l<-i»:  m  our  u  .-.j;,^::*,  u  ::u*h  wore  pUc«d  clo#o  to  our  tentt.' 
if«ww  *  5/t/ni.'K'«.<,  M>..  lo. 
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whole  camp  of  Israel."^  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
as  the  Lord  had  been  with  them  in  times  past,  how- 
soever singular  had  been  his  method  of  proving  his 
gesence,  so  would  he  be  with  them  in  the  future, 
is  empire,  the  empire  of  his  people,  was  established, 
and  the  powers  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it.^ 

After  this,  with  comparatively  light  hearts,  they 
broke  camp,  and  slowly  wending  their  way  westward, 
disappeared  at  length  beyond  the  horizon,  in  pursuit 
once  more  of  the  ever-mocking  phantom  of  home. 
Whither  they  journeyed  they  were  as  yet  uncertain. 
They  knew  only  that  they  were  to  search  out,  prob- 
ably be3'^ond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  not  indeed 
among  them,  some  isolated  spot,  where,  far  away  from 
the  land  of  boasted  freedom,  the  soil,  the  skies,  and 
mind  and  manners  were  free.  If  they  were  offensive 
to  the  laws,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  were  offensive  to 
them,  they  would  go  where  they  might  have  land  and 
laws  of  their  own. 

Considering  their  situation,  and  what  they  had  been 
lately  called  to  undergo — ignominy,  insult,  the  loss  of 
property,  the  abandonment  of  home — there  was  little 
complaint.  It  was  among  their  opponents,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  recital  of  their  wrongs,  that  the 
saints  were  accustomed  to  put  on  a  long  face  and  strike 
into  a  doleful  strain.     Among  themselves  there  were 

*  The  camp  of  Israel  waa  wherever  the  president  and  apostles  were. 

*It  baa  been  stated  that  after  dismissing  his  congregation  on  the  17th  the 
pnndent  led  several  of  the  twelve  aside  to  a  valley  east  of  the  camp,  and  held 
a  coanciL  A  letter  was  then  read  from  Samuel  Braunan,  a  Mormon  elder 
Ifam  in  New  Tork,  together  with  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  him  and 
ooe  A.  G.  Benson.  Brannan  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a  company  of  saints 
bound  for  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the  agreement  which 
be  forwarded  for  Brigham's  signature  required  the  pioneers  to  transfer  to  A. 
G.  Benaou  and  company  the  odd  numbers  of  all  the  town  lots  that  they  might 
•oqaire  in  the  country  where  they  settled.  'I  shall  select/  writes  Brannan, 
'tns  moat  suitable  spot  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  for  the  location  of  a  commer- 
cial city.'  The  council  refused  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  In  case 
tbey  refnsed  to  sign  the  agreement,  Tullidge  soberly  relates,  LA  ft  of  Brighom 
Tomng^  19-23,  the  president,  it  was  said,  would  issue  a  proclamation,  setting 
forth  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Mormons  to  take  sides  with  either  Mex- 
ico or  Great  Britain agaiost  the  United  States,  and  order  them  to  be  disarmed 
or  dispersed!  Further  mention  of  this  matter  is  made  in  History  of  Califor- 
nia, vol.  V.  cap.  XX.,  this  series. 
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few  people  more  free  from  care,  or  more  lightrhearted 
and  happy. 

In  the  present  instance,  though  all  were  poor  and 
some  destitute,  and  though  man  and  beast  were  ex- 
posed to  driving  rain  and  hail,  and  the  chill  blasts  of  a 
western  winter  often  sweeping  down  upon  them  un- 
checked from  the  limitless  prairie,  they  made  the  best 
of  it,  and  instead  of  wasting  time  in  useless  repining, 
set  themselves  at  work  to  make  the  most  of  their 
joys  and  the  least  of  their  sorrows.  On  the  night  of 
March  1st,  when  the  first  camp  was  pitched  beyond 
Sugar  Creek,  after  prayer  they  held  a  dance^  and 
as  the  men  of  Iowa  looked  on  they  wondered  how 
these  homeless  outcasts  from  Christian  civilization 
could  thus  praise  and  make  merry  in  view  of  their 
near  abandoning  of  themselves  to  the  mercies  of  sav- 
ages and  wild  beasts. ^^  Food  and  raiment  were  pro- 
vided for  all;  for  shelter  they  had  their  tents  and 
wagons,  and  after  the  weather  had  spent  somewhat  of 
its  ruggeduess,  no  extreme  hardships  were  suffered. 
Without  attempting  long  distances  in  a  single  day, 
they  made  camp  rather  early,  and  after  the  usual 
manner  of  emigrants,  the  wagons  in  a  circle  or  semi- 
circle round  the  camp-fire,  placed  so  as  best  to  shield 
them  from  the  wind  and  wild  beasts  and  Indians, 
with  the  animals  at  a  convenient  distance,  some  staked, 
and  some  running  loose,  but  all  carefully  guarded. 
The  country  through  which  they  passed  was  much  of 
it  well  wooded ;  the  land  was  fertile  and  afforded  abun- 
dant pastures,  the  grass  in  summer  being  from  one  to 
ten  feet  high.  Provisions  were  cheap:  corn  twelve 
cents  and  wheat  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  bushel, 

'° '  In  the  latter  part  of  March  we  started  for  Council  Bloffii,  400  milMdit- 
tant,  and  were  three  months  on  the  way.  Crossing  a  long  prairie  in  a  feufol 
storm,  the  mud  became  so  soft  that  we  conid  not  travel,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  encamp;  the  water  was  several  inches  deep  all  over  onr  camDing-groasd; 
we  had  no  wood  for  a  fire,  and  no  means  of  drying  our  soaked  clothing.  In 
the  morning  everything;  was  frozen  fast;  and  a  squirrel  was  found  Iroaen. . . 
Frequently  boughs  were  laid  on  the  ground  before  the  teams  conld  paM. . . 
We  nad  to  cainp  in  mud  until  the  roa^s  were  dry  enough  to  traveL*  Hiomt^i 
MigralioM,  MS.,  18-19. 
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beef  two  cents  a  pound,  and  all  payable  in  labor  at 
what  was  then  considered  good  wages,  say  forty  or 
fif^  cents  a  day. 

Into  the  wilderness  they  went,  journeying  day 
after  day  on  toward  the  setting  sun,  their  hearts 
buoyant,  their  sinews  strengthened  by  a  power  not  of 
this  world.  Forever  fades  the  real  before  the  imag- 
inary. There  is  nothing  tougher  than  fanaticism. 
What  cared  they  for  wind  and  rain,  for  comfortless 
coaches  or  aching  limbs? — the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them.  \Vhat  cared  they  for  insults  and  in- 
justice when  the  worst  this  world  could  do  was  to 
hasten  heaven  to  them  ?  So  on  toward  the  west  their 
long  train  of  wagons  rolled,  leaving  each  day  farther 
and  farther  behind  the  old,  cold,  fanatical  east,  with 
its  hard,  senseless  dogmas,  and  its  merciless  civilization, 
without  murmurings,  without  discord,  the  man  above 
any  other  on  earth  they  most  loved  and  feared  riding 
at  their  head,  or  standing  with  uplifted  and  extended 
hands  as  his  people  passed  by,  blessing  and  comforting 
them.  "We  were  happy  and  contented,"  says  John 
Taylor,  "  and  the  songs  of  Zion  resounded  from  wagon 
to  wagon,  reverberating  through  the  woods,  while  the 
echo  was  returned  from  the  distant  hills.  "^^ 

There  were  brass  or  stringed  instruments  in  every 
company,  and  night  and  morning  all  were  called  to 
prayers"  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  Camp-fires 
drew  around  them  the  saints  when  their  day's  work 
was  finished,  and  singing,  dancing,  and  story-telling 
enlivened  the  hour. 

As  they  went  on  their  way  their  ranks  were  swelled 
by  fresh  bands,  until  there  were  brought  together 
3,000  wagons,  30,000  head  of  cattle,  a  great  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  immense  flocks  of  sheep. 

"  *  It  is  tnie,'  he  writes,  *  that  in  our  sojourning  we  do  not  possess  all  the 
faizories  and  delicacies  of  old-established  countries  and  cities,  but  we  have 
abundanoe  of  the  staple  commodities,  such  as  flour,  meal,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
nulk,  bntter,  and  in  some  instances  cheese,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.*  Letter  in 
MUUnmal  Star,  yiii,  lU. 

"Each  family  had  prayers  separately.  Taylor's  Rem.,  MS.,  9. 
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Richardson  Point"  they  made  their  second  statiouaiy 
camp,  the  third  at  Chariton  River,  the  fourth  at 
Locust  Creek,  where  a  considerable  time  was  spent 
Then  there  were — so  named  by  the  saints — Garden 
Grove,"  a  large  timbered  tract  which  bad  been  burned 
over,  Mount  Pisgah,"  and  finally  Winter  Quarters,  in 
Nebraska,on  the  westsideoftheMissouri.alittle  above 
the  modern  Omaha,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Florence."  At  Garden  Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah 
were  established  farming  settlements  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  to  follow.  In  July  the  main  body 
reached  the  Missouri  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Councd 
Bluffs,  and  soon  afterward  many  crossed  the  river  in  a 
ferry-boat  of  their  own  construction,  and  pitched  their 
tents  at  Winter  Quarters.     Other  large  encampments 
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^>  In  Lee  County,  Iowa,  thrao  weeks  from  their  atartins-pciiot 

"About  J50  miles  from  Nauvoo,  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Onwd  Biver. 
'  Maoy  locatcU  there,  ploughmg  nod  bijwIdk,  and  prepariii);  homes  for  their 
poor  brethren  for  a  I'mper  period.'  J/nrne't  Mi-iroiioitt,  MS.,  19.  'On  the 
morning  of  tbo  2Tth  of  April  the  hng]a  Bounded  at  Garden  Drove,  and  all 
the  Hum  Bssoniblcd  to  orgauize  fur  labor.  Immediately  hundreds  of  men 
were  at  work,  catting  treen,  spHlting  niiU,  m-iking  fences,  cutting  logs  for 
houses,  building  biidgcs,  making  ploughs,  and  lierding  cattle.  Quite  a  num- 
ber were  nent  into  tiio  Mieaouri  setlliiinrn  ts  to  excbaoge  horses  for  oien,  val- 
uable fcalher-bcclB  antl  the  liko  for  provisions  and  ftrticjes  most  needed  in  tba 
camp,  and  the  remainder  engaged  in  ploughing  and  planting.  Measengen 
were  also  dc9])atclicd  to  call  in  the  bands  of  pioneers  scattered  over  tbe  coun- 
try seeking  work,  witii  instructions  to  hasten  tliera  up  to  help  fonn  the  now 
Mttlements  before  the  season  hotl  passed;  ao  that,  in  a  scarcely  conceivable 
space  of  time,  ut  (.iarden  Urovo  .ind  Mount  I'isgah.  industrious  settlemeals 
sprung  up  almost  as  if  by  manic'  TiiUidq''s  lAfi  of  Itrighani  Yornig,  41. 

"  This  lite  w.-ia  discovered  by  Parley,  who  wjis  sent  forward  to  reccHuioitM 
l^  Brigham.  It  was  situutod  on  a  liranch  of  Orond  River,  and  for  year*  was 
the  resting-place  for  the  saints  on  their  way  to  Utah.  Atttobiojf.  P.  Pratt,  381, 

"  Here  TOO  log  cabins  aud  l.V)  dugouts  (cabius  luJf  nnder  ground)  wen 
bnllt.    A  large  quantity  of  hay  was  cut,  and  a  flouring  mill  eraotod.  Id,,  S88> 
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were  formed  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  or  at  points 
near  by,  where  grass  was  plentiful.  In  early  autumn 
about  12,000  Mormons  were  assembled  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, or  were  on  their  way  across  the  plains. 

Leaving  here  the  advance  portion  of  the  emigra- 
tion, let  us  return  to  Nauvoo  and  see  how  it  fared 
with  those  who  were  still  engaged  in  preparations  for 
their  pilgrimage.  It  had  been  stipulated,  the  reader 
will  remember,  that  the  Mormons  should  remove  from 
the  state  in  the  spring,  or  as  soon  afterward  as  they 
could  sell  their  property,  and  that  meanwhile  they 
should  not  be  molested.  Long  before  spring,  thou- 
sands had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  among  whom  were 
all  the  more  obnoxious  members  of  the  sect.  Mean- 
while, how  had  the  gentiles  kept  their  faith  ? 

But  passing  the  cause,  what  a  picture  was  now 
presented  by  the  deserted  city  and  its  exiled  inhabi- 
tants!— the  former,  as  Colonel  Kane  viewed  it — but 
which  view  must  be  regarded  as  ideal  rather  than 
strictly  historical — with  "its  bright  new  dwellings 
set  in  cool  green  gardens,  ranging  up  around  a  stately 
dome-shaped  hill,  which  was  crowned  by  a  noble 
marble  edifice,  whose  high  tapering  spire  was  radiant 
with  white  and  gold.  The  city  appeared  to  cover 
several  miles;  and  beyond  it,  in  the  background,  there 
rolled  off  a  fair  country,  checkered  by  the  careful  lines 
of  fruitful  husbandry." 

To  the  Nauvoo  Eagle  Major  Warren  sent  notice 
from  Carthage,  on  the  16th  of  April,  that  ho  had  been 
directed  by  the  governor  to  disband  on  the  1st  of  May 
the  force  which  had  been  kept  there  ostensibly  for 
the  protection  of  the  saints,  as  the  time  appointed  for 
their  departure  would  expire  on  that  day.^^  The  day 
arrived,  and  there  were  yet  many  Mormons  remaining, 
many  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  remove  on  ac- 

^  'The  removal  of  the  entire  popnlatioD,'  the  major  adds,  'has  been  looked 
forward  to  at  an  event  that  could  alone  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  this  por- 
tioo  of  our  state.'  FuUmer^s  ExpuiHon^  24. 
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count  of  Sickness,  failure  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
oi'  othor  adverse  fortune;  whereat  the  men  of  Illinois 
l)0}^aii  to  bluster  and  threaten  annihilation.  Warren, 
who  had  disbanded  his  troops  on  the  1st,  received  an 
ordrr  from  the  jj^overnor  on  the  following  day  to  mus- 
Uw  thi*ni  into  service  again.  This  he  did;  for  he 
wouM.  if  possible,  see  the  treaty  between  the  Mor- 
mons anil  the  governor  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
whilr  uririnir  the  saints  to  haste,  he  endeavored  to 
stand  between  theui  and  the  mob  which  now  threat- 
cwvd  tiu'lr  lives  and  the  destruction  of  their  prop- 
er! v/' 

\lajor  Warren  appears  to  have  performed  his  duty 
tinulv  and  well,  and  to  have  done  all  that  lay  in  his 
powi  r  (o  proteei  the  Mormons.  In  a  letter  to  the 
(^>;..  r,  UV-.r/.  datovl  ^[ayilOth.  he  writes:  "The  Mor- 
n\oii^  are  Ka\i;i;^  tiu  \.ity  with  all  possible  despatch. 
PuriiiL:*  \\u'  weok  UKiv  hundred  teams  have  crossed  at 
i!>nv  pv^iv.is.  .*!•  aln^nr  \,'^'^0  souls.  The  demonstra- 
iIk  !i^  v..:uk  i  y  :'.A  Mi»r:iK:i  people  are  unequivocal. 
'V:w\  .i:v  Ua\::.^  :':;,  >:at*,  .and  preparing  to  leave, 
\\\:\\  .wrv  v.ua:>  t,!.\l  av.d  nature  have  placed  in 
i:u::  ':.a:;J.>. "  I:  u\i>  ^-.i:  ::>:  lower  class  of  people 
tl'.at  .'..r.y.orcvl  :'.  :*  :'...  ::;.::i-.vi:ate  expulsion  of  the 
:v:. ;:..-.:::  v^:'  :>..  >.;i:-.:s  -:*..o  ".jr.jraiit.  the  biijoted,  the 
bv.::a!.  '.'..^^  vL •..*.:>.  :*.v  '..•iW*.:ss.  arid  prodigate,  those 
N\  >.  '  '*..i:.\i  :'.*...:■  v.'.U:   v.  .i:..:  ^.-v^tod  their  lands. 
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On  the  6th  of  June  the  people  of  Hancock  county 
met  at  Carthage  to  arrange  for  celebrating  the  4th  of 
July.  One  of  the  citizens  rose  and  saia  that  since 
the  Mormons  were  not  all  removed  they  could  not 
rejoice  as  freemen.  Mormon  affairs  then  took  prece- 
dence, and  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  12th, 
an  invitation  being  sent  to  the  gentiles  at  Nauvoo  who 
had  occupied  the  deserted  dwellings  of  the  saints.  It 
happened  that  this  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
assembling  of  the  militia,  with  a  view  to  raise  volun- 
teers for  the  Mexican  war;  and  now,  it  was  thought, 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  show  the  Mormons  the 
military  strength  of  the  county.  The  officers  con- 
ferred, and  without  authority  from  the  governor, 
marched  their  troops,  some  three  or  four  hundred  in 
number,  to  a  place  called  Golden  Point,  five  miles 
from  Nauvoo,  where  they  encamped,  and  opened  com- 
munication with  the  city.  It  happened,  however,  at 
this  juncture,  that  Colonel  Markham  and  others  had 
returned  with  teams  from  Council  Bluffs  for  some  of 
the  church  property,  and  arming  a  force  of  six  or  eight 
hundred,  prepared  to  sally  forth;  the  name  of  Colonel 
Markham  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  the  militia 
fled,  no  one  pursuing  them. 

There  were  yet  remaining,  as  late  as  August,  cer- 
tain sturdy  saints  who,  having  committed  no  crime, 
would  not  consent  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  or 
barred  from  their  occupations.  Among  these  was  a 
party  engaged  in  harvesting  wheat  at  a  settlement  eight 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  the 
gentiles,  although  it  was  forbidden  by  the  men  of  Illi- 
nois that  any  Mormon  should  show  himself  outside  the 
city,  except  en  route  for  the  west.  The  harvesters 
were  seized  and  beaten  with  clubs,  whereupon  the 
people  of  Nauvoo,  both  Mormons  and  gentiles,  took 
up  the  matter.  Some  arrests  were  made,  and  the 
culprits  taken  to  Nauvoo,  but  by  writ  of  habeas  cor- 

[>U8   were  removed  to  Quincy,  where  they  mot  with 
ittle  trouble.     While  in  Nauvoo,  a  gun  in  the  hands 

Bnr.  VzAH.   If 
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troubles  continue,  the  anti-Mormons  almost  coming 
to  blows  among  themselves.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  about  six  hundred  men  are  assembled  at  Car- 
thage, by  order  of  Thomas  Carlin,  a  special  consta- 
ble, ostensibly  to  enforce  the  arrest  of  Pickett,  but 
in  reality  to  enforce  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons. 
Major  Parker  orders   the  constable's   posse  to   dis- 

f^rse,  otherwise  he  threatens  to  treat  them  as  a  mob. 
he  constable  replies  that  if  the  major  should  at- 
tempt to  molest  them  in  discharge  of  their  duty  he 
will  regard  him  and  his  command  as  a  mob  and  so  treat 
them.  "Now,  fellow-citizens,"  declares  a  committee 
selected  from  four  counties,^  in  a  proclamation  issued 
at  Carthage,  "an  issue  is  fairly  raised.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  body  of  men  have  assembled  at  Carthage, 
under  the  command  of  a  legal  officer,  to  assist  him  in 
performing  l^al  duties.  They  are  not  excited — ^they 
are  cool,  but  determined  at  all  hazards  to  execute 
the  law  in  Nauvoo,  which  has  always  heretofore  de- 
fied it.  They  are  resolved  to  go  to  work  systemati- 
cally and  with  ample  precaution,  but  under  a  full 
knowledge  that  on  their  good  and  orderly  behavior 
their  character  is  staked.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Nauvoo  is  a  blustering  Mormon  mob,  who  have  de- 
fied the  law,  and  who  are  now  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  arm  of  civil  power.  Judge  ye 
which  is  in  the  right." 

Intending,  as  it  seems,  to  keep  his  word,  Carlin 
places  his  men  under  command  of  Colonel  Singleton, 
who  at  once  throws  off  the  mask,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  announces  to  Major  Parker  that  the  Mor- 
mons must  go.  On  the  same  day  a  stipulation  is 
made,  granting  to  the  saints  sixty  days'  extension  of 
time,  and  signed  by  representatives  on  both  sides. *^ 

Tofaniteeri  m  may  offer  themBelves,  free  of  cost  to  the  state,  to  repel  it  and 
drfend  the  city.'  FuUmer^s  ExpuUUm,  2&-.30. 

*  Among  the  members  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Brockman,  who  afterward 
took  command  of  the  posse. 

"  Hostilities  to  cease;  the  city  to  be  evacuated  in  60  days,  25  men  re- 
■isining  to  see  the  stipulation  carried  out.  Id.,  34-5. 
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But  to  the  terms  of  this  stipulation  the  men  of  Illi- 
nois would  not  consent.  They  were  sore  disgusted, 
and  rebelled  against  their  leaders,  causing  Singleton, 
Parker,  and  others  to  abandon  their  commands,  the 
posse  being  left  in  charge  of  Constable  Carlin,  who 
summoned  to  his  aid  one  Thomas  Brockman,  a  clergy- 
man of  Brown  county,  and  for  the  occasion  dubbed 
general.  On  the  10th  of  September  the  posse,  now 
more  than  a  thousand  strong,  with  wagons,  equip- 
ments, and  every  preparation  for  a  campaign,  ap- 
proached Nauvoo  and  encamped  at  Hunter  s  farm. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  the  city  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  Mormons,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  gentiles,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  'new  citi- 
zens,' capable  of  bearing  arms,  the  remainder  of  the 
population  consisting  of  destitute  women  and  children 
and  of  the  sick.  Many  of  the  gentiles  had  departed, 
fearing  a  general  massacre,  and  those  who  remained 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  combatants,  for  they  were 
of  course  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  conflict 
which,  if  successful,  would  bring  them  no  credit 
Nothing  daunted,  the  little  band,  under  command  of 
colonels  Daniel  H.  Wells^  and  William  Cutler,  took 
up  its  position  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  in  the  suburbs 
of  Nauvoo,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  enemy's 
camp." 

Before  hostilities  commenced,  a  deputation  from 
Quincy^  visited  the  camp  of  the  assailants,  and  iii 
vain  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  fire  was  opened  on 
the  Mormons  from  a  battery  of  six-pounders,  but 
without  efiect.  Here  for  the  day  matters  rested. 
At  sunrise  the  posse  changed  their  position,  intending 
to  take  the  city  by  storm,  but  were  held  in  check  by 

"Who  afterward  became  lient-gcn.  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  in  Utah. 

*  There  were  about  300  Mormons  and  new  citizens  who  could  then  bear 
•nna  against  the  mob,  but  on  the  day  of  the  fight  no  more  than  100  oooM 
be  foand  to  go,  as  the  Mormons  were  continually  leaving.*  WelU*  Ifcuraiiw, 
M&,  39. 

''John  Wood,  the  mayor,  Major  Flood,  Dr  Conyers,  and  Joel  Rioe.  Sas 
ITatti'  NarraUve,  MS.,  passim. 
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Captain  Anderson**  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  men, 
termed  by  the  saints  the  Spartan  band.  The  enemy 
now  fired  some  rounds  of  grape-shot,  forcing  the  be- 
si^ed  to  retire  out  of  range;  and  after  some  further 
cannonading,  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  skirmish, 
the  Mormons  throwing  up  breastworks  during  the 
night* 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  demand  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  promptly  rejected;  where- 
upon, at  a  given  signal,  several  hundred  men  who  had 
been  stationed  in  ambush,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Mormons,  appeared 
with  red  flags  in  their  hands,  thus  portending  massacre. 
The  assailants  now  opened  fire  from  all  their  batter- 
ies, and  soon  afterward  advanced  to  the  assault, 
slowly,  and  with  the  measured  tramp  of  veterans, 
at  their  head  being  Constable  Carlin  and  the  Rev- 
erend Brockman,  and  unfurled  above  them — ^the 
stars  and  stripes.  When  within  rifle-range  of  the 
breastworks  the  posse  wheeled  toward  the  south,  at- 
tempting to  outflank  the  saints  and  gain  possession 
of  the  temple  square.  But  this  movement  had  been 
anticipated,  and  posted  in  the  woods  to  the  north  of 
the  Mormon  position  lay  the  Spartan  band.  Leading 
on  his  men  at  double-quick,  Anderson  suddenly  con- 
fronted the  enemy  ana  opened  a  brisk  fire  from  re- 
volving rifles.*^  The  posse  advanced  no  farther,  but 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  held  their  ground  bravely 
against  the  Spartan  band,  the  expense  of  ammunition 
in  proportion  to  casualties  being  greater  than  has  yet 
been  recorded  in  modern  warfare.  Then  they  re- 
treated in  excellent  order  to  the  camp.  The  losses 
of  the  Mormons  were  three  killed  and  a  few  slightly 
wounded;  the  losses   of  the  gentiles  are   variously 

"^He  was  more  than  brave,  he  was  presnmptaoue.  Wells,  in  Utah  Notes, 

ICa,n.7. 

*  Vlianj  of  onr  loff  honaes  were  torn  down  by  the  mob,  which  numbered 
1,000  men;  we  made  barricades  of  corn-stalks  stacked  up.'  Wells,  in  Utah 
IfcUt,  Ma,  7. 

^  Elder  John  S.  Fullmer,  then  a  colonel  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  claims  that 
he  directed  this  movement.  Expulsion,  38. 
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stated.**  Among  those  who  fell  were  Captain  Ander- 
son and  his  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  the  former  dying, 
as  he  had  vowed  that  he  would  die,  in  defence  of  the 
holy  sanctuary. 

The  following  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  hostilities 
were  not  renewed;  but  on  that  morning  a  train  of 
wagons,  despatched  by  the  posse  for  ammunition  and 
supplies,  entered  the  town  of  Quincy.  It  was  now 
evident  that,  whether  the  men  of  Illinois  intended 
massacre  or  forcible  expulsion,  it  would  cost  them 
many  lives  to  effect  either  purpose.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  a  committee 
of  one  hundred  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  and  attempted 
mediation.  At  the  same  time  the  Reverend  Brock- 
man  sent  in  his  ultimatum,  the  terms  being  that 
the  Mormons  surrender  their  arms,  and  immediately 
cross  the  river  or  disperse,  and  that  all  should  be 
protected  from  violence.^  There  was  no  alternative. 
The  armed  mob  in  their  front  was  daily  swelling  in 
number,  while  beyond  the  river  still  appeared  the 
red  flag;  their  own  ranks,  meanwhile,  were  being 
rapidly  thinned  by  defection  among  the  new  citi- 
zens.*^ 

"  'Bat  three  in  all  were  killed. .  .Meetings  were  held  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  hlood, . .  .but  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  action,  when  no  blood  was 
shed.'  Wells,  in  UUlH  Notes,  7. 

" '  1st.  The  city  of  Nauvoo  will  surrender.  The  force  of  Reverend  Brock- 
man  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  city  to-morrow,  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  2d.  The  arms  to  be  delivered  to  the  Quincy  com- 
mittee, to  bo  returned  on  crossinff  the  river.  3d.  The  Quincy  committee 
pledge  themselves  to  use  their  inHuenco  for  the  protection  of  persona  and 
property,  and  the  officers  of  the  camp  and  the  men  likewise  pledge  them- 
selves. 4th.  The  sick  and  helpless  to  be  protected  and  treated  with  humanity. 
5th.  The  Mormon  population  of  the  city  to  leave  the  state  or  disperse  as  soon 
as  they  can  cross  the  nvcr.  Gth.  Five  men,  includiug  the  trustees  of  the  church, 
and  £ve  clerks  with  their  familica  (William  Pickett  not  one  of  the  number), 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city  for  the  <li8position  of  property,  free  from 
all  molestation  and  personal  violence.  7th.  Ilostilities  to  cease  immediately, 
and  ten  men  of  the  Quincy  committee  to  enter  the  city  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  aa  soon  as  they  thiuk  proiier.* «  It  will  bo  observed  tliat  nothing  is  said 
about  the  surrender  of  Pickett.     lie  was  not  even  arrested. 

""The  mob  entered  the  temple,  iimtituted  an  inquisition,  and  regardloM 
of  the  Mormons  or  new  citizcnn,  went  fruiii  houne  to  house  plundering  cow- 
yards,  pig-pens,  hen-roosts,  and  bee-stands  indiscriminutely ;  thus  turning  sums 
of  their  best  friends  into  enemie<9,  bunttiug  open  trunks  and  chests,  searchins 
far  arms,  ki'ys,  etc.*  p.  343.     *  In  the  temple  ringing  the  bells,  shontiim,  ana 
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On  the  17th  of  September  the  remnant  of  the 
Mormons  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  same 
daj  the  gentiles  took  possession  of  Nauvoo.*^ 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  spectacle,  as  I  have  said, 
this  upon  the  western  border  of  the  world's  great 
republic  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  A  whole  cityful, 
with  other  settlements,  and  thousands  of  thrifty  agri- 

hAUooing;  they  took  aevenJ  to  the  river  and  baptized  them,  swearing,  throw- 
ing them  backward,  then  on  to  their  faces,  saying:  "The  comroandments  must 
be  fnlfiUed,  and  God  danm  von." '  HisL  B.  Ytmng,  MS.,  345. 

**  The  best  narrative,  ana  indeed  the  only  one  that  enters  circumstantially 
faitoaU  the  details  of  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  is  contained  in  the  Aaatiwina' 
Ham  42/*  Joteph  and  Hyrum  i^mtM,  the  Prophet  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  Church 
of  Latter-dajf  Saints.  AUoa  Condensed  History  of  the  ExpuUion  cf  the  Saints 
frxmiNanvoohy  Elder  John S,  Fultmerfof  Utah,  U.  S,  A,L  Pastof  cftheMnn- 
ckesUr^  Liverpool^  and  Preston  Conferences.  Liverpool  and  London,  1855.  The 
work  is  written  from  a  Mormon  standpoint,  but  including  as  it  does  copies  of 
the  despatches  of  Blinois  officers  and  officials,  of  the  stipulations  between  the 
belligerents,  and  of  some  comments  made  by  the  Quincy  Whig,  appears  iu 
the  main  reliable.  The  author's  comments  on  the  gentiles  are  sutiiciently 
,  and  his  description  of  the  fi^ht  at  Nauvoo  and  the  valor  of  the  saints 
jit  most  of  course  be  taken  with  due  allowance.     For  instance:  *  Seeing 


our  men  take  possession  of  some  vacant  buildings  on  the  line  of  their  ap- 
BitMch,  they  took  a  position  on  an  elevated  spot  of  eround,  and  opened  a 
aaavy  cannonade  at  a  distance  of  something  less  than  half  a  mile.  This  was 
returned  with  great  spirit  on  our  part  from  guns  made  of  steam  shafts  that 
carried  six-pound  baits.  Many  were  the  haHa  that  we  picked  up  as  thev 
eame  rolling  and  bounding  among  us,  and  we  sent  them  back  with  as  much 
spirit  and  precision  as  they  were  first  sent.'  p.  37.  Col  Kane  says:  'A  vin- 
dictive war  was  waged  upon  them,  from  whicn  the  weakest  fled  in  scattered 
parties,  leaving  the  rest  to  make  a  reluctant  and  almost  ludicrously  una- 
vailingdefence.'  The  Mormons,  54.  In  the  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve, 
Dec.  23,  1947,  in  Snow*s  Voice  <^  Joseph,  14-15,  we  read:  *Id.  September 
1846  an  infuriated  mob,  clad  in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  fell  on  the  saints  who 
had  still  remained  in  Nauvoo  for  want  of  means  to  remove,  murdered  some, 
and  drove  the  remainder  across  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa,  where,  destitute  of 
booses,  tents,  food,  clothinc,  or  money,  they  received  temporary  assistance 
from  some  benevolent  souls  in  Quincy,  St  Louis,  and  other  places,  whose 
nsmrs  will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Their  property  in  Hancock 
CO.,  Illinois,  was  little  or  no  better  than  confiscated;  many  of  their  houses 
were  burned  by  the  mob,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  most  of  those  that 
icmaiBed  without  sale;  and  those  who  bargained  sold  almost  for  a  sons;  for 
the  influence  of  their  enemies  was  to  cause  such  a  diminution  in  the  value  of 
prupeity  that  for  a  handsome  estate  was  seldom  realized  enough  to  remove 
the  iamilv  comfortably  away;  and  thousands  have  since  been  wandering  to 
and  fro,  destitote,  afflicted,  and  distressed  for  the  cominon  necessaries  of  life, 
or  onable  to  endure,  have  sickened  and  died  by  hundreds;  while  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  left  solitary  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  an  enduring  monu- 
Bent  of  the  diligence  and  integrity  of  the  saints.'    Mention  of  the  expulsion 


from  Nauvoo  is  of  course  made  in  most  of  the  books  published  on  Monuoii- 
im,  bat  in  none  of  them,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  rabid 
anti-Mormon  works,  which  I  have  not  tiiought  it  worth  while  to  notice,  is 
tiie  coodact  of  the  Illinois  mob  defended. 
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culturists  in  the  regions  about,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  driven  beyond  the  border  by  other  citizens :  not 
by  reason  of  their  religion  alone,  though  this  was  made 
a  pretence;  not  for  breaking  the  laws,  though  this  was 
made  a  pretence;  not  on  account  of  their  immorality, 
for  the  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  not  im- 
maculate in  this  respect;  nor  was  it  altogether  on 
account  of  their  solid  voting  and  growing  political 
power,  accompanied  ever  by  the  claim  of  general  in- 
heritance and  universal  dominion,  though  this  last 
had  more  to  do  with  it  probably  than  all  the  rest 
combined,  notwithstanding  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  the  laws  of  the  republic  permitted  such  massing 
of  social  and  political  influence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  certainty  that  any  of  the  gentile  political 
parties  now  playing  the  role  of  persecutors  would 
gladly  and  unscrupulously  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  It 
was  all  these  combined,  and  so  combined  as  to  engen- 
der deadly  hate.  It  gave  the  Mormons  a  power  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  not  possessed  by  other 
sects  or  societies,  which  could  not  and  would  not  endure 
it;  a  power  regarded  by  the  others  as  unfairly  acquired, 
and  by  a  way  and  through  means  not  in  accord  with 
the  American  idea  of  individual  equality,  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  citizenship.  In  regard  to  all  other 
sects  within  the  republic,  under  guard  of  the  consti- 
tution, religion  was  subordinated  to  politics  and  gov- 
ernment; in  regard  to  the  Mormons,  in  spite  of  the 
constitution,  politics  and  government  were  subordi- 
nated to  religion. 

And  in  regard  to  the  late  occupants  of  the  place, 
the  last  of  the  Mormon  host  that  now  lay  huddled  to 
the  number  of  640  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
in  sight  of  the  city  :^^  if  the  first  departures  from  Nauvoo 
escaped  extreme  hardships,  not  so  these.     It  was  the 

"A  few  months  before,  Nauvoo  with  the  neighboring  Mormon  settlemeoti 
had  contained  some  20,000  saints,  of  whom  in  July  aboat  15,000  were  encamped 
on  the  Missouri  Biver,  or  were  scattered  through  the  western  states  in  search 
of  employment. 
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latter  part  of  September,  and  nearly  all  were  pros- 
trated with  chills  and  fevers ;**  there  at  the  river  bank, 
among  the  dock  and  rushes,  poorly  protected,  without 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  or  anything  to  keep  off  the  force 
of  wind  or  rain,  little  ones  came  into  life  and  were  left 
motherless  at  birth.**  They  had  not  food  enough  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  sick,  nor  clothing  lit  to 
wear.  For  months  thereafter  there  were  periods 
when  all  the  flour  they  used  was  of  the  coarsest,  the 
wheat  being  ground  in  coffee  and  hand  mills,  which 
only  cut  the  grain;  others  used  a  pestle;  the  finer  meal 
was  used  for  bread,  the  coarser  made  into  hominy. 
Boiled  wheat  was  now  the  chief  diet  for  sick  and  well. 
For  ten  days  they  subsisted  on  parched  corn.  Some 
mixed  their  remnant  of  grain  with  the  pounded  bark 
of  the  slippery  elm  which  they  stripped  from  the 
trees  along  their  route. 

This  encampment  was  about  two  miles  above 
Montrose  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was  called  the 
Poor  Camp.  Aid  was  solicited,  and  within  three 
weeks  a  little  over  one  hundred  dollars  was  collected, 
mostly  in  Quincy,  with  provisions  and  clothing, 
though  the  prejudice  against  them  was  deep  and 
strong."  Some  of  the  people  were  crowded  into 
tents,  made  frequently  of  quilts  and  blankets;  others 
in  bowers  made  of  brush ;  others  had  only  wagons  for 
shelter.  They  suffered  from  heavy  thunder-storms, 
when  the  rain  was  bailed  out  with  basins  from  their 
beds.  Mothers  huddled  their  children  in  the  one 
dress  which  often  was  all  they  possessed,  and  shaking 
with  ague  or  burning  with  fever,  took  refuge  from 
the  pitiless  storms  under  wagons  and  bushes.* 

"  While  at  Montroee,  Heber  C.  Kimball  writes  thus  in  hia  journal  of  the 
condition  of  his  family,  his  wife  having  a  babe  a  few  days  old,  and  he  himself 
ill  with  agne.  *  I  went  to  the  bed;  my  wife,  who  was  shaking  with  the  a^ne, 
faaTing  two  children  lying  sick  by  her  side;. .  .the  only  child  well  was  little 
H^>er  Parley,  and  it  was  with  ditficulty  he  could  carry  a  two-quart  pail  full 
oi  wmter  from  a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. ' 

•*  *  Sacb  deaths  occurred  from  exposure  and  fright  in  Nauvoo.  The  camp 
journalist  recorded:  Effect  of  persecution  by  the  Illinois  mob.* 

'^The  trustees  from  Nauvoo  also  distributed  clothing,  and  molasses,  salt, 
•nd  salt  pork.  HiM.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1840,  383. 

^Mr»  Clara  Young^s  Ejcperience,  MS.,  3. 
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"  While  the  people  for  the  raostf  part  were  ill  with 
chills  and  fever,"  says  Wells,  "quail  fell  into  camp  and 
were  picked  up  with  ease.^^  This  supply  was  looked 
upon  as  miraculous  by  the  half-famished  people.  So 
long  had  they  been  lashed  by  the  fierce  winds  of 
misfortune,  that  now  they  accepted  with  gratitude 
this  indication  of  providential  care. 

Wagons  were  sent  from  Winter  Quarters  for  the 
removal  of  the  people  from  Poor  Camp;  and  gradually 
all  reached  the  various  stations  in  which  the  Mormons 
had  gathered.**  ^ 

Of  their  long  journey  many  painful  incidents  are 
recorded.  Weakened  by  fever  or  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, and  with  sluggish  circulation,  many  were 
severely  frost-bitten.  Women  were  compelled  to 
drive  the  nearly  worn-out  teams,  while  tending  on 
their  knees,  perhaps,  their  sick  children.  The  strength 
of  the  beasts  was  failing,  as  there  were  intervals  when 
they  could  be  kept  from  starving  only  by  the  browse 
or  tender  buds  and  branches  of  the  cotton-wood,  felled 
for  the  purpose.*^ 

At  one  time  no  less  than  two  thousand  wagons 
could  be  counted,  it  was  said,  along  the  three  hundred 
miles  of  road  that  separated  Nauvoo  from  the  Mor- 
mon encampments.     Many  families  possessed  no  wag- 

'*  *  On  the  9th  of  October,  while  our  teams  were  waiting  <m  the  banks  of  tht 
Miss,  for  the  poor  saints. .  .left  without  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,. .  .and 
nothin.ir  to  start  their  iouniey  with,  the  Lord  sent  flocks  of  quail,  whiok  lit 
upon  their  wagons  and  on  tlieir  empty  tables,  and  upon  the  ffronnd  witUa 
their  reach,  which  the  saints,  and  even  the  sick,  caught  wiw  their  hands 
until  they  were  satisfied.'  Hint.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847,  0.  This  pbenoms- 
non  extended  some  30  or  40  miles  along  the  river,  and  was  generally  observed. 
The  qnail  in  immense  quantities  had  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  bat  it  being 
beyond  their  strength,  had  dropped  into  the  river  boats  or  on  the  bank? 
Wells,  in  Vfah  Aotrs,  MS.,  7. 

*®.Sec  77i«  Mormons:  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  HUtorieai  8oeietg  <ff 
PernsyliKinia,  March  2G,  1850,  by  Thomas  L.  Kane.  Philadelphia,  1S50.  A 
copy  of  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Orson  PrcUVa  Works,  ana  in  Mtuhajfs 
Tne  Mormons,  200-4.').  The  story  of  the  Mormon  exodus,  as  handed  dowa 
to  us  by  a  man  of  Colonel  Kane's  powers  of  observation,  woald  have  beea  a 
valuable  record  were  it  not  plainly  apparent  that  truth  is  too  often  saorifksed 
to  diction.  Among  Mormon  writers  we  find  no  detailed  narrative  of  this 
exodus,  and  among  others  little  that  is  not  borrowed  from  the  colonel's  dis- 
course. 

**Snow*8  Biography,  89. 
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ons,  and  in  the  long  procession  might  be  seen  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  lumbering  cart,  under 
whose  awning  lay  stretched  its  fever-stricken  driver, 
to  the  veriest  makeshifts  of  poverty,  the  wheelbarrow 
or  the  two-wheeled  trundle,  in  which  was  dragged 
along  a  bundle  of  clothing  and  a  sack  of  meal — all  of 
this  world's  goods  that  the  owner  possessed 

On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the 
wagons  were  drawn  up  in  double  lines  and  in  the  form 
of  squares.  Between  the  lines,  tents  were  pitched  at 
intervals,  space  being  left  between  each  row  for  a 
passage-way,  which  was  shaded  with  awnings  or  a 
lattice-work  of  branches,  and  served  as  a  promenade 
for  convalescents  and  a  playground  for  children. 

And  what  became  oi  Nauvoo?  The  temple  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  tempest,^  and  all  the  wood-work 
consumed,  while  the  rock  was  utilized  for  miles  around 
as  foundations  of  houses,  for  door-steps,  and  other  pur- 
poses. A  French  company  coming  in  later  bought  the 
stone  from  those  in  possession,  and  built  wine-vaults. 
Foundations  of  builaings  were  broken  up,  and  houses 
once  surrounded  by  carefully  tended  flower-gardens, 
pillaged  of  all  that  was  valuable,  were  now  abandoned 
oy  their  ruthless  destroyers.*^  "At  present,"  writes 
Linforth,  'Hhe  Icariansform  the  most  important  part 
of  the  population  of  Nauvoo . . .  They  live  in  a  long 
ugly  row  of  buildings,  the  architect  of  which  and  of 
the  school-house  was  a  cobbler."  In  the  house  built 
for  the  prophet  and  his  family  dwelt  in  1854  the 
prophet's  widow,  his  mother,  and  his  family.*' 

^The  temple  was  half  dcttroycd  by  fire  ou  Not.  19,  1848.  Nauvoo  Pa- 
tnoL,  in  MUUnnial  Star,  zi.  p.  46;  and  on  May  27»  1850,  further  damaged 
hy  a  tornado.  Hancock  Patriot ,  in  M<Mckay*$  The  Mormons,  210.  For  cot  of 
reouMJata,  see  IAr\foriKB  Route  from  Liverpool  to  O.  S.  L.  Valley,  62,  and 
Hfde*a  Mormonism,  140.  See  also  George  Q.  Cannon,  in  Juvenile  Instructor, 
toL  is.  no.  5,  and  fVeila*  NarraUve,  MS.,  41;  Desertt  News,  Aug.  24,  1850; 
FrwUier  Otiardian,  Julv  24,  1850. 

^  Ab  James  Linforth  describes  in  writing  of  Nauvoo  in  1858. 

^BouUfrom  Liverpool  to  Q,  8.  L,  VaUey,  63. 
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beside  tbem.  At  Cutler  Park  there  were  friendly 
negotiations  made  with  Big  Elk,  chief  of  the  Oraahas, 
who  said:  "I  am  willing  you  should  stop  in  my  coun- 
try, but  I  am  afraid  of  my  great  father  at  Washing- 
ton."* 

As  the  United  States  pretended  to  hold  the  title 
to  the  land,  it  was  thought  that  the  Pottawattamies 
had  no  right  to  convey  their  timber  to  others;  so 
Brigham  enjoined  that  there  should  be  no  waste  of 
timber  within  these  limits,  but  that  as  much  as  was 
necessary  might  be  used.  A  permit  for  passing 
through   their  territory,   and   for   remaining  while 
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^ ,  was  obtained  from  Colonel  Allen,   who 
was  acting  for  the  United  States.* 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  first 
bands  of  emigrants  crossed  the  Missouri,  some  of  them 
still  moved  westward  as  far  as  the  Pawnee  villages  on 
Grand  Island,  intending  to  select  a  new  home  before 
winter.  But  the  evil  tidings  from  Nauvoo,  and  the 
destitute   condition  in   which   other   parties   of  the 

■  'the  OmabM  caoMd  ttiem  tome  troab1«,  >a  they  would  ateal  with  one 
k^  while  wa  fed  them  with  the  othor.'  IlUl.  B.  Young,  M3.,  40,  Oct.  18th. 

■  Hi*.  B.  ToitKg,  H8.,  ISM,  9S-0.  Maj.  Huver  broaght  tbe  Mormons 
U  Winter  Qiwrten  letter*  fram  WMhington,  ezpeoting  them  to  1eav«  the 
PottewBttuiie  iMHb  in  the  epring.  See  cor.,  Hit.  B.  Yoang,  MS.,  441-52. 
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beside  the  sea  was  to  be  their  final  resting-place,  they 
would  not  have  told  it.  When  they  turned  their 
back  on  Nauvoo,  the  whole  western  coast  was  before 
them,  with  its  multitudinous  mountains  and  valleys, 
its  rivers  and  lakes,  and  long  line  of  seaboard.  Of  the 
several  parts  of  this  immense  territory,  ownership 
and  right  of  occupation  were  not  in  every  instance  de- 
termined. The  question  of  the  boundary  line  between 
England's  possessions  and  those  of  the  United  States 
had  stirred  up  no  small  discussion  and  feeling,  and 
out  of  the  present  war  with  Mexico  would  doubtless 
arise  some  changes.^  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
the  minds  of  many,  before  ever  the  migratory  saints 
had  reached  the  Missouri  Kiver,  that  when  the  pres- 
ent troubles  with  Mexico  were  ended  the  United 
States  would  have  California.  But  however  this  might 
be,  the  saints  had  a  firm  reliance  on  an  overruling 
providence,  and  once  adrift  upon  the  vast  untenanted 
west,  their  Grod  and  their  sagacity  would  point  out  to 
them  their  future  home.  Thus  it  was  that  while  the 
Mormons  in  the  western  states  took  the  route  over- 
land, another  portion  living  at  the  east  took  passage 
round  Cape  Horn,  the  intention  being  that  the  two 
bodies  of  brethren  should  come  together  somewhere 
upon  the  Pacific  slope,  which  indeed  they  did.® 

The  national  title  to  what  is  now  the  Pacific  United 
States  being  at  this  time  thus  unsettled,  and  the 
Mormons  having  been  driven  from   what  was  then 

'In  a  letter  to  Pres.  Polk,  dated  near  GouDcil  Blafis,  Auff.  0,  1846,  the 
determinatioiii  was  expreteed,  'that  as  soon  as  wo  are  settled  in  the  ^eat  basin, 
w«  desigii  to  petition  the  U.  S.  for  a  territorial  govt,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  British  and  south  by  the  Mexican  dominions,  east  and  west  by  the  sum- 
mits of  tiie  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mts.*  And  a^ain  elsewhere:  *  We  told  Col  Kane 
wo  intended  settling  in  the  sreat  basin  on  Sear  River  Valley;  that  those  who 
went  round  by  water  would  settle  in  S.  F.  That  was  in  council  with  the 
twfXre  and  Col  Kane.'  HUt,  B,  Young,  MS.,  133,  140. 

•In  kit  addren  to  the  saints  in  Great  Britain,  dated  Liverpool,  1840,  Elder 
John  Xsjlor  says:  'When  we  arrive  in  California,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mexican  government,  each  family  will  be  entitled  to  a  lar^o  tract  of 
knd,  amcwinting  to  several  hundred  acres;  but  as  the  Mexican  ana  American 
aatione  are  now  at  war,  should  Cal.  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
nation*  tiiere  has  been  a  bill  before  congress  in  relation  to  Or.,  which  will 
imdoubtedly  pass,  appropriating  G40  acres  of  land  to  every  male  settler.' 
6'tor,  viii.  115. 
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the  United  States,  it  was  considered  but  natural,  as 
indeed  it  seemed  to  be  a  necessity,  that  they  would 
take  possession  of  such  unoccupied  lands  in  the  region 
toward  the  Pacific  as  best  suited  them.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  hold  possession  of  such 
lands  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  been  charged  with  doing. 

They  now  applied  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton for  work,  offering  to  open  roads,  transport  mifi. 
tary  stores,  or  perform  any  other  service  which  the 
government  might  require  in  this  farthest  west,  even 
to  assist  in  fighting  its  battles.  Such  occupation 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them  in  this 
new  country,  where  land  was  fertile  and  plenty  and 
free,  and  possessing  as  they  did  lar^e  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  sheep,  with  no  market  and  but  little 
money.  And  on  the  other  hand,  being  on  the  ground, 
accustomed  to  work,  and  having  every  facility  at 
hand  without  long  and  expensive  transportation,  they 
could  give  more  and  better  work  for  the  pay  than 
the  government  could  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

They  even  asked  for  aid  direct  about  the  time  the 
exodus  began,  being  represented  at  Washington  by 
Elder  Jesse  C.  Little,®  who,  aided  by  Colonel  Kane, 
Amos  Kendall,  and  others,  brought  the  matter  before 
President  Polk.  While  negotiations  were  yet  in 
progress,  news  arrived  that  General  Taylor  had  al- 
ready won  two  victories  over  the  Mexicans;  where- 
upon the  elder  addressed  a  petition  to  the  president, 
stating  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Mormons 
had  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  for  California,  while  some 
had  departed  by  sea,  and  in  Great  Britain  alone  were 
forty  thousand  converts,  all  resolved  to  join  the  saints 
in  their  promised  land.  Many  of  them  were  without 
means;  they  were  compelled  to  go;  they  wanted 


*  In  the  letter  appointing  and  giving  instmctions  to  £Slder  Little  it  the 
following:  'If  our  government  should  offer  facilitiefl  for  emigrating  to  the 
western  coast,  embrace  those  facilities  if  possible.  Aa  a  wile  and  faitbfol 
man,  take  every  advantage  of  the  times  you  can.'  TuUidge*9  Z^e  qf  Brigkmm 
Young^  48, 
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sistance  either  in  the  way  of  work  or  otherwise.  The 
Mormons  were  true-hearted  Americans,  the  memo- 
rial went  on  to  say,  and  if  the  government  would 
assist  them  in  their  present  emergency,  the  petitioner 
stood  ready  to  pledge  himself  as  their  representative 
to  answer  any  call  the  government  might  make  upon 
them  for  service  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Slder  Little  was  taken  at  his  word.  At  a  cabinet 
meeting,  held  a  day  or  two  after  his  petition  was  pre- 
sented, the  president  advised  that  the  elder  be  sent 
at  once  to  the  Mormon  camps,  and  there  raise  a 
thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  California  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  while  a  thousand  more 
be  sent  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  for  the  same  purpose, 
on  board  a  United  States  transport.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  elder,  in  company  with  Kane,  should 
proceed  westward,  the  latter  bearing  despatches  to 
Kearny,  then  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  with  a  view  to 
raising  a  corps  of  about  five  hundred  men. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Kearny  issued  an  order  to 
Captain  James  Allen  of  the  1st  dragoons  to  pro- 
ce&i  to  the  Mormon  camp,  and  there  raise  four  or 
five  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  receive  the  pay 
and  rations  of  other  infantry  volunteers.  They  were 
then  to  be  marched  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they 
would  be  armed;  after  which  they  would  proceed  to 
California  by  way  of  Santa  F6.  They  were  to  enlist 
for  twelve  months,  after  which  time  they  were  to  be 
discharged,  retaining  as  their  own  property  the  arms 
furnished  them. 

In  pursuance  of  his  orders.  Captain  Allen  proceeded 
to  Mount  Pisgah,  where  on  the  26th  he  made  known 
his  mission.  After  a  conference  with  the  church 
council  at  that  point,  Allen  went  to  Council  Bluffs, 
where  on  the  1st  of  July  it  was  determined  by 
President  Young  that  the  battalion  should  be  raised. 
In  two  weeks  the  corps  was  enrolled,  and  mustered 
in  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  president  of  the  church 

Ban,  Utah.    1A 
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promising  to  look  after  the  wants  of  the  families  of 
those  enlisting. 

Though  in  reality  a  great  benefit  to  the  brethren, 
there  were  some  hardships  connected  with  the  meas- 
ure.^^  As  Brigham  and  others  were  on  their  way  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Pisgah  to  aid  in  obtaining  these 
recruits,  they  passed  800  west-bound  wagons.  At 
their  encampments  on  each  side  the  river  there  was 
much  serious  illness,  and  as  many  of  the  teamsters 
had  been  withdrawn  for  this  campaign,  much  heavy 
work  fell  upon  the  women  and  children,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm." 

After  a  ball  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  the  vol- 
unteers next  day  bade  farewell  to  their  families  and 
friends,  and  accompanied  by  eighty  women  and  chil- 
dren,^^  set  forth  on  their  march/*  on  the  1st  of  August 
arriving  at  Fort   Leavenworth.     Here  the  men  re- 

^°  So  ingrafted  in  their  minds  was  the  idea  of  persecntion,  and  so  aoens- 
toxned  were  they  now  to  complaining,  that  when  the  government  acceded  to 
their  request,  there  were  many  who  believed,  and  so  expressed  themselves, 
that  this  was  but  an  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  whose 
people,  after  driving  tliem  from  their  borders,  had  now  come  upon  them  to 
make  a  draft  on  their  licalthiest  and  hardiest  men,  forcing  them  to  eepantte 
from  their  wives  and  children  now  in  the  time  of  their  extremest  need,  under 
penalty  of  extermination  in  case  of  refusal.  And  this  idea,  which  wae  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  facts,  is  present  in  the  minds  of  some  even  to  this  day. 
In  order  to  facilitate  enlisting,  or  for  some  other  cause  best  known  to  himaeu, 
Brigham  deemed  it  best  to  preserve  this  idea  rather  than  wholly  disabnae 
their  minds  of  it;  for  in  his  address  to  the  brethren  on  the  15th  of  July  he 
said:  '  If  we  w<ant  the  privilege  of  going  where  we  can  worship  Ood  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences,  wo  must  raise  the  battelion.*  In  his 
address  at  the  gathering  of  the  pioneers  on  the  24th  of  Jnlv,  1^0,  Wilford 
Woodruff  said:  'Our  government  called  upon  ns  to  raise  a  battalion  of  500 
men  to  go  to  Mexico  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  country.  This  draft  was  ten 
times  greater,  according  to  the  i>opulation  of  the  Mormon  camp,  than  was 
made  upon  any  other  portion  of  our  nation. .  .Whether  our  govenunent  ex- 

ricted  we  would  comply  with  the  request  or  not,  is  not  for  me  to  say.     Bat 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  plan  was  laid  by  certain  parties  for  our  de- 
struction if  we  did  not  comply.*  Utah  Pioneern^  S3d  Ann.^  20. 

11  *  Most  of  our  people  were  sick;  in  fact,  the  call  for  500  able-bodied  men 
from  Council  Bluffa  for  Mexico,  by  the  government,  deprived  us  of  about  all 
our  strength.'  Richarch^  Rnn.,  M.S.,  2.5. 

*' Compare  official  re}/<)rt  iu  (/,  S.  Houm  Ex.  Doc,  no.  24,  Slat  Con^. 
1st  Scss.,  and  Tyler\^  IJUt.  Mormon  Battalion,  and  note  discrepancies  in  noara 
to  numbers  enlistc<l  aud  discharged.  The  names  of  those  who  reached  Odi- 
fomia  will  be  found  in  my  pioneer  register,  JIuU.  CaLf  this  series. 

''  'The  members  started  upon  their  pilgrimage  cheerfully, 'says  Woodruff, 
'  understanding  that  they  occupied  the  pli^e  of  a  ram  caughtina  Uiicket^  and 
were  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.'  Utah  PUmeen,  20. 
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ceived  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  to  each  was 
given  a  bounty  of  forty  dollars,  most  of  the  money  be- 
ing  sent  back  to  the  brethren  by  the  hands  of  elders 
Hyde,  Taylor,  and  others,  who  accompanied  the  bat- 
talion to  that  point,  and  there  bade  them  God  speed." 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  corps  resumed  its 
march  toward  Santa  F^,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  arriving  at  that  place  in  two  parties  on  the  9th 
and  12th  of  October.  There  eighty-eight  men  were 
invalided  and  sent  back  to  Pueblo  for  the  winter,  and 
later  a  second  detachment  of  fifty-five,  being  found 
unfit  for  service,  was  also  ordered  to  Pueblo."  Many 
of  them  found  their  way  during  the  following  year  to 
the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

From  Santa  F6  the  remainder  of  the  troops  set 
forth  for  San  Diego,  a  journey  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred  miles,  the  entire  distance  between  that  town 
and  the  Mormon  camps  on  the  Missouri  exceeding 
two  thousand  miles.  Much  of  the  route  lay  through 
a  pathless  desert;  at  few  points  could  food  be  obtained 
in  suflScient  quantity  for  man  or  beast,  and  sometimes 
even  water  failed.  Wells  were  sunk  in  the  wilderness; 
but  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  men  travelled  for  a 
hundred  miles  without  water."     Before  leaving  Santa 

***Here  they  received  100  tents,  one  for  every  6  privates.*  *Tbepay- 
mMter  remarked  that  every  one  of  the  Mormon  battalion  could  write  his  own 
name,  bat  only  aboat  one  third  of  the  volunteers  he  had  previously  paid  could 
do  to.'  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1846,  18.  *Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  was  brousht  in  by  Parley^  Pratt  from  Ft  Leavenworth,  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  allowance  tor  clothing  paid  the  battalion.  It  was  counselled  that 
tfcda  money  be  expended  in  St  Louis  for  the  families;  three  prices  have  to  be 
paid  here;. .  .we  wish  they  should  all  act  voluntarily,  so  that  they  may  have 
no  reflections  to  cast  upon  themselves  or  counsellors.'  Id..,  MS.,  1846,  150. 
'  When  the  goods  were  bought,  prices  had  advanced  and  ferriage  was  very 
high,  all  of  which  brought  uie  goods  higher  than  was  anticipate,  and  pro- 
duced some  grumbling  in  camp.*  Id.,  MS.,  1847,  12. 

u  Families  accompanying  the  battalion  were  ordered  to  Pueblo  for  winter 
qoartera.  Hitt.  B,  lounq,  MS.,  1846, 260.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Pueblo 
consisting  of  89  men  and  18  laundresses.  Later  in  this  vol.,  I  refer  to  affairs 
at  Paebk)  as  furnished  me  in  a  very  valuable  manuscript  by  Judge  Stone  of 
Colorada 

^  In  a  general  order  issued  at  Son  Diego  on  Jan.  30,  1847,  by  command  of 
Lieat-eol  St  George  Cooke,  then  in  charge  of  the  battalion,  vice  Col  Allen,  de- 
ceased, the  men  are  thus  complimented  on  their  safe  arrival  at  the  shores  of 
tlie  Pacific:  '  History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  ec^ual  inarch  of  infan- 
try; nine  tenths  of  it  tkroogh  a  wilderness,  where  nothmg  but  savages  and 
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¥6  rations  were  reduced,"  and  soon  afterward  further 
reduced  to  one  half  and  finally  to  one  quarter  allow- 
ance, the  meat  issued  to  the  troops  being  the  flesh  of 
such  animals  as  were  unable  to  proceed  further,  though 
their  hides  and  entrails  were  eagerly  devoured,  being 
gulped  down  with  draughts  of  water,  when  water 
could  be  had.^®  While  suffering  these  hardships  the 
men  were  compelled  to  carry  their  own  knapsacks, 
muskets,  and  extra  ammunition,  and  sometimes  to 
push  the  wagons  through  heavy  sand,  or  help  to  drag 
them  over  mountain  ranges. 

Passing  through  a  New  Mexican  pueblo  on  the 
24th  of  October,  some  of  the  men  were  almost  as 
naked  as  on  the  day  of  their  birth,  except  for  a  breech- 
clout,  or  as  their  colonel  termed  it,  a  'centre-clothing,' 
tied  around  the  loins.  In  this  plight,  near  the  midcUe 
of  December,  the  battalion  reached  the  San  Pedro 
River,  some  three  hundred  and  forty  strong,  and  here 
occurred  the  only  battle  which  the  saints  militant 
fought  during  their  campaign — an  encounter  with  a 

wild  beasts  are  found;  or  deserts  where,  for  the  want  of  water,  there  is  no 
liying  creature.  There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor,  we  have  dag  deep  wells, 
which  the  future  traveller  will  enjoy.  Without  a  guide  who  had  travened 
them,  we  have  ventured  into  trackless  prairies,  where  water  waa  not  foond 
for  several  marches.  With  crowbar  and  pickaxe  in  hand,  we  hare  worked 
our  way  over  mountains  which  seemed  to  aefy  aught  save  the  wild  goart^  and 
hewed  a  passage  through  a  chasm  of  living  rock,  more  narrow  than  onr  wagons.* 
Smithes  kUe,  Progre^ts,  and  Travels^  10. 

^'  *  Until  further  orders,  three  fourths  pound  of  floor,  alao  three  foorths 
rations  sugar  and  coffee  will  be  issued.  Beef,  one  and  a  half  poonda  will  bo 
issued  for  a  day's  ration.*  Order  No,  11 1  Headquarian  Mormon  BaUalkm, 
Santa  Fd.     A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tyl€r*8  H%$L  Mor.  BaUaUoH^  175-6. 

^'  During  the  march  from  Santa  F<S  to  San  Diego  a  aonff  waa  compoeed  hf 
Levi  W.  Hancock,  a  musician  belonging  to  company  B.  it  waa  entatlad  the 
'Desert  Route,'  and  commences: 

Whllo  here  beneath  a  raltry  sky. 
Our  fambhed  mnlea  and  oattle  ale; 
Scarce  aught  but  skin  and  bonee  rtmita, 
To  feed  {loor  suldlors  on  the  plain. 

Chonu:  How  hunl  to  atarve  aud  wear  Uf  out 
Upon  this  iiundy  desert  route. 

We  sometimes  now  for  lack  of  bread, 
Are  loss  than  quarter  rations  fed, 
And  soon  expect,  for  all  of  meat, 
Naught  else  than  broke-down  molee  to  Mft. 

Now  half-sftarved  oxen,  oTcr^lrllled, 
Too  weak  to  dmw,  for  beef  are  killed; 
And  gnawing  hunger  prompting  men. 
To  eat  small  entrails  and  the  skm. 

/d,  181-2. 
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herd  of  wild  bulls.  Thence,  without  further  adventure 
worthy  of  note,  they  continued  their  march,  and  reach- 
ing the  Pacific  coast  on  the  29th  of  January,  1847, 
found  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  peacefully  over  the 
town  of  San  Diego.^ 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  career  of  the  Mor- 
mon battalion  will  be  found  in  my  History  of  Call- 
fornia.  It  remains  only  to  add  here  that  about  one 
hundred  of  the  men  reached  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
winter  of  1847,  while  some  remained  on  the  Pacific 
coast.** 

The  alacrity  displayed  by  the  Mormon  president  in 
raising  this  battalion  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
causes;  to  the  fear  of  further  persecution  should  the 
levy  be  refused,  and  to  a  desire  of  showing  that,  not- 
withstanding their  maltreatment,  the  saints  were  still 

>*  In  ^  CbneiM  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  in  the  Mexican  War,  18jf6 
-1S47,  by  SergeanU  Daniel  Tlyer,  (Salt  Lake  aty,)  1881,  8vo,  376  pp.,  we 
have  a  most  valuable  book,  and  one  that  forms  the  leading  aathonty  on 
this  subject.  Thoogh  written,  of  course,  from  a  Mormon  standpoint,  and 
marked  by  the  credulity  of  his  sect,  the  execution  of  the  work  is  all  that  its 
title-page  promises.  In  the  introduction,  occupying  100  pages,  we  have 
President  John  Taylor*s  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  Colonel 
Kane's  discourse  on  the  Mormons,  and  a  poem  by  Eliza  IL  Snow,  entitled 
The  Mormon  Battalion,  and  First  Wagon  Load  over  the  Great  American  Desert, 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  original  matter.  Tyler  was  a  mem- 
ha  of  company  C  in  the  battalion,  and  no  doubt  speaks  the  truth  wlien  he 
says  in  his  preface  that '  neither  labor,  pains,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in 
tiM  effort  to  make  this  a  just  and  authentic  history.  Among  other  authori- 
ties may  be  mentioned  Homers  Migr.  and  SeULemH,  L,  D,  Saints,  MS.,  32-3; 
Xeh^her^s  EaHy  Justice,  MS.,  3;  Woodruff's  Rem.,  MS.,  76;  Henry  W.  Big- 
ler's  Diary  qfa  Mormon  in  California,  MS.,  in  which  last  we  have  a  faithful 
and  interesting  record  of  the  Mormon  battalion  and  Mr  Biglcr's  account  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  The  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  Calif  or- 
ma:  an  Historic^  and  Personal  Narrative,  by  P.  St,  George  Cooke,  Brigadier 
and  Brevft  Major-general  U.S.  A.,  N.  Y.,  1878,  l*2mo,  gives  some  additional 
matter,  as  do  the  loumal  and  report  of  that  olhcer  in  U.  S.  Sen.  Doc.  No.  8, 
30th  Cong.,  Special  Sess. ,  and  in  I  louse  Ex.  Doc. ,  30th  Cong. ,  Ist  Sess. ,  no.  41, 
pp.  £49-d3.  Cooke,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  command  of  the  battalion, 
items  have  also  been  gathered  from  U.  S.  House  Ex.  Doc.,  3 Ist  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.,  uo.  24,  p.  22;  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff's  Speech,  in  Utah  Pioneers, 
aSd  ann.,  19-lS;  Smith's  Rise,  Progr&ts,  and  Travels,  8-11;  TuUUlge's  Life  of 
Brigham  Young,  41-76;  Olshawsen,  Gesch,  de  Mor.,  142-4;  and  Kane^s  The 
Mormons,  27-9.  Biographical  notices  of  some  of  the  members,  and  the  names 
of  the  women  who  accompanied  the  battalion,  are  given  in  TuUidge^s  Women, 
KTt,  432,  443-4. 

"In  the  Frontier  Guardian,  March  7,  1849,  is  a  notice  copied  from  the  5^ 
Joseph  Gazette,  stating  that  the  members  of  the  battalion  can  at  ouce  receive 
their  extra  pay  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  notice  is  signed  by  Paymaster 
Thoa  S.  Bryant. 
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unswerving  in  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
While  all  this  carried  weight,  the  bounty  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  no  insignificant  consideration, 
nor  the  hope  that  this  battahon  might  serve  as  van- 
guard to  Brigham's  host,  provided  he  carried  out  his 
partially  formed  purpose  to  settle  in  California. 

At  the  close  of  1846,  about  twelve  thousand  souls 
had  assembled  in  the  Mormon  camps,  a  portion  of 
them  being  yet  stationed  as  far  eastward  as  Garden 
Grove.  Of  the  rest  a  few  had  made  their  way 
to  some  Atlantic  port  and  taken  ship  for  Califor- 
nia; many  had  dispersed  throughout  the  country, 
some  of  whom  were  now  gathering  at  the  ren- 
dezvous. Though  the  first  bands  that  crossed  the 
Mississippi  encountered  no  very  severe  hardships,  as 
I  have  said,  the  sufferings  of  those  who  set  forth  later 
have  few  parallels,  even  among  the  pioneers,  who,  a 
year  or  two  afterward,  followed  their  track  westward 
in  search  of  gold.'^ 

Mount  Pisgah,  the  next  encampment  west  of  Grar- 
den  Grove,  was  on  the  middle  fork  of  Grand  River. 
Through  this  winter  of  1846-7,  which  was  one  of 
severest  struggle,  there  was  great  lack  of  food  and 
clothing.  They  could  not  go  on  because  they  had 
no  teams,  most  of  them  being  employed  in  bringing 
forward  the  emigration  from  the  Mississippi.     Many 

*^  Instance  the  experiences  of  Mrs  Richards,  ReminUcenees,  MS.,  paitim. 
While  on  their  journey  toward  the  Missouri,  having  parted  from  her  hnaband 
who  was  about  starting  on  a  mission  to  England,  her  little  daughter  wai  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  the  mother  was  prematurely  confined  in  a  waffoa  with  a 
son,  who  died  soon  after.  *0ur  situation  was  pitiable;  I  had  uo  Boitable  food 
for  myself  or  my  child;  the  severe  rain  prevented  our  having  aay  fire;  on 
the  third  day  wc  resumed  our  journey.  In  ten  ilays  we  reached  Mt  Piagah; 
my  little  girl  wad  ver\'  ill,  aud  £  was  also.  Wo  continued  our  journey  tiu  we 
rcachc'l  my  mother  at  ( 'utlrr  Park,  and  here,  after  weeks  of  almost  incred- 
ible suffcriug,  my  little  daughter  died.  A  few  days  previously  she  had  asked 
for  sraue  i>«>tato  soup,  the  lii-st  thin^  she  had  shoviii  any  desire  for  for  wodui 
aud  as  wc  \\  ere  then  travcllini;.  wc  came  in  sight  of  a  potato-field.  One  of  the 
sisters  c>aL;erly  apkcd  for  a  single  potato.  A  rough  woman  impatiently  heard 
her  storj'  thruu;:  r,  and  putting  her  hands  on  her  shoulders,  marched  her  oat 
of  the  huuso,  sa^  ig,  "I  won't  give  or  sell  a  thing  to  one  of  you  damned  Mor 
mons."  I  turned  on  my  l)ed  and  wept,  as  I  heard  them  trying  to  oomfort 
my  little  one  in  her  disappointment.  When  she  was  taken  from  ma  I  oo]/ 
lived  because  I  could  not  die.  * 
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families  were  aQtirely  out  of  provisioDS,  and  their  des- 
titute neighbors  were  sorely  taxed."  A  fatal  sick- 
ness swept  through  the  camp,  and  soon  there  were 
not  sufficient  persons  to  nurse  the  sick;  frequently 
burials  were  hastened  with  little  ceremony.  In  the 
spring  of  1847,  Lorenzo  Snow  was  made  president  of 
the  camp.  The  men  were  put  to  work  wherever  they 
could  get  it.  Seed  was  planted,  and  the  result  was 
enough  not  only  for  themselves,  but  they  were  enabled 
to  send  supplies  to  the  camp  at  Council  Bluffs.* 
Snow  instituted  religious  ceremonies  and  amusements 
to  brighten  and  encourage  them.  He  describes  a  dance 
in  his  log  cabin,  where  clean  straw  was  spread  over 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  walls  draped  with  sheets. 
Turnips  were  scooped  out  and  in  them  were  placed 
lighted  candles,  which,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
earth  and  cane,  or  fastened  on  the  walls,  imparted  a 
picturesque  effect.  Dancing,  speeches,  songs,  and 
recitations  varied  the  exercises,  which  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer. 

On  each  side  of  the  hills  where  now  stands  Council 
Bluffs  could  be  seen  the  white  canvas  tents  of  a  Mor- 
mon encampment,  from  which  arose  at  sunrise  the 
smoke  of  hundreds  of  fires.  After  the  morning  meal, 
the  men  employed  themselves  in  tending  herds,  in 
plantiDg  grain  and  vegetables,  or  in  building  houses 
for  winter.  Many  of  them  were  excellent  craftsmen, 
and  could  fell  a  tree,  and  split  its  trunk  into  boards, 
scantling,  rails,  posts,  or  whatever  were  needed,  as 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  any  considerable  number  died  of  starvation. 
'Only  thoae  died  of  it  ontrisht,'  says  ICane  in  The  Atormons,  *  who  fell  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  that  the  hand  of  brotherhood  could  not  reach. .  .If  but  part 
of  ft  groap  were  supplied  with  provisions,  the  whole  went  on  half  or  quarter 
ntum.'  'Articles  of  diet,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  with  every  sp^ies  of 
dothing,  were  eagerly  stored  up,  as  possibly  the  last  we  should  ever  see.  * 
Browm's  TaHmonies^  MS. ,  24.  '  When  starting  from  Nauvoo,  a  gentile  neigh- 
bor gaTa  me  a  pound  of  tea,  which  through  sickness  and  great  suffering  was 
iboot  aU  tiie  sostenance  I  had  for  some  time/  Mrs  Richards*  Rem,,  MS.,  20. 

* '  Fartiet  were  sent  to  the  gentile  settlements  to  look  for  work,  food,  and 
eiothing,  and  elders  Dana  and  Campbell  collected  about  9600  from  the  rich 
gentilea  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere.'  Snow's  Biography,  91. 
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readily  as  the  most  expert   backwoodsmen  of  their 
day.^ 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1846, 
the  Papillon  camp,  near  the  Little  Butterfly  River, 
in  common  with  the  others,  was  stricken  with  fever, 
and  with  a  scorbutic  disease  which  the  Mormons 
tenuod  the  black  canker.  In  the  autumn  drought,  the 
streams  that  discharge  into  the  Missouri  at  this  point 
arc  often  little  better  than  open  sewers,  pestilential 
as  open  cesspools,  and  the  river,  having  lost  more  than 
half  its  volume,  flows  sluggishly  through  its  channel 
i>f  slime  and  sedge.  Of  the  baked  mud  on  either  bank 
is  formed  the  rich  soil  on  which  lay  the  encampments, 
the  site  being  called,  in  their  own  phrase,  Misery 
Bottom.  In  the  year  previous  the  Indians  in  this 
neiirhborliood  had  lost  one  ninth  of  their  number: 
and  now  that  tlio  earth  was  for  the  first  time  upturned 
bv  the  I'loiiLrli.  the  oxhalatiohs  from  this  rank  and 
steauiin::  s-il  u^iv  re-lolent  *«f  disease  and  death. 

In  the  L-aiiij'  !ivaresr  t»  Papillon  more  than  one 
third  ot  tlie  0'«iij]'a!:v  lav  siok  at  the  beflrinninor  of 
August:  i.l>e\v!iv!v  Miattti's  were  even  worse;  and  as 
the  >vaso!:  a  lva:;00'l  t::^.y-.  were  in  some  of  the  en- 
eampiULiits  :..  •:  •  'r.o  wl.^  ;.  >..anevl  the  fever,  the  few  who 
wevv  al\t.  t-'  >:a^L:.r  :V  ::.  r.iu  to  tent  carrvinff  food 
and  wat^.r  t.^  :':.:r  ;  .i.ra/:. <.  For  several  weeks  it 
\\a<  :!u:\'<>iM.  :  ■■_  ^laws  quieklv  enough  for  the 
h\\v\.\\  K-:  :'.L  .i:a /:.-  a:.vi  -lir.  might  see  in  the  open 
tc'..>  :'...  w:i>::'.   :'  ::.>    f  w^iiien  brushing  away  the 

.    '.  ■.;::\  :'v::.i;  ,\^rp>os  of  their  children. 
...^  ::.L<:  ...  :.:/.<  bi;:;;d;urr  was  continually 
W •  v.: ■  V  v^ /.a: : . :>,''"    The  axe  and  saw  were 
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**  •  IU:\»  «o  *...:.:\.;  :,-  <;-:%;..  ::r  »au:  of  vegetables.     I  wM 

a  Mciiui,  Aiul  cvvit  '..-V  '.:::. ^  s'..:.,'.  -:^  .^^  ."••^-^  •"  thnee  yean  of  age.    Tba 
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incessantly  at  work  night  and  day.  It  was  a  city  of 
mud  and  logs;  the  houses  had  puncheon  floors  and 
roofs  of  straw  and  dirt,  or  of  turf  and  willows;  they 
were  warm  and  not  unwholesome,  but  would  not  en- 
dure the  thaw,  rain,  and  sunshine.^ 

There  was  a  camp  at  Cutler  Park  which  was  moved 
to  Winter  Quarters.  Great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  flour  and  meal;  a  little  grain  was 
ground  at  the  government  mill,  and  the  rest  was  ob- 
tained in  Missouri,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.*^ 
Brigham  kept  everybody  busy,  and  everything  was 
well  organized  and  systematically  executed.*'  Schools 
were  soon  established,  oflScers  of  the  church  appointed, 
and  men  sent  on  missions.  The  whole  machinery  was 
apparently  in  as  active  operation  as  it  had  been  at 
Nauvoo.     The  gathering  continued  through  the  sum- 

fint  relief  experienced  was  when  a  bag  of  potatoes  was  brought  in  from 
MiiBOiiri...Itwa8obeerved  that  those  who  had  milk  escaped  the  trouble.' 
Hfjmt'B  JligratioTU,  MS.,  20. 

'^  '  The  Doildings  were  generally  of  logs  from  12  to  18  feet  long,  a  few 
were  splits  and  made  from  lynn  and  cotton-wood  timber;  many  romB  were 
made  by  splittinfl;  oak  timber  into  boards,  called  shakes,  about  3  ft  long  and 
6  in.  wide,  and  kept  in  place  by  weights  and  poles;  others  were  made  of 
willows,  straw,  and  eartn,  about  a  foot  thick;  some  of  puncheon.  Many 
e^yios  had  no  floors;  there  were  a  few  dugouts  on  the  sidchiUs — the  fire- 
place was  cat  out  at  the  upper  end.  The  ridge-pole  roof  was  supported  by 
two  nprights  in  the  centre  and  roofed  with  straw  and  earth,  with  chimneys 
of  prairie  sod.  The  doors  were  made  of  shakes,  with  wooden  hinges  and 
■trmg  Latch;  the  inside  of  the  log  houses  was  daubed  with  clay;  a  few  had 
stores. '  BUI.  B.  Young ^  MS.,  1$&,  534.  *  The  roofs  were  made  of  lo^  laid 
acrofli  with  flags  spread  over  them,  and  earth  spread  over  these.  This  was 
partial  protection  irom  the  rain,  but  when  once  it  was  soaked  througli  in  a 
hem,ry  storm,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain. *  Richards'  Rem. ,  MS.  ,27.  In 
Dee.  1846,  at  Winter  Quarters  there  were  *  538  log  houses  and  83  sod  houses, 
inhabited  by  3,483  souls,  of  whom  334  were  sick. '  Church  Chronology ,  G5. 

• '  $8,000  was  sent  by  Whitney  to  St  Louis  to  purchase  stouea  and  machin- 
ery toe  flooring  mills;  and  through  A.  H.  Perkins  a  cardinp;  machine  was 
ordered  from  Savannah.'  Hiat,  B.  Young,  MS.,  Aug.  30,  1846.  *  Sugar  and 
ooliee  were  16}  cts  per  lb.;  domestics  and  calicoes  from  18  to  23  cts;  $3  a  cwt. 
far  floor,*  etc. ;  all  of  which  could  be  purchased  in  St  Louis  for  a  third  of  these 
rates.  These  prices  seemed  exorbitant  to  the  Mormons,  though  in  reality 
ttiey  were  not  unreasonable.  Li  transporting  the  goods  from  St  Louis  later, 
ferriage  became  so  high  and  prices  were  80  advanced  that  the  brethren  burst 
forth:  'Woe  unto  yon,  Missourians!  but  we  are  independent  of  them  and 
can  live  without  them,  for  we  have  thousands  of  cattle  left.' 

*  'At  a  meeting  of  the  council  July  14th,  it  was  voted  that  colonies  be 
•stablished  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  put  in  buckwheat,  and  winter; 
that  a  fort  be  built  on  Grand  Island  and  a  settlement  made  there;  and  that 
Bishop  Miller  and  a  company  go  over  the  mountains.'  Hisi.  B.  Young,  MS., 
1846,5a 
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mer,  but  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  move  forward 
that  year.  Some  twelve  hundred  cattle  were  herded 
on  the  rush  bottoms,  about  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
river. 

The  building  of  a  water  flouring  mill  was  in  process 
of  construction,  and  Brigham  superintended  the  work. 
As  the  camp  journalist  writes:  "He  sleeps  with  one 
eye  open  and  one  foot  out  of  bed,  and  when  anything 
is  wanted  he  is  on  hand."  The  tithing  collected  was 
distributed  among  the  destitute  at  Mount  Pis^ah. 
To  the  gentiles  who  visited  their  camps  such  hospit^ty 
was  extended  as  their  means  permitted,  which  though 
often  scant  was  never  stinted. 

Within  the  camp  the  women  attended  not  only  to 
their  ordinary  household  duties,  but  were  busily  occu- 
pied spinning,  knitting,  making  leggings  from  deer  and 
elk  skins,  and  in  weaving  willow  baskets  for  market." 
With  cheerfuhiess  and  courage  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  many  vicissitudes,  their  faith  in  their 
religion  never  swerving,  and  supported  by  it  to  a  pa- 
tient endurance  beyond  human  strength.  Most  of 
them  had  exchanged  their  household  treasures  and 
personal  effects,  even  to  their  table  and  bed  furniture, 
for  stores  of  maize  or  flour,  which  with  milk  were 
their  only  articles  of  diet.  As  evening  approached, 
the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells  announced  the  return  of  the 
men,  when  the  women  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
welcome  them  back  to  their  log  hut  and  frugal  meal. 
Then  a  little  later  all  sounds  were  hushed,  save  that  on 
the  still  night  arose  the  strains  of  the  evening  hymn 
and  the  murmur  of  the  evening  prayer,  the  day 
closiuj^,  as  it  had  commenced,  with  a  supplication  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  with  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  deliver  his 
people  from  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  toward 
the   early  spring  matters  assumed  a  brighter  look. 


"^Sovoiml  loads  of  willow  Uukota  were  luauufac tared.  HiaL  B,  Young, 
Ma,  694. 
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-yearns  day  was  ushered  in  at  Winter  Quarters  by 
iring  of  cannon."    There  were  frequent  assem- 
for  dancin^^  and  in  February  several  picnics 
held     In  inaugurating  these  festivities.  Brig- 
told  the  people  he  would  show  them  how  to  go 
in  the  dance  in  an  acceptable  manner  before  i£e 
,"*  and  to  the  sound  of  music  led  the  dance.     A 
s  lasting  for  three  days  was  also  ^ven,  at  which 
I  hundred  of  the  poor  were  feasted." 

tie  thannometer  was  during  that  week  from  2*  to  8*  below  nro,  later 

■everal  decrees  lower. 

'.  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  Ood  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, . .  .and 

ed  the  meeting  and  honae  to  the  Lord, . .  .and  led  forth  in  the  dance.* 

?.    Ttmngf  Mo.,  1847,  27.     In  an  addrees  Briffham  said:  'For  some 

[Mwt  I  oomd  not  wake  up  at  any  time  of  the  night  but  I  heard  the  axe 

:, . .  .and  now  my  feelings  are,  dance  all  night  if  you  desire  to  do  ao. '  p. 

lie  *' Silver  Greys  "  and  upectaclcd  damee, . .  .some  nearly  a  hundred 

Id, . .  .dancing  like  ancient  Israel.'  p.  49. 

iMre  were  117  poor  adults, . . .  divided  into  three  wards . . .  Shortly  after 

met  with  66  of  my  family,  including  my  adopted  children.'  Id,,  p.  68. 
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band.^  A  call  was  made  for  volunteers  of  young  and 
able-bodied  men,  and  in  April  a  company  w^  or- 
mnizedy  with  Brigham  Young  as  lieutenant-general^ 
Stephan  Markham  colonel,  John  Pack  major,  and 
fourteen  captains.  The  company  consisted  of  143 
persons^  including  three  women,  wives  of  Brigham 
Young,  Lorenzo  x  oung,  and  Heber  C.  Elimball.  They 
had  73  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and  mules,  and  loaded 
chiefly  with  grain  and  farming  implements,^  and  with 
provisions  which  were  expected  to  last  them  for  the 
return  journey. 

Early  in  April  a  detachment  moved  out  of  Winter 
Quarters  for  the  rendezvous  on  the  Elkhorn,  and  on 
the  1 4th  the  pioneer  band,  accompanied  by  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  council,'  began  the  long  journey  westward 
in  search  of  a  site  for  their  new  Zion.  If  none  were 
found,  they  were  to  plant  crops  and  establish  a  settle- 
ment at  some  suitable  spot  which  might  serve  as  a 
base  for  future  explorations.* 

The  route  was  along  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte, 
and  for  more  than  500  miles  the  country  was  bare  of 

*  Th»  octagon  hooae  of  Dr  Richards  in  which  the  council  met  is  described 
m  m  queer-looking  thing,  much  resembling  a  New  England  potato-lieap  in 

A  frost.     '  (x»ancil  voted  a  load  of  wood  for  each  day  they  met  in  his 
».'  Hut.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  2. 

*  Woodruff  Journal,  MS.,  Apr.  17,  1847. 

'  John  Taylor,  Parley  Pratt,  and  Orson  Hyde  were  engaged  in  missionary 
rk  abroad.  PraU*8  AvtMog.,  383. 

«  The  impression  was  that  they  would  reach  as  soon  as  possible  'the  foot  of 
the  monntains  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  perhaps  at 
the  fork  of  Tongae  River,  say  2  days'  ride  north  of  the  Oregon  road,  and  a 
week^  travel  west  of  Ft  Laramie. .  .1  informed  Bishop  Miller  that  when  we 
Boved  hence  it  would  be  to  the  great  basin.*  Hist.  B.  Youmj,  MS.,  79.  No 
one  knew  whither  they  were  going,  not  even  the  leaders.  '  We  have  learned 
by  letter  to  flder  G.  D.  Watt  that  a  company  left  Council  BlufiEs  for  the 
Bonntains  on  the  12tii  of  April  to  seek  a  location  for  a  stake  in  Zion.*  Mil- 
iemmai  Star,  iz.  235.  '  The  pioneers  started  for  the  mountains  to  seek  out  a 
leeting-plaoe  for  the  saints.'  Braum's  Testimonies  for  tfie  Truth,  26.  In  NUes* 
BegtMer,  IzxiL  206  (Mav  29,  1847),  we  rca<l:  'Their  intention  is  to  proceed  as 
hr  MM  poenble  up  to  the  period  of  necessary  planting-time,  when  they  will 
itaip  and  oommenoe  a  crop.  Hie  leaders  will  make  but  a  short  delay  at  this 
raint^  and  will  prooeed  over  into  California  and  communicate  with  or  join  the 
wibaiided  forces  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  whose  period  of  service  will  expire 
iboat  the  Ist  of  Joly  next.'  *  When  President  Young  was  questioned  by  any 
of  the  pioneers  as  to  the  definite  jpoint  of  our  destination,  all  he  could  say  to 
them  was,  that  he  would  know  it  when  he  should  see  it.'  Erastus  Snow,  in 
(TloA  PUmeerg,  SSd  ann,,  44. 
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vegetation.  Roused  by  the  call  of  the  bogle  at  five 
o'clock  ID  the  morning,  they  assembled  for  prayers; 
thou  they  breakfasted,  and  upon  a  second  call  of  the 
bugle  at  seven  o'clock  they  started,  and  travelled 
about  twenty  miles  for  the  day.  At  night  the  note 
of  the  bugle  sent  each  to  his  own  wagon  to  prayers 
and  at  nine  o'clock  to  bed.  They  rested  on  Sunday, 
giving  up  the  day  to  fasting  and  prayer.  They  were 
careful  in  marching  to  preserve  order,  with  loaded  guns 
and  powder-horn  ready.  And  the  better  to  present  a 
compact  front,  the  wagons  were  kept  well  together, 
usually  two  abreast  where  the  ground  would  permit, 
and  the  men  were  req^uired  to  walk  by  the  wagons. 
They  felled  cotton-wood  trees  for  their  liorses  ami 


Route  or  the  Morhonb. 


i;attle  to  browse  upon,  and  at  last  were  obliged  to  feed 
them  from  the  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit  they  carried, 
.subsisting  meanwhile  themselves  on  game  and  fish. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Platte  roamed  such  vast  herdsof 
buffaloes  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  send  parties  ia 
advance  and  clear  the  road  before  the  teams  could 
pa.ss.  At  night  the  wagons  would  be  drawn  up  in  a 
semicircle  on  the  bank,  the  river  forming  a  defence 
upon  one  side.  The  tongues  of  the  wagons  were  on 
the  outside,  and  a  fore  wheel  of  each  was  placed 
against  the  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon  before  it;  all  the 
horses  and  cattle  were  brought  inside  of  the  en- 
closure.    The  corral  thus  formed  waa  oblong,  with  an 
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opening  at  either  end,  where  was  Btationed  a  guard. 
The  tents  were  pitched  outside  of  the  corral.' 

In  crossing  the  Loup  Kiver  on  the  24th,  they  used 
a  leathern  boat  made  for  this  expedition,  and  called 
ITie  Revenue  Cutter.  On  the  4th  of  May  letters  were 
sent  back  to  Winter  Quarters  by  a  trader  named 
Charles  Beaumont.  On  the  22d  they  encamped  at 
Ancient  Bluff  Ruins.  Here  the  spirits  of  the  people 
reached  such   high  hilarity  that  their  commanding 


/fS.^ 
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officer  was  obliged  to  rebuke  them,  whereupon  all 
covenanted  to  humble  themselves.'' 

Early  in  June  they  reached  the  Black  Hills  by  way 
of  Fort  Laramie.'     Here  they  rested  for  two  or  three 

*  Woodruff 't  Journal,  iSS.,  AprU  10,  1847.  On  May  4th  they  'oatabUahed 
k  pMt-office  and  guide  ajatiaa  lot  the  beneSt  of  tha  next  ciuap  followiDg. 
Erery  ten  milei. .  .we  put  np  &  gaido -board.' 

* '  I  have  told  the  few  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church  that  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  iutrodace  cardi,  dancing,  or  iniquity  of  any  description.' 
Hut.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1347,  90. 

'  Fort  John,  or  I^Tamie,  was  occapied  by  'James  Bordeaux  and  about 
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oompany  were  ill  with  mountain  fever,  they  encamped 
for  a  few  days.  Thirteen  battalion  brethren  who  were 
cot  searching  for  stolen  cattle  now  surprised  them, 
and>Brigham  led  in  three  hearty  cheers."  Again  en 
route,  passing  through  the  Green  River  country,  they 
reached  Fort  Bridger.  Soon  after  leaving  this  point 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  journey  commenced.  Led, 
as  the  saints  relate,  only  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,^  Brigham  and  his  band  crossed  the  rugged 
spurs  of  the  Uintah  range,  now  following  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  now  cleaving  their 
way  through  dense  and  gnarled  timber  until  they 
arrived  at  Echo  Cafion,  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  where  for  a  brief  space  the  main 
body  rested,  the  president  and  many  others  being 
attacked  with  mountain  fever.  ^' 

Impatient  of  the  delay,  Brigham,  after  a  formal 

"'I  exclaimed,  "Hoeaima!  hoeaoDa!  give  glory  to  God  and  the  lamb, 
■oien  !*"  in  which  they  all  joined.'  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  9G.  *Lcft 
PlkiDeas  Yoang  and  four  others,  who  had  volanteer^  to  retom  to  guide  the 
imiiiigrants.' 

^SmitJCs  Riae,  Progrtu,  and  Travds,  16.  '  For,'  says  the  autlior,  'no  one 
knew  anything  of  the  country. '  Snow,  in  Utah  PUmeers,  33d  ami,,  44,  remarks : 
*Tbe  president  said  we  were  to  travel  *'the  way  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  should 
direct  os."'  Snow  states  that  James  Bridger,  who  had  a  trading  post  which 
-■tiU  bears  the  name  of  Fort  Bridger,  when  he  met  the  president  on  the  Big 
Saody  River  about  the  last  of  June,  and  learned  that  his  destination  was  the 
TaUey  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  offered  $1,000  for  the  first  ear  of  com  raised  tliere. 
*  Wait  a  littlA,'  said  the  president,  'and  we  will  show  you.'  Again,  on  p.  45  he 
■ays  that,  being  encamped  on  what  is  now  known  as  Tar  Springs,  the  pioneers 
were  met  by  a  mountaineer  named  Goodyear,  who  had  wintered  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ogden,  after  planting  grain  and  vegetables  in  the  valley,  but 
with  meagre  result^  The  mountaineer  s  report  was  very  discouraging,  but 
to  him  alao  Brigham  replied,  'Give  us  time  and  we  will  show  you.'  There  is 
BO  eridence  that  as  yet  the  president  knew  anything  about  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  except  what  he  heard  from  Bridger  and  Goodyear,  or  had  glr^aned 
from  the  reports  of  Fr^mont^s  expedition.  'On  the  15th  of  June  met  James 
H.  Grieve,  Wm  Tucker,  James  Woo<lrie,  James  Bouvoir,  and  six  other  French- 
nm,  from  whom  we  learned  that  Mr  Bridger  was  located  about  300  miles 
vest*  that  the  mountaineers  could  ride  to  Salt  Lake  from  Fort  Bridger  in  two 
days,  and  that  the  Utah  country  was  beautiful.'  HUt.  B.  Younrj,  MS.,  1S47, 
92.  *  Half-mile  west  of  Fort  Bridger  some  traded  for  buckskins,  their  cloth- 
kig  being  worn  out.'  /<£.,  97.  Note  also  the  following:  'Met  Cant.  Bridger, 
vbo  aaid  he  was  ashamed  of  Fremont's  map  of  this  country.  Bridger  con- 
■dered  it  imprudent  to  bring  a  large  population  iuto  the  great  basin  until  it 
vas  ascertained  that  grain  could  l>e  raised. ' 

» 'We  had  to  stop  at  Yellow  Creek  and  again  at  the  head  of  Echo  CaQon, 

itopping  and  travellmg  as  the  sick  were  able  to  endure  the  journey,  until  we 

leached  the  Weber  at  the  mouth  of  Echo  CaAon,  and  struck  our  camp  a  few 

feUea  below  the  present  railroad  station.'  Utah  Pioneers^  33d  aim,,  45. 
HbcUxam.   it 
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and  Dead  Sea,  its  River  Jordan,  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
Grallilee  Lake,  and  a  hundred  other  features  of  its 
prototype  of  Asia. 

Through  the  western  base  of  the  mountains  extends 
the  cafLou,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  serrated  by  a 
narrow  stream,  which  along  the  last  five  miles  flings 
itself  from  one  side  to  the  other  a  score  or  two  of 
times,  in  places  tumbling  over  bowlders,  again  quietly 
threading  its  way  over  a  pebbly  bottom,  but  every- 
where cutting  up  the  narrow  and  rugged  gorge  so  as 
to  make  it  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  passage. 

The  primeval  silence  is  now  broken;  the  primeval 
songs  are  now  disturbed  by  sounds  strange  to  the 
surrounding  hills,  accustomed  only  to  the  music  of 
running  water  and  the  notes  of  birds  and  wild  beasts. 
There  is  the  rumbling  of  the  caravan  as  it  comes 
slowly  picking  its  way  down  the  dark  ravine,  the 
tramping  of  the  horses  upon  the  hard  ground,  and  the 
grinding  of  the  wheels  among  the  rocks  as  they  plunge 
down  one  bank  and  climb  another,  or  thread  their  way 
along  the  narrow  ledge  overhanging  an  abyss,  the 
songs  of  Israel  meanwhile  being  heard,  and  midst  the 
cracking  of  whips  the  shouts  now  and  then  breaking 
forth  of  a  leader  in  Israel  awe-struck  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  "Hosanna  to  the  Lord  I  hosanna  to  the 
creator  of  all  I  hallelujah!  hallelujah!" 

Emerging  from  the  ravine  upon  a  bench  or  terrace, 
they  behold  the  lighted  valley,  the  land  of  promise, 
the  place  of  long  seeking  which  shall  prove  a  place  i>f 
rest,  a  spot  whereon  to  plant  the  new  Jerusalem,  a 
spot  of  rare  and  sacred  beauty.  Behind  them  and 
on  either  hand  majestic  mountains  rear  their  proud 
fronts  heavenward,  while  far  before  them  the  vista 
opens.  Over  the  broad  plain,  through  the  clear  thin 
air,  bathed  in  purple  sunlight,  are  seen  the  bright 
waters  of  the  lake,  dotted  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  glistening  sands,  the  winding  river,  and  along 
the  creek  the  broad  patches  of  green  cane  which  look 
like  waving  corn.     Raising  their  hats  in  reverence 
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from  their  heads,  again  hosannas  burst  from  their  lips^ 
while  praise  to  the  most  high  ascends  from  grateful 
hearts. 

It  was  near  this  terrace,  being  in  fact  a  mile  and  a 
half  up  the  cafion,  that  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus 
Snow,  with  their  detachment  of  pioneers,  encamped 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1847.  Next  day,  the  ever-mem- 
orable 21st,  to  reach  this  bench,  whence  was  viewed 
with  such  marvellous  effect  the  warm,  pulsating  pano- 
rama before  them,  Pratt  and  Snow  crept  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  warned  by  the  occasional  rattle  of  a 
snake,  through  the  thick  underbrush  which  lined  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  and  filled  the  cation's 
mouth,  leaving  their  companions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brush.  After  drinking  in  the  scene  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  souls,  they  descended  to  the  open 
plain,  Snow  on  horseback,  with  his  coat  thrown  loosely 
upon  his  saddle,  and  Pratt  on  foot.  They  journeyed 
westward  three  miles,  when  Snow  missing  his  coat 
turned  Inick,  and  Pratt  continued  alone.  After  trav- 
ersing the  site  of  the  present  city,  and  standing  where 
later  was  temple  block,  he  rejoined  his  comrade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canon.  Together  they  then  returned  to 
camp  late  in  the  evening  and  told  of  their  discoveries. 

The  following  morning  the  advance  company,  com- 
posed o(  Orson  Pratt,  George  A.  Smith,"  and  seven 
others,  entereil  the  valley  and  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  Canon  Creek.  They  explored  the  valley  toward 
the  lake,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  camp  found 
two  line  streams  with  stony  bottoms,  whose  banks 
promised  sutKoient  pasturage.  Proceeding  northward, 
thov  tound  hot  springs  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
sjnir.  Upon  their  return  they  were  greeted  by  the 
working  camp  live  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  caiion, 
at  what  was  subsequently  known   as  Parley  Cafloa 

'*luH\  A.  Smith  says  in  his  autobiogmphy  that  on  thiB  jonrneT  ha  walked 
1,700  nuK'Ji  aiul  ro^lo  tk^ino  SiX^  iui*.o5  on  hor^oUack.  Ho  had  25  lbs  of  floWv 
which  lio  UM\1  hy  t!io  cupful  lor  tho»o  who  were  ill;  for  six  weeka  he  wia 
without  hrcadi  aud  like  the  xvs:  of  the  company,  lived  on  bufiklo  meat 
other  (pune. 
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creek.*'  On  the  23d  the  camp  moved  some  two  or 
three  miles  northward,  the  site  chosen  being  near  the 
two  or  three  dwarf  cotton- woods,^®  which  were  the  only 
trees  within  sight,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  of  pure 
water  now  termed  City  Creek,  overgrown  with  high 
grass  and  willows,  Pratt  called  the  men  together, 
dedicated  the  land  to  the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  his 
blessing  on  the  seeds  about  to  be  planted  and  on  the 
labors  of  the  saints.  Before  noon  a  committee  re- 
turned a  report  that  the)'^  had  staked  off  land  suitable 
for  crops;  that  the  soil  was  friable,  and  composed 
of  loam  and  gravel.  The  first  furrow  was  thereupon 
turned  by  William  Carter,  and  through  the  afternoon 
three  ploughs  and  one  harrow  were  at  work.  A  dam 
was  commenced  and  trenches  cut  to  convey  water  to 
the  fields.  Toward  evening  their  energetic  labors 
were  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm.^*  The  ground 
was  so  dry  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  irrigate  it 
before  ploughing,  some  ploughs  having  been  broken; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  arrival  of  Brigham  that 
planting  was  begun. 

The  coming  of  the  leader  had  been  impatiently 
awaited,  although  in  their  ambition  to  have  as  much 
as  possible  accomplished,  the  time  quickly  passed. 
Brigham  was  slowly  following  with  the  remainder  of 
the  company,  and  was  still  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged 
to  be  carried  on  a  bed  in  Wilford  Wordruff's  carriage. 
As  they  reached  a  point  on  Big  Mountain  where  the 
view  was  unbroken,  the  carriage  was  turned  into 
proper  position,  and  Brigham  arose  from  his  bed  and 
surveyed  the  country.  He  says:  "The  spirit  of  light 
rested  upon  me  and  hovered  over  the  valley,  and  I 
felt  that  there  the  saints  would  find  protection  and 

'^Ptoley  WM  always  qoite  popular  among  the  brethren,  though  hb  ju^lg- 
it  was  not  always  the  oest. 


**  'My  poor  mother  was  heart-broken  because  there  were  no  trees  to  be  seen; 
I  don't  remember  a  tree  that  could  be  called  a  tree.'  Clara  Youny's  Exiteri- 
tBet$,  MS.y  o. 

^  *  July  23d,  96*  Fah.  A  company  commenced  mowing  the  grass  and  pre- 
puing  ft  turnip-patch.'  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1&47,  09. 
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safety.  **"  Woodruff  in  describing  the  scene  says  rf 
Brigham:  "He  was  enwrapped  in  vision  for  several 
minutes.  He  had  seen  the  valley  before  in  vision, 
and  upon  this  occasion  he  saw  the  future  glory  of 
Zion . . .  planted  in  the  valley.""  Then  Brigham  said : 
"  It  is  enough.  This  is  the  right  place.  JDrive  on." 
Toward  noon  on  the  24th  they  reached  the  encamp- 
ment. Potatoes  were  planted  in  a  five-acre  patch  of 
ploughed  ground,  and  a  little  early  corn." 

Their  first  impressions  of  the  vaUey,  Lorenzo  Young 
says,  were  most  disheartening.^  But  for  the  two  or 
three  cotton- wood  trees,  "Hot  a  green  thing  was  in  sight. 
And  yet  Brigham  speaks  almost  pathetically  of  the 
destruction  of  the  willows  and  wild  roses  growing 
thickly  on  the  two  branches  of  City  Creek,  destroyed 
because  the  channels  must  be  changed,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  vary  the  scenery  but  rugged  mountains, 
the  sage  bush,  and  the  sunflower.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  millions  of  black  crickets  which  the 
Indians  were  harvesting  for  their  winter  food.**  An 
unusual  number  of  natives  had  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  after  dinner  gathered  about  the  new-comers, 
evincing  great  curiosity  as  to  their  plans. 

Lumber  was  made  in  the  caflons,  or  from  logs  drawn 
thence,  with  whip-saws,  through  the  entire  winter; 

^HiiU,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  99. 

"  Woodruff,  in  Utah  Pioneers,  1S80, 23.  See  also  Woodruff's  Joumai,  MS.; 
(Tiara  Youtvfa  ExperienceJt,  MS.;  Utah  Early  Record,  MS.;  Pioneer  Women, 
MS.;  Taylor's  Rem,,  MS. 

^'  *  I  ha<l  brought  a  bushel  of  potatoefl  with  me,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  until  I  had  planted  them.'  Woodruff^  in  Utah  Pioneen, 
1880,  23.  '  I  planted  the  first  potato. .  .in  Salt  Lake  Valley/  says  Geo.  A. 
Smith  in  his  autobiography. 

'^  Mrs  Clara  Decker  Young  speaks  of  the  distress  she  soffered  at  learing 
Winter  Quarters,  where  there  were  so  many  people  and  life  so  social;  bat  thai 
when  she  finally  reached  her  destination  she  was  satisfied.  '  It  didn't  look 
so  dreary  to  me  as  to  the  other  two  ladies.  They  were  terribly  disappointed 
because  there  were  no  trees,  and  to  them  there  was  such  a  sense  of  dcaolatioQ 
and  loneliness.'  Experiemt  of  a  Pioneer  Woman,  MS.,  5. 

^^  *  The  Indians  made  a  corral  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  sqnare,  fenced  about 
with  sage  brush  and  grease-wood,  and  with  branches  of  the  same  drove  them 
into  the  enclosure.  Then  they  set  fire  to  the  brush  fence,  and  going  amongrt 
them,  drove  them  into  the  fire.  Afterward  they  took  them  up  by  the  thou- 
sand, rubbed  off  their  wings  and  lees,  and  after  two  or  three  uays  separated 
the  meat,  which  was,  I  should  think,  an  ounce  or  half  an  oonoeof  fat  to  each 
cricket.*  Early  Experiences  of  Lorenzjo  Young,  MS.,  4. 
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afterward,  on  account  of  alarm  at  the  apparent  scarcity 
of  timber,  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  manner  of 
cutting  and  quantity  used.  Certain  fines  were  im- 
posed as  a  penalty  for  disobedience;  for  fuel  only  dead 
timber  was  allowed,  and  while  there  was  sufficient, 
the  restraint  excited  some  opposition,* 

The  next  day  was  the  sabbath;  and  as  had  been 
the  custom  at  Nauvoo,  two  services  were  held,  George 
A.  Smith,  followed  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Ezra 
T.  Benson,  preaching  the  first  sermon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Willard  Richards.  One 
cause  for  thankfulness  was  that  not  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal had  died  on  the  journey.  The  sacrament  was 
administered,  and  before  dismissing  the  saints,  the 
president  bade  them  refrain  from  labor,  hunting,  or 
fishing.  "You  must  keep  the  commandments  of  God," 
he  said," or  not  dwell  with  us;  and  no  man  shall  buy 
or  sell  land,  but  all  shall  have  what  they  can  cultivate 
free,  and  no  man  shall  possess  that  which  is  not  his 
own.** 

On  the  27th,*  the  president,  the  apostles,  and  six 
others  crossed  a  river  which  was  afterward  found  to 
be  the  outlet  of  Utah  Lake,  and  thence  walked  dry- 
shod  over  ground  subsequently  covered  by  ten  feet  of 
water  to  Black  Rock,  where  all  bathed  in  the  lake, 
Brigham  being  the  first  to  enter  it.^  The  party  re- 
turned to  camp  on  the  following  day,  when  a  council 
was  held,  after  which  the  members  walked  to  a  spot 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  forks  of  a 
neighooring  creek,  where  Brigham  stopped,  and  strik- 
ing the  ground  with  his  cane,  exclaimed,  "  Here  will 

* '  Taylor  and  Pratt  took  the  lead;  through  them  this  understanding  about 
the  timber  occurred.'  Nebeher^B  Early  Justice,  MS.,  4. 

^On  Monday,  the  26th,  the  president  and  his  apostles  ascended  Elnsign 
Peak,  ao  called  on  account  of  a  remark  made  by  Brigham:  '  Here  is  a  proper 
place  to  raise  an  ensign  to  the  nations.'  Ibid.  See  also  Utah  Early  Records, 
MS.,  4;  Woodrfiff*8  Journal,  MS.;  Nebeker'a  Early  JwHice,  MS.  Woodruff 
was  the  tirst  who  stood  on  the  top  of  the  peak. 

"  On  this  day  was  commencea  the  first  blxicksmith's  shop,  the  property  of 
BorrFrort. 
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be  tlie  temple  of  our  God."**  This  was  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  hour  later  it  was  agreed 
that  a  site  should  be  laid  out  for  a  city  in  blocks  or 
squares  of  ten  acres,  and  in  lots  of  an  acre  and  a 
quarter,  the  streets  to  be  eight  rods  wide,  with  side- 
walks of  twenty  feet. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  temple  square,  and  it  was  decided  by  vote 
that  on  that  spot  the  temple  should  be  built,^  and  from 
that  spot  the  city  laid  out. 

On  the  29th  of  July  a  detachment  of  the  battal- 
ion, which  had  wintered  at  Pueblo,**  to  the  number  of 
150,  under  Captain  James  Brown,  arrived  in  the  val- 
ley; they  were  accompanied  by  fifty  of  the  brethren 
who  had  started  the  year  previous  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  following  evening  a  praise  service  for 
their  safe  arrival  was  held  in  the  brush  bowery,*^  has- 

^  *  This  was  about  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  we  are  now  build- 
ing.*  Utah  Piowers^  33d  ann.,  23. 

'^  *  Some  wished  for  forty  acres  to  be  set  apart  for  temple  purposes,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  to  have  ten  acres;. .  .the  base  line  was  on  the  south-eatt 
comer,  and  government  oificiala  afterward  adopted  it  as  the  base  meridian 
line.*  Tat/lor*8  ReminiKencfs,  }iiiS.t  21,  When  the  elders  arrived  from  England 
they  brought  with  them  to  Winter  Quarters,  just  before  the  starting  of  the 
pioneers,  '  two  sextants,  two  barometers,  two  artificial  horizons,  one  ciivular 
reflector,  several  thermometers,  and  a  telescope.'  Hist,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847, 
82.  Thus  Orson  Pratt  was  enabled  to  take  scientific  observations.  He  reported 
the  latitude  of  the  nortli  line  of  temple  square,  which  was  ten  acres  in  size,  to 
be  40^  40'  44"^  N.,  and  its  longitude  lir  2&  34''  w.  From  George  W.  Dcan*s 
observations  in  18G9,  taken  at  the  temple  block,  the  results  were  lat.  40*  4ff 
T,  lonff.  lir  53'  3(r.  Bept  Coiint  Surt^t/,  1860-70.  In  taking  lunar  dis- 
tances fur  longitude,  it  is  usual  to  have  four  observers,  but  Orson  Pratt  had  no 
a&8i8t:int;  bunco  probably  the  discrepancy.  On  August  IGth  it  wbb  deter- 
mined  that  the  streets  around  the  temple  block  should  be  called  respectively 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  Temple  streets,  the  others  to  be  named,  as  re- 
el uired.  First  Nortli  street,  Second  North  street,  First  South  street.  Second 
South  street,  etc. 

**^Sayd  Mrs  Clara  Young:  'Before  rcacliing  Laramie  three  of  the  pioneen 
were  sent  to  Pueblo  to  toll  the  families  there  to  strike  their  trail  and  follow 
them  to  their  settlement.'  Ejc,  of  a  Phnfrr  Woman,  MS.,  7.  *The  men  of 
this  di*tachment  were  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  but  their  wagons  break- 
ing down  and  their  cattle  l>oing  in  vcr^'  poor  condition,  they  were  compelled 
to  turn  aside  and  await  further  orders.'  Utah  Early  Jircords,  MS.,  8. 

•*  For  many  years  these  lx.)weri(.  s  of  trees  and  brush  hatl  been  constmcted 
when  any  large  num1>er  of  the  iK.'ople  needed  a  temporary  place  of  shelter. 
This  one  was  40  X '28  feet,  (^)l  Markliam  i*o ported  at  this  meeting  'that  13 
ploughs  and  3  harrows  had  been  Ht<.K'ked  during  the  i)a8t  week,  3  lots  of  ground 
oroken  up,  one  lot  of  21.5  acres  plantoil  in  corn,  oats,  buckwheat^  poiat  tea, 
beans,  and  garden  seetl.*  //«V.  JJ.  Yomnj^  MS.,  1847,  103-4.  *()n  the  2)tli 
H.  G.  Sherwood,  in  returning  f i-om  on  cxcui-sion  to  Cache  Valley,  bronglil  am 
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tily  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the  battalion 
brethren. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  all  were  busily  at 
work,  tilling  the  soil,  cutting  and  hauling  timber, 
making  adobes,  and  building,  ambitious  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  possible  before  the  main  body  of 
the  pioneer  band  should  start  on  its  return  journey  to 
report  to  the  brethren  and  to  promote  further  emi- 
gration. The  battalion  brethren  moved  their  wagons 
and  formed  a  corral  between  the  forks  of  City  Creek, 
Brigham  exhorted  the  brethren  to  be  rebaptized,  him- 
self setting  the  example,  and  reconfirming  the  elders. 
On  the  8th  of  August  three  hundred  were  immersed, 
the  services  commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
During  the  month  twenty-nine  log  houses  had  been 
built,  either  with  roofs  or  ready  for  the  usual  substi- 
tute, a  covering  of  poles  and  dirt.  These  huts  were  so 
arranged  as  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  forming  a  rect- 
angular stockade,'^  the  president  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball being  the  first  to  take  possession  of  their  dwellings. 

On  the  17th  of  August  twenty-four  pioneers  and 
forty-six  of  the  battalion  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Winter  Quarters.*^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2 2d  a  conference  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  place  should  be 
called  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  term 
•Great'  was  retained  for  several  years,  until  changed 
by  legislative  enactment.  It  was  so  named  in  con- 
tradistinction to   Little  Salt   Lake,  a  term  applied 

Englishman  with  him,  named  Wells,  who  had  been  living  in  New  Mexico  for 
tome  years.*  IlUt,  B,  Younffy  MS.,  1847,  109.  On  the  '21st  A.  Carrington,  J. 
Brown,  W.  W.  Bust,  0.  Wilson,  and  A.  Calkins  made  the  ascent  of  the  Twin 
Peaks,  15  miles  soath-east  of  the  stockade,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Wasatch  Range,  its  elevation  being,  as  they  reported,  11,219  feet.     These 


were  probably  the  first  white  men  who  ascended  this  mountain. 

They  w 
Toung,  MS.,  1847,  110.     *We  were  the  first  to  move  into  the  fort;  our  house 


'*They  were  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  16  or  17  feet  long,  by  14  wide.  Hift.  B. 


had  a  door  and  a  wooden  window,  which  through  the  day  was  taken  out  for 
light,  and  nailed  in  at  night. .  .There  was  also  a  port-hole  at  the  cast  end  of 
the  fort,  which  could  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure. .  .We  had  adobe  chim- 
neys and  a  fire-place  in  the  comer,  with  a  clay  hearth.'  Y&umfs  Pioneer 
Wonwn^  MS.,  6. 

"  'With  34  wagons,  92  yoke  of  oxen,  18  horses,  and  14  mules,  in  charge  of 
Shadmch  Itonndy  and  Tunis  Itappelvc.  Lt  Wesley  Willis  was  in  cliarge  of 
the  battalion  men.'  BidiardM*  Narr.,'MS.,  13-14. 
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to  a  body  of  water  some  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  south,  situated  in  what  was  later  known  as  Iron 
county,  near  Parowan,  and  which  has  since  almost 
disappeared.  The  stream  connecting  the  two  great 
lakes  was  named  the  Western  Jordan,  now  called  the 
Jordan,  and  the  whole  region  whose  waters  flow  into 
the  lake  was  distinguished  as  the  great  basin.^  On 
the  26th  a  second  company,  consisting  of  107  per- 
sons,^ started  for  Winter  Quarters*  Brigham  Young 
and  Heber  C.  Kimball  set  forth  on  horseback  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  others,  but  turning  back,  they  waved 
their  hats  with  a  cheery  "Good-by  to  all  who  tarry," 
and  then  rode  on. 

**We  have  accomplished  more  this  year,"  writes 
Wilford  Woodruff,  "  than  can  be  found  on  record  con- 
cerning an  equal  number  of  men  in  the  same  time 
since  tlie  days  of  Adam.  We  have  travelled  with 
heavily  laden  wagons  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
over  rough  roads,  mountains,  and  canons^  searching 
out  a  land,  a  resting-place  for  the  saints.  We  have 
laid  out  a  city  two  miles  square,  and  built  a  fort  of 
hewn  timber  drawn  seven  miles  from  the  mountains, 
and  of  sun-dried  bricks  or  adobes,  surrounding  ten 
acres  of  ground,  forty  rods  of  which  were  covered 
with  block-houses,  besides  planting  about  ten  acres  of 
corn  and  vegetables.  All  this  we  have  done  in  a 
single  month.  "^ 

At  Winter  Quarters  active  preparations  had  been 
making  for  following  the  pioneers  at  the  earliest  op- 
pKjrtunity.  Throughout  the  spring  all  was  activity. 
Every  one  who  had  teams  and  provisions  to  last  a 
year  and  a  half  was  preparing  to  move,  and  assist- 
mg  those  who  were  to  remain  to  plough  and  sow. 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  having  returned*'  from  England  short- 

**  'It  was  also  called  The  Great  North  American  Desert.'  Tti^fhr^  iSeflk, 
MS..  22. 

"^  With  36  wagons,  71  horses,  and  49  mules. 

•*  Woodruff's  Journal,  MS..  78. 

'"  *  I  found  my  family  all  alive  and  dwelling  in  a  log  cabin;  they  hftd,  bow^ 
•rer,  soffered  much  from  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness. .  .The  wintcv  bad  ~ 
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ly  before  Brigham's  departure,  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  first  companies  ordered  westward.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1847,  they  set  forth  for  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
numbering  in  all  1,553  persons  » 

A  complete  organization  of  the  people  was  effected, 
according  to  a  revelation  of  the  Lord  made  through 
Bri£:ham  on  the  14th  of  January,  1847.*^  They 
we^  divided  iDto  companies,  each  with  one  hundred 
wagons,  and  these  into  companies  of  fifty  wagons, 
and  ten  wagons,  every  company  under  a  captain  or 
commander.  Two  fifties  travelled  in  double  columns 
if  practicable.  When  a  halt  was  called  the  wagons 
were  arranged  as  in  the  march  of  the  pioneers,  form- 
ing a  temporary  fort,  with  its  back  opening  upon  the 
corral  formed  by  the  two  semicircles.  The  cattle 
were  then  driven  into  the  corral  under  charge  of  the 
herdsmen.  When  ready  to  march,  the  captain  of 
each  ten  attended  to  his  company,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  captain  of  fifty.  Advance  parties  each 
day  selected  the  next  camping-ground.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  wood,  fires  were  made  from  buffalo  chips  and 
sage  brush.  The  wagons  had  projections  extending 
over  the  sides,  making  the  interior  six  feet  wide. 
Hen-coops  were  carried  at  the  end  of  each  wagon, 
and  a  few  young  pigs  were  brought  for  use  in  the 
valley.  Great  care  was  used  to  prevent  a  stampede 
of  the  animals,  as  they  appeared  to  recognize  the 
peculiarities  and  dangers   of  the   new  country  and 

▼ery  severe,  the  snow  deep,  and  consequently  horses  and  cattle  had  been  lost. 
..  .My  wagons  were  overhauled  and  put  in  order,  tires  reset,  chains  reftaired, 
yokes  and  bows  arranged  in  order,  wagon  bows  made  and  mended.'  PratVs 
Atttobiog.,  397-8.  'The  companies  were  organized  by  Elder  P.  P.  Pratt  and 
myself,  as  near  as  we  could  in  accordance  with  instructions  left  by  Pres. 
Yoong.'  Taylof^s  Rem.,  MS.,  7. 

"This  company  is  distinguished  as  the  first  immigration.  It  was  supplied 
with  580  wagons,  2,213  oxen,  124  horses,  887  cows,  358  sheep,  716  chickens,  and 
35  hogs.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  17.  Smith  says  about  700  wagons.  Rinf, 
ProgrtM,  mid  IVariU,  16.  Kearny's  and  Fr«5mont'sj>arties  met  Pratt's  com- 
panies at  Loup  River;  and  according  to  Martinis  Narr.,  ^4^  in  Cni.^  MS., 
122,  John  Young  was  appointed  president  and  John  Van  Cott  marshal. 

''This  was  called  *  the  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  camp 
of  Israel.'  Like  all  revelations,  it  was  in  scriptural  phraseology,  and  very 
eznlicit  in  its  directions.  It  was  also  read  by  Brigham  to  his  people  in  Salt 
IjiLe  City  on  the  Ist  of  August. 
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were  easily  alarmed.  The  organization  and  order  in 
the  camp  was  so  perfect  that  not  unfrequently  half 
an  hour  after  a  halt  the  people  sat  down  to  a  com- 
fortable meal  of  fresh  bread  and  broiled  meat.*® 

At  the  beginning  of  their  journey,  jealousy,  bicker- 
ing, and  insubordination  arose  among  them,  and  a  halt 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council  and 
adjusting  matters.  For  several  hundred  miles  they 
followed  the  trail  of  the  pioneers,  and  now  were  ap- 

Eroaching  the  president  and  his  men,  who,  encamped 
etween  Green  River  and  the  Sweetwater,  had  sent 
forward  two  messengers*^  to  ascertain  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  company.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
difficulties  that  had  arisen,  Brigham  sent  for  Pratt 
and  censured  him  severely  for  defects  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  party  at  the  start,  and  for  misunderstand- 
ings on  the  road.  Pratt  humbly  acknowledged  his 
faults  and  was  forgiven.  While  the  president  and 
council  were  at  prayer,  the  Sioux  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  stealing  a  number  of  horses,  which  proved  a 
serious  loss. 

Pratt  now  returned  to  his  command,  and  without 
special  incident  reached  the  Salt  Lake  settlement  on 
the  19th  of  September;  the  companies  arriving  in  de- 
tachments at  intervals  of  several  weeks. 

Brigham's  band  was  scantily  provisioned  for  the 
journey  to  Winter  Quarters.*^  The  number  that  had 
already  gathered  at  Salt  Lake  had  drawn  heavily  on 
the  pioneers'  resources,  and  they  set  out  depending  for 
subsistence  on  game  and  fish.  They  travelled  more 
rapidly  in  returning,*^  although  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  walk.     A  few  days  after  the  Indian  dep- 

^  From  account  of  their  journeyings  furnished  me  in  Tayhr^s  Rem.,  7-12. 

"0.  P.  Rockwell  and  E.  T.  Benson. 

*^  Among  them  was  a  party  of  battalion  men  who  were  entirely  deetitnte 
except  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  l)eef,  which  was  soon  exhausted.  Q«neiml 
Kpistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  MiUeiniiaX  Star,  x.  83. 

"  *Campe<l  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte.  We  were  42  days  in  going  to 
the  valley  from  this  point,  and  only  '23  days  in  returning.'  JJitt.  B,  YoMmg^ 
M3.,  1847,  115. 
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redation  mentioned  during  the  council,  the  Mormons 
were  attacked  by  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux,  who  again 
carried  off  many  horses.  The  meeting  of  the  battal- 
ion and  pioneer  brethren  with  Parley  Pratt's  company 
was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  to  all.**  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember the  former  arrived  at  the  Sweetwater.  Here, 
with  the  assembled  companies,  a  jubilee  was  held  and 
a  feast  of  good  things  prepared.  While  the  men  cut 
down  brush  and  constructed  a  bowery,  the  women, 
with  great  trouble,  unpacked  their  dishes  and  table 
furniture,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
at  such  an  event  A  fat  heifer  was  killed,  and  what- 
ever luxuries  were  in  camp  were  now  produced.  A 
slight  snow  fell,  but  in  no  degree  marred  their  merri- 
ment; the  feast  was  followed  by  music  and  dancing, 
and  by  accounts  of  the  pioneers'  experiences  in  en- 
tering upon  and  settling  their  new  Zion;  after  prayer 
the  company  dispersed.**  The  remnants  of  the  ban- 
quet were  left  with  the  eastern-bound  train,  and  as 
they  separated  each  bade  the  other  God  speed.  A 
fortnight  before  reaching  Winter  Quarters  a  small  dele- 
gation met  Brigham's  company  with  most  welcome 
supplies.  On  the  31st  of  October,  when  within  one 
mile  of  the  settlement,  Brigham  called  his  men  to- 
gether, praised  them  fortheir  good  conduct,  blessed  and 
dismissed  them.  They  drove  into  town  in  order  an 
hour  before  sunset.  The  streets  were  crowded,  and 
friends  pressed  forward,  shaking  hands  as  they  passed 
throu^ch  the  lines.** 

Durinor  this  season  an  abundant  harvest  had  been 
gathered  by  the  brethren  at  their  encampments  near 

**  'Met  Spencer's  advance  company  Sept.  3d,  with  76  wagons;  we  ha<l  a 
joyful  nieetinc;;  on  the  4th  met  encampment  of  75  wagons;  on  the  5th  102; 
and  on  the  8&  met  the  last  company  of  saints.'  Hist.  B.  Yonng^  MS.,  1S47. 

**  *  All  felt  greatly  encouraged.  Wo  now  knew  for  the  first  time  our  des- 
tination; wo  liad  talked  of  Gahlomia,  and  knew  not  until  now  where  wc  should 
settle.*  Home's  MigratioM,  MS.,  22. 

*•  *  We  were  truly  rejoiced  once  more  to  behold  our  wives,  children,  and 
old  friends,  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  having  travelled  over  2,000  miles . . . 
and  accomplished  the  most  important  mission  in  this  last  dispensation. '  HiaU 
B.  Youiig,  MS.,  1847,  122. 
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the  Missouri,  though  sickness  was  an  ever-present 
guest;  and  many  of  their  number  who  could  least  be 
spared  were  scattered  throughout  the  world  as  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  as  soldiers  in  California,  or  as  laborers 
wherever  they  could  find  a  livelihood  in  the  western 
states.  The  winter  was  passed  quietly  and  in  content, 
most  of  the  saints  preparing  for  their  migration  in  the 
spring.  Meanwhile,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1847, 
a  general  epistle  of  the  twelve  was  issued  to  the 
brethren  and  to  the  gentiles.  In  this  it  was  stated 
that  they  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  that  their 
mission  was  to  extend  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  "  all  presi- 
dents, and  emperors,  and  kings,  and  princes,  and  no- 
bles, and  governors,  ahd  rulers,  and  judges,  and  all 
nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  come  and  help  us  to  build  a  house  to  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  a  place  of  peace,  a  city  of 
rest,  a  habitation  for  the  oppressed  of  every  clime.** 
Then  followed  an  exhortation  for  the  saints  to  gather 
unto  Zion,  promising  that  their  reward  should  be  a 
hundred-fold  and  their  rest  glorious.  They  most 
bring  "their  gold,  their  silver,  their  copper,  their 
zinc,  their  tin,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  choice  steel, 
and  ivory,  and  precious  stones;  their  curiosities  of 
science, ...  or  anything  that  ever  was,  or  is,  or  is  to 
be  for  the  exaltation,  glory,  honor,  and  salvation  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity."*' 
Such  a  gathering  of  saints  and  gentiles  would  of 
itself  have  constituted  an  earthly  Zion,  especially  for 
the  president  and  the  twelve,  who  held  virtual  control 
over  their  brethren's  property.  Among  the  gentiles 
one  would  think  that  such  rhodomontade  could  not 
fail  to  bring  discredit  on  the  Mormon  faith  and  the 
Mormon  cause,  but  no  such  result  followed.  As  will 
be  mentioned  later,  their  missions  were  never  more 
prosperous  than  during  the  years  when  at  their  new 

^  The  full  text  of  this  epistle  is  givon  in  the  MiUennial  Star,  x.  81-^ 
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stake  of  Zion  the  saints  were  employed,  not  in  adorn- 
ing their  temple  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
but  in  building  rough  shanties,  hewing  timber,  hoeing 
corn,  and  planting  potatoes. 

The  trite  maxim  commencing  ^qiiam  memento  was 
one  which  the  saints  had  taken  well  to  heart,  and  on 
few  was  the  mens  cequa  in  arduis  more  firmly  stamped 
than  on  the  brow  of  him  who,  on  christmas  eve,  the 
day  after  his  invitation  to  the  princes  and  potentates 
of  all  the  earth,  was  appointed  president  of  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints.  And  while  in 
adversity  there  were  none  more  steadfast,  it  must  be 
admitted  there  were  few  in  whom  success  developed 
so  little  of  pride  and  of  vainglory.  From  this  time 
forth  Brigham  Young  was  to  the  saints  as  a  prophet 
— yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet:  one  on  whom  the 
mantle  had  fallen  not  unworthily.  By  his  foresight 
he  had  saved  his  people  from  dispersion,  and  per- 
chance his  faith  from  annihilation.  Hounded  by  a 
mob,  he  had  led  his  followers  with  consummate  tact 
throughout  their  pilgrimage,  and  in  a  wilderness  as 
vet  almost  untrodden  by  man  had  at  length  estab- 
lished for  them  an  abidmg-place. 

After  the  departure  of  Brigham  from  Salt  Lake, 
John  Smith,  the  prophet's  uncle,  was  nominally  pres- 
ident of  the  camp;*®  but  upon  the  arrival  of  John 
Taylor  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  their  precedence  was  ac- 
knowledged and  they  were  placed  in  charge.*^  There 
were  no  Taws  until  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  though 
certain  penalties  were  assigned  for  certain  crimes  and 
executed  by  the  people.  As  there  was  no  jail,  the 
whipping-post  was  suDstituted,  but  used  only  two  or 
three  times.     In  such  cases  the  high  council  tried  the 

**  AfEdn  were  controlled  by  the  high  council,  consisting  of  twelve  high- 
priestm.  Salt  Lake  City  waa  a  stake  of  Zion,  with  president  and  other  officers. 
'At  the  conference  on  Oct.  3d  Father  John  Smith  was  elected  president  of 
the  stake  of  Zion  and  patriarch  of  the  church.  Brigham  Young  was  sua- 
tyaed  as  president  of  the  whole  church.*  HisL  B,  Young,  MS.,  117. 

^Htbeker^s  Earlg  Jn$tice,  MS.,  4. 
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prisoner,  and  sentenced  him.  "President  Young  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  whipping/'*^  says  Greorge  Q. 
Cannon,  "but  matters  arose  that  we  considered  re* 
quired  punishment  at  the  time."^^ 

During  this  period  men  and  women  voted  by  ballot 
in  matters  relating  to  government.  Women  had 
already  voted  in  religious  meetings  by  the  uplifted 
hand,  but  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  the 
United  States  where  woman  sufirage  was  permitted. 
Utah  at  that  time,  however,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  before  its  admission  as  a  ter- 
ritory the  privilege  was  withdrawn.** 

^°  *  I  bad  to  chastise  one  in  that  way  for  stealing.'  Id,,  MS.,  4. 

^*  *  For  instance,  one  of  our  best  men  now,  who  was  then  yoang,  was  9J> 
cused  of  riding  on  horseback  with  a  girl  in  front  of  him.  'Uiis  was  looked 
upon  OS  indecorous.  He  and  others  guilty  of  the  same  thing  were  severely 
reprimanded.*  G.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Taylor' $  Rem, ^  MS.,  12-13. 

^^  I'ai/lor'a  TPem.,  MS.,  14.  Herewith  I  give  a  list  of  the  Utah  pioneert 
of  1847:  Adams,  Uamabas  L.;  Angel,  Truman  O.;  Allen,  Kufus;  Attwood, 
Millcn;  Badger,  Ro<lney;  Barney,  Lewis;  Bamham,  Charles  D.;  Benson, 
Ezra  T.;  Billings,  Geo.  P.;  Boggs,  Francis;  Brown,  Geo.;  Brown,  John; 
Brown,  Nathaniel  Thomas;  Bullock,  Thos;  Burke,  Charles;  Bumham,  Jacob 
D.;  Byard,  Robert;  Carrincton,  All>ert;  Carter,  William;  Case,  James; 
Chambcrlin,  Solomon;  Chessley,  Alexander  P.;  Clayton,  William;  Cloward, 
Thos  P.;  Coltrin,  Zcbedee;  Craig,  James;  Crosby,  Osoir;  Curtis,  Lyman; 
Cushing,  Hosca;  Davenport,  James;  Dewey,  Benjamin  F.;  Dixon,  John; 
Driggs,  Starling;  Dykes,  William;  Earl,  Sylvester  H. ;  Eastman,  Ozro;  Egao, 
Howard;  Egbert,  Joseph;  Eldredge,  John  S.;  Ellsworth,  Edmund;  Enopey, 
William  A.;  Ensign,  Datus;  Everett,  Addison;  Fairbanks,  Nathaniel;  Farr, 
Aaron;  Fitzgerald,  Perry;  Flake,  Green  (colored);  Fowler,  John  8.;  Fox, 
Samuel;  Freeman,  John  M.;  Frink,  Horace  M.;  Frost,  Burr;  Gibbons,  An 
drew  S. ;  Gleason,  John  S. ;  Glincs,  Eric;  Goddard,  Stephen  H. ;  Grant,  David 
Grant,  Geo.  R. ;  Greene,  John  Y. ;  Grover,  Thomas;  Hancock,  Joseph;  Hanks 


Sidney  A.;  Hanson,  Hans  C ;  Hannon,  Appleton  M.;  Harper,  Charles  A. 
Hcnrie,  William;  Ilcwd,  Simeon;  Higbee,  John  S. ;  Holman,  John G. ;  Ivory, 
Matthew;  Jackman,  Levi;  Jacobs,  Norton;  Johnson,  Artemas;  Johnson,  Luke; 
Johnson  Piiilo;  Kclsey,  Stephen;  Kendall,  Levi  N.;  Kimball,  Ellen  S.  (wifs 
of  H.  C.  K.);  Kimball,  Hcber  C;  King,  William  A.;  ELliueroan,  Connul 
Lark,  Hark  (colored);  Lewis,  Tarlton;  Little,  Jessie  C;  Losee,  John  G. 
Loveland,Cliancey;  Lyman,  Amasa;  Marble,  Samuel  H.;  Markham,  Stephen, 
Matthews,  Joseph;  Mills,  George;  Murray,  Carlos;  Newman,  Elijah;  Nor- 
ton, John  W. ;  Owen,  Soely;  Pack,  John;  Pierce,  Eli  H.;  Pomeroy,  Francis 
M.;  Powell,  David;  Pratt,  Orson;  Reddin,  Jackson;  Rappelye,  Tunis;  Rich- 
ards, Willard;  Rockwell,  Orrin  P.;  Rockwooil,  Albert  P.;  Uolfe,  Benjamin 
W.;  Rookcr,  Joseph;  Roundy,  Shadrach;  Schotield,  Joseph  S.;  Scholes, 
George;  Sherwoo<l,  Henry  G.;  Shumway,  Andrew  P.;  Shumway,  Charles; 
Smith,  George  A.;  Snioot,  Wm  C.  A.:  Snow,  Erastus;  Stevens,  Roswell; 
Stewart,  Benjamin  F.;  Stewart,  James  W.;  Stringham,  Briant;  Sumrae,  Gil- 
burd;  Taft,  Seth;  Tanner,  Thomas;  Taylor,  Norman;  Thomas,  Robert  T.; 
Thornton,  Horace  M.;  Thorpe,  Marcus  j>.;  Tippitts,  John  H.;  Vance,  Will* 
iam  P.;  Walker,  Henson;  Wardel,  George;  Weiler,  Jacob;  Wheeler,  John; 
Whipple,  Edson;  Whitney,  Horace  K.;  Whitney.  Orson  K.;  Williams,  Al- 
mou  ll;  Woodard,  George;  Woodruif,  Wilford;  Woolscy,  Thomas;  Words- 
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On  the  16th  of  November,  0.  P.  Rockwell,  E.  K. 
Fuller,  A.  A.  Lathrop,  and  fifteen  others  set  forth 
for  California  to  buy  cows,  mules,  mares,  wheat,  and 
seeds.  They  bought  two  hundred  head  of  cows  at 
six  dollars  each,  with  which  they  started  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  lost  forty  head  on  the  Mojave;  being 
ninety  days  on  the  return  trip.  During  the  autumn, 
sevenJ  parties  of  the  battalion  men  arrived  from 
California,  bringing  a  quantity  of  wheat.  Captain 
Grant  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  Fort  Hall  in 
December  to  arrange  for  opening  trade  between  the 
two  points.  After  due  discussion,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

In  re^od  to  affairs  at  Pueblo  and  on  the  Missouri, 
I  am  indebted  for  further  and  later  information  to  my 
esteemed  friends  Wilbur  F.  Stone  and  William  N. 
Byers  of  Colorado.  A  detachment  of  the  Mormons 
that  wintered  at  Pueblo  underwent  many  hardships, 
and  there  have  been  found  relics  in  that  vicinity,  in 
the  shape  of  furnace  and  cinders,  significant  of  their 
industrial  occupation  at  the  time. 

On  the  Missouri,  the  Indians,  who  at  first  had  so 
heartily  welcomed  the  saints  during  the  year  1847, 
complained  to  the  government  that  they  were  intrud- 
ing on  their  domain.  The  government  therefore 
ordered  away  the  Mormons,  but  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  occupy  lands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
for  five  years.  There  they  built  a  town,  named 
Eanesville,  opposite  Omaha,  and  occupied  the  best 
part  of  the  country  up  and  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  each  direction. 
Many  of  them  lived  in  dugouts,  that  is,  artificial 
caves  made  by  digging  out  a  space  for  occupancy  in 
the  bank  of  the  river  or  on  the  side  of  a  bluff.     Most 


^orth,  William;  Tonnff,  Brieham;  Clariflsa  D.  (wife  of  B.  Y.);  Younff,  Har- 
net  P.  {wiie  of  Lorcmzo i).);  x oung,  Isaac  P.  D. ;  Young,  Lorenzo D. ;  Young, 
UnD»> Z.;  Young,  Phineaa  H. 
Ban.  Vtul  18 
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of  them  were  farmers,  and  they  had  three  or  four 
grist-mills  and  two  or  three  saw-miUs. 

The  first  emigrants  did  not  stop  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  but  passed  over  at  once  on  arrival,  making 
their  first  settlement,  as  before  mentioned,  at  Winter 
Quarters,  situated  six  miles  from  the  present  city  of 
Omaha,  at  the  north  end  of  the  plateau,  nearly  all  of 
which  they  ploughed  up  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and 
planted  seed  corn  brought  by  those  who  the  pre- 
vious winter  had  returned  to  the  Mississippi  to  work 
for  wages.  Hereabout  they  built  many  log  houses, 
Bri*xham  havinor  a  little  cluster  of  them  for  his  wives 
in  a  cose}'  nook  apart  from  the  others. 

On  their  final  departure  for  the  west,  the  Mormons 
left  a  f«w  of  their  number  under  A.  J.  Mitchell,  who 
was  assisted  by  A.  J.  Smith.  They  lived  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  at  first,  and  had  a  ferry  across 
the  river  as  early  as  1851,  with  other  ferries  west, 
one  at  Lou[)  Fork,  and  one  on  the  Elkhorn.  A  large 
emigration  u[i  tlie  river  from  New  Orleans  set  in  about 
this  time.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the  steamboat  Sa- 
luda, having  six  hundred  souls  on  board,  was  blown 
up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte. 

In  1S54  the  lands  of  the  Omahas,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  rivoi-,  came  into  niarket,  through  a  treaty  made 
durinor  the  sununor  of  that  voar  with  the  natives,  who 
coded  that  section  to  the  United  States.  Mitchell 
aiul  Smith  then  moved  to  the  western  side,  and 
oluingod  the  name  of  Winter  Quarters  to  that  of 
Kloronce,  at.  the  same  time  selling  their  interests  on 
the  oastorn  side  to  the  gentiles,  who  changed  the 
name  of  Kanosvillo  to  that  of  Council  Blufis. 


CHAPTER  XL 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

1848. 

iooD  AHD  Radcbnt — HOUSES — HoMx  MANinrACTTTSES— The  Fobt — Wild 
BxASTS — Caitnon  tbom  Sutteb*s  Fobt^Indian  Children  fob  Sals — 
MEA8T.K8 — Population — Mills  and  Fabmino  Machineby — The  Plaoub 
OF  Cbigkets — They  abb  Destboyed  by  Oulls — Soabcity  of  Pbovisions 
— ^Thb  Habvest  Feast— Immiobation—Fivb  I^housand  Saints  Gath- 
XBXD  in  the  Valley — Fencing  and  Fabmino — Distbibution  of  Lots — 
Oboanization  of  County  Govebnment— Association  fob  the  Exteb- 
xncATiON  OF  Wild  Beasts. 

At  the  opening  of  January  1848,  the  saints  were 
housedy  clad,  and  fed  in  moderate  comfort,  and  general 
content  prevailed.^  The  season  was  exceptionally- 
mild;  there  were  occasional  light  falls  of  snow,  but 
not  enough  to  interfere  with  ploughing  and  sowing,* 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  was  partially  enclosed  and 
planted  with  wheat  and  vegetables. 

So  many  people  were  now  in  the  valley  that  not- 
withstanding the  abundant  crops  food  at  length  be- 
came scarce.  Families  weighed  out  their  flour  and 
allowed  themselves  so  much  a  day.  The  wheat  was 
ground  at  a  mill  on  City  Creek,  but  as  there  was  no 
Dolting-cloth,  the  shorts  and  bran  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated.    The  beef  was  very  poor,*  as  most  of  the  cattle 

I  Fkrley  P.  Pratt  says:  '  Here  life  was  as  sweet  as  the  holidays,  as  merry 
M  m  the  Christian  palaces  and  mansions  of  those  who  had  driven  us  to  the 
■OQntsins.' 

' '  It  was  a  stranffe  sight  to  see  sometimes  farrows  on  one  side  and  snow 
^the  other.  In  Feb.  men  worked  ont  of  doors  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  *  Home*a 
'^anaouM^  MS.,  24. 

' '  It  was  so  tongh  that  Brother  Taylor  suggested  we  must  grease  the  saw 
««ake  it  woriL'  Uorn^$  Migraiunu,  MS.,  ^. 
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had  been  worked  hard  while  driven  to  the  valley  and 
after  their  arrival,  while  those  turned  out  to  range  did 
not  fatten  quickly.  Butter  and  tallow  were  needed. 
One  wild  steer,  well  fattened,  was  brought  in  from 
Goodyear's  rancho.  A  herd  of  deer  crossing  from  one 
range  of  mountains  to  another  was  startled  by  the 
unexpected  obstruction  of  the  fort,  and  one  sprang 
into  the  enclosure  and  was  killed.  Wild  sago  and 
parsnip  roots  constituted  the  vegetable  food  of  the 
settlers.  A  few  deaths  occurred  from  poisonous 
roots.  The  bracing  air  and  hard  work  stimulated 
appetite  as  stores  decreased.  For  coflTee  parched  bar- 
ley and  wheat  were  used,  and  as  their  sugar  gave  out, 
they  substituted  some  of  home  manufacture.*  In  the 
spring  thistle  tops  were  eaten,  and  became  an  impor- 
tant article  of  dict.*^ 

Anxiety  began  to  be  felt  about  clothing,  and  the 
hand-looms  were  now  busily  at  work,  although  wool 
was  scarce.*  As  shoes  wore  out,  moccasins  were  sub- 
stituted, and  goat,  deer,  and  elk  skins  were  manu- 
factured into  clothing  for  men  and  women,  though 
most  unsuitable  for  use  in  rain  and  snow. 

At  the  time  of  Parley  P.  Pratt's  arrival,  the  city 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  consisted  of  a  fort  enclosing  a 
block  of  ten  acres,  the  walls  of  part  of  the  buildings 
being  of  adobes  and  logs.  There  were  also  some 
tents.^     As  additional  companies   came   in,  they  ex- 

* '  We  manufactured  our  own  sugar  and  molasses  from  beets,  oom-stalks, 
and  watermelons,  and  made  preserves  for  winter,  which  were  exoelleat,  by 
l>oilinc  the  rinds  of  the  melons  in  this  molasses.  Hom€*8  MigraHons,  MS., 
30.  *I  attempted  to  make  sugar  out  of  com.  A  rude  apparatos  was  made 
to  squeeze  the  com  stalks,  but  the  manufacture  was  not  altogether  a  nnrnfi 
After  this,  beet  molasses  followed.  The  boiler  I  used  this  time  I  mad«  oat 
of  some  stove  piping  and  lumber.  Brother  Cannon  and  I  assisted  to  saw  our 
lumber.'  Taylor  a  HeminiHcenceSf  MS.,  16. 

^Oeo.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Juv.  Inst,^  xix.  no.  5,  68. 

* '  They  collected  the  hair  of  the  bufialo  from  the  sage  brush  as  tbey 
traTelled,  and  used  also  the  hair  of  cows.*  Horne*$  Mi^cUionM,  MS.,  35. 
From  this  blankets  were  woven  and  used  in  exchange  with  the  Tn<IUM  Kg 
Horjae  remarks  that  '  in  Xauvoo  there  was  a  man  dressed  throoffhoat  in  a  suit 
mAde  from  the  curly  hair  of  his  dog,  which  was  sheared  annual^.* 

'  It  stood  on  wbiat  was  later  known  as  the  6th  Ward  Square. 
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tended  the  south  divisioDS,  which  were  connected  with 
the  old  fort  by  gates.  Wajfon-boxes  were  also  brought 
into  line,  and  served  for  habitations  until  better  accom- 
modations were  provided.  The  houses  were  built  of 
logs,  and  were  placed  close  together,  the  roofs  slanting 
inward,  and  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  on  the 
inside,  with  a  loop-hole  to  each  room  on  the  outside. 
As  everything  indicated  a  dry  climate,  the  roofs  were 
made  rather  flat,  and  great  inconvenience  resulted. 
In  March  the  rains  were  very  heavy,  and  umbrellas 
were  used  to  protect  women  and  children  while  cook- 
ing, and  even  in  bed.  The  clay  found  in  the  bottoms 
near  the  fort  made  excellent  plaster,  but  would  not 
stand  exposure  to  rain,  and  quickly  melted.  All  bread- 
stuffs  were  carefully  gathered  into  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  and  protected  with  buffalo  skins  obtained  from 
the  Indians.  The  rooms  in  the  outer  lines  all  ad- 
joined, and  many  of  the  families  had  several  rooms. 
On  the  interior  cross-lines  rooms  were  built  on  both 
sides,  the  streets  being  eight  rods  wide. 


fouTH  rolrrs ^"I^^rth  foi 

FoBT,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  1848. 


There  were  serious  depredations  committed  by 
wolves,  foxes,  and  catamounts,  and  great  annoyance 
occasioned  by  the  howling  of  some  of  these  animals.* 
Further  discomfort  was  caused  by  innumerable  swarms 
of  mice.  Digging  cavities  and  running  about  under 
the  earthen  floor,  they  caused  the  ground  to  tremble, 
and  when  the  rain  loosened  the  stones  of  the  roofs, 

■  *  One  nifffat  mxm  after  our  arrival  I  spread  some  strychnine  about,  and  in 
tile momxDg found  fourteen  white  wolves  dead.'  Lorenzo  Toung*8  Ex.,  MS.,  8. 
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scampered  off  in  hordes.     Frequently  fifty  or  sixty 
had  to  be  caught  and  killed  before  the  family  could 

sleep.* 

The  furniture  was  home-made^  and  very  little  of  it 
at  that.  The  table  was  a  chest,  and  the  bedstead 
was  built  into  the  comer  of  the  house,  which  formed 
two  of  its  sides,  rails  or  poles  forming  the  opposite 
sides ;  pegs  were  driven  into  the  walls  and  rails,  and 
the  bed-cord  tightly  wound  around  them.^®  The  chim- 
neys were  of  adobe,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  fire- 
place in  the  corner  with  a  clay  hearth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  two  brass  cannon  were 
purchased  at  Sutter's  Fort  for  the  church,  by  the 
battalion  brethren." 

During  the  winter  of  1847-8,  some  Indian  children 
were  brought  to  the  fort  to  be  sold.  At  first  two 
were  offered,  but  the  settlers  peremptorily  refused  to 
buy  them.  The  Indian  in  charge  said  that  the  chil- 
dren were  captured  in  war,  and  would  be  killed  at 
sunset  if  the  white  men  did  not  buy  them.  Thereupon 
they  purchased  one  of  them,  and  the  one  not  sold  was 
shot.  Later,  several  Indians  came  in  with  two  more 
children,  using  the  same  threat;  they  were  bought  and 
brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  settlers.** 

Measles  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  among  the 
natives,  who  did  not  know  where  the  disease  came 
from  or  what  to  do.  They  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  warm  springs,  bathed  in  the  waters,  and 
died.^^ 

*  *  One  contrivance  for  catching  them  was  a  bucketful  of  water  with  aboanl 
sloping  at  each  end,  greased  and  balanced  on  the  edse.  The  first  oat  and  her 
progeny  were  invaluable.  The  green  timber  from  the  monntains  was  fall  of 
bed-bugs,  another  seriouij  tr«)uble.'  Iloriu^s  M  iff  ration  h^  MS.,  31. 

^^Tiiis  describes  tlie  furniture  of  the  first  house  occupied  in  the  fort  by 
Brighani  Youug'a  fauiil}'.   ^frs  Cftirn  Young^s  Pionerr  Ex.^  MS.,  8. 

'*  Forty-tiv<;  <»f  tlic  battalion  brethren  contributing  $512  for  the  pnrpoee. 

//^-f^  B.  YouNff,  MS.,  1S48,  :r». 

'^ '  Charles  Decker  bought  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  girl,  who  was  afterward 
brought  up  in  President  Young's  family.  She  married  an  Indian  chief 
named  Kauosh.'    Wrllt^  ^Va//-.,  .NIS.,  48. 

"  *  Some  they  buried,  but  not  all.  We  buried  thirty-six  in  one  grave. 
They  killed  their  dogs  when  their  masters  died.*  Nebeker*8  Early  Jwtiet^ 
MS.,  2. 
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Public  meetings  were  generally  held  near  the  lib- 
erty-pole in  the  centre  of  the  fort;  religious  and  secu- 
lar meetings  were  also  held  in  private  houses.  In 
March  1848  the  population  of  the  city  was  reported 
at  1,671,  and  the  number  of  houses  423."  Bridges 
were  built  over  Mill  Creek  and  Jordan  River.  Daniel 
Spencer  was  appointed  road-master,  and  authorized 
to  call  on  men  to  assist  in  making  roads.  In  order 
that  the  burden  might  fall  equally  on  all,  a  poll  and 
property  tax  were  instituted. 

There  were  several  mills  soon  in  working  order. 
A  small  grist-mill  on  City  Creek  was  built  by  Charles 
Crismon  near  the  pioneer  garden;  then  there  were 
Chasers  saw-mill  and  Archibald  and  Robert  Gardiner*s 
on  Mill  Creek,  and  Nebeker,  Riter,  and  Wallace's  in 
a  cation  ten  miles  north  of  the  city.  A  carding 
machine  was  erected  near  Gardiner's  saw-mill  by 
Aniasa  Russell,  and  a  flouring  mill  during  the  summer 
by  John  NeflT.  Leffingwell  constructed  a  threshing 
machine  and  fanning  mill  on  City  Creek,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  two  hundred  bushels  per  day.  Mill-stones 
cut  out  of  the  basalt  in  the  valley  were  of  very  good 
quality.  Mill-irons,  mill-stones,  printing-  presses,  type, 
paper,  and  the  carding  machine  were  brought  by  the 
first  bands  of  emigrants  in  1848." 

The  spring  saw  everybody  busy,  and  soon  there 
were  many  flourishing  gardens,  containing  a  good  va- 
riety of  vegetables.  In  the  early  part  of  March  plough? 
bg  commenced.  The  spring  was  mild  and  rain  plenti- 
ful, and  all  expected  an  abundant  harvest.  But  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  fields  had  put  on 
their  brightest  green,  there  appeared  a  visitation  in 
the  form  of  vast  swarms  of  crickets,  black  and  bale- 
ful as  the  locust  of  the  Dead  Sea.^*     In   their  track 

^*Jiiv.  Iw4,,  ix.  no.  1,  9. 

^ Hift.  B.  Young,  MS.;  Hornets  Miffrafiotpt^  MS.;  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Juv. 
IngL;  Taylor^a  BeminUcerices,  MS.;  Woodruff^s  Journal. ,  MS.;  Young^s  Ex.^ 
MS.;  WeM  Narr.,  MS.;  RichanU  Narr.,  MS.;  Nebeker*^  Early  Justice, 
Ms.;  Jennitig's  Material  Progress^  MS.,  pasaini. 

^«  Utah  Early  Jttcords,  MS.,  29-30. 
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they  left  behind  them  not  a  blade  or  leaf,  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  country  which  they  traversed  in 
countless  and  desolating  myriads  being  that  of  a  land 
scorched  by  fire.^^  They  came  in  a  solid  phalanx, 
from  the  direction  of  Arsenal  Hill,  darkening  the 
earth  in  their  passage.  Men,  women,  and  children 
turned  out  en  masse  to  combat  this  pest,  driving  them 
into  ditches  or  on  to  piles  of  reeds,  which  they  would 
set  on  fire,  striving  in  every  way,  until  strength  was 
exhausted,  to  beat  back  the  devouring  host.  But  in 
vain  they  toiled,  in  vain  they  prayed;  the  work  of 
destruction  ceased  not,  and  the  havoc  threatened  to 
be  as  complete  as  was  that  which  overtook  the  land 
of  Egypt  in  the  last  days  of  Israel's  bondage.  "Think 
of  their  condition,"  says  Mr  Cannon — "the  food 
they  brought  with  them  almost  exhausted,  their  grain 
and  other  seeds  all  planted,  they  themselves  1,200 
miles  from  a  settlement  or  place  where  they  could  get 
food  on  the  east,  and  800  miles  from  California,  and 
the  crickets  eating  up  every  green  thing,  and  every 
day  destroying  their  sole  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
months  and  winter  ahead.  "^® 

I  said  in  vain  they  prayed.  Not  so.  For  when 
everything  was  most  disheartening  and  all  effort 
spent,  behold,  from  over  the  lake  appeared  myriads 
of  snow-white  gulls,  their  origin  and  their  purpose 
alike  unknown  to  the  new-comers !  Was  this  another 
scourge  God  was  sending  them  for  their  sins?  Wait 
and  see.  Settling  upon  all  the  fields  and  every  part 
of  them,  they  j^ounced  upon  the  crickets,  seizing  and 
swallowing  them.  They  gorged  themselves.  Even 
after  their  stomachs  were  filled  they  still  devoured 
them.  On  Sunday  the  people,  full  of  thankfulness, 
left  the  fields  to  the  birds,  and  on  the  morrow  found 
on  the  edges  of  the  ditches  great  piles  of  dead  crick- 
ets that  had  been  swallowed  and  thrown  up  by  the 

» 

17  AtUobiog,  P.  P.  PraU,  405;  Smith's  Rise,  Progrtu,  and  TnvoeU,  17. 
"/uv.  Inat.,  ix.  no.  2,  22. 
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greedy  gulls.  Verily,  the  Lord  had  not  forgotten  to 
be  gracious ! 

To  escape  the  birds,  the  crickets  would  rush  into 
the  lake  or  river,  and  thus  millions  were  destroyed. 
Toward  evening  the  gulls  took  flight  and  disappeared 
beyond  the  laKe,  but  each  day  returned  at  sunrise, 
until  the  scourge  was  past."^  Later  grasshoppers 
seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  crickets.  They  were 
of  a  kind  popularly  called  iron-clad,  and  did  much 
mischief.*^ 

Though  the  crops  of  this  year  of  1848  were  thus 
saved  from  total  destruction,  fears  were  entertained 
that  there  would  not  be  food  enough  for  those  already 
in  the  valley,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  large 
additional  numbers  was  looked  upon  as  a  calamity.^ 
The  stock  of  provisions  was  therefore  husbanaed 
with    care,    many   living   principally    on   roots   and 

1*  Kane  aays  that  the  ^^ulls  soon  grew  to  be  aa  tame  aa  poultry,  and  that  the 
children  called  them  their  pigeons.  They  had  clear,  dark  eyes,  small  feet, 
md  large  wings  that  archea  in  flight.  TTu  Mormons,  67.  *No  one  is  allowed 
to  kill  a  gnll  in  Utah,  and  they  are  consequently  very  tame.  *  JenrUng^s  Ma- 
krial  Progrtsi,  MS.,  7.  'I  am  sure  that  tne  wheat  waa  in  head,  and  that  it 
aTeraged  two  or  three  crickets  on  every  head,  bendinff  them  down.  One 
o(mldn*t  step  without  crushing  under  foot  as  many  a^  the  foot  could  cover.' 
Mr9  Clara  icung^a  Experiences  of  a  Pioneer,  Mo.,  9.  'Channels  were  dug 
tnd  filled  with  water  to  prevent  their  travel,  but  they  would  throw  them* 
lelTes  across;  it  was  impossible  to  fight  them  back.*  Neheker's  Early  Justice, 
MS.,  2.  'In  the  spring,  when  thousands  of  young  trees  had  been  started  and 
were  several  inches  in  height,  came  the  crickets.  The  wheat,  too,  was  well 
in  heiyd.'  Homers  Migrations,  MS.,  p.  28. 

*Saya  Mr  Jennings:  'They  would  devastate  hundreds  of  acres,  and  as 

tbey  would  rise  and  fly  high  in  the  air,  the  air  would  be  darkened  with  theuL 

They  seemed  to  be  massed  together,  and  to  take  but  one  direction,  flying  eight 

or  ten  miles  perhaps,  then  settling  upon  another  field . . .  The  only  extermi- 

Bttor  seema  to  be  the  sea-gulls.     They  gorge  themselves  on  this  rich  diet; 

tltey  suddenly  appear  in  the  wake  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  will  swallow  them, 

tiirow  them  up,  and  swallow  them  again . . .  Sometimes  the  grasshoppers  come 

Hke  %  ckmd,  and  apparently  alighting  not  knowing  where;  on  one  occasion  a 

Qoarter  of  llieir  number  perhaps  dropped  into  the  lake,  and  were  blown  on 

ttore  by  the  wind,  in  rows  of  sometimes  two  feet  deep  for  a  distance  of  two 

naka.'  MaUrial  Progress,  MS.,  &-7. 

^  *  Word  was  sent  back  that  probably  no  crops  could  be  raised  that  year, 
md  advising  that  no  further  emigrations  should  come  in  that  season.*  Mrs 
Clara  Tcmaig*s  Experiences  of  a  Pioneer,  M  S. ,  9.  John  Young  wished  to  send  an 
express  to  hia  brother,  the  president,  advising  him  not  to  bring  any  more  peo- 
^  to  the  valley,  as  there  was  danger  of  starvation.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS. , 
W'2.  Parley  r,  Pratt  writes:  *  I  had  a  good  har\'est  of  wheat  and  rye  with- 
^t  brigation,  but  those  who  irrigated  had  double  the  quantity.  Wheat 
west  commenced  early  in  July. .  .Oats  do  extremely  well,  yielding  sixty 
l^bds  for  one.*  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1848,  54. 
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thistles,  to  which  fare  was  sometimes  added  a  little 
flour  or  milk.  The  wheat  crop,  however,  turned  out 
better  than  was  expected,  and  pumpkins,  melons,  and 
corn  yielded  good  returns.** 

On  the  10th  of  August,  however,  the  harvest  being 
then  gathered,  a  feast  was  held  in  the  bowery,  at 
which  the  tables  were  loaded  with  a  variety  of  viands, 
vegetables,  beef,  and  bread,  butter  and  cheese,  with 
cakes  and  pastry.  Sheaves  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
were  hoisted  on  harvest  poles;  "and,**  says  Parley, 
"there  was  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  congratulations, 
songs,  speeches,  music,  dancing,  smiling  faces,  and 
merry  hearts." 

The  rendezvous  for  westward-bound  brethren  in  the 
spring  of  1848  was  the  Elkhorn  River,  and  thither  at 
the  end  of  May  came  the  president,  who  organized  the 
people  and  gave  them  instructions  to  be  observed  on 
the  way.  Good  order  was  to  be  preserved  in  camp; 
there  must  be  no  shouting;  prayers  were  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  lights  put  out  at  9  o'clock.  Drivers 
of  teams  must  walk  beside  their  oxen,  and  not  leave 
them  without  permission.  Brigham  was  general  super- 
intendent of  the  emigrating  companies,  with  Daniel 
H.  Wells  as  aide-de-camp,  H.  S.  Eldredge  marshal, 
and  Hosea  Stout  captain  of  the  night-guard.  Mov- 
ing west  early  in  June,  on  the  14th  the  emigrants 
were  fired  on  by  Indians,  two  being  wounded.  At 
this  time  also  there  was  sickness  in  the  camp.  To 
secure  grass  and  water,  the  emigration  was  sepa- 
rated into  divisions,  of  which  there  were  two  principal 

^ 'Wheat  harvest  good.  Com  crop  good.  The  worms  ate  some  in  tiis 
ear.  Price  of  whc;it,  §2  a  bushel.  Population,  1,800;  moiu  fence,  12  miloi 
long.  Had  a  snrphis  of  hread-stufT  this  year.*  //ut.  B,  Young,  MS.,  Aug. 
1,  18«8,  5*2.  Pailey  sUtes  tliut  he  and  his  family,  in  common  with  maov 
others,  sutrci-ed  much  fur  want  of  fiM>d.  Ho  had  plouglieil  and  plantetit 
in  grain  aii<l  vegetables,  iieni-1y  40  acres,  nearly  every  women  and  child  in  his 
family  toiling  in  the  ticld  so  tar  as  their  ace  and  strength  would  permit. 
Autobiofj.,  40o.  *Onc  family  had  nothing  but  milk  to  live  upon;. .  .thej 
would  let  a  ^tortion  thicken,  aud  then  ibIx  it  with  new  milk  and  eat  it  for 
bread.  They  lived  upon  it  for  six  weeks,  and  thrived.*  Eliza  Snow,  in  (Ttak 
NoUb,  MS.,  6. 


^ 
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ones,  under  Bri^ham  Young  and  H.  C.  Kimball^  with 
several  subdivisions.^ 

The  first  letters  received  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
from  Brigham  came  twelve  months  after  his  departure 
from  the  valley,  and  were  sent  on  in  advance  from  the 
encampments.  The  excitement  was  great  as  Taylor 
and  Green  rode  into  the  city  and  distributed  the 
letters,  without  envelopes,  tied  round  and  round  with 
buckskin  thongs,  and  bearing  the  cheering  news  that 
a  large  body  of  brethren  was  on  the  way,  and  bring- 
ing plenty  of  food.^ 

In  June  and  July  two  small  parties  left  the  city  to 
meet  the  immigration,  and  another  in  August.  In 
September  Brigbam  and  the  first  companies  arrived; 
and  under  the  organization  of  the  president  and  his 
two  counsellors,  Willard  Richards  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, during  the  autumn  months  most  of  the  brethren 
from  Winter  Quarters  and  other  camps  reached  the 
valley.^ 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  there  were  nearly 

**  The  first  division  consisted  of  1,229  persons,  with  397  wagons,  74  horses, 
91  males,  1,275  oxen,  699  cows,  184  loose  cattle,  41 1  sheep,  14i  pigs,  605 
chickens,  37  cats,  82  dogs,  3  goats,  10  geose,  2  hives  of  bees,  8  doves^  and  1 
crow;  the  second  of  662  persons,  with  226  wagons,  57  horses,  25  mules,  737 
oxen,  284  cows,  150  loose  cattle,  243  sheep,  96  pi^s,  299  chickens,  17  cats,  52 
dogi,  3  hives  of  bees,  3  doves,  5  ducks,  and  1  sqiurreL 

M  As  recorded  in  Mrs  Clara  Decker  Young's  very  valuable  manuscript. 
She  shows  now  the  first  letter  received,  still  tied  with  buckskin  thongs. 

*The  first  companies  under  Brigham  arrived  on  Sept.  20th;  Kimball's 

DAity  reached  the  valley  a  few  days  later.     At  the  beginning  of  August 

Loraizo  Snow,  A.  0.  Smoot,  and  others,  with  47  wagons  aud  124  yoke  of  oxen, 

were  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  assist  the  emigrants.     On  the  28th  of  the 

aune  month  a  party  well  supplied  vdth  wagons  and  cattle  was  sent  back 

to  Winter  QuM^rs  from  the  camp  of  the  president,  then  on  the  Sweet- 

viter.     Utah  Early  Records^   MS.,   33.     The    coni{»anies   under    Richards 

ntched  their  destination  toward  the  end  of  October.    RichanW  Narr., 

H3.,  38.     In  relating  the  incidents  of  his  journey,  Richards  states  that  his 

VM  the  last  party  to  leave  Winter  Quarters  duriug  that  summer.     His  men 

vere  ill  supplied  with  provisions;  feed  was  scarce,  and  many  of  the  cattle  died 

iiom  drinking  alkali  water,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  yoke  to  the  wagons 

<vtn  his  yearlings  and  his  milch-cows.     Many  families,  including  the  children, 

vereoompelied  to  walk  the  entire  distance;  yet  not  asinglc  death  occurred.  Id. , 

H-5.    '  The  companies  behind  were  kept  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  those 

|A advance Sometimes  a  copy  of  the  camp  journal  was  written  aud  placed 

in  a  notch  in  a  tree, . .  .sometimes  in  a  post  stuck  in  the  ground;  but  whenever 
^ large  buffalo  skull  or  other  suitable  bone  was  found, . .  .some  particulars  were 
^tten  on  them.'  Cannon,  in  Juv.  I/ist.^  xix.  no.  3,  36. 
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three  thousand,^  and  including  the  pioneers,  the  bat- 
talion men,  and  the  companies  that  arrived  under 
Parley,  at  least  five  thousand  of  the  saints  assembled 
in  the  valley. 

Thus  about  one  fourth  of  the  exiles  from  Nauvoo 
were  for  the  present  beyond  reach  of  molestation. 
That  five  thousand  persons,  including  a  very  large 
proportion  of  women  and  children,  almost  without 
money,  almost  without  provisions,  excepting  the  milk 
of  their  kine  and  the  grain  which  they  had  raised  near 
their  own  camps,  should,  almost  without  the  loss  of  a 
life,  have  accomplished  this  journey  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles,  crossing  range  after  range  of 
mountains,  bridging  rivers,  and  traversing  deserts, 
while  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  attacked  by  roam- 
ing bands  of  savages,  is  one  of  the  marvels  that  this 
century  has  witnessed.  To  those  who  met  them  on  the 
route,  the  strict  order  of  their  march,  their  coolness 
and  rapidity  in  closing  ranks  to  repel  assault,  their 
method  in  posting  sentries  around  camp  and  corral, 
suggested  rather  the  movements  of  a  well-organized 
army  than  the  migration  of  a  people;  and  in  truth, 
few  armies  have  been  better  organized  or  more  ably 
led  than  was  this  army  of  the  LorA*^  To  the  skifi 
of  their  leaders,  and  their  own  concert  of  purpose 
and  action,  was  due  their  preservation.  And  now,  at 
length,  they  had  made  good  their  escape  from  the 
land  of  their  bondage  to  the  promised  land  of  their 
freedom,  in  which,  though  a  wilderness,  they  rejoiced 
to  dwell. 

In  a  private  letter  written  in  September  1848, 
Parley  writes:  ''How  quiet,  how  still,  how  free 
from  excitement  we  live  I  The  legislation  of  our 
high  council,  the  decision  of  some  judge  or  court  of 

*'  White  persons  2,393,  and  '24  negroes,  with  792  wagons,  2,527  oxen,  Abont 
1,700  cows,  181  horses,  1,023  sheep,  and  other  liTe-stock.  Utah  Early  Bm- 
ords,  MS.,  41. 

''  *  So  well  recognized  were  the  results  of  this  organization,  th»t  bands  id 
hostile  Indians  have  pasbcd  by  comparatively  small  parties  of  Mormons  ta 
attack  much  larger  but  less  compact  bodies  of  other  emigrants.'  Kane*»  Tkt 
Momwtu,  34. 
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the  churchy  a  meeting,  a  dance,  a  visit,  an  exploring 
tour,  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  trappers  and  traders,  a 
Mexican  caravan,  a  party  arrived  from  the  Pacific,^ 
from  the  States,  from  Fort  Bridger,  a  visit  of  Ind- 
ians, or  perhaps  a  mail  from  the  distant  world  once  or 
twice  a  year,  is  all  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  our 
busy  and  peaceful  life . . .  Here,  too,  we  all  are  rich — 
there  is  no  real  poverty;  all  men  have  access  to  the 
soil,  the  pasture,  the  timber,  the  water  power,  and  all 
the  elements  of  wealth,  without  money  or  price/'® 

On  his  arrival  in  the  autumn,  Brigham  stirred  up 
the  people  to  the  greatest  activity.  Fencing  material 
being  scarce,  and  the  city  lands  aU  appropriated,  it  was 
proposed  that  a  large  field  for  farming  purposes  adjoin- 
mg  the  city  should  be  selected  and  fenced  in  com- 
mon. By  October  there  were  863  applications  for 
lots,  amounting  to  11,005  acres. 

A  united  effort  was  made  to  fence  the  city,  which 
was  done  by  enclosing  each  ward  in  one  field,  and  re- 
quiring the  owner  of  every  lot  to  build  his  proportion 
of  the  fence.**  No  lots  were  allowed  to  be  held  for 
speculation,  the  intention,  originally,  being  to  assign 
diem  oidy  to  those  who  womd  occupy  and  improve 
them.  The  farming  land  nearest  the  city  was  sur- 
veyed in  five-acre  lots  to  accommodate  the  mechanics 
and  artisans ;  next  beyond  were  ten-acre  lots,  followed 
by  forty  and  eighty  acres,  where  farmers  could  build 
and  reside.  All  these  farms  were  enclosed  in  one 
common  fence,  constituting  what  was  called  the  *big 
field,'  before  mentioned.*^ 

*  *  In  Jnly  1848,  Williun  and  Nathan  Hawks,  Sanford  Jacobs,  and  Rioh- 
ird  Slater  came  from  GaUfomia  with  copies  of  Brannan's  Star  of  April  Ist, 
tad  tidings  that  the  brethren  at  San  francisco  were  doine  well,  and  that 
tboae  who  had  settled  on  the  San  Joaquin  River  had  vacateain  favor  of  the 
moiuiiitoes.'  JJise.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1848,  46. 

^TIm  letter  was  afterward  published  in  part  in  Snow^s  Voice  of  Joseph, 
1ft,  andportioiis  copied  into  Utah  Early  Pioneers^  MS.,  34-5. 

^  *  Krerv  man  is  to  help  build  a  pole,  ditch,  or  a  stone  fence. . . in  propor- 
tkm  to  the  land  he  draws,  also  a  canal  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of  imga- 
tfoD.'  Hiti,  B.  Tovng,  MS.,  1849,  55. 

"  'The  fence  will  be  17  miles  and  53  rods  long,  and  8  ft  high.*  Hist.  B, 
Tcmng,  MS.,  1848,  68-0;  Juv.  Inst.,  ix.  no.  3,  34.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
high  oonncil  in  Jan.  that  fencing  be  commenced,  and  that  the  farm  lanos  be 
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The  streets  were  kept  open,  but  were  barely  wide 
enough  for  travel,  as  the  owners  cultivated  the  space 
in  front  of  their  houses.  At  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of 
September,  permission  was  granted  to  build  on  the  lots 
immediately,  all  buildings  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet  from 
the  sidewalk;  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  voted  "  that 
a  land  record  should  be  kept,  and  that  $1.50  be  paid 
for  each  lot;  one  dollar  to  the  surveyor  and  fifty 
cents  to  the  clerk  for  recording."  A  council-house 
was  ordered  to  be  built  by  tithing  labor;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  water  from  the  Big  Cottonwood  be 
brought  into  the  city;  the  toll  for  grinding  grain  was 
to  be  increased,**  and  a  resolution  was  passed  against 
the  sale  or  use  of  ardent  spirits.  That  all  might  be 
satisfied,  the  lots  wore  to  be  distributed  "by  ballot, 
or  casting  lots,  as  Israel  did  in  days  of  old."'' 

On  the  1st  of  October  Brigham  called  the  battalion 
brethren  together,  blessed  them,  and  thanked  them 
for  tlie  service  they  had  rendered.  "The  plan  of  rais- 
ing a  battalion  to  march  to  California,"  he  said,  "by  a 
call  from  the  war  department,  was  devised  with  a  view 
to  the  total  overthrow  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  de- 
struction of  every  man,  woman,  and  child."** 

Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  there  was  sore  need 
that  the  saints  should  bestir  themselves.     The  presi- 

locatcd  as  near  together  ns  possible,  and  immediately  Bonth  of  the  city.  Tlie 
lioc  of  the  fcuce  began  at  a  steep  point  in  the  bluffs  just  south  of  the  warm 
springs,  tlience  straight  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  fort,  then  from  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  fort,  cast  of  south,  to  some  distance  south  of  Mill 
Creek,  tlicnce  east  to  the  bluffs  again,  its  entire  length,  iucludiDgtwo  ndei 
of  the  fort,  being  3,C:^S  rods.  Utah  Knrly  Ji'Conh,MS.,  20-1.  The  entire 
tract  was  5, 153  acres,  of  whicli  872  acres  were  sown  with  winter- wheat,  the 
remainder  being  intended  for  spruig  and  summer  crops. 

*'  'Chas  Crismon  i>rtitions  that  it  Ih3  increased  from  1-16  to  1-10;  granted.* 
nia,  B,  YouHif,  MS.,  1848,  04. 

"  *  The  city  plat  is  already  allotted,  and  many  families  are  at  preaent 
without  lots;  therefore  we  hav(.>  tieemcd  it  expedient  to  run  off  an  addition  to 
the  city,  commencing  at  the  cjifltern  line  of  the  city  and  running  east  aa  Car 
as  the  nature  of  the  lan<l  will  allow  for  building  purposes.  Not  only  ia  this 
addition  necessary,  but  we  are  going  to  lay  off  a  site  for  a  city  about  ten  milea 
north,  and  another  site  aliout  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  our  city.*  Hitt.  B, 
Young,  MS.,  1848,  G9. 

■«  Hist,  B.  Youiuj,  MS. ,  1 848,  65.  This  was  not  the  caae.  See  Hiat.  CaL, 
▼oL  V.  chap,  xviii.,  this  series. 
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dent  and  others  of  the  church  dignitaries  worked  in- 
defatigably  with  their  people,  carrying  mortar  and 
making  aaobes,  hauling  timber  and  sawing  it.  There 
were  but  450  log  cabins  within  the  stockade^  and 
one  thousand  more  well-filled  wagons  had  arrived  this 
season. 

A  county  government  was  organized,  and  John  D. 
Barker  elected  sheriff,  Isaac  Clark  judge  of  probate, 
and  Evan  M.  Green  recorder  and  treasurer.*^  Two 
hunting  companies  in  December  were  formed,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  D.  Lee  and  John  Pack,  for 
the  extermination  of  wild  beasts.  There  were  eighty- 
four  men  in  all,  and  their  efforts  were  successful.** 
From  the  1st  of  December  until  the  end  of  February 
there  were  heavy  snow-storms.  On  the  coldest  day 
the  mercury  fell  below  zero,^  and  on  the  warmest 
marked  21**  of  Fahrenheit.  On  account  of  the  snow 
in  the  canons  it  was  diflScult  to  bring  in  the  necessary 
fuel.  As  the  previous  winter  had  been  warm,  the 
settlers  were  unprepared  for  such  cold  weather,  and 
there  was  much  suffering.^ 

^  *  George  Ck>alBon,  Andrew  H.  PerkinB,  and  David  D.  Yearsley,  county 
cotninissioDen;  James  Sloan,  diBtrict  clerk;  Jacob  G.  Bigler,  William  Snow, 
Levi  Bracken,  and  Jonathan C.  Wright,  magistrates.'  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  77. 

"  '  The  two  hunting  companies  organized  last  Dec.  report  that  they  have 
killed  2  l»cars,  2  wolverenes,  2  wild-cats,  783  wolves,  409  foxes,  31  minks, 
9  eagles,  530  magpies,  hawks,  and  owls,  and  1,026  ravens.'  JlisL  B.  Young, 
MS.,  March  l&i9. 

"^  •  To  33*  below  freezing-point  on  Feb.  5th.  *  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve, 
in  FrontUr  Guardian,  May  30,  1849. 

••  *At  Fort  Bridger  the  winter  had  been  unusually  severe,  and  the  traders, 
it  was  reported,  haid  suffered  almost  starvation.'  It  was  resolved  that  no 
com  should  be  inado  into  whiskey,  and  that  if  any  man  was  preparing  to  distil 
oom  into  whiskey  or  aloohol,  the  com  should  be  taken  and  given  to  the  poor. 
Ey>L  B.  Yottng,  MS.,  1849,  4. 
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Throughout  the  winter  of  1848-9  food  was  scarce 
among  the  settlers.  Many  still  subsisted  mainly  on 
roots,  thistles,  and  even  on  rawhides.^  Milk,  flesh, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  breadstuffii  that  remained 
were,  however,  distributed  among  the  poor  in  such 
quantities  as  to  prevent  actual  starvation.  On  April 
1,  1849,  each  household  was  required  to  state  the 
smallest  allowance  of  breadstuffs  that  would  suffice 
until  the  forth-coming  harvest.  Some  received  half 
a  pound  a  day,  and  others  four  ounces.* 

^ '  Many  were  necessitated  to  eat  rawhides,  and  to  dig  sago  and  thislU 
roots  lor  months  to  subsist  upon.'  IJisl.  B,  Yomg,  MS.,  1849,  95. 

'The  committee  on  breadstuffii  reported  on  the  8Ui  of  Feb.  that  th«t 
was  Z  lb.  per  capita  for  the  next  five  months.  UUih  Earlff  Records,  MS.,  45i. 
'  In  the  former  part  of  Feb.  the  bishops  took  an  inventorr  of  the  breadstuff 
in  the  valley,  when  was  reported  a  little  more  than  (  lb.  per  day  for  each 
BOol,  until  the  9th  of  July;  and  considerable  was  knovrn  to  exist  which  was 
not  reported.  Hence  while  some  were  nearly  destitute  others  had  ftVundanfttr 
The  price  of  com  since  han-est  has  been  $2;  some  has  sold  for  $3;  at  pranni 
there  is  none  in  the  market  at  any  price.  "Wheat  has  ranced  from  $4  to  $5^ 
and  potatoes  fmm  06  to  9:20,  a  bushel;  and  though  not  to  oe  bouffht  at  prsa 
ent,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  good  supply  for  seed  oy  ^nirthtr 
year.'  Qenenl  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  J'rontitr  Guardkui,  May  3(^  1848L 
'  Those  persons  who  had  imparted  measurably  to  those  who  had  not,  so  Ual 
all  extremity  of  suffering  from  hunger  was  avoided.'  HitL  B.  Tbmia,  MSb. 
1849L95. 
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Until  the  first  fruits  were  reaped  the  famine  con- 
tinued, but  the  harvest  of  1849  was  a  bountiful  one,* 
and  for  six  years  thereafter  none  wanted  for  bread  in 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake.* 

During  part  of  this  season  many  women  and  chil- 
dren were  without  shelter  or  fuel.  To  each  family  as 
it  arrived  was  given  a  city  lot,  until  the  site  was 
exhausted,  as  we  have  seen;  but  for  most  a  wagon 
served  for  dwelling  during  the  coldest  months,  and 
later  an  adobe  hut,  roofed  with  unseasoned  lumber, 
and  thatched  with  hay  or  frozen  mud.^  Before  sum- 
mer all  were  housed  in  log  or  adobe  dwellings/ the  fort 

*  It  was  not  injured  by  crickets.  Kane*$  The  Mormows,  67.  '  Our  prophet 
predicted  that  if  we  woiud  exercise  patience  under  our  diffionlties  during 
the  immediate  fntore,  oar  necessities  would  be  supplied  as  cheaply  as  they 
eoald  be  in  the  city  of  St  Louis;  and  this  proved  to  be  true,  for  in  1849  we 
miMd  fair  crops.'  Smoot*i  Mormon  W\ft,  MS.,  5-6. 

*  The  pecauar  chemical  formations  m  earth  and  water  proved  of  great  prac- 
tial  Talae  when  once  nnderstood.  '  For  two  vears  all  the  saleratus  used  was 
obtained  from  Saleratos  Lake,  near  Independence  Rock;  the  salt  from  the 
lake  became  an  article  of  value  in  local  use  and  among  their  exports.  The 
alkali  swept  down  from  the  mountains,  and  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
ingpsdie&ts,  such  as  magnesia,  soda,  salt,  etc.,  when  once  subdued,  makes  the 
moat  dnimble  of  soils,  which  needs  no  enriching.'  Richards,  in  Utah  Notes, 

Ma,  a 


* '  Kow  as  r^ards  my  beginning  at  Salt  Lake.  Soon  after  my  arrival  a 
titj  lot  was  assigned  to  me  for  a  home  and  residence,  on  which  I  placed  my 
WigOQ  box  or  wagon  bed,  which  contained  our  provisions,  bedding,  and  all 


oar  earthly  goods,  placed  them  upon  the  flnnonnd,  turned  away  our  stock  upon 
the  winter  ranfle,  and  looked  about  us.  I  soon  disposed  of  some  of  my  cloth- 
iaf  for  some  adobes,  and  put  the  walls  up  of  a  small  room,  which  we  covered 
with  a  tent-cloth,  that  answered  us  durinff  the  winter,  until  lumber  could  be 
proeared  next  spring.'  Richards'  Narr,,  MS.,  38;  Early  Records,  MS.,  36-8. 
*  On  Feb.  18th  the  jieople  b^gan  to  move  out  of  the  fort  to  their  city  lots. 
Id.^  47.  A  number  of  temporary  farm  buildings  had  been  completed  before 
tfaia  date.  PraU's  Autobiography,  406;  Millennial  Star,  x.  370.  A  correspond- 
sntof  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  writing  from  Salt  Lake  City,  July  8, 1849,  gives 
an  esaggezmted  account  of  the  place,  which  has  been  copied  by  several  writers 
oa  Mormonism.  *  There  were  no  hotels,  because  there  was  no  travel;  no  bar- 
ban^  ahops,  because  every  one  chose  to  shave  his  neighbor;  no  stores,  because 
tbej  bad  no  goods  to  seu  nor  time  to  traffic;  no  centre  of  business,  because 


all  were  too  busy  to  make  a  centre.  There  was  abundance  of  mechanics' 
abopa,  ol  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  tailors,  etc. ;  but  they  needed  no  sign, 
aor  Dad  tbey  time  to  paint  or  erect  one,  for  they  were  crowded  with  business. 
I  thia  day  attended  worship  with  them  in  the  open  air.  Some  thousands  of 
widl-drcasedv  intelligent-looking  people  assemblcKl,  some  on  foot,  some  in  car- 
ria^BBy  and  on  lunrseback.  Many  were  neatly  and  even  fashionably  clad. 
The  beaotT  and  neatness  of  the  ladies  reminded  me  of  some  of  our  couKro- 
in  New  York.'  The  letter  is  in  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  282.  ft  is 
■ary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  description,  as  the  reader  is  well 
that  hundreds  of  California-hound  emigrants  passed  through  the  valley 
this  year.  Harvesting  began  Joly  9th,  and  until  that  date  the  Mormons  were 
Hist.  Uzab.   19 
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being  rapidly  broken  up  by  the  removal  of  the  houses 
on  to  the  city  lots.  The  city  was  divided  into  nine- 
teen bishops'  wards  f  the  ten-acre  blocks  were  divided 
into  allotments  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  the  five-acre 
lots  in  similar  proportion,  each  building  facing  the 
garden  of  the  one  adjoining,  the  space  of  twenty  feet 
left  between  the  houses  and  the  surrounding  fence 
being  afterward  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery.® 

The  need  of  a  circulating  medium  had  been  felt 
ever  since  the  valley  had  been  settled.*  Their  cur- 
rency was  blankets,  grain,  and  seeds;  and  even  after 
gold-dust  was  brought  in  by  the  miners  great  incon- 
venience was  experienced  in  its  use,  and  many  re- 
fused to  take  it,  as  there  was  a  waste  in  weighing  it 
To  meet  this  emergency,  bank  bills  for  one  doUar 

often  without  their  daily  bread,  aa  we  have  seen.  The  following  ia  probably 
much  nearer  the  truth:  'The  houses  are  small,  principally  of  brick  (adobe), 
built  up  only  as  temporary  abodes,  until  the  more  urgent  and  important  mat- 
ters of  enclosure  and  cultivation  are  attended  to;  but  I  never  saw  anything  to 
surpass  the  ingenuity  of  arrangement  with  which  they  are  fitted  up,  and  tbe 
scrupulous  cleanliness  with  which  they  are  kept.  There  were  tradesmen  and 
artisans  of  all  descriptions,  but  no  regular  stores  or  workshops,  except  foraea. 
Still,  from  the  shoeing  of  a  horse  to  Uie  mending  of  a  watch  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  it  done,  as  cheap  and  as  well  put  out  of  hand  aa  in  any  other 
city  in  America.    Kelly*a  Excursion  to  California,  226. 

^  The  bishops  were  David  Fairbanks,  John  Lowry,  ChriBtopher  'WiUiami, 
William  Hickenlooper,  William  J.  Perkins,  Addison  Everett,  Seth  Taf  t,  David 
Pettigrew,  Benjamm  Covey,  Edward  Hunter,  John  Mnrdock,  Abraham  0. 
Smoot,  Isaac  Higbee,  Joseph  L.  Hey  wood,  James  Hendriz,  Benjamin  Brown, 
Orville  S.  Cox,  and  Joel  H.  Johnson.  Utah  Early  BeeoriU,  MS.,  47-8,  09l 
The  valley  ia  settled  for  20  miles  south  and  40  milea  north,  and  divided  into 
19  wards.  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  67. 

'  At  a  council  held  Feb.  17,  1849,  the  committee  on  fencing  reported  that 
the  enclosure  termed  the  big  field  would  include  291  ten-acre  lota,  •MO  five- 
acro  lots,  the  church  farm  of  800  acres,  aud  17  acres  of  fractional  Iota,  tlie 
whole  requiring  5,240  rods  of  fencing,  of  which  it  was  recommended  that 
3,21G  should  be  of  adobes,  663  of  adobes  or  stone,  and  1,361  of  ditch,  posts, 
and  rails.  *When  the  Mormons  first  arrived  they  did  not  aoairel  for 
best  lands,  but  cultivated  a  whole  district  in  common,  dividing  the  barvetl 
according  to  work  done,  seed  supplied,  and  need  of  family.  On  dividing  tte 
town  into  lots,  each  received  his  plat,  and  so  with  fields,  K>r  aonth  of  the  town 
lay  a  field  of  6  square  miles,  cultivated  in  common;  this  was  divided  into  6- 
acre  square  lots  and  given  to  heads  of  families,  by  lot  or  distribution,  in  trvsti 
of  one  to  eight  lots  each.  After  the  distribution  some  began  to  specolate  witii 
their  lots,  but  to  this  the  church  objected,  saying  that  none  ahoold  aell  Ids 
Und  for  more  than  first  cost  and  improvements,  for  it  belonged  to  God,  and 
was  merely  held  in  use  by  the  holder.  Still,  secret  specnlations  ooenried.* 
OlstmuwrCs  Mormonen,  16G-7. 

* '  Owing  to  the  absence  of  small  change,  the  tax  ooUeotor  waa  instmcttd 
to  give  due-bills  for  sums  less  than  a  dollar,  and  redeem  them  when  preaented 
in  sullicient  amount.*  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849|  23. 
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were  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  signed  by 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Thomas 
Bullock,  clerk.  In  September,  Brigham  had  brought 
eighty-four  dollars  in  small  change  into  the  valley, 
which  had  been  distributed,  but  was  no  longer  in  cir- 
culation. On  the  6th  of  January,  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  council  to  the  effect  that  "the  Kirtland 
bank  bills  be  put  into  circulation  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Joseph, 
that  the  Kirtland  notes  would  one  day  be  as  goocl  as 
gold."  The  first  printing  was  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  paper  money. ^® 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  this  currency  an  attempt 
was  made  by  John  Kay  to  coin  gold-dust,  but  the 
crucibles  broke  in  the  attempt.  All  the  dies  and 
everything  connected  with  the  coining  were  made  in 
Salt  Lake  City."  Subsequent  attempts  were  more 
successful.  The  coin  was  made  of  pure  gold,  without 
alloy,  which  made  it  deficient  in  weight;  it  was  there- 
fore sold  as  buUion.  Brigham  then  proposed  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  until  gold  could  be  coined."  There 
was  also  a  paper  currency  issued  some  years  later 
by  a  company  in  Salt  Lake  City  known  as  the  Des- 
eret  Currency  Association,  its  capital  being  in  cattle, 
but  this  was  merely  a  temporary  convenience.^^     Cur- 

*•  Kfty-ccnt  and  one^ollar  paper  currency  was  issued.  Hist,  B.  Young, 
liS.9  1849,  3.  On  the  22d,  type  was  set  for  50-ccnt  bills — the  first  type- 
•ettiJigin  the  city.  Id,,  42-3;  8,  L,  C.  Conli-ibutor,  ii.  209. 

'* 'llobert  Campbell  enflraved  the  stamps  for  the  coin.'  WelW  Narr., 

'I  offered  the  irold-dust  back  to  the  people,  but 

a 
or 

$300  in  small  coin. .  .and  take  our  currency  for  the  same,  and  he  would  trade 
his  skins,  fors,  robes,  etc,  with  us.*  Id.,  79. 

" 'John  Kay  coined  $2.50,  $5,  and  $20  pieces.*  Ncbeker*8  Early  Justice, 
HS.«  3.  A  description  is  given  in  Juv.  Inst,  of  coins  with  beehive  and  spread 
esgU  on  one  side,  with  inscription  *Deserct  Assay  Office,  Pure  Gold,'  and  at 
the  base  '5  D.'  On  the  reverse  is  a  lion,  surrounded  by  *  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,'  in  characters  known  as  the  Deseret  alphabet.  Vol.  ix.  no.  4,  p.  39.  In 
1849  and  1850,  coins  of  the  value  of  $20,  $10,  $5,  and  $2.50  were  struck  off. 
Ilieir  fineness  was  899-1000,  and  no  alloy  was  used  except  a  little  silver.  S, 
L.  C7.  CcmtribiUor,  iL  209.     'Tlie  gold-dust  was  sufficient  in  quantity  for  all 


e-8i2n< 
ilora  A 


" See  Taylors  BemhUscenees,  MS.,  23. 
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rency,  in  either  gold  or  paper,  was  afterward  desig- 
nated as  valley  tan,  a  name  synonymous  with  home- 
made or  of  Utah  manufacture,  the  origin  of  which 
will  be  explained  later." 

Of  the  houses  built  early  in  1849,  few  had  more 
than  two  rooms,  many  had  only  board  windows,  and 
some  were  without  doors.  Several  of  the  adobe 
houses  in  the  fort  had  fallen  down  from  the  effects  of 
the  thaw.  When  at  last  they  had  learned  how  to  make 
adobes,  they  were  of  the  best  kind.  Alkali  at  first 
was  mixed  with  the  clay,  which,  when  exposed  to  rain, 
would  expand  and  burst  the  bricks.  After  this  year 
more  commodious  structures  were  erected  for  public 
and  private  use,  the  means  being  supplied  in  part  by 
traflBc  with  emigrants  for  California.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  the  council-house  on  East  Temple 
street,  a  two-story  stone  edifice,  forty-five  feet  square/' 
used  originally  for  church  purposes,  and  afterward 
occupied  by  the  state  and  territorial  legislatures.  In 
front  of  the  council-house  was  temple  block,  on  the 
south-west  corner  of  which  stood  the  tabernacle,  built 
in  1851-2,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  assem- 
bly hall,  with  accommodation  for  2,500  persons,^'  and 
consecrated  on  April  6th  of  the  latter  year."     Dor- 

^'See  chap,  xix.,  note  44,  this  vol. 

IS  *  I  waa  appointed  superintendent  of  public  works  in  the  fall  of  1849. 
The  first  house  that  was  built  was  a  little  adobe  place  that  was  naed  for  the 
church  office. .  .The  little  office  that  was  the  first  place  built  was  one  story, 
about  18  by  12  feet,  slanting  roof  covered  with  boards  and  dirt.  This  re- 
mained the  church  office  for  about  two  years. .  .The  foundation  of  the  council- 
house  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  then  the  first  story  put  up.'  WeOt* 
Narr,,  MS.,  41-2.  Built  b^  tithing.  Hist,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  65.  At  a 
meeting  held  Oct.  I,  1848,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  council-house,  and  on 
the  7th  of  November  masons  commenced  laying  the  foundation.  (Ttah  ISarig 
Records,  MS.,  36,  38. 

^'  Linforth  gives  its  dimensions  at  126  ft  by  64,  and  states  that  the  roof 
was  arched,  without  beins  supported  bv  pillars.  RouU  from  Liverpool,  100. 
In  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  125,  127,  it  is  stated  that  the  dimensions  were 
120  by  60  ft,  and  that  work  was  begun  May  2lBt.  See  also  Deserei  New$, 
May  17,  1851;  The  Mormons  at  Home,  112-13,  147-9;  BwrUm*s  CUyqftU 
SainU,  270. 

"  At  a  general  conference,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  related  in  tha 
Contributor,  ii.  333.  The  conference  lasted  several  days,  and  at  its  conclntioD 
a  collection  was  made  to  provide  funds  for  a  sacramental  service,  9149  being 
given  in  coin,  together  with  several  pounds'  weight  of  silver  watch-oaiSi, 
spoona,  rings,  and  ornaments.  From  the  silver,  cups  were  made,  whidi  art 
still  in  use  at  the  tabernacle. 
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ing  its  oonstructioD,  the  saints  in  every  part  of  the 
world  were  urged  to  self-denial,  and  it  was  voted  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  snufiT,  and  tobacco, 
the  sums  thus  saved  to  be  also  used  for  the  building 
of  the  temple,  which  was  to  stand  on  the  same  block. 
The  latter  was  to  be  built  of  stone  quarried  in  the 
mountains,  and  a  railroad  from  temple  block  to  the 
quarry  was  chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  building 
material. 

Adjoining  the  tabernacle  was  the  bowery,  100  by 
60  feet,  made  of  posts  and  boarding,  completed  three 
or  four  years  later,  and  large  enough  to  contain  8,000 
people,  a  temporary  structure  having  been  erected  in 
1848.  Among  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
tithing  office,  the  social  hall,  and  the  seventies'  hall  of 
science.  Several  bridges  were  also  built,  which  were 
paid  for  by  the  one  per  centum  property  tax  » 

Thus  at  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains was  laid  out  the  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  its 
buildings  being  distributed  over  a  greater  area  than 
that  on  which  stood,  in  1850,  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  United  States.^®  Its  site  was  on  a  slope, 
barely  perceptible  except  toward  the  north,  where  it 
was  enclosedf  by  the  Wasatch  Range  and  a  spur  trend- 
ing to  the  westward.  Resting  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  it  was  watered  by  several  creeks;  a  canal, 
twelve  miles  long,  crossing  three  streams,  being  pro- 
posed to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Big  Cottonwood 
to  the  farm-lands  south  of  the  city;  and  through 
each  street  flowed  a  rivulet  of  pure  water,  which  was 
thence  diverted  into  the  garden  plats. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1849,  was  held  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers.^     At  day- 

^BesolTed  that  a  tax  of  one  per  ct  per  annum  be  assessed  on  property  to 
npsir  pablic  highways.  Hiat,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  5. 

^Kaue's  The  Mormons,  74;  New  York  Tribujie,  Oct.  7,  1849. 

*'The  4th  and  24th  of  July  were  at  first  celebrated  together,  but  on  t^e 
letter  date  because  bread  and  yesetables  were  more  plentiful  at  the  end  of  thii 
uoath  than  at  the  beginning.  uUUi  Eojrly  Records^  MS.,  9U 
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break  cannon  were  fired  and  bands  of  music  passed 
through  the  city,  arousing  the  citizens  for  the  great 
events  of  the  day.  A  flag  brought  from  Nauvoo  was 
prominently  displayed,  and  a  larger  flag  was  hoisted 
from  the  liberty-pole.  A  procession  was  formed  of 
young  men  and  maidens,  w^ho  in  appropriate  costumes, 
bearing  banners  and  singing,  escorted  Brigham  to  the 
bowery.  They  were  received  with  shouts  of  *'Ho- 
sanna  to  God  and  the  Lambl"  While  the  governor 
and  the  church  dignitaries  were  passing  down  the  aisle 
cheers  and  shouts  of  "  Hail  to  the  governor  of  Des- 
eretl"  greeted  them  on  every  side.  The  declaration 
of  independence  and  the  constitution  were  then  read, 
followed  by  patriotic  addresses.  The  procession  was 
then  re-formed  and  marched  to  the  feast  served  on 
tables  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  length.  "The  tables 
were  heavily  loaded,"  says  Brigham,  "with  all  the  lux- 
uries of  field  and  garden,  and  with  nearly  all  the  vege- 
tables of  the  world;  the  seats  were  filled  and  refilled 
by  a  people  who  had  been  deprived  of  those  luxuries 
for  years,  and  they  welcomed  to  their  table  every 
stranger  within  their  border.""  A  greater  variety 
was  provided,  as  the  saints  had  exchanged  for  many 
luxuries  their  flour,  butter,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
duce, with  passing  emigrants. 

Not  only  on  the  pioneer  anniversary  but  on  the 
4th  of  July,^  at  christmas  week,  and  on  other  occa- 

'*  *The  hospitalities  of  the  occasion  were  not  confined  to  the  aainti  alone, 
but  included  several  hundreds  of  California  emigrants  who  had  stopped  to 
recruit,  as  well  as  threescore  Indians, '  says  £liza  Snow.  See  Snow'n  Biography, 
95-107,  for  description  of  the  celebration;  also  Kane*8  The  Momnnu^  80-1; 
IJiat,  B.  Young,  MS.,  108-116, 143;  Mrs  Home's  MigralioM,  MS.,  30;  FroiUUr 
Ouanlian,  Sept.  19, 1849.  After  dinner  four  and  twenty  toasts  were  drank,  fol- 
lowed by  volunteer  toasts.  President  Young  declared  that  he  never  saw  mich 
a  dinner  in  bis  life.  One  of  the  elders  remarked  that  'it  waa  almost  a  marvel- 
lous thing  that  everybody  was  satisfied,  and . . .  not  an  oath  was  uttered,  not  a 
man  intoxicated,  not  a  jar  or  disturbance  occurred  to  mar  the  onion,  peace, 
and  harmouv  of  the  day.*  Frontier  Ouardian,  Sept.  19,  1849.  Among  the 
guests  was  the  Indian  chief  Walker,  who,  accompanied  hv  Soweite,  chief  of 
the  Utahs,  and  several  hundred  Indians,  men,  women,  ana  children,  had  Tis- 
ited  the  city  in  Sept.  1848.   Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  33. 

''  For  a  description  of  4th  of  July  festivities,  see  Frontur  OuardioH,  Jutr 
10,  1850,  Oct.  3,  1851;  Dtseret  News,  July  12,  1851,  July  10,  1862;  8.  L.  0. 
Contributor f  ii.  271. 
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sions  festivities  were  held."  Sometimes  the  guests 
contributed  toward  the  expense  of  the  entertainment, 
the  amount  that  each  one  was  expected  to  pay  being 
stated  on  the  card  of  invitation.** 

In  winter,  theatrical  performances  were  given  by 
the  Deseret  Dramatic  Association  at  the  social  hall, 
and  in  summer  at  the  bowery,  the  parts  being  well 
sustained  and  the  orchestra  and  decorations  well  ap- 
pointed.** At  the  former,  private  parties  were  given 
when  the  gathering  was  too  large  for  the  residence  of 
the  host;  m  the  basement  were  appliances  for  cooking, 
and  adjoining  was  a  dining-room  with  seats  and  tables 
sufficient  for  three  hundred  persons.  All  entertain- 
ments were  opened  with  prayer;  then  came  dancing, 
songs,  and  music,  followed  by  supper,  the  guests  being 
dismissed  with  a  benediction  at  an  early  hour. 

The  public  festivities  of  the  Mormons  were  always 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  and  none 
were  allowed  to  join  in  them  who  were  not  in  good 
standing.  To  sing,  dance,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  was  regarded  almost  as  a  religious  duty,  but 
only  those  must  rejoice  whose  hearts  were  pure  and 
whose  hands  were  clean.  Thus,  toward  christmas  of 
this  year,  1849,  regulations  were  issued  by  the  high 
council  for  the  observance  of  the  approaching  holi- 
days. They  were  to  commence  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember and  last  until  the  council  should  declare  them 
at  an  end,  officers  being  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
dances.     No  person  who  had  been  disfellowshipped 

"The-christmas  festival  of  1S51  is  described  in  the  Deseret  NewSy  Jan. 
24,  1852.  '  On  the  24th,*  writes  Brigham  in  regard  to  another  occasion,  *  I  in- 
vited the  wives  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  other  elders  who  were  on  missions, 
with  a  number  of  my  relatives,  to  dine  at  my  house.  Seventy  ladies  sat  down 
at  the  first  table.  I  employed  five  sleighs  to  collect  the  company;  the  day 
was  stormy;  near  my  house  the  snow  drifted  three  feet  deep.'  Avit,  D,  Young ^ 
KS.,  1S50,  2. 

'*  C'Ootribntions  were  often  made  in  the  shape  of  eatables,  and  an  in-door 
picnic  extemporized.  Ferris^  Utah  and  the  Mormons^  306. 

^  In  Biay  1851,  the  second  act  of  *  Robert  Macairo*  was  performed  at  the 
bowery,  the  performance  concluding  with  the  farce  of  '  The  Dead  Shot.*  Con^ 
trilmtar,  ii  271. 
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Among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Utah  at  this  period  was  the  migration  of 
gold-seekers  to  California.  Hundreds  of  emigrants, 
turning  aside  to  Salt  Lake  City,  wearied  and  dis- 
pirited, their  cattle  worn  out  and  their  wagons  broken, 
were  fflad  to  exchange  them,  together  with  their  tools, 
housenold  furniture,  and  spare  clothing,  for  provisions 
and  pack  animals  at  very  low  rates.^  Many  were 
glad  to  remam  during  winter,  and  work  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Though  reports  were  freely  circulated  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  as  a  rule 
they  were  kindly  treated,  and  not  a  few  abandoned 
their  search  for  gold  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
saints.^ 

The  arrival  in  November  of  the  first  pack-mule  train 
from  California,  laden  with  many  luxuries  and  neces- 
sities, was  an  important  event.  The  people  formed 
in  line,  waiting  hours  for  their  turn  to  buy  the  limited 
amount   allowed.^    When   a  sack   of  potatoes  was 

honW,  inooientarily*  rolling,  piling,  tambling,  and  thundering  upon  us,  you 
vonid  At  least  oonclade  that  there  was  no  danger  of  our  getting  the  gout 
froia  idleness  or  too  much  jollity.'  Fronfier  Ouardian,  Sept.  18,  1850.  Men- 
tioQ  of  cholera  on  the  MiBsissippi  and  Missouri  rivers  in  the  spring  of  1849  is 
Ottde  by  Biigham*  *  Many  Mormon  brethren  and  sisters  emigrating  on  those 
riren  cued :  60  died  >];oing  from  8t  Louis  to  Kanesville,  mostly  from  £ngland 
«ih1  Wales,  nnder  Capt.  Dan.  Jones.'  I/ist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  85. 

u  Horses,  liBmesses,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  were  bought  of  eager  cmigrantr 
**  One  fifth  of  their  coat  in  the  states.   Utah  Early  Heconht^S.,  113. 

*In  the  autumn  of  1849  many  emigrants,  while  resting  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
^te  letters  to  their  friends,  in  which  they  acknowledged  the  kindness  and 
i^^'^tality  shown  them  by  the  saints.  Extracts  from  these  letters  were  pub- 
'*'ied  in  newspapers  throughout  the  sUtes.  Gunnison,  The  Aformom,  65, 
V^'  *  Their  many  deeds  of  charity  to  the  sick  and  broken-down  gold-seekers 
IT  Jj^fc  loudly  in  their  favor,  and  must  eventually  i-edound  to  their  praise.' 
^  iSsoVaw^'s  Th€  Mormons,  7ft-7;  Stansbury's  Expedition  to  O.  S.  Lake,  i. 
^  Tn  March  1851,  numbers  of  emi^prants  were  baptized,  and  most  of  them 
^^11^  ioUtah.  /rf-.  123.  D.  J.  Staples,  who  remained  at  S.  L.  City  for 
*^^^three  weeks  with  a  Boston  party  bound  for  California  m  1849.  says: 


i     ^"also  Van  Dyie's Statement,  in  Id.,  1.     Among   ^  . 

iL^^SU^thAt  of  John  C.  Frtoiont,  who  with  nine  white  men  and  twelve 

«i^.^^iv«dat  Parowan  Jan.  7,  1854,  in  a  sUrving  condition.     He  wa* 

S^^STpwvisions  and  fresh  animals,  setting  forth  eastward  on  the 

i:«  ^^  ^oM  tl  a  lb.;  and  everything  else  in  proportion.     No  one 

^^^'"^^  thim  one  pound  of   anything.  Airs  Home's  Migrations. 
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brought  into  the  valley  in  the  spring,  they  were 
eagerly  bought  at  any  price.  From  four  small  ones, 
costing  fifty  cents,  was  obtained  a  bushel  of  good-sized 
potatoes  which  were  saved  for  seed. 

The  immigration  during  the  season  numbered  some 
1,400  souls,  who  were  added  to  the  settlers  in  the 
valley,*^  and  who,  with  the  number  remaining  of 
those  originally  bound  for  California,  made  a  large 
population  to  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter. 

A  carrying  company  was  also  established'^  in  De- 
cember for  the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  and 
goods  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  gold  regions  of 
California.  In  their  prospectus,  the  proprietors  set 
forth  that,  residing  as  they  did  in  the  valley,  and  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  route,  they  could  provide 
fresh  animals  as  they  were  needed  and  save  the  loss 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  that  had  been 
incurred  by  former  parties  through  inexperience. 
For  passengers  to  Sutter's  Fort,  the  rate  was  $300,  of 
which  $200  must  be  paid  in  advance^  and  the  remain- 
der on  reaching  Salt  Lake  City.  For  freight,  the 
terms  were  $250  per  ton,  of  which  two  thirds  must 
also  be  paid  in  advance. 

A  small  company  under  Captain  Lamoreaux  lefl 
the  valley  for  Green  River,  and  there  established  a 
ferry  and  trading  post;  among  them  were  wagon- 
makers  and  blacksmiths,  whose  services  would  be  in- 
valuable. 

When  the  immigrants  of  this  year  arrived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  many  of  them  were 

'*  *  Our  cattle  stampeded,  and  at  the  south  pass  of  the  Platte  we  werp 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  storm,  in  which  70 animals  were  frozen.    We  made  our 
journey  to  Salt  Lake  City,  1,034  miles,  in  145  days,  arriving  Oct.  27th.*  €ho, 
A,  Smith's  Autobiog.,  in  Tullidyt'a  Mng.,3xi\y  1884.     The  cattle  of  theCalifor* 
nia  Enterprise  Company,  uniler  Judge  Thos  K.  Owen  of  IlL,  stampeded  near 
the  forks  of  the  Platte  and  ran  back  130  miles  in  about  26  hours;  they  wtrm 
brought  alorg  by  Capt.  Allen  Taylor's  company,  which  received  from  theic 
owners  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their  gratitude.  UiaL  B.  Tcmma, 
MS.,  1849,  157-8. 

*'  Termed  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  Carrying  Company.     The  proprie-- 
ton  were  Shadrach  Roundy,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  John  S.  Fullmer,  Qeomp 
D.  Grant,  and  Kussell  Uomer.  UUih  Early  Records^  MS.,  101;  Hiti.  JL 
Young,  MS.,  1849,  168. 
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almost  destitute  of  clothing,**  bedding,  and  housebold 
ibrniture,  such  articles  as  they  possessed  having  been 
exchange  for  food  during  their  journey.  In  1848 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  that  the 
commodities,  known  among  the  brethren  as  'states 
Is/  would  be  as  cheap  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  in  New 
ork;  while  Brigham  Young,  soon  after  setting  forth 
from  Nauvoo,  had  made  a  similar  prediction,  declaring 
that  within  five  years  his  people  would  be  more  pros- 
perous than  they  had  ever  been.  Both  prophecies 
were  fulfilled,**  when,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
gold  fever,  company  after  company  came  pouring  into 
Utah,  which  might  now  be  termed  the  half-way  house 
of  the  nation.  Several  hundred  California-bound  emi- 
grants arrived  in  the  valley  in  1849,  too  late  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  on  the  northern  route,  and  proposed 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  valley.  There  was  scarcely 
provision  enough  for  those  alreaidy  there,  and  as  Jeffer- 
son Hunt  of  the  battalion  offered  to  pilot  the  company 
over  the  southern  route,  they  decided  to  undertake 
the  trip,  and  started  on  the  8th  of  October,  arriving 
in  California  on  the  22d  of  December.*^  On  the  Ist 
of  December  nineteen  men  came  into  the  city  on 
foot,  nearly  famished,  having  been  two  days  making 
their  way  over  Big  Mountain.  Their  wagons  had 
been  left  on  Echo  Creek,  and  their  animals  at  Wil- 
low Springs,  where  the  snow,  they  said,  was  six  feet 
deep  on  a  level.  Though  many  of  these  adven- 
turers were  poor,  some  of  the  trains  were  loaded 
with  valuable  merchandise,  for  which  their  owners 

*  Parley  relates  that  daring  1848  he  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  go 
iKvc^ted  for  aeveral  mouths,  reserving  their  Indian  moccasins  for  extra 
vocations.  Aulobiog.,  406, 

**In  the  sammer  of  1849,  almost  every  article  except  tea  and  cofiee  sold  at 
^per  cent  below  the  prices  ruling  in  eastern  cities.  Frontier  Ouardian^  Sept. 

'^'The  oompany  became  dissatisfied  at  the  continued  southern  direction. 
^  Beaver  Greek,  one  Capt.  Smith  came  up  with  a  company  of  packers,  say- 
^  that  he  had  maps  and  charts  of  a  new  route,  called  Walker's  cut-off.  All 
^Jl^pickeni  and  most  of  Gapt.  Hunter's  co.  joined  Smith.  After  wandering 
*boiit  the  mountains  for  a  time  many  turned  back  aud  took  the  southcm 
'pvte,  while  Capt.  Smith  aod  a  few  others  struggled  through  and  arrived  in 
^omia  on  foot.'  UitL  B,  Y<ntng,  MS.,  1849,  167. 
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expected  to  find  a  ready  market  on  reaching  their 
destination.  But  while  sojourning  in  the  valley,  news 
arrived  that  vessels  laden  with  similar  merchandise 
had  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  or  were  far  on  their 
way,  and  that  already  the  market  was  greatly  over- 
stocked.^ The  emigrants  were  therefore  glad  to 
exchange  their  costly  outfits  and  their  trading  goods 
for  whatever  they  could  get  in  exchange,  a  single 
horse  or  a  mule,  with  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  be- 
ing sometimes  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  property 
that  had  cost  the  owner  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
cattle  thus  obtained  by  the  settlers,  in  barter,  after 
being  fattened  on  the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  valley, 
were  driven  to  California,  where  a  sure  and  profitable 
market  was  found. 

As  a  result  of  the  California-bound  migration,  there 
followed  an  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, flour  selling  before  the  harvest  of  1 850  at  one  dol- 
lar per  pound,  and  after  harvest  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  cental.^  Throughout  the  autumn  of  this  year  the 
grist-mills  were  run  to  their  utmost  capacity,  grinding 
wheat  for  the  passing  emigrants,  who  at  any  cost 
must  procure  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  gold 
mines.  Some  other  articles  of  food  were  for  a  time 
equally  scarce,  sugar  selling  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
for  two  dollars;^  though  beef  was  plentiful,  and 
could  be  had  for  ten  cents  per  pound."     It  is  probable, 


*^  *  Tlionsands  of  emigrants. .  .have  paued  throagh  Salt  Lake  Cilnr  thia mi 
■on,  exclmn^g  domestic  clothing,  wagons,  etc.,  for  hones  and  moles.*  Bid, 
£.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  143. 

*^  UUih  Early  Records,  Ma,  112;  Contributor,  ii.  240.    See  also  ^Vvnfier 


Ouardian^  Sept.  18, 1850,  where  is  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Brieham 
ig  at  the  bowery,  S.  L.  City.  *  I  say  unto  you,  farmers,  keep  your  wheat, 
for  I  foresee  if  you  are  not  careful  stan'ation  will  be  on  our  heels.*    It 


Young  at  the  bowery,  S.  L.  City.     *  I  say  unto  you,  farmers,  keep  your 

for  I  foresee  if  you  are  not  careful  stan'ation  will  be  on  our  heels.* 

not  intended,  however,  that  food  should  bo  withheld  from  the  destitate;  in 


down;  and  shame  bo  to  the  door  where  a  man  has  to  ^  hungrv  away.* 

'^  On  Nov.  21,  1849,  Mr  Vasqucz  opened  a  store  m  Salt  Lake  City, 
met  with  ready  sale  for  his  sugar  at  this  rate.   Utah  Early  JUeords,  MS.,  lOOl 


Fuel  and  building  material  were  costly,  firewood  being  worth,  in  1850^ 

3bo  Iv    "         '  ' " 

[)  ycj 
throughout  the  territory,  Unen  scLling  for  20  to  30  cents  per  yard,  AmumI  for 


umg 
ten  dollars  per  cord,  adobe  bricks  a  dollar  a  hundred,  and  lumber  five  doUan 
the  hundred  feet.     Two  years  later,  'states  goods'  had  also  become 
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however,  that  these  rates  represent  the  prices  charged 
to  passing  emigrants,  for  at  this  period  the  wages  of 
labiorere  did  not  exceed  $2  per  day,  and  of  skilled 
mechanics  $3.  The  saints  prided  themselves  upon 
their  honorable  dealings  with  these  strangers,  and 
the  moderate  prices  demanded,  though  frequently 
charged  with  swindling.*®  They  could  afford  to  part 
with  their  produce,  because  they  had  learned  to  dis- 
pense  with  many  ^icles  -whicS  amoDg  other  com- 
munities  were  considered  necessaries.  For  men  who 
had  fed  during  their  first  winter  in  the  valley  on  hides 
and  roots,  it  was  no  great  hardship  to  dispense  for  a 
season  with  a  portion  of  their  provisions,  their  grain, 
beef,  and  butter,  their  coffee  and  sugar,  in  return  for 
which  they  received  such  value. 

It  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  while  thou- 
sands of  California-bound  emigrants  were  passing 
each  year  through  the  Mormon  settlements,  the  saints 
fthoold  themselves  entirely  escape  the  gold  fever.  In 
Kovember  1848,  several  small  parties  of  the  battalion 
foand  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City,^^  some  of  them 
bringing  considerable  quantities  of  gold-dust,  which, 
18  they  relate,  had  come  into  their  possession  in  this 
wise. 

In  September  1847  about  forty  of  the  battalion 
men  arrived  at  Sutter's  Fort  in  search  of  employment 
and  were  hired  bv  Sutter  to  dig  the  races  for  a  flour 
mill  about  six  miles  from  the  fort  and  for  a  saw-mill 
some  forty-five  miles  distant.**  The  latter  work  be- 
ing oompleted  in  January  1848,  and  the  frame  of  the 

V  to40  oeafM,  prints  for  25  to  50  cents,  and  jeans  for  75  cents  to  $1.25;  while 
^bottbof  ink  cost  $2,  and  a  ream  of  writiDg-paper  $10  to  $12.  D^f^eret  News, 
^'  9, 1862;  where  it  is  stated  that  on  some  classes  of  goods  tnulers  realized 
«Qa200to  10,000  per  cent  profit. 

*'I  aayed  straw  that  spring  and  braided  forty  hats. .  .1  made  one  to  order 
^  aold  to  an  emigrant  at  the  nsnal  price,  $1 .  He  was  sarprised  at  its  cheap- 
^  but  in  all  oor  dealings  with  emigrants  we  took  no  advantage  of  them. 
^  took  boarders  at  ^ve  or  six  dollars  a  week.'  Mrs  Richarda*  Rem,,  MS.,  36. 

^Others  had  already  arrived  in  June  and  Sept.  of  this  year.  Utah  Early 
^9nrd$,  MS.,  30-1. 

** Their  pay  was  to  be  12)  cents  per  cnhic  yard,  with  rations  and  tree  pasture 
vthtir  stock.  TjfUr^i  Hki,  Mormon  BaUalum,  S3!2. 
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building  erected,  water  was  turned  into  the  flume 
on  the  24th,  and  the  fall  being  considerable,  washed 
out  a  hole  near  the  base  of  the  mill  on  reaching  the 
tail-race,  whereupon  Marshall,  Sutter's  partner,  and 
superintendent  of  the  party,  examined  the  spot,  fear- 
ing that  the  water  would  undermine  the  fouudationa 
While  thus  engaged,  he  observed  there  pieces  of  yel- 
low glistening  metal,  and  picking  up  a  handful  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  not  knowing  what  they  were,  and 
supposing  probably  that  he  had  found  nothing  more 
valuable  than  iron  pyrites. 

They  were  no  iron  pyrites,  however,  that  Marshall 
had  found,  but,  as  it  proved,  nuggets  of  gold,  the 
largest  of  them  being  worth  about  five  dollars.  The 
discovery  was  revealed  in  confidence  to  three  of  the 
saints,  who  unearthed  a  few  more  specimens,  and  soon 
afterward  removed  to  a  sand-bar  in  the  Sacramento 
river,  since  known  as  Mormon  Island.  Here  was  gold 
in  paying  quantities,  the  average  earnings  of  each 
man  being  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  day.  But 
though  dust  and  nuggets  were  freely  shown  to  the 
brethren,  there  were  few  who  would  believe  their 
senses,  and  for  weeks  the  matter  caused  no  excitement 
At  length,  however,  the  secret  was  disclosed,  which 
soon  transformed  the  peaceful  valleys  of  California  into 
busy  mining  camps,  changing  as  if  by  magic  the  entire 
face  of  the  country.  How  throughout  the  settlements 
on  seaboard  and  on  river  the  merchant  abandoned  his 
wares,  the  lawyer  his  clients,  the  parson  his  flock,  the 
doctor  his  patients,  the  farmer  his  standing  grain — all 
making  one  mad  rush  for  the  gold-fields,  some  on 
horseback,  some  with  pack-mules,  some  with  wheel- 
barrows, some  with  costly  outfits,  and  some  with  no 
outfit  save  the  clothes  on  their  backs — is  fully  set  forth 
in  my  Ilistary  of  Calif oniia. 

When  the  disbanded  soldiers  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  displayed  their  treasureSa 
a  cry  was  raised  among  the  saints,  "To  California;  tc 
the  land  of  Ophir  that  our  brethren  have  discovered  r' 
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Bat  from  the  twelve  came  a  stem  rebuke.  ''The 
true  use  of  gold  is  for  paving  streets,  covering  houses, 
and  making  culinary  dishes;  and  when  the  saints 
shall  have  preached  the  gospel,  raised  grain,  and  built 
up  cities  enough,  the  Lord  will  open  the  way  for  a 
supply  of  gold  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  peo- 
ple. Untu  then,  let  them  not  be  over-anxious,  for 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  in  the  Lord's  store- 
house, and  he  will  open  the  doors  thereof  when  and 
where  he  pleases."** 

President  John  Smith  wrote  to  the  saints  in  Cali- 
fornia in  March  1848,  urging  them  to  gather  at  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  ''that  they  might  share  in  the  bless- 
ings to  be  conferred  on  the  faithful;  and  warned  them 
against  settling  down  at  ease  in  California  with  an 
eye  and  a  half  upon  this  world  and  its  goods,  and 
half  an  eye  dimly  set  towards  Zion  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  and  the  privations  to  be  endured  by 
the  saints." 

"If  we  were  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  dig  up 

chunks    of  gold,"  said    Brigham  to   the    returned 

battalion  on  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  "or  find  it  in 

the  valley,  it  would  ruin  us."     In  an  address  on  the 

sabbath  he  said:  "I  hope  the  gold  mines  will  be  no 

nearer  than  eight  hundred  miles. .  .There  is  more 

delusion  and  the  people  are  more  perfectly  crazy  on 

this  continent  than  ever  before... If  you  elders  of 

Israel  want  to  go  to  the  gold  mines,  go  and  be  damned. 

If  you  go,  I  would  not  give  a  picayune  to  keep  you 

from  damnation."**     "I  advise  the  corrupt,  and  all 

^ho  want,  to  go  to  California  and  not  come  back,  for 

I  wUl  not  fellowship  them Prosperity  and  riches 

blunt  the  feelings  of  man.  If  the  people  were  united, 
I  Would  send  men  to  get  the  gold  who  would  care  no 
^ore  about  it  than  the  dust  under  their  feet,  and 
tken  we  would  gather  millions  into  the  church . . . 

'Secxmd  General  Epistle  of  the  TweWe,  dated  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  12, 
1M9,  in  FnfUier  Guardian,  Dec.  26,  1849. 
"^Ui^  B.  Yimng,  MS..  1849,  100-2,  123. 
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Some  men  don't  want  to  go  after  gold,  but  they  are 
the  very  men  to  go."** 

Thus  the  threatened  migration  was  stayed;  a  few 
companies  departed,**  and  were  asked  in  all  kindness 
never  to  return.  "If  they  have  a  golden  god  in  their 
hearts,**  said  Brigham,  'Hhey  had  better  stay  were 
they  are."  But  the  majority  of  the  settlers  were 
well  content  to  abide  in  the  valley,  building  up  towns, 
planting  farms,  and  tending  stock  in  their  land  of 
promise. 

^On  the  7th  of  Deoember,  1848,  Briffham  writes  in  his  jonnuJ:  'Some 
few  have  caaght  the  gold  fever;  I  connscdled  snch,  and  all  the  saintB,  to  re- 
main in  the  Talleys  of  the  mountains,  make  improvements,  hoild  oomfort- 
able  houses,  and  raise  grain  aj^ainst  the  days  of  lamine  and  pestilence  with 
which  the  earth  would  be  vinted.' 

^The  gold  fever  first  broke  out  in  June  1848,  news  of  the  discovery  be- 
ing brought  by  a  party  of  battalion  men  that  arrived  from  California  in  that 
month.  In  March  1849,  about  a  dozen  families  departed  or  were  preparing 
to  depart  for  the  mines.  In  March  1851,  about  520  of  the  saints  were  gath- 
ered at  Payson,  Utah  county,  most  of  them  for  the  porpoae  ol  moviog  tQ 
GalifomiA.  Utah  Eariy  Beeords,  MS.,  31,  69,  122. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

SETTLEMENT  AND  OOGUPATION  OF  THE  COUNTBT. 

1847-1852. 

FouFDnro  of  Ckntbxvilli— Bountitui/— Ooden— Ltniyk— Easton — Mas- 
ftionviLLi — Sah  Pxtb— Pbovo — Indian  War — Walled  Cities— Ev- 

AKSTILLB — LbHI — BaTTLB  CbBEK — PLEASANT  ObOVE— AMERICAN  FORK 

— Fatsoh — ^Nephi — Manti — Chief  Walker— Fillmore — Site  Chosen 
FOK  THE  Capital— Tooele— Gbantsvillb — Eatsville— Little  Salt 
Lake — Pabowan — Cedar  Citt — Paraooonah — Forts  Walker  and 
iiABXONT — Box  Elder  Creek — ^Brioham  Citt— Willard  City — 
San  Bernardino  nr  California. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  one  Thomas  Grover  arrived 

with  his  family  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  twelve  miles 

north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  now  called  Centreville 

Creek.     His  intention  was  to  pasture  stock  for  the 

winter;  and  for  this  purpose  a  spot  was  chosen  where 

the  stream  spreading  over  the  surface  forms  plats  of 

meadow-land,  the  soil  being  a  black,  gravelly  loam. 

Here  Grover,  joined  by  others  in  the  spring,  resolved 

to  remain,  though  in  the  neighborhood  were  encamped 

several  bands  of  Indians,  and  this  notwithstanding 

that  as  yet  there  was  no  white  settlement  north  of 

Salt  Lake  City.     Land  was  ploughed  and  sown  in 

^heat  and  vegetables,  the  crops  being  more  promising 

than  those  to  the  south.     But  in  May  of  the  follow- 

^og  year  the  settlers  were  startled,  not  by  the  war- 

^hoop  of  the  Utahs,  but  by  hordes  of  black  monster 

tickets,  swarming  down  from  the  bench-lands,  as  at 

Salt  Lake  City,  and  bringing  destruction  on  field  and 

garden.     They  turned  out  to  do  battle  with  the  foe ; 

itches  were   dug  around   the  grain-fields,  and   the 

Hm.  Vtab.   ao  ( 305 ) 
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water  of  the  stream  diverted  into  them,  while  men, 
women,  and  children,  armed  with  clubs,  checked  the 
advance  of  the  devouring  host.  Enough  of  the  crop 
was  saved  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  settlers,  ana 
their  energy,  on  this  occasion,  coupled  with  a  supposed 
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miraculous  visitation  of  gulls,  probably  saved  a  fore- 
taste of  the  disaster  of  1848.'     A  site  for  a  town  was 

'  After  thU  laddcnt  tha  water  iu  the  creek  began  to  fail,  thna  for  ft  tin* 
prareutisB  tha  growth  of  tbo  Mttlcmeot.  In  ISttO  there  waa  a  aood  Sow  cf 
wmter,  aafficiant  for  the  waota  of  forty  familiea,  with  ttieir  ""■''^■,M«lilww. 
Hul  lum  Uwl^  N.  T.  Porter,  in  UlaA  Sitlctiu,  M3.,  177. 
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sorveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  the  place  was 
Darned  Centreville. 

Near  Centreville,  in  what  was  afterward  Davis 
county,  a  settlement  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1848 
by  Peregrine  Sessions,  the  place  being  called  Boun- 
tifuL* 

As  early  as  1841  the  country  round  where  the  city 
of  Ogden  was  laid  out  was  held  as  a  Spanish  grant  by 
Miles  M.  Groodyear,  who  built  a  fort,  consisting  of  a 
stockade  and  a  few  log  houses,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers.*  On  the  6th  of 
June,  1848,  James  Brown,  of  the  battalion,  coming 
from  California  with  $5,000,  mostly  in  gold-dust,  pur- 
chased the  tract  from  Groodyear.*  As  it  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  in  all  that  region,  grain  and 
vegetables  being  raised  in  abundance,  not  only  num- 
bers of  the  brethren  from  Salt  Lake  City,  but  after 
a  while  gentiles  from  the  western  states,  settled 
there.  In  August  1850  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  Orson  Hyde,  and  others  laid  out  the  city  of 
Ogden,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  river.'^    The 

'A  little  to  the  acmth  of  Centreville  was  a  small  settlement  which  at  first 
went  hv  the  name  of  Gall's  settlement,  afterward  taking  the  name  BountifoL 
Utah  Eariy  Records,  MS.,  132.  In  Sloan's  Utah  OazeUeer,  130-1,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  three  settlements  of  this  name — East,  West,  and  South  Boon- 
tifnl — West  Boontifol  being  settled  in  1848  by  James  Fackrell  and  his  fam- 
ily. Sooth  Boontifol  by  George  Meeyers  and  Edwin  Page.  All  are  now  on 
the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  nilroad.  In  January  of  tms  year  Sessions  also 
fooaded  a  settlement  which  bore  his  name,  about  15  miles  north  of  S.  L.  City. 
Harrison's  CrU,  NoUs  on  Utah,  MS.,  45. 

'The  tract  is  described  as  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Weber  Cafion, 
folbwing  the  base  of  the  mountains  north  to  the  hot  springs,  thence  westward 
to  the  Orsat  Salt  Lake,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  point  opposite 
W^MT  Cafion,  and  thence  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Stanford  s  Ogden  City, 
MS.,  1;  Richards'  Karr.,  Ma,  passim. 

'Some  say  for  $1,950;  others  place  the  amount  at  $3,000.  See  Richards' 
'^'orr.,  MS.;  Stanford's  Ogden  COy,  MS. 

^Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  112.  See  also  8,  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii.  240; 
ttd  Destret  liews,  Sept.  7,  1850.  Stanford's  Orjden  City,  MS.,  1-2.  The 
■te  was  selected  as  early  as  Sept  1849,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ogden  River, 
^  the  point  of  bench-land  between  the  forks  of  the  Ogden  and  V^bcr  rivers, 
*>  that  water  from  both  streams  might  be  used  for  irrigation.  Utali  Early 
Affords,  MS.,  94.  North  Of^en,  formerly  called  Ogden  Hole,  once  the  resort 
<^  footed  desperado,  was  laid  out  in  1851.  Amos  Maycock,  in  Utah  Sketches, 
U^,  114.  'Heber  C.  Kimball,  WiUard  Richards,  J.  M.  Grant,  Brigham 
Tosiig,  and  several  others  ascended  a  sand  hill,  Sept.  3d,  to  discover  the  l^t 
locitioQ  for  a  town,  which  we  finally  decided  should  be  on  the  south  sidi  of 
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president  urged  the  people  to  move  at  once  to  their  city 
lots,  and  to  build  for  themselves  substantial  dwellings, 
a  meeting-house,  and  a  school-house,  to  fence  their 
gardens  and  plant  fruit-trees,  so  that  the  place  might 
become  a  permanent  settlement,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  a  log  structure  was  finished,  which 
served  for  school  and  meeting  house,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  settlers  commenced  to  build  a  wall  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians,  completing  it  about  three 
years  later  at  a  cost  of  some  $40,000.*  So  rapid  was 
the  growth  of  the  town,  that  in  1851  it  was  made  a 
stake  of  Zion,^  divided  into  wards,  and  incorporated 
by  act  of  legislature.® 

In  1848  Isaac  Morley  and  two  hundred  others  set- 
tled in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Saa 
Pcte^ — particulars  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  a  stockade  was  built  and  log 
houses  erected  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Utah  county, 
numbering  about  thirty  families,*^  near  the  Timpano- 
gos  or  Provo  River,  and  below  the  point  where  a  small 
creek  issuing  from  it  discharges  into  Lake  Utah.     To 

Ogdcn. .  .A  dance  wtm  institated  in  the  evening.'  HiiL  B.  Tcung,  MS.,  1810^ 
121. 

'  Raised  by  taxation.  Stanford' $  Ogden  City,  MS.,  4. 

^Of  which  Lorin  Fair  was  appointctl  president,  and  R.  Dana  and  I^avidB. 
Dillie  couucillors.  Id.,  3. 

^  The  first  municipal  election  was  held  on  Oct  SSd,  Fan*  beins  chosen  majror, 
Gillxfrt  Beluap  marslial,  David  Moore  recorder,  and  ^^lUam  Critchcllow  jui* 
tico  of  the  peace.  Four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors  were  also  elected. 
M. ,  4.  According  to  the  statement  of  John  Brown,  a  resident  of  O^en  ia 
1.SS4,  theru  were  100  families  in  Ogden  in  1852.  Brown,  a  native  oz  York- 
sliirc,  England,  came  to  Winter  Quarters  in  1849,  remained  in  the  church  for 
21  yeufd,  and  was  then  cut  off  at  hid  own  request.  In  1883  he  was  the  proph- 
otor  of  the  hotel  which  Ixuirs  his  name.  Two  miles  north  of  Ogden  a  settle- 
ment named  Lynno  was  formed  in  1349.  Star^ford^a  Weber  Co,,  M3.,  1.  Near 
Lyiiiic  a  few  families  formed  a  settlement  named  Slaterville  in  1852-3,  but 
on  account  of  troubles  with  Indians,  moved  into  Lynne  in  1854.  Id.,  3.  Eight 
miles  south-ciist  of  Ogden,  at  tlio  mouth  of  Weber  Cafion,  on  the  line  of  the  rail* 
way,  a  small  settlement  named  Easton  was  formed  in  1852,  a  branch  of  the 
church  organized,  and  A.  Wadsworth  appointed  bishop.  Three  miles  north* 
west  of  Ogden  a  settlement  named  Marriotsville  was  formed  in  1850  by  ihnt 
faiiiilici}.  The  iieigliborliood  was  infested  with  wolves  and  bean,  and  near  by 
were  t!io  lc>dges  of  200  Indian  warriors,  /r/.,  10. 

*Si)  calle<l  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  Itkhard^  Narr,,  MS..  08. 

'"  Under  the  leadernhip  of  John  and  Isaac  Higbee  and  JeffBraon  Hunt  d 
the  battalion.  Albert  Jones,  in  Utah  Sketches^  MS.,  5ii 
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ibis  settiieinent  was  given  the  name  of  Fort  Utah. 
Within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  stockade  was  a 
mound,  the  top  of  which  waa  levelled,  and  on  a  plat- 
form built  thereon  were  mounted  several  twelve- 
Smnders  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Indians. 
ut  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.  In 
the  autumn  they  began  to  steal  the  grain  and  cattle 
of  the  white  men,  and  one  of  their  number  being  killed 
while  in  the  act  of  pilfering,  hostilities  broke  out  and 
the  fort  was  soon  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Indeed,  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  had 
begun  to  show  itself  the  previous  year.     Vasquez  and 
Bridger  wrote  to  Brigham  on  the  17th  of  April,  1849, 
that  the  Utes  were  badly  disposed  toward  Americans, 
and  that  chiefs  Elk  and  Walker  were  urging  the  Utes 
to  attack  the  settlements  in    Utah    Valley.     The 
brethren   were   advised   to  protect  themselves,  but 
if  the  Indians  were  friendly,  to  teach  them  to  raise 
grain,  and  "order  them  to  quit  stealing."     Brigham 
was  persuaded  that  Bridger  was  his  enemy,  and  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  he  and  the  other  moun- 
taineers were  responsible  for  all  the  Indian  trouble, 
and    that  he  was  watching  every  movement  of  the 
Mormons  and  reporting  to  Thomas  H.  Benton  at 
Washington."    Alexander  Williams  and  D.  B.  Hunt- 
ington were  empowered  by  the  council  to  trade  ex- 
clusively with  the  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  community. 
On  the  31st  of  January,  1850,  Isaac  Higbee,  of 
Fort  Utah,  reported  at  Salt  Lake  that  the  Indians 
of  Utah  Valley  had  stolen  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  cattle 
or  horses,  threatening  further  depredations,  and  asked 
permission  to  chastise  them,  which  was  granted.    Gen- 
eral Daniel  H.  Wells  then  called  for  volunteers  from 
the  militia,  and   on   the   4th   of  February  Captain 
George  D.  Grant  started  with  a  company  for  Utah 
Fort,  followed  soon  after  by  Major  Andrew  Lytle. 

"  'I  believe  that  old  Brid^r  is  death  on  us,  and  if  he  knew  that  400.000 
™tn8  were  coming  against  us,  and  any  man  were  to  let  ns  know,  lie  would 
*"tliii  throat. .  .Hia  letter  is  all  bubble  and  froth. .  .Vasquez  ia  a.  dilTcreut 
«tof  man.*  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  77. 
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The  lodiaos  were  attacked  oa  the  Sth,  and  took 
refuge  io  a  log  house,  whence  they  were  dislodged 
next  day,  and  driven  into  the  thicket  along  the  Provo 
River.  In  this  encounter  Joseph  Higbee  was  killed, 
and  Alexander  Williams,  Samuel  Keams,  Albert 
Miles,  Jabez  Nowland,  and  two  men  named  Orr  and 
Stevens  were  wounded. 

On  the  1 1th  the  Indians  fled  from  the  thicket  to 
Rock  Cafion,  whither  the  volunteers  pursued  them; 
but  failing  to  find  them,  the  white  men  proceeded  to 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  Utah  Lake,  and  shot  all 
they  could  find  there. 

During  the  expedition  twenty-seven  warriors  were 
killed.  The  women  and  children  threw  themselves 
upon  the  settlers  for  protection  and  support,  and  were 
fed  and  cared  for  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  spring. 
Thus  Utah  Valley  was  entirely  rid  of  hostile  Indians. 
Until  1852  there  was  no  further  trouble  with  them 
of  a  serious  nature ;^^  and  thus  ended  the  first  Indian 
war  of  Utah,  which  like  all  the  others  was  rather  a 
tame  affair.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Mormons  to 
convert  the  Indians,  who  were  their  brethren,  and  not 
to  kill  them. 

Later  in  the  year  was  founded  the  city  of  Prove," 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Ut^h,  near  the 
western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  on  a  site 
where  timber  and  pasture  were  abundant,'^  and  where 
the  gradual  fall  of  the  Timpanogos  affords  excellent 
water-power.  In  March  1851  it  was  organiised  as  a 
stake  of  Zion.  The  settlement  was  pushed  forward 
with  the  energy  characteristic  of  the  settlers.  Be- 
fore  the  close  of  1850  more  than  twenty  dwellings 


i>  <  I  waa  ordered  not  to  leave  that  valley  until  every  Indiaii  wbb  oat  ol  it' 
WdW  Narr,,  MS.,  45-6. 

^  At  a  general  conference  of  the  church,  held  in  October  1S49»  it  vaa 
ordered  that  a  city  be  laid  out  in  the  Utah  Valley,  and  called  Pinova.  Uiak 
Early  Records,  MS.,  97. 

>^A  heavy  growth  of  cotton-wood  an<l  box  elder  eovered  the  iiv«r  bottoot 
with  a  Urge  oelt  of  cedar  extending  some  four  milea  north  from  XJbm  rivtf 
and  about  half  a  mile  in  widtli.  Bunch-graai  waa  very  plentifiiL  Albsl 
Jonea,  in  Utah  Sketdie*,  MS.,  65. 
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liad  been  completed;^'  and  before  the  end  of  1851 
the  place  began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  town, 
among  the  buildiDgs  in  course  of  erection  being  a 
flouring-mill  and  two  hotels;  manufactures  were 
started;  all  were  busy  the  livelong  day  at  farm  or 
workshop,  and  in  the  evening,  writes  Elder  Isaac 
Higbee,  in  February  1852,  "We  have  on  Monday 
singing-school,  on  Tuesday  lyceum,  on  Wednesday 
seventies'  meeting,  on  Thursday  prayer-meeting,  on 
Friday  spelling-school,  and  on  Saturday  the  meeting 
of  the  lesser  priesthood."^ 

On  Dry  Creek,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Utah  and  about 
sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Frovo,  a  settlement  was 
formed  in  1851,  named  Evansville."  The  neighbor- 
ing lands  were  surveyed  in  lots  of  forty  acres,  and  to 
each  new  settler  as  he  arrived  was  given  a  plat  of  this 
size  until  the  tract  was  exhausted.  The  sod  was  rich ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  Utah 
county,  water  was  scarce.  A  supply  was  obtained  by- 
diverting  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  American  Fork 
creek,"  and  thereafter  the  affairs  of  the  settlement 
prospered  so  rapidly  that,  in  February  1852,  the  place 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Lehi,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  Lehigh. 

South-east  of  Lehi,  on  a  plain  about  three  miles 
east  of  Lake  Utah,  was  founded,  in  1850,  a  settle- 

^Deaera  Newt,  JazL  24,  1852.  Ross  R.  Hoppers  1  ailt  the  first  adobe 
hooie  in  1851.  Albert  Jones,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  53.  A  large  building 
was  erected  in  1852  for  George  A.  Smith,  the  prophet's  cousin,  then  president 
of  Utah  CO.  stake.  It  was  afterward  used  as  a  school-house  and  known  as 
the  aeminary.  In  1851  an  adobe  wall  was  eommenccd,  14  feet  in  height 
tod  foar  feet  at  the  base.  Three  sides  of  it,  with  bastions,  port-holes,  and 
gKtesy  were  completed  in  1855,  the  finished  length  beine  then  two  and  a  half 
miles.  A  portion  of  this  wall  remained  in  18S0.  Jd.,  57.  These  walls 
were  built  about  several  of  the  settlements.  '  It  was  usual  for  our  people 
to  protect  themselves  by  building  what  we  call  a  fort — a  place  the  people 
ooaid  get  into  in  the  event  of  a  raid.  Our  wall  was  a  kmd  of  concrete. 
Iq  Mount  Pleasant  their  walls  were  built  of  cobble  rock,  parts  of  which 
ire  now  standing.  At  that  place  they  put  a  grist-mill  inside,  so  the  Indians 
coaldnt  cut  them  off.  At  Nephi  the  Indians  did  cut  them  off  from  their 
grist-milL'  WelU'  Narr.,  MS.,  60. 

>•  Letter  in  Deteret  News,  Feb.  21,  1852. 

"A  few  houses  were  built  on  an  adjacent  site  by  David  Savage  and  others' 
fe  1850.  David  Evans,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  37. 

''By  a  ditch  seven  miles  in  length. 
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ment  first  known  as  Battle  Creek,  and  afterward  called 
Pleasant  Grove.  It  was  here  that  the  first  engage- 
ment with  the  natives  occurred.  Captain  Scott  with 
a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  men  started  south  in  pursuit 
of  Indians  who  had  stolen  fourteen  horses  from  Orr  s 
herd,  on  Wilson  Creek,  in  Utah  Valley,  and  several 
cattle  from  Tooele  Valley.  The  band  was  found  en- 
camped on  a  creek  in  the  midst  of  willows  and  dense 
brushwood  in  a  deep  ravine.  After  a  desultory  fight 
of  three  or  four  hours,  four  Indians  were  killed,  but 
none  of  the  settlers.  As  was  their  custom,  the  women 
and  children  of  the  slain  followed  the  victorious  party 
to  their  camp.^ 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Pleasant  Grove  were  good 
farming  land,  good  range  for  stock,  and  wat^r-power, 
inducements  which  quickly  attracted  emigrants,  and 
caused  the  place  to  thrive  rapidly.  In  1853  the  pres- 
ent site  was  laid  out,^  and  to  this  spot  were  transferred, 
on  July  24th  of  that  year,  the  effects  of  the  commu- 
nity, then  numbering  seventy-five  families. 

Between  Lehi  and  Pleasant  Grove  the  village  of 
American  Fork  was  founded  in  1850,  on  a  site  where 
were  farming  and  grazing  land  of  fair  quality,  a  little 
timber,  springs  of  fresh  water,  and  a  stream  that  could 
be  easily  diverted  for  purposes  of  irrigation.^ 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Prove  the  settlement 
of  Payson  was  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Peteetneet 
Creek  ;^  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Payson  was 
founded  a  village  named  Palmyra,  containing,  at  the 
close  of  1852,  fifty  families;  and  in  1851,  on  Salt  Creek, 

"///«/.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  24-5;  John  Brown,  in  Utah  Sbetcheji,  MS., 
30.  Tlio  first  Indian  trouble  was  a  littlo  skirmish  between  some  sheep-herden 
and  Indians.    Wells*  Xarr,,  MS.,  43. 

*By  George  A.  Smith  and  Ezra  T.  Benson. 

^*  The  site  was  laid  out  by  G<K)rge  A.  Smith,  assisted  by  L.  E.  Harringtoo, 
Arza  Adams,  Stephen  Chipman,  William  Greenwood,  and  Stephen  Mott.  A. 
J.  Stewart  was  the  surveyor.  The  first  house  was  built  by  Adams  and  Chip- 
man  in  1830;  tlio  first  jL;riHt-mill  by  Adams  in  18oI;  and  the  first  store  wtt 
opened  by  Thomas  McKcnzic  in  the  same  year.  L.  £.  Harrington,  in  Uiak 
StelcheM,  MS..  121. 

*'  The  first  settlers  were  James  Pace,  Andrew  Jackson  Stewart^  and  Jolm 
C.  Searle.  Joseph  S.  Tanner,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  3. 
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twenty-five  miles  to  the  south,  the  site  of  Nephi,  in 
Juab  county,  was  first  occupied  by  Joseph  L.  Hey- 
wood.  Nephi  was  surveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
the  spot  being  selected  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  con- 
venience. A  fort  was  afterward  built,  surrounded  by 
a  wall  twelve  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  at  the  base.^ 
Through  this  town  passed  the  old  California  or  south- 
em  road  made  by  the  pioneers  in  1849;  and  here,  in 
cabins  built  of  mud  and  willows,  lived,  at  the  close  of 
1852,  more  than  forty  families.^ 

I  have  mentioned  that  Isaac  Morley  with  two 
hundred  settlers  went  into  the  San  Pete  country  in 
1848.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1849,  a  council  was  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  were  present  a  Ute  chief 
named  Walker,^  and  twelve  of  his  tribe.  After  the 
pipe  of  peace  had  been  passed  around.  Walker  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  settlers,  and  asked  their  sachem 
to  send  a  party  southward  to  the  valley  of  San  Pete, 
where  they  might  teach  his  people  how  to  build  and 
farm.  "Within  six  moons,'  answered  Brigham,  **I 
will  send  you  a  company."  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  the  party  sent  to  explore  this  valley  had  already 
selected  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Manti,  on  a 
branch  of  the  San  Pete  Creek,  though  there  was  little 
in  the  neighborhood  to  invite  the  settler,  sage  brush 
and  rabbit  brush,  the  red  man  and  the  coyote,  being 

"  Ite  length  was  420  rods,  and  its  cost  $8,400.  Portions  of  it  remained  in 
1880.  Geo.  Teasdale,  in  Id,,  111. 

^  The  first  settler  was  Timothy  6.  Foote,  who,  with  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dno,  took  np  his  abode  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  aatumn  of  1851.  Before 
^end  of  the  year  he  was  joined  by  seven  other  families.  Id,^  107;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  1852,  35  additional  families  settled  at  Nephi.  Deaeret  News, 
I>ec.ll.  1852. 

^* Walker  was  the  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians. .  .Uinta  was  the  great  chief 
^  this  region,  and  Ora  was  the  head  chief  of  tho  Ute  nation . . .  Walker's  head- 
^IQvten  were  the  Sevier,  generally;  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  San  Pete  once  a 
y«ar.'  WelU*  Narr,,  MS. ,  48,  56.  *  Walker  used  to  go  into  California  to  steal 
^ottfM;  had  a  place  of  concealment  among  the  mountains.  At  one  time,  while 
^^  people  were  so  incensed  that  they  turuod  out  to  capture  him  and  his 
■"od.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  quietly  took  jMissession  of  their  horses  and 
trappings  and  came  intf>  Utah  trium pliant.  He  would  boast  of  his  proceed- 
iogi  some  tirae  later.  He  never  brought  stolen  goods  into  the  settlements, 
^t  secret^  them  among  his  people.*  (7tah  Notes,  MS.,  8. 
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the  principal  features.  In  November  the  town  was 
laid  out.^  The  name  of  Manti  was  suggested  by 
Brigham,  who  declared  that  on  this  spot  should  be 
raised  one  of  the  cities  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon,  and  here  he  built  with  his  own  hands  an  adobe 
house,  which  in  1883  was  still  pointed  out  to  visitors 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place.*' 

On  Chalk  Creek,  in  Pahvan  Valley,  south-west  of 
Manti  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifby  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  site  was  chosen  by  Brigham,  in  October 
1851,  for  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  named  Fill- 
more, in  honor  of  the  president.*  During  1852  the 
foundations  of  the  state-house  were  laid,  and  many 
private  buildings  erected,  the  settlement  numbering 
about  seventy  families  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  John  Rowberry,  Cyrus 
To]  man,  and  others  set  forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
explore  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  in 
search  of  grazing  lands  whereon  to  pasture  their 
stock.  Crossing  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Cedar  and  Jordan  valleys,* 
they  discovered  a  spot  where  grass,  timber,  and  water 
were  abundant,  and  encamped  for  the  winter,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  now  called  Emigrant  Caikon  creek. 
Returning  in  the  spring,  they  made  their  report  to 
Brigham,  who  recommended  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  that  neighborhood.  To  this  the  men  con- 
sented.    **By  what  name  will  you  call  it?"  asked  the 

^  Including  1 10  blocks,  each  26  rods  square,  with  eight  loti  to  each  block. 
Utah  Earty  Kecords^  MS.  ,111.  The  site  was  surveyed  by  JeMo  W.  Fox,  un- 
der Brigbuni's  direction.  J.  B.  Mailxin,  in  Utah  Sbeiches,  MS.,  172. 

^  In  Juno  1852  a  fort  was  completed,  the  walls  being  eight  feet  high  and 
two  feet  thick.  De^eret  NeiM,  July  10,  1832. 

"  In  the  Deseret  Netcs  of  Jan.  24,  1852,  is  a  letter  to  Brigham  from  Ansoa 
Call,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  dated  Xov.  24,  1851.  *  Wo  have  had  an  addi- 
tion of  three  to  our  camp  since  you  left;  have  built  a  corral  according  to  your 
instructions,  including  alx>ut  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  We  found,  npoa 
trial,  tliat  the  ground  was  so  dry  and  hanl,  being  also  rocky,  that  it  was  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  stockade  or  picket  in  our  houses  with  the  took  we  have 
to  work  with;  so  we  have  built  our  houses  in  close  order,  having  oar  doon  or 
windows  on  the  outside.* 

"  Now  called  the  Oquirrh  Mountains,  Oquirrh  being  probably  an  Indfaa 
wwd. 
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bresideot.  Tolman  suggested  Cedar  Valley,  a  large 
Delt  of  cedar  having  been  found  there;  but  Brigham 
recommended  Tule,  as  reeds  were  plentiful  in  that 
neighborhood.  And  so  it  was  ordered;  and  this  word, 
speUed  Tooele  by  Thomas  Bullock,  the  president's 
private  secretary,  is  still  applied  to  the  town,  the 
site  of  which  was  discovered  by  Bowberry  and  his 
comrades.*' 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  Edward  Phillips  and 
John  H.  Green  proceeded  northward  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  intending  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ogden.  When  within  twelve  miles  of  that  place, 
the  snow-drifts  prevented  further  progress,  and  turn- 
ing  aside  to  Sandy  Creek,  or  as  it  was  later  termed, 
Kjiy  Creek,  where  the  land  was  covered  with  bunch- 
grass,  they  resolved  to  take  up  their  abode  in  that 
neighborhood.  After  passing  the  winter  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  two  men  set  forth  in  the  spring  of  1850,  ac- 
companied by  William  Kay  and  others,  and  founded 
the  settlement  of  KaysviUe.*^  In  September  it  was 
organized  as  a  ward,  Kay  being  appointed  bishop, 
with  Green  and  Phillips  as  councillors.^ 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
first  presidency  that  Parley  P.  Pratt,  with  a  company 
of  fifty  men,  should  explore  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Salt  Lake.  They 
found  the  brethren  at  Manti  well  pleased  with  their 
location,  there  being  a  good  stone  quarry  and  an  abun- 

"The  site  was  anrve^ed  by  Jesse  W.  Fox,  nnder  Rowberry's  direction. 
The  first  house  was  built  by  Tobnan,  who  in  partnership  with  Howbernr 
erected  a  eaw-mill  nine  miles  north  of  the  settlement.  The  first  grist-mill 
VIS  bailt  by  Ezaias  Edwards,  and  the  first  store  opened  by  Isaac  Lee.  John 
Bowberry  and  F.  M.  Lyman,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  150.  A  mceting-houso 
24  feet  square  had  been  finished  in  March  1852.  Desertt  News,  April  17, 1852. 
Twdve  miles  to  the  west  of  Tooele  was  a  small  settlement  named  Grantsville. 

"^From  5  bushels  of  club- wheat,  planted  during  this  year,  250  bushels 
wve  raised.  Edward  Phillips,  in  l/tah  Sketches,  81-2. 

**  A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Sandy  Creek  was  a  herd-house,  the  property 
of  8.  O.  Holmes,  Near  this  spot  a  fort  was  buUt,  surrounded  with  a  mud 
wall 
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dance  of  cedar  at  hand.  At  the  Sevier  River  they  met 
Charles  Shuniway,  James  Allred,  and  Elijah  Ward; 
also  Walker,  the  Utah  war  chief,  and  his  people,  many 
of  whom  were  sick  with  the  measles.  They  proceeded 
to  explore  the  country  for  some  distance  round.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1850,  they  were  on  Virgen  River, 
whence  they  passed  up  the  Santa  Clara,  and  came  to 
"the  valley  subsequently  named  Mountain  Meadows." 
One  division  of  the  party  explored  Little  Salt  Lake. 
Beaver  Creek  was  pronounced  an  excellent  place  for 
a  settlement.  In  a  half-frozen  condition  they  reached 
Prove  the  30th,  and  next  day  some  of  them  were  in 
Salt  Lake. 

The  report  of  Parley  being  favorable,  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  well  sup- 
plied with  w^agons,  implements,  live-stock,  seeds,  and 
provisions,*^  set  forth,  in  charge  of  George  A.  Smith, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1850,  toward  the  south; 
and  on  Centre  Creek,  in  a  valley  of  the  Wasatch 
Range,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  built  a  fort  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Parowan.^  Pasture  and  timber  were 
plentiful,  the  soil  was  of  good  quality,  and  in  the  sea- 
son of  1851  a  bountiful  harvest  was  gathered  from 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  land.**  The  main  attrac- 
tion, however,  was  the  immense  deposits  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  found  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  la 
May,  Brigham  and  others  visited  Parowan  and  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  fort.  The  Indian  name 
Parowan  was  then  recommended  and  adopted.    Brig- 


"  John  Urie,  in  UtcJi  Sketches,  MS.,  88,  says  that  there  were  119 
and  48  women  and  children,  with  101  wacons,  3G8  oxen,  146  cows,  and  aboat 
22  tons  of  seed;  that  they  were  well  supplied  with  implements,  and  had  300 
lbs  of  flour  per  capita,  Ilichards,  in  Utah  Early  Records^  MS.,  117,  men- 
tions 1G3  souls,  of  whom  30  were  women. 

'Mames  G.  Bleak,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  G7-8.  On  the  loath-eaBt  oomer 
of  the  fort  a  mccting-houso  in  the  sliape  of  a  St  Andrew's  croea  waa  b^tof 
hewn  logs.  Utah  Early  Uecords,  MS.,  1G3.  The  name  was  first  spelt  Paroan. 
Frontier  Guardian,  Aug.  8,  1851.  A  view  of  the  fort,  with  Little  Salt  Lake 
la  the  distance,  painted  by  W.  Majors,  was  presented  by  Brigham  Young  to 
the  Dcscrct  University  in  1870.  Contributor,  ii.  270. 

*^In  the  De^eret  ^Utos  of  Slarcli  G,  1852,  is  an  accoont  of  the  pioneer  anni* 
versary  celebrated  at  Parowan  on  July  24,  1851. 
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ham  urged  the  people  to  buy  up  the  Lamanlte  children 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  educate  them  in  the  gospel, 
for  though  they  would  fade  away,  yet  a  remnant  of 
the  seed  of  Joseph  would  be  saved.^ 

At  Cedar  City— or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Cedar 
Fort — seventeen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Parowan, 
a  furnace  was  built  in  1852,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
year  stood  idle  for  lack  of  hands.*'  Here,  in  May  1851, 
coal  had  been  discovered  near  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Little  Muddy,  now  Coal  Creek.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  site  was  occupied^  by  a  company 
from  Parowan.  The  winter  was  passed  amid  some 
privation,  mainly  from  lack  of  warm  clothing;  but 
on  the  30th  of  January  a  dry-goods  pedler  making 
his  appearance — probably  the  first  who  had  ventured 
80  far  south  into  the  land  of  the  Utahs — the  settlers 
were  soon  clad  in  comfort.*^  In  October  it  was  re- 
aolved  to  move  the  settlement  to  a  point  farther  to 
the  west  and  south,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  a 
namber  of  iron- workers  and  farmers  arrived  from  Salt 
Lake  City.« 

In  1851  a  party  under  Simeon  A.  Carter,  sent  to 
explore  the  country  north  of  Ogden,  founded  a  small 
settlement  at  Box  Elder  Creek.*^     The  soil  was  of  the 

^HUL  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  46.  On  the  same  page  is  mentioned  the 
fint  me  in  the  country  of  the  stone-coal  at  Parowan,  used  in  blacksmitli 

"George  A.  Smith,  in  FrorUier  Guardian,  Aug.  8,  1851,  and  in  Deseret 
^<»i.Dec.  11,  1852. 

"This  valley  had  been  explored  as  early  as  1847.  In  December  of  that 
Jctf,  a  party  of  the  pioneers  passed  throuc^h  it,  as  already  mentioned,  on 
^^  way  to  California  t>  purcoase  liye-stock  and  provisions. 

*Bailding  progressed  rapidly,  and  during  the  following  summer  one  Burr 
'ipit,  a  blacksmiUi  from  Parowan,  started  the  manufacture  of  iron,  making 
^enongh  to  shoe  a  hovse.  Deseret  News,  Nov.  27,  1852. 

"John  Urie,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS. ,  93-4.  See  also  Deseret  Neios,  July 
%  1852.  The  scarcity  of  nails  hindered  building.  Workmen  were  brough.^, 
uoai£ogland  to  manufacture  them  from  native  ore,  but  the  experiment  failed; 
**  the  work  conld  not  be  done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  make  it  protit- 
^^  tod  it  was  abandoned.  Years  later,  when  tlie  soldiers  were  ordered  away 
from  Camp  Floyd,  the  settlers  bought  old  iron  cheap,  and  nails  were  mauu- 
^ued  to  advantage.  The  pnco  iu  market  then  was  .30  or  40  cts  a  lb.; 
"tcrwsrd  the  railroad  brought  them  in  and  they  were  sold  at  3  to  5  cents  a 
pOB&d. 

^,  *^  About  GO  miles  north  of  Salt  I&ke  City.  A.  Christensen,  in  Utah  Sketches, 
>«8.,  lai  ^ 
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poorest,  but  near  by  were  a  few  spots  of  meadow  and 
farm  land,  on  which,  with  irrigation,  a  fair  crop  could 
be  raised.  A  number  of  emigrants,  principally  Wekh 
and  Scandinavian,  joined  the  party,  and  two  years 
later  a  new  site  was  surveyed*^  under  the  direction  of 
Lorenzo  Snow.  To  the  town  then  laid  out  was  after- 
ward given  the  name  of  Brigham  City. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  small  settlement  was  formed 
about  five  miles  south  of  this  point,  and  in  1853  was 
removed  to  the  present  site  of  Willard  City.** 

On  Red  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Cedar 
City,  a  small  settlement  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1852,  named  Paragoonah,  the  Pi-Ede  name  for  Little 
Salt  Lake.**  Six  miles  south  of  Cedar  City,  Fort  Walk- 
er was  built,  containing  at  the  close  of  1851  only  nine 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  on  Ash  Creek,  nine- 
teen miles  farther  south,  was  Fort  Harmony,  the 
southernmost  point  in  the  valley  occupied  by  white 
men,*'  and  where  John  D.  Lee  located  a  rancho  in 
1852. 

^'  In  blocks  of  six  acres,  etch  lot  being  half  an  acre. 

^  The  first  settlers  on  the  old  site  were  Jonathan  S.  Wells,  who  built  tiw 
first  house,  and  was  the  first  to  commence  &rming,  Etisha  Malloiy,  whownh 
his  brother  Lemuel  built  the  first  grist-mill,  M.  McCreary,  Alfred  Walton, 
and  Lyman  B.  Wells.  George  W.  Ward,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  44-^  The 
city  was  named  after  WilUinl  Richards.  Bichards*  Narr.,  BIS.,  67. 

*^  In  December,  15  or  20  families  had  settled  there.  Dtaerei  New§^  Deo.  11, 
1852.  On  June  12,  1851 ,  a  company  with  a  few  wagons  started  for  this  pdnt 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  Ut4ih  Early  Records,  MS.,  128. 

^  This  settlement  was  20  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Vii^gen.  It  wbb  tbooght 
that  the  route  to  California  might  be  shortened  by  way  of  the  fort  aboat  S5 
miles.  Deseret  News,  Dec.  11,  1852.  Li  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  a  number  of  small  settlements  had  been  made  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Farmington,  now  the  county  seat  of  Dayis  ca,  and  on  the  line  of  tiw 
Utah  Central  railroad,  was  first  settled  in  1848  by  D.  A.  Miller  nnd  fiwr 
others.  Li  1849  it  was  or^eanized  as  a  ward.  Mill  Creek,  in  8.  Lake  oa,  was 
settled  in  1848-9  by  John  Neff  and  nine  others;  Alpine  C^ty  and  Sprinfffille, 
in  Vtah  co.,  in  1850,  the  former  by  Isaac  Houston  with  ten  others,  the  latter 
by  A.  Johnson  and  three  comrades.  Santaquin,  in  the  same  coon^,  wna  ast- 
tled  in  1852;  abandoned  in  1853  on  account  of  Indian  raids,  and  reooenpisd 
in  1850  by  B.  F.  Johnson  and  23  associates.    The  site  of  HarrisriUe,  a  few 


S 


miles  north  of  Ogdon,  was  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1850  bv  I^in  Stewarl 
abandoned  the  same  autunm  on  account  of  an  Indian  outbreak,  and  reeettlffd 
in  1851  by  P.  O.  Taylor  and  others.  In  1883  Taylor  was  bishoB  of  this  ward. 
Slatcrville,  in  Weber  county,  was  first  settled  in  the  fall  of  ISM  by  Alas. 
Kolley,  who  was  soon  afterward  ioincd  by  several  families;  in  1853 — the  year 
of  the  Walker  war— it  was  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  takina  xefagein  Kng- 
bam  Fort,  but  was  again  occupied  in  1854.    South  Weber,  in  uie  same  oooBlgr* 
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Thus  we  see  that  within  less  than  two  years  after 
the  founding  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  population  there 
had  become  larger  than  could  be  supported  in  com- 
fort on  the  city  lots  and  the  lands  in  their  vicinity,  and 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  form  new  settlements 
toward  the  north  and  south,  the  latter  part  of  the 
territory  being  preferred,  as  water,  pasture,  and  land 
fit  for  tillage  were  more  abundant.  Instead  of  merely 
adding  suburb  to  suburb,  all  clustering  around  the  par- 
ent centre,  as  might  have  been  done  by  other  com- 
iQunitieSy  the  church  dignitaries,  while  yet  Salt  Lake 
City  was  but  a  village,  ordered  parties  of  the  brethren, 
some  of  them  still  barely  rested  from  their  toilsome 
journey  across  the  plains,  to  start  afresh  for  remote 
and  unprotected  portions  of  a  then  unknown  country. 
As  new  locations  were  needed,  exploring  parties  were 
sent  forth,  and  when  a  site  was  selected,  a  small  com- 
pany, usually  of  volunteers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  an 
elder  and  ordered  to  make  ready  the  proposed  settle- 
ment. Care  was  taken  that  the  various  crafts  should 
be  represented  in  due  proportion,  and  that  the  expe- 
dition should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions,  imple- 
ments, and  live-stock. 

When,  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  1850,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
bood  of  Little  Salt  Lake,  a  notice  appeared  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  November  IGtli,  giving  the  names  of 
those  who  had  joined  the  party,  and  calling  for  a  hun- 
dred additional  volunteers.  They  must  take  with  them 
30,000  pounds  of  breadstuffs,  500  bushels  of  seed  wheat, 
34  ploughs,  50  horses,  50  beef-cattle,  50  cows,  and  25 
pwrs  of  holster  pistols;  each  man  must  be  supplied  with 
^  axe,  spade,  shovel,  and  hoe,**  a  gun  and  200  rounds 

]^  located  in  1851  by  Robt  Watts  and  nine  others.  Uintah,  at  the  month 
^  Weber  Otfioo,  was  settled  in  1850  by  Dan.  Smith  and  a  few  others.  It 
^  first  called  East  Weber,  and  received  its  present  name  on  the  4th  of 
'*f>tli,  1807,  at  which  date  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  was  finished  to  this 
Poiot  ^Zoom's  Utah  Oagetteer,  1884,  passim.  Of  the  above  settlements,  those 
^^bieh  became  prominent  will  be  mentioned  later. 

''The  party  must  also  have  17  sets  of  drag  teeth,  and  of  grain  and  grasi 
■T^Ims,  siddei,  and  pitdiforks,  50  each. 
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of  ammunition.  Among  them  there  should  be  five 
carpenters  and  joiners,  a  millwright,  a  surveyor,  and 
two  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  masons.  Thus 
equipped  and  selected,  the  settlers,  with  their  marvel- 
lous energy  and  thrift,  made  more  progress  and  suf- 
fered  less  privation  in  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of 
their  wilderness  than  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  garden 
spots  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  or  the  English 
in  the  most  favored  regions  near  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

A  company  was  organized  in  March  1851,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Brigham,  to  go  to  California  and  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  in  the  Cajon  Pass,  where 
they  should  cultivate  the  olive,  grape,  sugar-cane, 
and  cotton,  gather  around  them  the  samts,  and  select 
locations  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  mail  route.*^  The 
original  intention  was  to  have  twenty  in  this  company, 
with  Aniasa  M.  Lyman  and  C.  C.  Rich  in  charge. 
The  number,  however,  reached  over  five  hundred,  and 
Brigham's  heart  failed  him  as  he  met  them  at  start- 
ing. "I  was  sick  at  the  sight  of  so  many  of  the 
saints  running  to  California,  chiefly  after  the  god  of 
this  world,  and  was  unable  to  address  them."** 


*^  In  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  85,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  next 
of  congress,  it  was  expected  that  a  mail  route  would  be  established  to  San 
Diego  by  way  of  Parowan.  At  this  date  there  was,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a 
moDthly  mail  between  S.  L.  City  and  Independence,  Mo.  There  was  also  a 
mail  to  Sacramento,  leavinff  that  and  S.  L.  City  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  a 
bi-monthly  mail  to  The  Dalles,  Or.,  a  weekly  mail  to  the  San  Pete  valley,  and 
a  semi-weekly  mail  to  Brownsville. 

^  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  14.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  was  that  the  people  gathering  to  Utah  from  the  Islands,  and  even 
Europe,  might  have  an  outfittim;  post.  In  1853,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
sissipni  River,  was  selected  by  the  western-bound  emigrants  as  a  rondasvou 
and  place  of  outtitting. 
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In  the  year  1850  Utah,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
east  by  New  Mexico^  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
west  by  California,  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  which  then 
included  Idaho,  was  one  of  the  largest  territories  in 
the  United  States.     Its  length  from  east  to  west  was 
650  miles,  its  breadth  350  miles,  and  its  area  145,- 
000,000   acres.     The   portion   known   as   the    great 
basin,  beyond  which  were   no   settlements  in   1852, 
hias  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  is  sur- 
rounded and  intersected  by  mountain  ranges,  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Humboldt  Range  near  its  centre  be- 
ing more  than  5,000  feet,  and  of  the  Wasatch  on  the 
^ast  about  7,000  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  basin. 

For   300   miles   along   the   western    base   of  the 

\Vasatch  Range  is  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  land.* 

Elsewhere  in  the  valley  the  soil  is  not  for  the  most 

part  fertile  until  water  is  conducted  to  it,  and  some  of 

the  alkali  washed  out.     Rain  seldom  falls  in  spring 

'GiauMMm'a  The  Mormom^  15. 

Hbr.  Utjjl   21  (tn) 
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or  summer,  and  during  winter  the  snow-fall  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  irrigating  streams  in  sufficient  num- 
ber and  volume.  Throughout  the  valley,  vegetation 
is  scant  except  in  favored  spots.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Santa  Clara  River  in  the  south-west,  the  Green 
Kiver  in  the  east,  the  Grand  and  other  branches  of 
the  Colorado  in  the  south  and  east,  the  streams  all 
discharge  into  lakes  or  are  lost  in  the  alkali  soil  of 
the  bottom-lands.  On  the  hillsides  bunch-grass  is 
plentiful  the  year  round,  and  in  winter  there  is  pas- 
ture in  the  canons.  Around  Salt  Lake  the  soil  is  poor; 
in  the  north  and  east  are  narrow  tracts  of  fertile  land; 
toward  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  Tooele,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Oquirrh  Range,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Timpanogos  and  San  Pete,  is  soil  of  good  quality, 
that  yielded  in  places  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  bushds 
of  grain  to  the  acre. 

The  Jordan  and  Timpanogos  furnished  good  water- 
power,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  stream  was 
built  a  woollen-mill  that  ranked  as  the  largest  fietc- 
tory  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  In 
the  Green  River  basin,  immense  deposits  of  ooal 
were  known  to  exist,  and  the  Iron  Mountains  near 
Little  Salt  Lake  were  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  ore  found  in  their  midst.  Other  valuable 
minerals  were  afterward  discovered,  among  them  being 
gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead, sulphur,  alum,  and  borax; 
the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  were  so  densely  impreg- 
nated that  one  measure  of  salt  was  obtained  from  five 
of  brine.^ 

In  the  streams  were  fish  of  several  varieties;'  in 


'  An  analysis  of  the  minoral  matter  forty  years  ago  showed  97.  S  per 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  1.12  of  sulphate  of  lime,  .24  of  magnesiuin,  and 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  Li)\i'ortK8  Route  from  Liverpool^  101.  The  specific  graT- 
ity  of  the  water  ih  given  1)y  L.  D.  Gale,  in  Stanabury^s  Expedition  to  0. 8.  Laht^ 
at  1.117.  Out  of  22.422  parts  of  solid  matter  Gale  found  20.196  of  commoB 
salt,  1.834  of  so<la,  .252  of  magnesium,  and  of  chloride  of  calciam  a  toaoe^ 
See  aho  SloanU  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  177-8;  HiU,  Nep,,  11,  this  aeriei.  la 
chap.  i.  of  that  toI.  is  a  further  description  of  the  great  basin,  its  topogia|iliy, 
climate,  soil,  springs  and  rivers,  fauna  and  flora. 

'  '  The  angler  can  choose  his  lish  either  in  the  swift  toirents  of  the  "^^^^f*^ 
where  the  trout  delights  to  live,  or  in  the  calmer  currents  on  the  pUiMi 
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the  mountaios  roamed  the  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and 
bear,  and  on  the  marshy  flats  amid  the  plains  were 
smaller  game.*  Timber  was  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 
except  in  places  difficult  of  access;*^  but  with  this  ex- 
ception there  was  no  great  lack  of  resources  in  the 
territory  which  the  saints  had  made  their  abode. 

Daring  the  first  years  that  followed  their  migration, 
while  yet  engaged  in  building  houses,  fencing  lands, 
planting  crops,  and  tending  herds,  the  Mormons  pro- 
vided liberally  for  the  cause  of  education.  In  the 
third  general  epistle  of  the  twelve,  dated  the  12th  of 
April,  1850,  it  is  stated  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
per  annum,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  been 
made  for  a  state  university*  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
branches  to  be  established  elsewhere  throughout  the 
territory  as  they  were  needed.  In  the  curriculum  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  were  to  rank  side  by 
ride  with  the  Romanic,  and  all  living  languages  spoken 
by  men  were  to  be  included.  Astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  other  branches 
of  science  were  to  be  studied;  for  having  sought  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  saints  were  now  assured 
that  knowledge  and  all  other  things  should  be  added 
tmto  them.^     The  world  of  science  was  to  be  revolu- 

vbere  be  will  find  abundance  of  tbe  pike,  tbe  percb,  the  bass,  and  the  chab. 
Ovmuoji's  The  Mormons,  20. 
^Wild  dacks  and  geese  were  abundant  in  1852.  Ibid.    There  were  also 

tl  snd  herons.  In  summer,  boys  filled  their  baskets  with  eggs  found  among 
reeds  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  on  the  islands  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
^*  Hidden  away  in  the  profound  chasms  and  along  the  streams,  whose 
bfidi  are  deeply  worn  in  the  mountain-sides,  are  the  cedar,  pine,  dwarf-maple, 
j^  occasionally  oak,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  seek  their  fuel  and 
^'^^l^g  timber,  making  journeys  to  obtain  these  necessaries  twenty  to  forty 
"ales  from  their  abodes.'  Id.,  21. 

*  Under  the  snperyision  and  control  of  a  chancellor,  twelve  regents,  a  sec- 
****'y.  and  a  treasurer.  Frontier  OuardiaUy  June  12,  1850. 

' 'Bat  what,'  says  Phelps  in  an  oration  delivered  July  24, 1851,  'will  all  the 
Pj'^Qoos  things  of  time,  the  inventions  of  men,  the  records,  £rom  Japhcth  in 
^'le  ark  to  Jonathan  in  congress,  embracing  the  wit  and  the  gist,  the  fashions 
^  the  folly,  which  so  methodically,  grammatically,  and  transcendentally 
0ioe  the  libraries  of  the  ^lite  of  nations,  really  be  worth  to  a  saint,  when  our 
^^^  tends  down  his  reeents,  the  angels,  from  the  grand  library  of  Zion 
•we,  with  a  copy  of  the  nistory  of  eternal  lives,  the  records  of  worlds,  the 
fBDct^gr  of  the  gods,  the  philosophy  of  truth,  the  names  of  our  spirits  from 
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tionized ;  the  theories  of  gravitation,  repulsion,  and 
attraction  overthrown,  the  motion  of  atoms,  whether 
single  or  in  mass,  being  ascribed  to  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  the  holy  spirit.  The  planetary  systems 
were  to  be  rearranged,  their  number  and  relations 
modified,  for  in  the  Dook  of  Abraham  it  was  revealed 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  was  the  great  orb 
Kolob,  the  greatest  of  all  the  stars  seen  by  that  pa- 
triarch, revolving  on  its  axis  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
and  around  which  all  other  suns  and  planets  revolved 
in  endless  cycles.® 

At  first,  however,  education  among  the  settlers 
was  mainly  of  an  elementary  nature.  There  were 
many,  even  among  the  adults,  who  could  not  write  or 
spell,  and  not  a  few  who  could  not  read.  A  parents' 
school  was  therefore  established  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
for  the  heads  of  families  and  for  the  training  oif 
teachers,  among  the  pupils  being  Brigham  Young.* 
Primary  and  other  schools  were  opened  in  all  the 
principal  settlements,^"  and  for  those  who  were  sufiS- 
cieiitly  advanced,  classes  were  organized  as  early  as 
the  winter  of  1848-9,  for  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages." 

the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  the  songs  of  the  sanotified  ?'  DeaertL  New§t  July 
26,  I80I. 

^  '  I  saw  the  stars  that  they  were  very  great,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
nearest  uuto  tlie  throne  of  God;  and  there  were  many  great  ones  that  were 
near  it;  and  tho  Tjord  said  unto  me,  These  are  the  governing  ones:  and  the 
name  of  tho  great  one  is  Kolob,  because  it  is  near  unto  me,  for  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God;  I  have  sot  this  one  to  govern  all  those  which  belong  to  the  nine 
order  of  that  upon  which  thou  standcst.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  By  the 
urim  and  thummim,  that  Kolob  was  after  the  manner  of  the  Lord,  according 
to  its  times  and  seasons  in  tho  revolution  thereof,  that  one  revelation  wae  a 
day  unto  tho  Lord,  after  his  manner  of  reckoning,  it  being  one  thooaand  yean 
according  to  the  time  appointed  unto  that  whereon  thou  standcst.'  ReyniM^ 
Booh  <if  Abraham,  29.  See  also  Orson  Pratt's  lecture  on  aatronomy  in  Dtwerei 
Newn,  Dec  27,  1851. 

*  The  parent  school  is  in  successful  operation  in  the  oooncil-hooee,  and 
■ohools  have  been  built  in  most  of  the  wards.  IlisL  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1851,  32; 
OunHiaon*8  The  Mormonny  80;  Utah  Early  Becords,  MS.,  115.  Lyons  Coilina 
was  appointed  teacher  by  tho  chancellor  and  board  of  regents. 

^^icaae  W.  Fox  taught  tho  first  school  at  Manti  in  1850.  Ukih  Slxiehm, 
MS.,  172.  The  first  school  at  Nephi  ^^-as  opened  in  1851.  Id.,  111.  Tlie 
beet  school-house  in  Utah  county  was  at  Palmyra;  at  Prove,  Evan  M.  Oreene 
opened  a  select  school  in  tho  second  ward.  Deaeret  News,  Dec.  11,  185& 

^^ '  There  have  been  a  larae  number  of  schools  the  past  winter,  in  whidi 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  f\ench,  German,  Tahitian,  and  English  knguagei 
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In  1850,  by  vote  of  congress^  twenty  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  the  building  of  a  state-house,  and 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  foundation  of  a  library  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
del^ate  from  Utah  was  authorized  to  make  a  selection 
of  books,  and  several  thousand  volumes  were  forwarded 
from  the  east  during  this  and  the  following  year." 
Rooms  were  prepared  in  the  council-house  for  their 
reception,  and  many  periodicals,  both  Mormon  and 
gentile,  were  added  to  the  stock  of  reading  matter. 
Among  the  former  was  the  Millennial  Star,  already 
mentioned,  and  the  Frontier  Gniardiany  published 
bi-monthly  at  Kanesville,  Iowa,  between  February 
1849  and  March  1852,  and  afterward  as  a  weekly 
paper  under  the  style  of  the  Frontier  Guardian  and 
Iowa  /Sentinel.^ 

have  been  taaght  saccessfallv.  First  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  UUih 
Early  Records^  MS.,  74,  and  Frontier  Ouardian,  May  30,  1849.  'German 
books  were  bought  in  order  that  the  ciders  might  learn  that  language.'  Hist. 
B.  Young,  MS.,  1849.  3. 

1'  Dr  Bemhisel  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  as  special 
•sent  to  expend  the  U.  S.  appropriation  of  $5,000.  Hist.  B.  Young ^  MS. ,  80. 
Zany  valuable  donations  of  maps,  papers,  etc,  were  received.  Contributor, 
S70;  Ounniwn's  The  Mormons,  ^^  Utah  Early  Jiex:ords,^lS. ,  130;  MiUenniai 
Star,  xiL  330-1.  William  C.  Staines  was  appointed  librarian.  Deseret  News, 
Feb.  21,  1852. 

^Of  the  fhmtier  Guardian,  brief  mention  has  already  been  made.     The 
first  number,  published  Feb.  7,  1849,  with  Orson  Hyde  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
viU  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  eastern  or  Euro- 
pean cities.     In  the  prospectus  Mr  Hyde  states  that  *it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  religion  and  prophecy,  both  an- 
dent  and  modem;  to  literature  and  poetry;  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  together 
vith  all  and  singular  whatever  the  spirit  of  the  times  may  dictate.  *    Published, 
M  was  the  Guardian^  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  states,  Mr  Hyde  was 
cabled  to  furnish  the  latest  news  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  many  valuable 
items  have  been  gleaned  from  its  pages.     Glancing  at  them  for  the  first  time, 
^■MAsks,  How  did  he  contrive  to  bring  out  his  newspaper  in  such  creditable 
i^w,  at  a  place  which  one  year  before  was  only  an  oncanipment  of  emigrants 
•  route  for  the  valley?    During  this  year,  however,  Kanesville — later  Flor- 
*C8— had  made  very  rapid  progress,  duo,  in  part,  to  the  migration  to  Califor- 
lua.   Glancing  over  the  first  numbers  of  the  Guardian,  wo  find  advertised  for 
■^  dry  goods,  groceries,  provisions,  hardware,  clothing,  and  most  of  the 
^^'iinnodities  neeaed  by  emigrants.     Thero  was  a  hotel,  a  fashionable  tailor,  a 
*^er,  a  doctor,  and  of  course  a  tabernacle,  which  served  for  -ocial  parties 
ttd  religious  worship.     Provisions  rose  to  very  high  rates,  th''  igh  not  to  the 
Pricei  demanded  in  Salt  Lake  City.    On  Feb.  7,  1849,  flour,  Deef,  and  pork 
*^  lellinff  at  Kanesville  for  about  $2  per  100  lbs.     On  May  1,  18^)0,  flour 
*>«  worth  $6  to  $6.50,  beef  $3.50  to  $4.50,  and  pork  $5  to  $6.     Potatoes  had 
^Q  meanwhile  firom  25  cents  to  $1,  com  from  20  cents  to  $2.25,  and  wheat 
uttn  50  cents  to  $1 .75,  per  bushel.     On  March  4, 1852,  appeared  the  first  num. 
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On  the  15th  of  June,  1850,  was  published  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  under  the  editorship  of  Willard  Richards, 
the  first  number  of  the  Deseret  News^  a  weekly  paper, 
and  the  church  organ  of  the  saints.^^  In  this  num- 
ber, a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me,  is  a  report  of 
the  conflagration  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  on 
Christmas  eve  of  1849,  and  of  Zachary  Taylor's  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  representatives  relating  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  state. 


ber  of  the  Frontier  Guardian  and  Iowa  Sentind,  the  paper  haTingtlMiB 
into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Dawson  &  Co. 

'*  Until  Anff.  19,  1S51,  it  was  issned  as  an  eight-pase  quarto,  the  peget 
being  abont  8^  oy  6}  in.,  and  without  column  roles.  After  that  date  it  wm 
snspended  for  want  of  paper  until  Nov.  19th.  *  We  got  short  of  type,  and 
I  happened  to  have  some  stereotypcil  plates, . .  .which  we  melted  down  and 
used  for  t3rpe.  We  were  short,  too,  of  paper,  and  aU  went  to  work  to  make  it 
Wo  collected  all  the  rags  we  could  and  made  the  pulp,  sifted  it  throoj^  a  sieve, 
and  pressed  it  as  well  as  we  could.'  Taylor*8  i?fm.,  MS.,  17.  The  terms  wen 
$5  per  year,  payable  half -yearly  in  advance,  single  copies  being  sold  for  fifteen 
cents.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  collecting  ambecriptloiii, 
for  in  the  issue  of  November  15,  I  Sol,  the  editor  states  that  payment  wiU  ba 
due  at  the  office  on  receipt  of  the  iirst  number,  '  and  no  one  need  expect  the 
second  number  until  these  terms  are  complied  with,  as  credit  will  not  tmtl 
the  x>aper,  ink,  press,  or  hands  to  labor.'  In  his  prospectus,  Richardi  nid 
that  the  Deaerei  Xewa  is  designed  '  to  record  the  passing  eventi  of  our  atitB^ 
and  ia  connection  refer  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  embracing  general  ednoatioiw 
medicine,  law,  divinity,  <]omcstic  and  political  economy,  and  everything  thai 
may  fall  under  our  observation  which  niav  tend  to  promote  the  best  interati 
welfare,  pleasure,  and  amusement  of  our  Icllow-citizens. .  .Wo  shall  ever  tiki 
pleasure  m  communicating  foreign  news  as  we  have  opportunity;  in  reoeiTing 
communications  from  our  friends  at  home  and  abroad;  and  solicit  ornameoto 
for  the  Xews  from  our  poets  and  poetesses.'  In  the  first  issue  is  the  foUowiq^ 
perhaps  by  Beta,  who  af  terwani  wrote  a  number  of  papers  styled  the  Ckroit 
teles  q/  UlaJi  in  the  Sail  Lake  City  Contributor: 

To  my  FrioDds  la  the  Vtilley. 

Let  all  who  would  have  a  good  paper. 
Their  talents  and  time  ne*er  abase; 
tslnco  'tid  ifaid  bv  the  wise  and  the  hamond, 
That  the  best  la  the  wurld  ia  the  AWn. 

Then  ye  who  go  long  hare  been  thinking 

NVbnt  itajivr  thU  yi>ar  you  will  choose. 
Come  trip  guyly  up  to  the  office 

And  subdLcribe  fur  the  Detertl  Set». 

And  now,  dearest  friend^  I  will  leave  yon; 

Thia  counitc-1,  1  pniy  yuu,  dou*t  lose; 
The  be^t  of  udvico  I  cau  give  you 

lis  iiay  iu  odvuuce  fur  the  Aetn. 

Fortunately  for  the  prospects  and  reputation  of  the  paper,  such  eflhsiODa  woP 
rare  even  in  its  early  pagi.*?.  The  JJewrct  Xrws  was  at  first  less  ably  edited* 
and  inferior,  as  to  type  and  ixipcr,  to  the  Frontier  Guardian.  It  appeal^ 
indeed,  to  have  lacked  support,  for  in  the  firat  number  are  only  two  adver^ 
tisements,  one  from  a  blacksmith  and  tlie  other  from  a  surgeon-dentist,  who 
also  professes  to  cure  the  scurvy.  In  Nov.  I  Sol  it  appeared  in  folio  and  in 
fpreatW  improved  form;  for  years  it  was  the  only  paper,  and  is  still  the  lead- 
ing Mormon  journal,  in  the  territory. 


^ 
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At  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  manufactures  began  to  thrive.  Isolated,  poor, 
having  brought  little  or  nothing  with  them,  these  set- 
tlers were  peculiarly  dependent  for  necessaries  and 
comforts  upon  themselves,  and  what  they  could  do 
with  their  hands.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  colonization  settlers  who 
could  do  more.  Among  them  were  many  of  the  best 
of  Europe's  artisans,  workers  in  wood,  iron,  wool, 
and  cotton,  besides  farmers,  miners,  and  all  kinds  of 
laborers. 

At  Tooele  and  several  other  settlements  grist- 
mills and  saw-mills  were  established  before  the  close 
of  1852."  Near  Salt  Lake  City,  a  small  woollen- 
mill  was  in  operation.^^  At  Parowan  and  Cedar 
City,  iron- works  were  in  course  of  construction; 
at  jParagoonah,  a  tannery  had  been  built;  and  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  addition  to  other  branches  of  man- 
ufacture, flannels,  linseys,  jeans,  pottery,  and  cutlery 
were  produced,^^  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than  were 
asked  for  eastern  goods  of  inferior  quality.  "  Produce 
what  you  consume,"  writes  Governor  Brigham  Young 
in  his  message  of  January  5,  1852;  "draw  from  the 
native  elements  the  necessaries  of  life;  permit  no  viti- 
ated taste  to  lead  you  into  indulgence  of  expensive 
luxuries  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  involving 
yourselves  in  debt;  let  home  industry  produce  every 
article  of  home  consumption."*^     This  excellent  advice 

'^The  first  grist-mill  built  at  Tooole  was  erected  by  Ezaias  Edwards;  in 
1849  a  saw-mill  was  built  at  Provo  by  James  Porter  and  Alex.  Williams,  and 
in  1850  a  grist-mill,  by  James  A.  Smith  and  Isaac  Iligbee.  At  American  Fork 
Asa  Adams  built  a  grist-mill  in  1851 ;  at  Manti  a  grist-mill  was  built  by 
&urham  Youns;  and  Isaac  Morley,  and  a  saw-mill  by  Charles  Shumway;  in 
1848  Samuel  Parish  built  a  grist-mill  at  Centre ville.  Utah  SlxtcJies,  MS., 
jacrim.  In  Salt  Lake  county  there  were,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  four  grist- 
mills and  fire  saw-mills.   Utah  Early  Records^  MS.,  158.     Near  Ogden,  Lorin 

rr  built  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  in  1850.  StanforcVa  Ogden  City^  MS.,  3. 

>*In  Mfureh  1851  the  general  assembly  appropriated  $2,000  for  this  pur- 

».  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  123. 

"•Our  pottery  is  nearly  completed;. .  .cutlery  establishments  are  com- 
ylstod.'  Hitt.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  26. 

"In  Id.f  Nov.  6,  1852,  similar  advice  Lb  given  to  the  saints:  *Buy  noarti 
de  from  the  stores  that  you  can  possibly  do  without.     Stretch  our  means, 
4dU,  and  wisdom  to  the  utmost  to  manufacture  what  we  need,  beginning  with 
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was  not  unheeded ;  but  the  supply  of  home-manufac- 
tured goods  did  not,  of  course,  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. Such  commodities  as  were  not  the  products 
of  home  industry  were,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by 
barter  with  passing  emigrants,  or  were  brought  in 
wagon  trains  by  way  of  Kanesville;^^  though  suready 
traffic  had  been  opened  with  regions  far  to  the  west- 
ward on  either  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.*' 

According  to  tlie  United  States  census  returns  for 
the  year  1850,  the  population  of  the  valley  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  mustered  11,354  persons,  of  whom  about 
53  per  cent  were  males,  and  6,000  residents  of  Salt 
Lake  City.-^  There  were  1G,333  acres  under  culti- 
vation, on  which  were  raised  128,711  bushels  of  grain. 
The  value  of  live-stock  was  estimated  at  $546,698, 
and  of  farming  implements  at  $84,288.  At  the  close 
of  1852,  the  total  population  was  variously  estimated 
at  from  25,000  to  30,000,-^  of  whom  perhaps  10,000 
resided   in   the   metropolis.     The  assessed    value  of 

a  fihocstrin^  (if  wo  cannot  begin  higher). '  '  Wlien  we  have  mannfiactured  an 
article,  sell  it  for  cash  or  its  ucjuivalcnt,  as  low,  or  lower,  than  it  can  be 
bought  for  at  the  stores. '  lu  the  fifth  general  epistle  is  the  following:  '  Beach 
and  Blair  have  oi)eued  a  general  manufacturing  establishment;. .  .aro  now 
making  molasses  and  vinegar.  Several  grain  and  lumber  rnilla  have  been 
erected  in  the  various  settlements, . . .  chairs  and  various  articles  of  fumitare 
arc  multiplying, ..  .two  or  three  threshing-machines  have  been  in  succeMfal 
operation.'  Ili-it.  B.  You/oj,  MS.,  1S,">1,  '24,  *Wo  are  going  in  extenaiyely 
for  home  manufactures.  My  own  family  alone  have  this  season  manufactored 
over  500  yds  of  cloth,  and  th''  home-mnde  frequently  nukkcs  its  appearance  in 
our  streets' — a  great  bles.siug,  *if  it  will  prove  an  inducement  to  the  peqpis 
tu  depend  and  rely  upon  their  uwn  resources  for  their  own  supplies.  *  la., 

i8o2.  n;. 

^'On  May  1,  1831,  the  lirst  train  of  merchandise  for  the  season  arrived  in 
the  city,  laden  partly  with  sugar,  cotTeo,  and  calicoes.  Utah  Surly  RfconU, 
MS.,  rJ7. 

-"On  Xov.  19,  1S4S,  Capt.  Grant  of  the  liudson's  Bay  Company  arrived 
from  Fort  J  lull  witli  (xi ok -liorses  laden  with  skins,  groceries,  and  other  goods. 
On  April  17,  ISII,  a  small  i^arty  arrived  from  Fort  Hall  in  search  of  provi- 
sions and  Indian  trading  goodd.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  monUi,  Col  Heeee 
■ent  ten  or  twelve  wagon- luads  of  tlour  to  Carson  Valley  for  trading  parpoeeib 
W.,  39,  l'2o,  1-27. 

"  The  returns  wei\f  made  under  the  direction  of  Brigham  Young,  who 
was  apijointcd  eensu.s  agent.  Cfak  Karhf  I!t:cor<U,  MS.,  112;  Dt9ertt  XfWi, 
Oct  5.  1850. 

"Karly  in  ISTi.^  the  JJimrtt  Almanac  places  the  number  at  30,000,  whilft 
in  Orson  Pratt's  San'  it  U  given  at  \\'\{\M)  to  35,000.  OUhausen'a  Momianm^ 
102.  At  this  date  it  was  osiimated  at  'J.'>,000  by  the  gentiles.  Burton*a  OUf 
qf  the  SwUs,  357.     Probably  the  Monnons  exaggoratod,  aa  they  desired  to 
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taxable  property  at  the  latter  date  was  $1,160,883.80, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  $400  per  capita.  The 
entire  revenue  amounted  to  $26,690.58,**  of  which  sum 
$9,725.87  was  expended  for  public  improvements,  the 
encouragement  of  iudustries,  or  educational  purposes. 

Little  more  than  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
pioneer  band  entered  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  now  the  settlers  found  themselves  amidst  plenty 
and  comfort  in  the  land  of  promise,  where  until  their 
arrival  scarce  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  save 
the  Indians  whose  clothing  was  the  skins  of  rabbits 
and  whose  food  was  roasted  crickets.^  There  was 
no  destitution  in  their  midst  ;^  there  was  little  sick- 
ness.* In  these  and  some  other  respects,  the  wildest 
misstatements  have  been  made  by  certain  gentile 
writers,  among  them  Mr  Ferris,  who,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  appointed   secretary  for  Utah.^     In   this   pure 

ihow  as  soon  as  possible  a  population  of  100,000,  which  would  entitle  them 
to  claim  admission  as  a  state. 

'Not  more  than  one  tenth  was  collected  in  cash,  p&yment  being  usually 
made  in  grain.  Contributor,  332.  '  Securing  a  territorial  revenue  of  $23,000, 
indnding  merchants*  licenses  and  tax  on  liquors.'  HiH.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1852,  2. 
**  The  most  exposed  parts  of  the  country  are  annually  run  over  by  the 
firea  set  by  the  Indians  to  kill  and  roast  the  crickets,  wluch  they  gather  in 
sommer  for  winter  food.'  Ounnison*8  The  Mormons,  21. 

'The  comitry  was  canvassed  to  ascertain  how  many  inmates  there  would 
be  for  a  poor-house,  then  projected.  Only  two  were  found,  and  the  Mormons 
concluded  that  it  was  not  yet  time  for  such  an  institution.  Id.,  34. 

*The  number  of  deaths  in  the  territory  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1860^  was  239.  IT,  S.  Census,  1850,  997;  and  in  Salt  Lake  county,  which  vir- 
tually meant  Salt  Lake  City,  121;  in  both,  the  mortality  was  therefore  less 
than  20  per  thousand,  or  about  the  average  dcath-rato  in  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing recent  years.  Moreover,  the  population  of  Utah  included  a  very  large 
nmortion  of  infants.  Of  64  deaths  reported  in  the  Deseret  News  of  March 
9, 1851,  34  occurred  between  the  ages  of  one  and  ten. 

"  Utah  and  the  Mormons;  the  Ilwtory,  Government,  Doctrines,  Customs, 
i  Prospects  of  the  Latter-day  Saints;  from  personcd  obseTixition  during  a 
months*  resideTice  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  By  Benjamin  G,  Ferris,  IcUe 
retary  of  Utah  Territory,  New  York;  1854-  Mr  Ferris  is  not  the  first  one 
^hom  in  his  own  opinion  a  six  months'  residence  in  the  west  justifies  in  writ- 
Iqg  a  book.  It  was  the  winter  of  1S52-3  which  he  spent  there,  and  while 
isofeflsing  that  he  writes  wholly  from  an  anti-Mormon  standpoint,  as  a  rule 
hfdiM  comparatively  moderate  in  his  expressions.  The  illustrations  in  this 
'Tolnme  are  many  of  them  the  same  whicli  are  found  in  several  other  works. 
Beginninff  with  the  physical  features  of  Utah,  ho  goes  through  the  whole 
Huge  of  Mormon  history,  and  concludes  with  chapters  on  government,  doc- 
trinei^  polygamy,  book  of  Mormon  proselytizing,  and  society.  While  some- 
times interesting,  there  is  little  on^nal  information ;  and  aside  from  what 
the  author  saw  daring  his  residence  m  Utah,  the  book  has  no  special  value. 
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mountain  air,  with  its  invigorating  embrace,  the  aged 
and  infirm  regained  the  elasticity  of  a  second  youth. 
Here  was  no  rank  vegetation,  here  were  no  stag- 
nant pools  to  generate  miasma,  no  vapors  redolent  of 
death,  like  those  amid  which  the  saints  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  valley  were  mineral 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  ranged  from  36**  to 
150°  of  Fahrenheit,  some  of  them  being  prized  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  From  the  warm  spring^  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  waters  which  varied  be- 
tween 98°  in  summer  and  104°  in  winter*  were  con- 
ducted by  pipes  to  a  large  bath-house  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city.*^ 

^The  water  was  analyzed  in  1851  by  L.  D.  Gale.  Its  specifio  ffr&vity  wu 
found  to  be  1.0112;  it  wa8  sti-ougly  impregnated  with  Bolpbar,  and  100  parti 
of  water  yielded  l.OS'2  of  solid  matter.  The  specifio  gravity  of  the  hot 
spring  iu  the  same  neighborhood  was  1.013,  and  100  parts  yielded  1.1454  of 
solid  matter.  Detailed  analyses  are  given  in  Staneburtfit  Expediiian  to  O.  S. 
LakCf  i.  410-20.  An  analysis  of  the  warm  spring  given  by  Joseph  T.  Kinssbniy 
iu  Cviitributur^  iv.  oD-(rO,  diilers  somewhat  from  that  of  Gale.  Further  in- 
formation oil  those  and  other  springs  and  mineral  waters  will  be  foond  in/cf., 
iv.  80-9;  Jfhf.  Xrr.,  17,  this  scries;  Salt  Lake  Weekly  Herald,  July  29,  1880; 
S.  L.  C.  TnbuiiCy  Jan.  5,  1S7S;  IV  heelers  Surveys,  iii.  105-17;  IlduiaUr^M  JU- 
Mounes  of  Utah^  Sa-i");  Hardy^s  Through  Cities  and  Prairie,  121;  Bmion*i 
City  of  the  Saints,  222:  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  7,  I860. 

'^^  Contributor,  iv.  OU.  One  of  the  brethren,  writing  to  Orson  Hyde  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  10,  18o0,  says  that  the  temperature  stands,  winter  uid 
summer,  at  about  92'.  Frontit-r  Guardian,  Jan.  8,  1851. 

'°  Ou  Nov.  27,  lSr)0,  tliti  warm-spring  bath-house  was  dedicated  and  opened 
with  prayer,  festival,  and  dance.   Utah  Earhi  Records,  MS.,  116. 

The  material  for  tlio  i)reccdiiig  chapters  lias  been  gathered  mainly  from  ft 
number  of  manuscripts  funiished  at  intervals  between  1880  and  1885.  Aa  I 
have  already  statoii,  to  F.  1).  Richards  I  am  especially  indebted  for  hia  on* 
remitting  ctibrt  in  supplyiiii;  data  for  this  volume.  The  period  between  FeU 
1846  and  the  close  of  lb51 — say  l^'tween  the  commeu cement  of  the  cxodoft 
from  Nauvoo  and  the  opening  of  the  legislature  of  Utah  territor>' — ia  one  fA 
which  there  are  few  autlienlic  ])rintLd  records.  From  Kane's  The  Mormomt, 
from  Fuff/wr'/*  ErjiuLsion,  and  other  sources,  I  have  gleaned  a  little;  bat  at 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  Mork  has  yet  boen  publislied  that  gives,  or  pretenda  to 
give,  in  cirouinstantial  detail  the  full  story  of  this  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Mor* 
monism.  In  the  Ut'ih  Karl;!  U»  cord'*,  MS.,  I  have  been  supplied  with  a  brief 
but  lull  stateiuont  of  all  the  not<.: worthy  incidents  from  the  entrance  of  Onua 
Piatt  and  Krastus  .Snow  into  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  cloa9 
of  th»;  year  lN")l.  In  the  Xarraf'tre  of  Em  nidi  n  D,  Richards,  MS.;  the  Hems' 
nisrf'nrfs(.f  Mr;>  F.  J  J.  Uirhnrd.'<,  MS.;  Inner  Facts  of  S^tcial  L\feia  Utah,  MS.^ 
by  the  same  writer;  JJisfury  nf  Uri'jhnm  Youmj,  MS.,  which  is  indeed  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  11  ("fort/  n/./o.-fph  Smith,  or  the  history  of  the  chnrch;  Mar- 
tin^s  Narrative,  MS. --I  have  lu-cii  kindly  furnished  with  many  dctaila  that 
it  would  have  l)ecu  impo^^siblo  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  I  liaT6  al- 
ready noticed,  and  otliers  I  shall  mention  in  their  place. 

In  ReminiftcenccJi  of  PrcMd-  hI  John  Taylor,  M3.,  wo  have  an  account  of  tht 
migration  from  Nauvoo  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  organization  of  the 
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(wnpyniwi,  and  mach  Infomiatioii  of  a  miflcellaneoos  natore,  relating  to  house- 
baildiog  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  first  maniifactiires,  the  location  of  toe  temple, 
and  other  matters.  The  manascript  also  makes  mention  of  his  visit  to  &g' 
land  as  a  missionary  in  1846,  in  company  with  Parley  P.  I^tt  and  Orson  Hyde. 
The  Narrative  of  Oenercd  Daniel  H.  WeUa,  MS.,  gives  an  account  of  the 
disturbances  in  Hancock  county,  the  troubles  at  Nauvoo  before  the  exodus, 
the  joomey  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  organization  of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and 
of  the  state  of  Deseret;  but  perhaps  the  most  induable  portion  is  a  condensed 
narratiTe  of  all  the  Indian  outbreaks  between  1849  and  1864,  a  task  for  which 
General  WeUs,  who  during  this  period  had  charge  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  and 
aided  in  suppressing  some  of  the  disturbances,  is  specially  qualified. 

WUfcra  WoodnifTe  JourruU,  MS.,  commencing  with  the  claims  of  Sidney 
Rigdon  to  the  guardianship  of  the  church,  in  18^3,  and  closing  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  operations  of  the  pioneers  in  the  following  year.  Mr  Woodruff 
gives  aome  vafnable  details  concerning  this  most  interesting  period  in  the  an- 
aals  o€  Mormonism.  Beins  himself  a  pioneer,  he  furnishes  minute  particu- 
lars as  to  their  ioumey  ana  their  early  labors  in  the  valley. 

In  A  WomarCif  Experiences  with  the  Pioneer  Band,  by  Mre  Clara  Decker 
T<mng^  MS.,  we  have  also  some  information  as  to  the  work  accomplished 
daring  the  single  month  that  the  pioneers  remained  in  the  valley,  among 
other  matters  being  the  building  of  the  old  fort.  Items  of  interest  are  also 
fliven  concerning  those  who  were  left  alone  in  the  valley  after  the  pioneers* 
aepartare,  until  the  arrival  of  Parley  Pratt's  companies.  Clara  Decker  Youn^, 
a  native  of  Freedom,  N.  Y.,  moved  with  her  parents  to  Daviess  co..  Mo.,  m 
1837»  the  family  being  driven,  during  the  persecutions  of  that  vear,  to  Far 
West,  whence  they  removed  to  Quincy,  and  later  to  Nauvoo.  Wnen  16  years 
of  age  she  became  the  fifth  wife  of  Brigham  Young. 

From  the  Material  Progress  of  Utah,  by  William  Jennings,  MS.,  I  have 
gathered  many  details  as  to  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Mormons  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  S.  L.  City  up  to  a  recent  date,  among  them  being  items 
relating  to  manufactures,  agriculture,  stock-raising,  the  grasshopper  plague, 
lad  the  influence  of  the  railroad  on  the  population  of  Utim. 

Early  Justice^  by  John  Nebeher,  MS.,  brides  describing  the  punishment  of 

offenders  in  the  days  of  1847,  when,  as  I  have  alrca/Iy  stated,  the  whipping* 

post  was  substituted  for  imprisonment,  furnishes  other  material  of  value 

idating  to  early  times.    In  his  capacity  of  public  complainer,  Mr  Nebeker 

prosecuted  one  culprit  before  the  high  council  for  stcalmg,  and  himself  ad- 

miuBtered  the  flogging.     Mr  Nebeker,  a  native  of  Delaware,  came  to  Nauvoo 

b  the  winter  of  1846;  crossed  the  plains  with  the  first  companies,  and  left 

Winter  Quarters  with  Parley  Pratt's  detachment. 

In  The  Migration  and  Settlements  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  by  Mrs  Joseph 
B,  Home,  MS.,  is  an  account  of  her  conversion,  her  experiences  at  Far  West, 
Qoincy,  and  Nauvoo,  and  the  hardships  sufTered  during  the  migration.  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  first  years  in  S.  L.  City,  the  f^xl,  dress,  and 
dvcllinffl  of  the  saints,  their  make-shifts  and  privations,  with  some  mention 
of  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  the  ill  feeling  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  500 
*^bodied  men  at  this  crisis  in  their  affairs.  Mrs  Home,  a  native  of  Rain- 
^  England,  moved  with  her  parents  to  New  York  (now  Toronto,  Canada) 
vhentcn  years  of  age.  In  1836,  the  year  of  her  marriage,  she  was  converted 
^  the  preaching  of  Parley  and  Orson  Pratt,  her  house  being  afterward  open 
^  the  ^ders,  who  frequently  held  meetings  there. 

From  tiie  Utah  Sketches,MS.y  I  have  gathered  much  information  as  to  the 
'(loading  of  various  settlements  and  their  progress  up  to  the  year  1880,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  later.  Most  of  them  were  written  by  persons 
^  were  themselves  among  the  earliest  settlers,  and  of  whom  some  arc  still 
ptaiinent  members  of  the  several  communities  among  which  their  lot  was 
CMi  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  Bri^  liistorical  Sketch  of  the 
BeUkmentsin  Weber  County,  by  Joseph  Stanford,  MS.,  and  the  Historical  Sketch 
^Opden  City,  by  the  same  author. 
In  addition  to  the  manuscripts  and  journals  constituting  the  vast  origina] 
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s;Tirce5  npon  which  I  have  drawn,  I  would  mention  also  the  following  printBd 
ri-.d  sccciidarv  authorities:  .Vi.'.Vn.  S:sr,  iv.  1S7-90,  t.  174-7,  tL  41-2,  tuL 
:\-'2,  >:-iK  1«j3-4.  U?-:^3,  vuL  CS-:1.  9:-S,  K>2-3.  113--21.  U&-08,  ix.  11-22, 
xi.  40-7:  Jirr:*  s-.^  .9.r:^:':^.  L  S-Vl,  44.  lSo-7,  517.  ii.  273-4,  2S1-45,  309,319. 
SJl--:.  ;i3o.  3c.:-t"..  37l^-1.  o::>-7.  3>0-2.  417-lS,  435,  517,  567-70,  iiL  630-1, 
'•v;.  i.i.'.>.  u'»4.  0S5-0,  7C«i.\  71S,  73a^.  743.  767-9.  775-«,  80&-7,  831-2,  903-3, 
■.•1^21.  03»3-7.  iv.  I.V-11,  3.">-<3.  05-7!.  i:4-7.  19>-9,  241-78,  v.  392-6,  41S- 
i:3,  455.  471-2.  5.^0 -1>,  .VV3-75,  5>4-l^».  OlS-22.  vi.  762,  773-SO,  926,  97-2^; 
£V.-.  V.  Z;V  i  r::h,  5S^9.  0^-121,  l-2;>-o4,  161-2,  2S0;  Btnnett,  Morm.  Ex- 
:  .*:  ?.  5-10.  140-02.  1>>--214.  •27S-o\:'2.  SC'7-40:  Btrtrand,  Mfm.  Morm,,  61, 
V'5-70:  ii'::.riVi-,  Mortd.  a:.d  Si^w  Mrirs.  o:  Burtcn^  Cii;^  of  Saints^  1S3-4,  433» 
O-25-07:  B.."h,  0:.<:h.  J/:ri..  43-5.  97-113.  125^^\  20^17,  254-98;  D€aih 


4>>-'0:'i;:r  'i.r;  A'.-.-..  Arr.  1S54.  ;^HUS3:  /T  r-f  f  Thc*^  Gov.  Ill  J,  in  Utak 
Tr.:-  >,  I....  11:  i\rny,  i':l\  .:i.l  J/.rrj.,  51,  92-107,  114-15,  137-46,  151-4. 
l-2».^;;o:  '.,■■:.,. .f^j::,  J.'. v:..  133,  115-39:  ^.'a::.*;'-*.-!.',  Exptd,,  13,>-7;  C?rf«, 
-V— I.,  2>-9.  30-7.  54-tU:  //i:;-n.T:.  /'-\isrn:vt';'7  .4'"':?J.  41-5;  //yt/r,  J/bm., 
140.  144-0.  1:2-3.  155-7.  i:2^\  1S3-5.  159^92:  Klddir,  Sform.,  157-9,  183- 
i*2:  A':i ■.•>:■:*■-  /  •  '.  />.::.  '.;uj-.:..  1>49.  Feb.  7.  21.  Mar.  7,  June  27,  Aug. 
>.  Xov.  U:  ;  :*..  1=^\'.  Mav  1.  29.  Got.  2,  30:  /./..  1S52,  Mar.  IS,  25;  Lir{forth, 
J:-:  ••:  Lily  :\  '.  01-9.  :'2-:k  Z-.  J/.-m,,  109-12.  144-S,  152-5,  167-6, 
i:.?-4,  i:9->0:  --/Viv.y.  7':  J/:-:;..  115-2«X^:  .ViV. *' i?f ;;. ,  Isix.  70,  134,  Ixx. 
■-V>.  -Jll.  .VJ7.  Ixxii.  2.*'.  o70.  IxxiiL  6:  o:<''.s:i.<^r,,  Gf^ch.  JformoiMii,  69-65, 
"-!-;■•.'.  '.■••-S.  U4  -51.  ■2v'2-o4:  ii.  :.  /\. vit'i.:::.  ii.  IMO,  91;  PraU  (P.),  Aw- 

'..37>.  3'.^S-4Jl.-;orv-<*.:  R ;.  ./    .r  vv  .V- t?.  ^.  1.  tVy.i.  33l>-406, 434-8, 

'.  .  -rs-rv:  .N  .  .■  -.  ;/i..*.  \r:r:.,  ll'»-;U.  1 4 ?-270.  passim;  Snow  fSlizaJ/m 
'.'■  i\  n  ■-..--.  ,  .  /  -(  ;  :..  41 -"•*».  ::i  i":  •.«.«  a.d  :s:>w;':^,  iv.  2S7;  Snowflxh 
:  .  \\:±  i .:...  .  '.-:■::  c/  •./;.'.  :: ..  12,  9-11;  St^Khou^^  T^U  It  AU,  306; 
'-ir:-  /'I.  .'.  ^  :.  •».  11-1."':  a'':.-.!.'..-. /.\  r:a-;:fo/-4;;?,  45;  fTiA^t*,  Trapper*$ 
-"-i':.  M:^..  1>:  /'  ■  .  .-.  :::  Tra*.  7'  ::r^',  no.  9.  ^  -10;  Mather,  in  Lippiiuotft 
.•/'.'..  A;:,-.  l^SO:  A'  *.?  :»>-:.  i/fV.'.  Tr:r,fr  Party,  Z\~56i  SpeJice,  SeitUr't 
:-  .«■;• .  lVS-O:  ^\;:.:,  -I  • ;    -.  lUviM:*},  ii.  2S9;  ^a,'**  L.;i>f  CiVv,  Contributor,  ii.  86, 


1"."  12-14:  .<••;.•'.  ir^-'r-:  tvv.  0:0,,  (>-lS.  314-22*  XU-O:  5mooi  fSfnrgaM 
V  ,  ;;..•>   Jr:-  .  i:o,M'*..  4-5:  CaJ., /:*  Pi^r //i.'^^.  21S-19;  Tracy  (MraS. 

'■     .  .V.:.--..  \l>..  lo-lJ:    i".  r-;.vn,  '.>.-.  txrui  Cu/.,  i.  15>-9:  I'toA  Pionftr,33d 
A     ..  J'VJ:  -V.:r.-.:.*;.v  .y'  r\^  M'..r>:rf  c/  ih-r  .'>.7ijfAj*.  in  Ctah   Tracts,  no.  1. 

-iiiu'.:  2"'.*  J-rur:::r  ;-'  .':.*  ^  :•:'.,  in  I':  :.\  Tra^.v,  no.  1,  54-5;  Tyler ^  Hid. 
.'.';■  :.  J;.::::^,'..?-:,  pasei::.:  C.  **'  -Vr.  /'.v..  24.  31  Con^r.  1st  Sess.;  Tau  Trams, 
.;  ■  ■•/  .r-r.  3i:VS>:  II'.  ..:-:.".■  ;r.  ...  i:>  l':,j\  Pic-..,'SSi  .4nn.,  1^-24;  Ward, 

;  -  ...   -r".  >l-4.  WJ-As>.  Uv:    ;i";:.v  r  .V -.-' •. .  W),  The  Mormon  Prophet, 
.  4--:  y   .    ■    .1-  •;  iV..::  .   i'-  /V.V..  :.-.5V-7:  Marshall,  Throufjh  Amer.^ 

■*•:  .*.'  .  -'-'  •.-.-.:.■  .V  .»;-"..  >4  -5:   -\/.v',Vrf /.  /.  /7r<?  /jmi/iV^,  etc,  65-73? 

.'  ...>..  .V:     .::.-■,  its...  MS..  42:  c^vi  Francis^'o,  AltaCal.,  1851  r 

.\ ■...-.  ^;  ;  ;'..  '-■.:     <::r.  IS4"i.  \\\\  20:  /:..  C.uL  l!k«0.  Sept.  5,  1S77,  Aug.  31  ^ 

-■ :.~     ':       ■.'  .  >SI.  .}:.'.\.  Vi  I :..  i*:*  -:..'.  1n'»1.  Oj:.  12,  ls59,  S"ov.  15:  Sacra,^ 

.:..  i    .     -   .:      ..    ISi.'.  >'.:.y  2'  :  /  .'..  r:.--n,  1S55.  Sept.   10.  27,   1S59* 

Auj.  24:  /'.-:..:.•:  :■-...  7'-.".  .''^.:-:,  1>79.  Mar.  15:  Salem  (Or.),  Arffu.*,  185$^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MOBMONISM  AND  POLYOAMY. 
Wsja  n  MoBMORiBif  7— TunBis  ofthb  Chuboh— Saobxd  Books  ahd  FftBwnr- 

AOKB— ObOAHIZATIOM— P&nSTHOOD— FiBST  PBUIDKNOr — ThB  TwXLTI 

Apoctub— Patbiabohs— Eldibs,  BnmoFSy  Pbiebxs,  Tbaghkbs,  akd 
DBAOom— Thb  SxvxBTiiB— Stakis  and  Wabdo— Mabbiaob— Tkmpli 
Buxxj>iNa — ^Tabebhaolb — PounoAL  Aspbot— Poltoamt  as  a  Chuboh 
TsinEP— Cblbbtial  Mabbiaob— ArrnruDB  ahd  Aboumknts  of  Cinu- 
SAxioH— Poltgajct's  Bxplt— Bxhiob  abd  Law— Thb  Chabob  of  Dis- 


Ws  are  now  prepared  to  ask  the  question  with  some 
denee  of  inteUigence,  What  is  Mormonism?  In  for- 
mulating an  answer,  we  must  consider  as  weU  the 
political  as  the  religious  idea.  I  will  examme  the 
latter  first. 

Mormonism  in  its  religious  aspect  is  simply  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  bible,  the  whole  of  it,  litei^y,  and 
following  it  to  its  logical  conclusions. 

As  the  Christian  world  has  advanced  in  civilization 
ud  intelligence  these  two  thousand  years  or  so,  it  has 
giadually  lefb  behind  a  little  and  a  little  more  of  its 
idigion,  first  of  the  tenets  of  the  Hebraic  record,  and 
then  somewhat  even  of  those  of  the  later  dispensation. 
Ixmg  before  religionists  be^n  to  question  as  myths 
tbe  stories  of  Moses,  and  Jonah,  and  Job,  they  had 
thrown  aside  as  unseemly  blood-sacrifice  and  burnt- 
<^erings,  sins  of  unclean  ness,  the  stoning  of  sabbath- 
ni^erSy  the  killing  in  war  of  women,  children,  and 
prisoners,  the  condemnation  of  whole  nations  to  per- 
petual bondage,  and  many  other  revolting  customs  of 
the  half-savage  Israelites  sanctioned  by  holy  writ. 
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This  they  did  of  their  own  accord,  not  becanee  they 
were  80  commanded,  but  in  spite  of  commandments, 
and  by  reason  of  a  higher  and  more  refined  culture — a 
culture  which  had  outgrown  the  cruder  dogmas  of  the 
early  ages.  Then  came  the  putting  away  of  slavery 
and  polygamy,  the  former  but  recentl}'  permitted  in 
these  American  states,  and  the  latter  being  here  even 
now.  Among  the  discarded  customs  taught  and  en- 
couraged by  the  new  testament  are,  speaking  in 
tongues,  going  forth  to  preach  without  purse  or  scrip, 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  casting  out  devils,  and  all  other  miracles; 
and  there  will  be  further  repudiations  as  time  passes, 
further  ignoring  of  portions  of  the  scriptures  by  ortho- 
dox sects,  a  further  weeding  out  of  the  unnatural  and 
irrational  from  things  spiritual  and  worshipful. 
The  tenets  of  the  Mormon  church  are  these : 
The  bible  is  the  inspired  record  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  in  tlie  eastern  hemisphere;  the  book  of 
Mormon  is  the  inspired  record  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  continent;  the  book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  consists  of  revelations 
from  God  concerning  the  present  dispensation  to 
Joseph  Smith,  who  was  inspired  to  translate  the  book 
of  ^Nlornion  and  organize  the  church  of  Christ  anew. 
Joseph  Smith  to  the  present  dispensation  is  as  Moses 
was  to  Israel;  there  is  po  conflict,  either  in  per- 
sonages or  books.  The  statements,  assertions,  prom- 
ises, and  prophecies  of  the  books,  and  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  the  personages,  are  accepted,  all  of 
thorn,  and  held  to  be  the  revealed  will  to  man  of  one 
and  the  same  God,  whose  will  it  is  the  duty  and  en- 
deavor of  his  people  to  carry  out  in  every  particular 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

There  are  more  gods  than  one.  There  are  spirit- 
ual gifts.  Not  only  must  there  be  faith  in  Christ,  but 
faith  in  the  holy  priesthood,  and  faith  in  continual 
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revelation.^    Man  is  a  free  agent.     The  laying  on  of 
hands  for  ordination,  and  for  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
descends  from  the  early  to  the  later  apostles.*     There 
will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  second  coming 
of  Christ.     Israel  is  a  chosen  people;  there  has  been 
a  scattering  of  Israel,  and  there  will  be  a  gathering. 
Joseph  Smith  was  the  fulfiUer  not  only  of  bible  proph- 
ecies, but  of  the  book  of  Mormon  prophecies,  and  of 
his   own  prophecies.     Foreordination,   election,  and 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  are  held.     There 
¥ras  an  apostasy  of  the  primitive  church,  and  now 
there  is  a  return.     There  was  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere ;  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  planted  the  new  Jerusalem.     Miracles  obtain; 
also  visions  and  dreams,  signs  and  tokens,  and  angels 
of  light  and  darkness.     There  are  free  spirits  and 
spirits  imprisoned;  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed,  and 
there  will  be  a  millennial  reign.    The  saints  are  largely 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  heirs  to  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.     The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  America  and  the  Pacific  isles  were  the 

^In  1853,  BeDJamin  Brown,  high-priest,  and  pastor  of  the  London,  Read- 
bjgi  Kent,  and  Lssex  conferences,  published  at  Liverpool  a  tract  entitled, 
Jwiwojiie*  Jot  the  Truth;  a  Rtcoraof  Manifestations  of  the  Power  of  Ood, 
^'vtKulons  and  Provi<lential,  witnessed  by  him  in  his  travels  and  experiences. 
The  author  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  bom  in  1794.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  latter-day  revelations  from  God,  and  tliat  the  ancient  gifts  of  the 
Soepel  still  remained,  long  before  he  joined  the  Mormons.  Ue  labored  long 
i&d  io  various  places.  Ue  held  property  in  Nauvoo  when  the  saints  were 
driven  out,  and  was  obliced  to  take  $250  for  what  was  worth  §3,000.  After- 
ward bo  underwent  all  the  su£fcrings  and  vicissitudes  of  the  overland  journey 
to  Salt  Lake.  Mr  Brown  was  an  earnest  and  honest  man;  his  book  is  the 
'eoonl  of  his  life,  and  is  simple  and  attractive  in  style  and  substance. 

'Healing  the  sick.     Joseph  early  laid  it  do'MTi  as  a  rule  tliat  all  diseases 
and  lickness  amou^  them  were  to  bo  cured  by  tlie  ciders,  and  by  the  use  of 
herl«  alone.     Physicians  of  tlie  world  were  denounced  as  enemies  to  mankind, 
tod  tbo  use  of  their  medicines  was  prohibited.     Afters-   \1,  anointing  with  oil, 
I>rsiyGr,  and  laying  on  hands  were  resorted  to  in  add.  'on  to  the  lirst  men- 
tioned.   Says  Mrs  Richards,  *  In  all  sicknesses  wo  usei ;  no  medicines,  with 
the  exception  of  herb  teas  that  wc  ourselves  prepared,  trusting  exclusively 
to  the  cflicacy  of  the  anointing  with  oil  and  i)raycr.*  lieminiscencesy  MS.,  34. 
Joseph  said,  *A11  wholesome  herbs  Oo<l  hath  ordained  for  the  constitution, 
future,  and  use  of  man.     Every  herb  in  the  season  thereof,  and  ovcrv  fruit 
in  the  season  thereof.'    The  use  of  flesh  was  not  forbidden,  but  rather  re- 
•tricted  to  seasons  of  cold  and  famine.     All  erain  was  pronounced  good  for 
num,  bat  wheat  was  particularly  recommended,  with  com  for  the  ox,  oats  for 
the  horse,  rye  for  fowls  and  swine,  and  barley  for  all  useful  animals,  and  for 
mild  drinka;  aa  also  other  grain.  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  736. 
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seed  of  Joseph,  divided  into  nomerous  nations  and 
tribes.  The  Lamanites  were  of  the  house  of  Ma- 
li assek 

We  believe,  say  their  articles  of  faith,  in  Grod  the 
father,  in  Jesus  Christ  the  son,  and  in  the  holy  ghost 
For  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  any  transgression  of 
Adam,  men  will  be  punished;  but  all  may  be  saved, 
through  the  atonement,  by  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  which  are :  faith  in  Christ,  re- 
pentance, baptism  by  immersion,'  and  laying  on  of 

'Baptism,  a  prerequisite  to  church  memberahip,  as  well  as  to  final  hIti^ 
tion,  to  be  of  a\^il,  must  be  by  immersioii,  and  j^CTformed  by  one  of  the  not 
The  person  who  is  called  of  God,  and  has  authority  from  Jesus  Christ  to  bap- 
tize, shaU  go  down  into  the  water  with  the  person  to  be  baptised,  and  ahall  a^y, 
calling  him  or  her  by  name:  *  Having  been  commissiooed  d  Jesos  Chrisfti  I 
baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghosL 
Amen.'  Doctrine  and  CovenanU,  115,  US.  Baptisms  are  entered  in  the  m- 
eral  church  records,  giving  the  name,  place,  and  date  of  birth,  qoonun.  Sits 
of  baptism,  first  time  or  ze-baptism,  by  whom  baptized,  when  and  by  whom 
confirmed.  Dtseret  AVtrs,  Feb.  22, 1851.  In  1844,  oomnlaints  were  made  that 
members  of  the  church,  dismissed  by  the  councU,  haa  been  re-baptiad  bv 
elders  who  were  themselves  excluded,  and  declaring  such  baptisms  inTatt£ 
'Jlmifs  ami  SeoAons,  v.  458-9. 

In  1836,  Joseph  introduced  the  ceremony  of  anointing  with  conseotatad  cQ. 
lie  tirst  anointed  his  father,  who,  ha^inff  been  blessed  by  the  first  prasidcnoty. 
anointed  them  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  eldest*  The  btdiops  A  ^'Tt'Tir 
and  Zion,  together  with  their  counsellors,  were  next  anointed,  and  aftv> 
ward  the  presiding  officers  of  each  quorum  performed  the  cersmony  on  tMr 
subordinates,  assisted  in  some  instances  b^  the  Smith  brotheim.  Joseph  d^ 
scribes  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  oil,  ss  follows:  '  I  took  the  oil  in  mj 
left  hand.  Father  Smith  being  seated  before  me,  and  the  remainder  of  ths 
presidency  encircled  him  round  about  We  then  stretched  our  right  bands 
towards  heaven,  and  blessed  the  oil,  and  consecrated  it  in  the  name  of  Jens 
Chri:!t.'  Mil.  Star,  xv.  G20.  Olive-oil  is  commonly  used.  Mr$  BidkoHtf 
K'^minisctnce^,  MS.,  31.  Many  remarkable  cures  are  mentioned.  A  ass- 
man,  beloDcing  to  U.  K  M.  ship  Terror,  was  rendered  deaf  and  dnmb  bv 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  at  Bermuda.  Several  years  after,  he  was  b^tiaaa 
by  elders  iu  a  canal  in  England,  and  instantly  recovered  both  apeecn  and 
healing.  Frontier  Guardian,  Jan.  23,  1850.  In  1810,  a  voung  woman  thaa 
living  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  for  four  and  ona 
half  years,  was  first  restored  to  her  hearing  by  the  laying  on  of  tlM 
hands  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  a  second  ministratian,  aoma  time 
afterward,  enabled  her  to  sneak.  Tinus  and  Seasons,  iL  516>17.  Dnripg 
the  buildin|j  of  Nauv  ,  nearly  every  one  was  attacked  with  w*^i*»^*i  few, 
caused  bv  breaking  .p  the  new  land,  and  even  the  prophet  himaelf  sae* 
cumbcd  for  a  time.  But  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord  csllinff  on  hiiB, 
he  arose  and  went  through  the  camp  healing  all  to  whom  he  c&sw  near. 
}Voodruff{Mn),  Autobiog.,  2-3.  Brigham  declares  he  was  among  the  nam* 
bcr  healed  at  this  time.  Mil.  Star,  xxv.  G46.  While  Joseph  was  in  the  niidit 
of  his  sick,  an  unbeliever,  living  a  few  miles  distant,  came  to  him,  beaeadd^g 
him  to  come  and  heal  his  twin  children,  who  were  near  death*a  door.  Tbft 
prophet  waa  unable  to  go  himself,  but  sent  Wilford  Woodmff  in  hia  ptooa. 
Saya  the  latter,  '  He  [Joseph]  took  a  red  silk  handkerchief  out  of  his  poekal 
and  gave  it  to  me,  and  told  me  to  wipe  their  faces  with  the  handkavdikf 
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hands  for  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost.  We  believe  in 
the   same  organization  and  powers   that  existed  in 

wh«n  I  Adminiitered  to  them,  and  they  should  be  healed.*  He  also  said  unto 
me:  **Ab  long  as  yon  will  keep  that  handkerchief,  it  shall  remain  a  league 
between  yon  and  me.*'  I  went  with  the  man,  and  did  as  the  prophet  com- 
manded me,  and  the  children  were  healed.  I  have  possession  of  the  hand- 
kerchief unto  this  day  [1881].'  Leaves  from  my  JounuU,  65.  F.  D.  Richards, 
who  had  been  sick  for  several  months,  was  baptized,  anointed,  and  confirmed; 
immediately  after  which  he  was  restored  to  health.  Some  time  afterward, 
beinf  then  an  elder,  he  cured  a  severe  toothache  by  touching  the  tooth  with 
his  linger.  Narrative^  MS.,  15-16.  Mrs  Richards*  brother,  afterward  Elder 
Snyder,  was  raiMd  from  a  sick-bed  after  having  been  baptized  and  adminis- 
tend  to  by  Elder  John  E.  Page.  Mrs  Richards  was  token  by  her  brother 
from  a  sick-bed  to  a  lake  from  the  surface  of  which  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick 
had  been  removed,  and  there  baptized,  whereupon  she  immediately  recovered. 
Similar  caaet  might  be  given  by  the  score. 

Baptism  for  the  deiul  is  first  alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  who,  in  a  revela- 
tun  dated  Jan.  19,  1841,  declares,  'A  baptismal  font  there  is  not  upon  the 
sartb,  that  they,  my  saints,  may  be  baptized  for  those  who  are  dead.'    It  is 
iatimktad  that  a  reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  in  which  to  build  a  temple 
and  a  permanent  font,  and  that  during  this  time  a  temporary  substitute 
for  the  font  may  be  employed;  but  after  the  completion  of  the  temple,  ne 
baptisms  for  the  dead  will  be  of  avail  unless  conducted  within  the  build- 
ing. See  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  892,  395.    Brigham  says  he  first  heard  of 
tfaa  ncfir  doctrine  when  he  was  in  Europe  (1840),  and  that  he  believed  in  it 
before  anything  was  said  or  done  about  it  in  the  church.  Times  and  Seasons, 
vL  054.    Daniel  Tyler  says  the  doctrine  was  first  taught  in  Nauvoo,  although 
Joseph  told  some  of  the  elders  in  Kirtland  that  it  was  part  of  the  gospel,  and 
would  yet  be  practised  as  such.  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  56.    He  also  says 
that  before  other  provision  was  made,  many  were  baptized  in  the  Mississippi 
River.     The  first  baptismal  font,  a  temporary  structure,  intended  for  use  only 
until  the  completion  of  the  temple,  was  erected  in  the  basement  of  that  build- 
ing, and  dedicated  on  Nov.  8,  1841,  Joseph  being  present  and  Brigham  doliv- 
cnng  the  address.    Joseph  thus  descrilx^  the  font:  It  is  constructed  of  pine 
staves,  tongaed  and  grooved,  and  is  oval-shaped,  'sixteen  feet  long  east  and 
west,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high  from  the  foundation,  the  basin 
four  feet  deep;  the  mouldings  of  the  cap  and  base  are  formed  of  beautiful 
carved  work  m  antique  style.    The  sides  are  finished  with  panel- work.    A 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  north  and  south  sides  lead  up  and  down  into  the 
nnn,  cnarded  by  a  side  railing.    The  font  stands  upon  twelve  oxen,  four  on 
each  side  and  two  at  each  end,  their  heads,  shoulders,  and  fore  lees  project- 
ing out  from  under  the  font;  they  are  carved  out  of  oak  plank,  glued  together, 
asd  copied  after  the  most  beautiful  five-year-old  steer  that  could  bo  found  in 
the  conntry,  and  they  are  an  excellent  striking  likeness  of  the  original;  the 
bonis  were  geometric^ly  formed  after  the  most  perfect  horn  that  could  be 
pncored.    The  oxen  and  the  mouldings  were  carved  by  Elder  Elijah  Ford- 
«UD,  from  the  city  of  New  York,  the  work  occupying  eight  months.    The 
whoU  was  enclosed  in  a  temporary  frame  building.    J/u.  Star,  xviiL  744.     On 
S^  6,  1842,  Joseph  writes  to  the  church  that  all  baptisms  must  be  re- 
med  by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  duty  it  will  bo  te 
Bote  ev«ry  detaU  of  the  ceremony  in  each  case.    One  of  the  officials  is  to 
^  appointed  in  each  ward,  and  his  returns  properly  certified  to  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  general  recorder,  who  will  enter  them  on  the  church  records, 
together  with  the  names  of  aU  witnesses,  etc.,  and  finally  add  his  own  certifi- 
csteas  to  tibe  genuineness  of  the  signature  of  the  ward  recorder.     This  detail 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  identification  hereafter  of  tliose  baptized,  for  the 
aathority  for  which  the  prophet  quotes  JieveUUions,  xx.  12.     *And  I  saw  tho 
Hnx.UxAB.   23 
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the  primitive  church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  evangelists;  in  the  gift  of  tongues/ 

dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God;  and  the  books  were  opened,*  etc 
He  also  states  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  on  SepL  1,  1842,  that  a  general  re- 
corder must  be  appointed.  Mil,  Star,  xz.  5-6;  Doctrine  and  CovenanU,  400- 
13.  For  the  ceremony  itself,  he  finds  warrant  in  IH  Cor.,  xv.  29.  *  Else 
what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead?  If  the  dead  rise  sot  afc 
all,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?* 

Confirmation  follows  baptism,  with  frequently  an  interval  of  a  few  daya. 
Baptism  may  take  place  on  any  day  in  the  week,  and  the  oonfirmatxon  be  de- 
ferred until  the  church  assembles  on  the  following,  or  even  a  later,  Sunday. 
Two  or  more  elders  conmionly  attend,  all  taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  Mia 
Stenhouse  thus  describes  her  own  confirmation:  'Four  elders  placed  their 
hands  solemnly  upon  my  head,  and  one  of  them  said:  "Fanny,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  contirm  you  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jem 
Christ  of  latter-day  saints;  and  inasmuch  as  vou  have  been  obedient  to  the 
command  of  God,  through  his  sen-ants,  and  nave  been  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission of  your  sins.  I  say  unto  you  that  those  sins  are  remitted.  And  in  the 
name  of  God  I  bless  yon,  and  say  unto  you,  that  inasmuch  as  you  are  faithful 
and  obedient  to  the  teachings  of  the  priesthood,  and  seek  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom,  there  is  no  good  thing  that  your  heart  can  desire  that  the 
Lord  will  not  give  unto  you.  You  shaU  have  visions  and  dreams,  and  angels 
shall  visit  you  by  day  and  by  night.  You  shall  stand  in  the  temple  in  Ziou, 
and  administer  to  the  saints  of  the  most  high  God.  You  shall  apeak  in 
tongues  and  prophecy;  and  the  Lord  shall  bless  you  abundantly,  both  tempo> 
rally  and  spiritually.  These  blessings  I  seal  upon  your  head,  inaamileh  as 
you  eliall  be  faithful;  and  I  pray  heaven  to  bless  you;  and  say  unto  you,  be 
thou  blessed,  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghoit 
Amen."*  EnglUhtcoman  in  OnA,  19-20. 

*  The  gift  of  tongues  is  the  X¥>wer  to  speak  in  a  strange  language,  bat 
not  to  transUte.  It  first  appeared  about  1830,  when  it  was  pronounced  of 
the  devil.  Howe  says  it  was  revived  in  the  early  put  of  1833,  and  that  at 
one  meeting  Joseph  passed  around  the  room  la^-ing  nia  hand  npon  each  one, 
and  speaking  as  follows:  '  Ak  man,  oh  son,  oh  man,  ah  ne  commene  en  hoUs 
ffoste  en  liaMu  en  glai  hosanne  en  holle  goste  en  esac  milkea  jeremlah,  e»- 
kiel,  Nephi,  Lelii,  .St  John,'  etc.  Aformonijnn  Unveiled,  132-6.  In  this  year, 
it  was  suggested  that  'no  prophecy  spoken  in  tongues  should  be  made  pnbUc 
for  this  reason:  many  who  pretend  to  have  the  gift  of  interpretation  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken,  and  tlo  not  give  the  true  interpretation  of  what  ia  apoken;. . . 
but  if  any  speak  in  tongues  a  word  of  exhortation  or  doctrine,  or  tne  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  etc.,^lct  it  be  interpreted  for  the  edification  of  the  church.* 
Timfs  and  SfCL^on-^^  vi.  865.  The  gift  was  not  confined  to  men;  many  women 
were  noted  for  eloquence  when  thus  inspired.  Says  llrs  Stenhouse  of  a  Sister 
Ellis:  'Her  hands  were  clenched,  and  her  eyes  had  that  wild  and  ■nperaataral 
glare  which  is  never  seen  save  in  cases  of  lunacy  or  intense  feveruh  excite- 
ment. Every  one  waited  breathlessly,  listening  to  catch  what  she  might  say; 
you  might  have  heani  a  pin  drop,  l^hey  [her  utterances]  seemed  to  me  chief- 
ly the  repetition  of  the  same  syllables,  something  like  a  child  repeating  la,  la, 
la,  le.  lo;  ma,  ma,  ma.  mi,  ma':  dole,  dele,  dele,  hela:  followed,  perhape,  by 
a  number  of  sounds  strung  together,  which  could  not  be  rendered  m  any 
shape  by  the  pen/  EnjluthwomaH  in  Ctah,  'IJS.    Says  Orson  Hyde:  *\\e 


believe  in  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost  being  eojoj'ed  now  as  much  as  it  was  in 
the  apostles*  days,  and  that  it  is  imparted  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  thoM 
in  authority;  and  that  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  also  the  gift  of  propbeeyt 
are  gifta  of  the  spirit,  and  are  obtained  through  that  medium.  Frouikr 
Ouaniian,  Dec.  1 2, 1 S49.  M  rs  Stenhouse  remarks  that  *in  later  daya,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  has  been  discouraged  by  the  elders,  and  especially  by  Brig^uun.' 
iaoing  to  Um  LUm  House  one  day,  she  was  bleaeed  by  one  of  Bnghara*e  wivti^ 
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prophecy,  revelation,  and  visions.  In  the  scriptures 
18  found  the  law  of  tithing,  which  law  is  now  revived, 
and  the  keeping  of  it  made  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  saints.  The  ten  commandments,  and  all  other 
commandments,  ordinances,  promulgations,  and  possi- 
bilitieSy  are  in  force  now  as  at  the  time  they  were 

fiven.  Marriage  is  a  sacred  and  an  eternal  covenant. 
lural  marriage,  sanctioned  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion and  revived  under  the  new,  is  open  to  all,  and  is, 
in  some  instances,  commanded,  when  it  becomes  a 
sacred  obligation. 

Seldom  does  a  good  Mormon  appear  in  a  court  of 
law  aiTayed  against  a  brother  Mormon.     And  this  is 
why,  as  the  saints  allege,  the  twenty -five  or  fifty  law- 
yers in  Utah  who  are  compelled  to  derive  their  living 
almost  entirely  from  the  gentiles,  are  so  bitter  against 
the  saints.     When  two  Mormons  disagree,  they  pre- 
sent" themselves  before  the  president  of  the  stake,  who 
with  twelve  councillors,  six  facing  six,  their  selection 
having  been  agreed  to  by  the  litigants,  is  ready  to  try 
the  case  without  delay.     Plaintiff  and  defendant,  each 
vitli  his  witnesses,  take  their  places  before  the  pres- 
ident, and  between  the  rows  of  councillors.     Prayer 
is  then  oflfered,  almighty  aid  being  asked  in  bringing 
the  affair  to  a  righteous  and  amicable  conclusion. 
The  litigants  state  the  case,  each  from  his  own  stand- 
point; the  witnesses  are  heard;   the  councillors  de- 
cide.   Prayer  is  again  offered.     The  adversaries  shake 
hands;  there  is  nothing  to  pay.     Until  the  gentiles 
<Sime,  there  were  in  Utah  no  police  or  police  courts; 
no  houses  of  drinking,  or  of  gambling,  or  of  prostitu- 
tion.   Of  the  administration  of  justice  among  the 
fi&ints  I  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  a  later  chapter. 


*|d  the  bleinDg  interpreted  by  another  wife;  the  latter,  howerer,  cantiooed 
^  not  to  repeat  what  had  occurred,  for  'Brother  Brigham  does  not  like  to 
'^■vof  theae  toinga. '  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  29.  Tullidge  mentions  t  he  names 
^Bwiy  women  who  were  distinguished  as  possessing  this  gift,  and  relates  an 
^i^itaiioe  of  a  purty  whose  wagon  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  escaping  \iith 
^l^liYeaand  property;  the  captors  being  induced  to  abandon  their  prize  by 
^*iie  Grover,  a  girl  of  seTonteen,  who  addressed  them  in  their  own  language. 
^moi  qf  Morm(md4)m^  474-S. 
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The  doctrine  of  blood  atonement  was  early  inculcated 
by  the  church,  as  a  sacrifice  necessary  for  salvation,  and 
not,  as  many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  legalize  murder. 
There  were  the  altars  aud  the  ofterings  of  the  old 
testament,  and  the  crreat  trod-man  sacrifice  of  the 
new.  Christ  made  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  By  the  laws  of 
the  land,  he  who  commits  murder  must  atone  for  it 
bv  his  own  death.'     There  are  sins  of  various  de- 

*The  thcon'  of  M».l  ator^ement  is  that  for  certain  rins  the  blood  of  the 
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trkus^vMsor  must  bo  s'lietl  :o  save  Lis  scul.  Among  these  sins  arc  apostasy, 
clie  slieddin^  of  inco%:ent  llxxi,  ac.i  unfaitlifulnoss  to  marriai^e  obli^tious 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Savs  Urijbac:.  in  a  discourse  dclirerwl  in  Salt  Lake 
0;:y:  •There  are  sins  whio.;  r/.ea  ».cn:i::i:  for  which  they  cannot  receive  for- 
tiwr.OAS  in  this  worUl.  cr  :u  ili;;:  wLicli  is  to  come,  an  J  if  they  liaU  their 
t-yos  open  to  their  tr.:e  cor.di:i?n.  tlicy  would  Le  perfectly  willing  to  have 
t.icir  blAxi  spilUyi  i:p-?n  :he  ^'u-vJ.  ;^a.•  the  smoke  thereof  might  ascend  to 
i:--v.v,r.  as  an  oiforia^  :  :r  t:.o:r  sins:  anl  t::e  %m.'>kLn^  incense  would  atone  for 
T/.'.ir  s'iiis;  whorta:?.  ::  s.:»:".i  is  Lv?:  the  case,  tliey  will  stick  to  them  and  re- 
z'.a'.tl  upon  tl.or.:  in  tV.c  sr-.rit  uorli.  I  kii.-w,  vliea  yo*a  hear  my  brethren 
t'.'.l:::^  alx^"t  cutting  l"*-'":'  '  '-^■-  f— "-*  -■•'?  "J-i^--,  tlut  you  consider  it  ia  strong 
vi.vtrinc:  b::t  i:  is  to  *>*'.:  :l.o:::.  r..:  '.,->  .Iv3:r'-''v  them' .  .1  do  know  that  th-.^re 
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i-e  sins  con;mi::c\i.  ».:  s;:jh  .i  nituro  tlii:  i:  tL:e  people  did  understand  the 
:  v:riue  of  aal\*nf.:n  :h.y  -.v :■■.:*..:  :re::.'. '.o  ;  ccinse  c:  their  situation.  And 
:-r:':ermere,  I  know  :/..i:  t-icrc  are  :r-n5gn:*»ors  who.  if  they  knew  them- 
s/.ves  and  the  only  c:::.l. :■.;::  v-^cn  w'.i.h  :..*:y  cin  ob:aia  forgiveness,  would 
l^-gcf  their  Lrtrthrtn  :o  *'...  '.  :.:..:r  11  v-.i,  that  :hj  5n::>ke  thereof  might  as- 
«..nd  to  Cn.vi  as  aa  c-ering  ::  ;i7r-:,:«o  :he  wmih  tha:  is  kindleil  against  them, 
ani  that  the  Uw  c.i^h:  h.ive  ::*  ::-rso.  1  will  say  further:  I  have  had  men 
c.n:?  to  me  an  1  of^cr  :l..i.-  l:-;*  to  ..t.no  f  :r  their  sins. .  .There  are  sins  that 
can  to  a:onevi  for  by  a-  ::Vr:v.g  -v*  n  :.:\  ;il:ar,  as  in  ancient  days;  and  there 
ar>»  *ins  that  tho  bl:*.-.:  ::  ;*-  '..:  V.  ^.:  a  c,;!:.  or  of  turtle-doves  cannot  remit, 
ku:  they  must  lo  a:-. ::-:  l  :.r  ly  ;'.  c  i '.:<•!  of  the  man.'  And  at  another 
tin:e:  'All  ::-.ankini  1:^^  :"..:':',5;\v:s,  d::.i  Ic:  these  principlea  be  known  by 
an  invi:\iiual.  an  I  h.'  wou"..I !»,»  j;!i.i  t?  hive  his  llxxi  shei.  That  woulvl  be 
:  vi-g  themselves,  cv-;-  uuto  ..n  etcnul  exil:a:i."»n.  Will  you  love  your 
br::h-:rs  or  SLStcrs  likewise  whvn  th:y  have  c:mmi:ted  a  sin  that  can- 
n.t  :e  atoned  fcr  wi:h:v.:  t'.s*  sh-rl.L^g  cf  their  bloo*.i?  Will  you  love 
that  man  or  woman  well  en.u^l.  to  *h-.».I  their  ll>xl!  That  is  what  Jesus 
Chrl*:  n:oan:...I  c.t/..:  r-jf.r  y:.;  :■:  il.n:y  cf  instances  where  men  have 
i^-;r.  ri^l.tcr-sly  slain  in  cr.i.r  ::■  .-.::•.:  r.r  :h-ir  sins.  I  have  seen  scores 
XL.  1  h-nirv  1«  c:  ro;:  1-:  :  7  '-v'.  r.-\  th.rv  '.tcuI  I  have  been  a  chance  in  the 
Lis:  r*:*';r:vv.':::n  ::  t...ir  '.:■-■  >  1...  L  l-.-:n  T^ihen  an.:  their  blooil  spilled  on  the 
jT.ur.  :  .1^  a  5n:.li:::g  in.n!-:  :  ■  :  -j  ..■.•.::..:;.-.  1  have  knoi»Ti  a  great  many 
r.icn  wh.'*  l.-ive  1;::  :  ::-  /...-.r:  ■.  :  r  •.v.-..  in  t  .ere  i<  r..>  chance  whatever  for 
e\-l:^::.:::  i".:  ::  :!..::  1".  .1  '.:.  1  l«:.n  .<"-.".l;  I  i:  w:::!!  have  been  l«ettcr  for 
th . n:.  i  ..:*  is  1 : v : :-. ^  -r  : . . . .' .  ,  r  .i*  . . . :->-. '.-  -: « :  i:  he  nee<.ls  help,  help  him; 
an  1  if  hv  \^^n:.s  ?al  :.'.':  •.  .  ;.;.  .  i:  '.5  nece^r-i-y  ::  srill  his  blood  en  the  earth 
in  or.ler  th-t  he  n..:y  "  ;  ^..  :  h  s:  .11  ::."  .  ;.'-:' .V;".-*,  Oct,  1,  ISoG,  Feb, 
l>,  l?o7.  F.'lhw.::,-  i'-.^m-.'s  I.j. ',  H.lc-  C.  Kimball  and  Jcdetiiah  M. 
urun:  ta-gh:  the  »»ir...-  ■  ..:-.i.j  .1-v.iij  :  .:  r^'l:J:^:us  r*:viral,  or  so-called 
rc:.*m-.ati.=.  in  l';,-.h..  :;•.  ■>''.-"!•.  :  v.-....-  :•  ...  l..':er.  G:"an:  beins  the  most 
v,.hcmcns  of  th-*  thr\c.  Ih-.  :..iv"..r  v.  ih.  .  :  -:so  discourses  reported  at 
length  m  the  Ijtxmi  S ::.•*.     T.:c  li.^irmc  is  vcTv  clcarljr  eiplaineu  in  Pen- 
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grees  of  heinoosDess;  some  requiring  only  public  con- 
fession and  promised  reformation  by  way  of  atone- 
menty  whilst  others  are  characterized  by  an  enormity 
so  vast  that  pardon  on  earth  is  impossible.  Of  the 
first  class  are  all  minor  offences  against  charch  disci- 
pline, breach  of  which  has  been  publicly  acknowledged 
by  nearly  every  leader,  from  Joseph  himself  down  to 
the  huniblest  official 

For  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  re- 
vealed in  the  sacred  books,  an  organization  has  been 
effected  in  these  latter  days,  based  upon  books  and 
on  former  organizations.     There  are  two  principal 
priesthoods,  the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic,  the 
latter  including  the  Levitical.    The  Melchisedek  is  the 
higher,  comprising  apostles,  patriarchs,  high-priests, 
seventies,  and  elders.     It  holds  the  right  of  presi- 
dency, with  authority  to  administer  in  all  the  offices, 
ordinances,  and  affairs  of  the  church.     It  holds  the 
keys  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  receives  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  doors  are  ever  open, 
and  holds  communion  with    God  the  father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  mediator,  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet,  and 
all  departed  saints.^ 

The  Aaronic  is  a  subordinate  priesthood,  being  an 
appendage  to  the  Melchisedek,  and  acting  under  its 

v^t  Blood  AtaHemerU,  pusim.  See  aLio  Lee' a  Morm, ,  282-3 ;  Morm,  Proph, , 
\57-dO;  Y<mn(f'$  Wife  iVo.  19,  182-99;  Paddocea  La  Tour,  305-8;  BeHraruVa 
Mtm.  Morm,,  139-72,  250-8,  290-316. 

*Ia  regard  to  the  two  priesthoods,  the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronio,  or 
Ij^vitical,  all  authority  in  the  church  is  subordinate  to  the  first,  which  holds 
^  tight  of  preddenoy  and  has  power  over  all  the  offices  in  the  chnrch.  The 
Pweac^  oz  the  high-priesthood  of  this  order  has  the  right  to  officiate  in 
«Ube  offices  of  ^  the  church.  High-priests  are  authorized  to  officiate  in  any 
Ijver  positions  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  their  own  office.  Elders  are  of 
^J^prifltthood,  and  are  authorized  to  officiate  instead  of  high-priests,  in  the 
^(iKnce  of  the  latter.  The  twelve  apostles  are  charced  with  the  duty  of  or- 
daining  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  church,  and  also  with  its  missionary 
2|o^  Together  they  form  a  (quorum  whose  authority  equals  that  of  the 
nnt  presidency,  but  action  by  either  body  must  be  unanimous.  A  majority 
Bftyfonn  a  quonxm  when  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  assemble  the 
*We  body.  They  also  constitute  a  travelling,  presiding  high-council,  under 
^difection  of  the  presidency  of  the  church,  aud  it  is  their  duty  to  ordain 
iBuiiiters  in  all  large  branches.  The  seventies  are  also  missionaries — assist- 
ioti  to  the  twelTe,  and  nnited  they  are  equal  in  authority  with  the  twelve. 
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supervision.  It  comprises  bishops,  priests,  teachers, 
and  deacons,  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  ministering 
angels,  having  power  to  administer  in  certain  ordi- 
nances and  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  bap- 
tizing and  sitting  as  judges  in  Israel.  The  bishopnc 
is  the  presidency  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The 
office  of  a  bishop  is  to  administer  in  temporal  matters. 
First-bom  sons,  lineal  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
no  others,  have  a  legal  right  to  the  bishopric.  But 
a  high-priest  of  the  order  of  Melchisedek  may  officiate 
in  all  lesser  offices,  including  that  of  bishop,  when 
no  lineal  descendant  of  Aaron  can  be  found,  and 
after  he  has  been  ordained  to  this  power  by  the  first 
presidency.     There  is  also  the  patriarchal  priesthood/ 

^  About  1834,  Joseph  Smith  had  a  rerelatioii  to  the  e£feet  that  it  was  tha 
mill  of  the  Lord  that  every  father  should  bless  his  own  children,  and  that 
patriarclis  should  bo  set  apart  to  bless  those  without  a  father  in  the  church. 
This  revelation  was  due  to  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  Brigham  Yoiu^g^ 
fatlier  to  bless  his  own  children  before  dying,  after  the  manner  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old.  Youiufa  Wi/t  No.  19,  581.  Several  years  before  this,  it  had 
been  directed  that  every  member  of  the  church  having  children  should  bring 
them  to  the  ciders  before  tl^o  church,  who  were  to  lay  their  hands  upon  them 
iu  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bless  them.  Doctrine  ami  Co9^nani$^  72. 
Dutiug  the  life  of  the  first  patriarch — Jos.  Smith,  sen. — these  bleesings  were 
uouiinally  free  to  the  recipients.  A  high-council  held  at  Kirtland  in  Sept 
183o  decided  that  when  the  patriarch  was  occupied  in  blessing  the  church, 
he  siiould  bo  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  his  expenses;  also 
that  Frederick  G.  Williams  be  appointed  to  attend  blessing  meetings,  and 
record  the  proceedings,  for  which  services  he  should  receive  the  same  com- 
peiiHation.  The  payment  of  twelve  dollars  for  a  book  in  which  to  record  the 
blessings  caused  discussion  in  this  council,  and  brother  Henry  Green,  who 
IukI  intimated  that  a  suitable  book  could  be  procured  for  less  money,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  church  for  his  presumption.  Alii.  Star,  xv.  908-9.  In  Jan. 
18IK>,  Smith,  sen.,  was  anointed  with  oil  by  the  prophet,  blesaed  by  each  of 
tlio  pruaidcucy  in  turn,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  Fatlier  Smith.  ItL,93X 
In  1^37,  the  pay  of  the  patriarch  was  fixed  at  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day, 
an<l  tliat  of  the  recorder  at  ten  cents  for  each  100  wonls.  iftf.  iSf or,  xtL  10ft. 
When  llyrum  became  patriarch,  says  the  author  of  Young*$  Wife  A'o.  19, 581, 
tlic  demand  for  blessiugs  had  so  increased  that  ono  dolltf  each  waa  chaiged 
for  thcin;  and  in  1875  the  price  had  advanced  to  two  dollars.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1840,  llyrum  Smith  succeeded  to  the  office  of  patriarch, 
pu  niuau t  to  a  revelation  entai  ling  i  t  on  the  eldest  son.  The  revelatioii  is  dated 
in  Jan.  iH41.  Doctrine  and  Covenant*,  SaVO;  MU,  Star,  xviiL  3U3.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  appears  in  Timet  and  Se/vt07iif,  Nov.  1,  1841:  *The  brethren  are 
horebv  notified  tliat  our  well-beloved  brother,  Hymm  Smith,  patriarch  of 
the  cliiirch,  has  erected  a  comfortable  oflico  opposite  his  dwelling-hooae  [in 
Nauvoo],  where  himself,  together  with  his  scribe  and  recorder,  Jamea  Sloan, 
will  attend  regularly  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during  the 
entire  day,  or  u|)on  any  other  day  if  urgent  circumstances  require  it,  to  per- 
fonn  the  duties  of  his  high  and  holy  calling.  A  copy  of  the  blessings  can  be 
reoeiTod  immediately  alter  being  pronounced,  so  that  the  brethren  who  lii« 
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the  patriarch  to  be  the  oldest  man  of  the  blood  of 
Joseph  or  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Likewise  there 
are  mothers  in  Israel.^ 

Head  over  all  is  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
known  also  as  the  First  Presidency  of  the  High-Priest- 
hoody  and  consisting  of  a  president  and  two  council- 
lors.*   The  first  presidency  presides  over  and  governs 

ftt  m  distance  can  have  it  to  take  with  them.'  Hymm's  successor  was  his 
brother  William,  who  was  disfellowshipped  in  1845,  John  Smith,  brother  to 
the  prophet,  bdns  wdained  patriarch  over  the  choroh,  and  holding  that 
office  until  his  deau  in  1854.  in  the  following  year  Hyrum's  son  John  was 
ordained  patriarch,  and  since  that  date  has  been  sustamed  in  his  office  at 
each  sncoessiye  conference.  A  child  is  first  blessed  when  eight  days  old,  and 
aoain  so  soon  as  the  mother  is  able  to  present  her  child  on  a  regnlar  fast-day. 
jAe  first  ThnrMlay  in  each  month  is  set  apart  for  fasting.  Mrs  Kiehards*  JRem- 
mUeemeea^  MS.,  34-5.  The  second  ceremony  is  usufuly  attended  by  both 
iMrents,  and  in  addition  to  a  blessing,  the  child  receives  its  name.  Each 
Dirthday  it  is  customary  for  the  parente  to  hold  a  family  gathering,  when  the 
^ild  is  ^icun  blessed,  and  prayers  offered  for  its  welfare.  When  eisht  years 
old,  the  cbiid  is  baptized.  See  Hornets  Migral'ums^  MS.,  37.  The  olessings 
ire  not  only  pronounced,  but  also  written  out.  /c/.,  34.  'These  blessings 
ire  n^ber  wonderful  affairs;  they  promise  all  sorts  of  things,  in  a  vague,  in- 
definite way,  if  only  the  recipient  proves  faithful  Some  are  assur^  they 
ibaU  never  taste  death,  but  live  until  Christ  comes,  and  be  caught  up  to  meet 
Um  in  the  air;  others  are  assured  that  they  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
deeming their  dead  so  far  back  that  there  shall  not  be  a  broken  link  in  the 
chain.  Absurd  as  this  all  seems,  thero  are  hundred  of  saints  who  believe  that 
trery  word  shall  be  fulfiUed.'  Young's  W\fe  No,  19,  581. 

*  Hall  says  there  is  a  class  of  women,  mothers  in  Israel,  whose  business 
it  is  to  instruct  females  as  to  their  duty  in  matters  not  suitable  to  be  taught 
from  the  stand.  Mormonism  Exposed,  39-44. 

*  Early  in  1833  the  first  presidency  was  established,  with  Joseph  Smith 
It  the  hoftd,  his  associates  in  the  management  of  aflG&irs  being  Sidney  Kigdou 
i&d  Frederick  G.  Williams.  The  reveuition  creating  this  triumvirate  is  cUted 
March  8th,  and  in  it  Joseph's  coadjutors  are  instructed  first  to  finish  the 
InnslAtion  of  the  prophets,  and  afterward  preside  over  the  affiiirs  of  the 
cfaorch  and  the  schooL  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  736-7.  William  Hall,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  church  for  seven  years,  erroneously  states  that  the  presidency 
at  first  consisted  of  Smith,  Bigdon,  and  William  Law.  AbomincUiojit,  8.  At 
a  conference  held  in  Sept.  1837,  Joseph  appealed  to  the  church  to  ascertain  if 
he  was  still  regarded  as  its  head,  when  the  vote  was  unanimous.  He  then 
iatroduc^  Ri^on  and  Williams  as  his  councillors.  According  to  the  min- 
ites  of  the  conference,  Williams  was  not  accepted  at  first,  but  thb  action 
MpeuB  to  have  been  rescinded  afterward.  Mil,  Star,  xvi.  56.  Oliver  Cow- 
diery,  Jos.  Smith,  sen.,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  John  Smith  were  accepted  asassist- 
aot  oouiMBillors,  and  these  seven  were  henceforth  to  bo  regarded  the  heads  of 
the  chureh.  At  a  general  conference  of  the  branch  of  the  church  at  Far 
West  in  Nov.  1837,  the  action  of  the  Kirtland  conference  was  sustaincil  so 
hr  as  Smith  and  Rigdon  were  concerned,  but  Williams  was  rejected.  Uyrum 
Smith  was  unanimously  chosen  in  Williams*  place.  Mil,  Star,  xvi.  106-7.  At 
a  conference  held  at  Far  West  in  April  1838,  the  lirst  presidency  was  ap- 
pointed to  sign  the  licenses  of  tlie  ollicial  members  of  the  church.  In  Jan. 
1841,  Joseph  had  a  revelation  to  the  effect  that  he  was  presiding  elder  over 
all  the  church,  translator,  revelator,  a  seer,  and  prophet;  and  tliat  his  coun- 
ciUors  were  Sidney  Rigdon  and  William  Law.    These  three  were  to  consti- 
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all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  tempoml  and  spiritual; 
the  tirst  president  is  the  prophet  of  God,  seer,  reve- 
lator,  and  translator. 

Xext  in  authority  are  twelve  apostles,  who  are  a 
travelling  presiding  high-council,  and  with  whom,  on 
the  death  of  the  president  of  the  church,  the  supreme 
rulership  rests  until  another  first  presidency  is  in- 
stalled.^**    The  president  of  the  twelve,  chosen  in  the 

tute  a  quorum  and  first  presideocy,  to  receive  the  oracles  for  the  whole 
cliuroli.  hixv,  s  selection  was  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  liynim  SmiLh  to  be  patriarch.  MiL  Siar^  xviii.  3C3.  In  this  uune  mouth 
Joseph  uociiicd  the  recorder  of  lIancoi.-k  county  that  ho  (Joseph)  had  been 
e  Ice  led  sole  trustee  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  sainta  by  the 
church  at  Xauvoo,  to  hold  odlcc  duriug  life,  hi.,  373.  Smith,  Rigdon,  and 
Law  were  continued  in  odice  by  tbc  annual  conference,  convened  in  April  1S43. 
After  the  murdor  of  the  Smiths  in  1^44,  the  first  presidency  lapsed,  and  for 
more  than  three  years  the  church  was  governed  by  the  quorum  ot  the  twelve 
a{Mjstlo:{,  of  which  Brigham  was  president.  At  a  meeting  of  tho  twelve  apos- 
tles, hi^h-couucil.  and  hi^h-priestsat  Xauvoo,  in  August  1844,  bidney  Kigdon 
od'eicd  i)im:seli  as  guardian  to  the  church,  claimiuj^  that  his  action  wae  in 
obcuicnce  to  rovcbtion.  Young  opposed  Rigdon*a  claims,  and  the  assemblv 
decided  that  the  twelve  should  govern  the  church,  with  Young  at  their  head. 
J/i  .  .^■^.tr,  XXV.  'JLVIT,  i!l>3-4.  In  Dec.  1S47  Brigham  Young,  liebcr  C.  Kim- 
ball, and  Willard  Kiohards  were  chosen  to  constitute  tho  first  presidency. 
Juv.  I  lift.,  xiv.  I'JS.  Youug  died  in  ISTT,  and  the  presidency  remained  vacant 
until  October  ISSO,  when"  John  Taylor  was  chosen,  with  Gcoi-ge  Q.  C^- 
noil  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors.  Marshall,  Throwjh  America^  IGl. 
This  conference  lasted  five  days.  ^'.  L.  Tribune,  OcL  11,  IbSO.  On  tho  death 
of  the  pres4deut  the  quorum  is  dissolved,  and  its  members,  as  a  presidency, 
have  no  status.  Hichardit*  yarr,,  MS.,  51. 

^''Uu  Feb.  14,  1S33,  the  church  at  Kirtland  met  for  the  purpose  of  chooe- 
ing  and  ordaining  the  twelve  apostles.  The  business  occupied  several  days. 
LricLly,  the  ceremonies  were  as  follows:  The  assemblage  consented  to  acoepfe 
the  names  presented  by  the  three  witnesses  who  had  been  appointed  to  make 
the  8  lection.  P.  P.  Pratt  says,  in  his  .4ix.'o6io»7.,  127-28,  the  ceremonies  were 
pen'urmcd  by  Smith,  Wuitmer,  and  Cowdery,  and  that  they  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revelation  of  Juno  IS'JO;  but  in  the  history  of  Jos.  Smith,  JIU, 
JStar,  Mar.  and  Apr.  lSo3,  the  three  witnesses  only  arc  mentioned.  Martin 
Harris'  name  docs  not  appear  in  the  revelation  referred  ta  See  Doctrint 
and  Cviftiatit.<,  PJ0-'2.  In  an  article  by  'K.  A.'  in  the  Juv.  IiuU.,  xiv.  1*28, 
the  selcCuion  is  accrediteil  to  the  three  witnesses,  who  are  mentioned  by 
name.  .Vs  Pratt  was  one  of  the  ordained,  it  would  seem  that  his  account 
sliouKl  be  reliable.  Each  candidate  came  forward  as  summoncnl,  and  in  re*. 
turu  received  a  bicssiug,  and  a  charge  from  one  of  the  three.  Tho  order  of 
ordinatiuu  was  as  follows:  On  Feb.  14th,  Lyman  £.  Johnson,  Brigham 
Vouu^-.  a:j<I  llcber  C  Kimlvill.  On  the  next  'day,  Orson  Hyde,  David  \V. 
Pat t CM,  Luke  Johnson,  Win  £.  McLcUiu,  John  F.  Boynton,  and  William 
Smiih.  On  Feb.  iMst,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Urson  Pratt,  and  Thos  B.  Marsh,  who 
were  absent  on  a  iiiis.siou,  were  ordained  upon  their  return  to  Kirtland.  which 
occurred  later.  MiL  Star,  xv.  i!iK>-l*J.  Shortly  after,  the  names  were  arranged 
a^'coriiinq  to  seniority,  when  they  stocnl,  Marsh,  l^ttcn,  Young,  Kimball, 
Hyde,  McLelliu,  P.  I'.  Pratt,  Luke  Johnson,  Smith,  O.  Pratt,  Boynton,  and 
L.  K.  Johnson.  Four  of  the  alove  ai><.>statized  in  lS.*iS,  viz.:  McLellin,  the 
Johnsons,  aud  Boynton;  John  Taylor,  John  K.  Pagt^  Wilford  Woodruff,  and 
Willard  Richards  were  ap|K»inied  instead.    Shortly  after  this,  Manh,  the 
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first  instance  by  reason  of  seniority  or  ordination, 
usually  becomes  president  of  the  church.  The  oflSce 
of  the  twelve  is  to  preach  and  teach  throughout  the 
world,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  church  every- 
where under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency, 
calling  to  their  aid  therein  the  seventies. 

An  apostle  may  administer  in  the  several  offices  of 
the  church,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters."  The 
office  of  a  patriarch  is  to  give  patriarchal  blessings; 
the  office  of  a  member  of  a  seventy  is  to  travel  and 
preach  the  gospel;  but  a  patriarch,  a  high-priest,  a 

wesident  of  the  twelye,  apostatized,  and  in  1838  Patten  was  killed,  which 

left  Young  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  he  became  president  of  the  twelve. 

Geo.  A.  ^mith  was  ordained  in  1839,  and  Lyman  Wight  not  long  after.     In 

1844,  accordinff  to  £lder  Phelps,  the  following  names  were  on  the  roll: 

Yonng,  Kimball,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Hyde,  Richards,  Taylor,  William  Smith, 

Wooc&iiir,  George  A.  Smith,  Orson  Pratt,  Page,  and  Wight.     During  this 

jear  Wm  Smit£  and  Page  apostatized,  and  were  replaced  by  Amasa  M. 

Lyman  and  Ezra  T.   Benson.     Early  in  1845,  Young,  Kimball,  and  Rich- 

inls  wcro  chosen  to  the  first  presidency,  and  Wight  was  disfcUowshippcd 

lor  apostasy;  the  vacancies  thus  caused  were  filled  by  appointing  Chas  C. 

Kicb,  Lorenzo  and  Erastus  Snow,  and  Franklin  D.  Ricliards.    In  1S57,  Geo. 

Q.  Cannon  was  appointed,  vice  P.  P.  Pratt,  deceased.     In  18C7,  Lyman  was 

vopped  and  Joe.  F.  Smith  appointed.     In  1868,  Geo.  A.  Smith  became  oue 

of  the  first  presidency,  and  Brigham  Young,  jun.,  succeeded  him.     Albert 

Carrington  was  appointed  in  18(>0  in  place  of  Benson,  deceased,  and  Moses 

Thatcher  in  1879,  vice  Hyde,  deceased  in  1878;  which  left  the  twelve  in  the 

following  order:  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  Chaa  C.  Rich, 

^renzo  Snow,  Erastus  Snow,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  George  Q.  Cannon, 

Brigbam  Yonng,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Albert  Carrington,  Moses  1  hatcher,  Pratt 

wing  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  original  twelve.  Juv.  fnst.f  xiv. 

128-'J.    The  vacancies  caused  by  the  elevation  of  John  Taylor  to  the  presi- 

^cy  in  1880,  with  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors, 

were  partially  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Francis  M.  Ljrman  and  John 

H.  Smith.  8.  L.  Tribune,  Oct.  11,  1880.    Orson  Pratt  died  Oct.  ISSl,  and  a 

^  later  Geo.  Teasdale  and  Heber  J.  Grant  were  elected,  lland-hooh  of  Ref.^ 

p-90.    Up  to  1877,  the  twelve  received  no  pay  for  their  services;  but  the  con- 

Icrence  of  Oct.  voted  $1,500  a  year  to  each  apostle.     *  This  is  the  first  sum 

that  has  ever  been  publicly  appropriated  to  any  council  of  the  church  for  the 

pfonnance  of  their  duties  to  the  jMJople.     When  I  went  to  Europe  in  1866, 1 

wrrowed  the  means  and  gave  my  note;  on  my  return  I  had  to  pay  back  my 

^adehtcdness.'  Richarda*  Narr.,  MS.,  69-60. 

In  1845  was  issued  at  New  York  and  Liverpool,  Proclamation  of  the 
•»"^te  Apostlea  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  to  all  the 
^^Qiofthe  World;  to  tJie  President  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
^f«TM)r»  of  the  several  staXes,  and  to  the  rulers  and  people  of  all  nations^ 
Greetiag,  *  Know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come,*  etc.  The  tract  goes 
^to  lav  that  'Jehovah  has  been  pleased  once  more  to  speak  from  the 
Parens,  by  which  means  the  apostlcship  of  Christ  has  been  restored,  in 
p*pwa  Jon  for  his  coming,  which  is  now  near  at  hand.  Then  arc  recited  the 
'^^j  points  of  faith,  with  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  church,  and  calls 
to  repentance. 
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member  of  a  seventy,  and  an  elder  may,  in  commoi 
with  an  apostle,  administer  in  other  spiritual  offioea 

All  superior  officers  are  frequently  called  elders 
Thus  an  a{x>stle  is  an  elder;  and  he  may  baptize,  anc 
ordain  other  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacona 
It  is  his  calling  to  administer  bread  and  wine,  or  bread 
and  water,  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ; 
to  coniirm  the  baptized  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  foi 
the  baptism  of  tire  and  the  holy  ghost;  to  teach,  ex- 
pound, exhort,  and  to  lead  in  meetings  as  he  is  led  bj 
the  holy  ghost. 

A  bishop  who  is  a  first-born  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Aaron  may  sit  as  a  common  judge  in  the  church 
without  councillors,  except  in  the  trial  of  a  president 
of  the  high-priesthood.  But  a  bishop  from  the  high- 
priest  hoc)d  may  not  sit  as  a  judge  without  his  two 
councillors.  Over  all  the  bishops  in  the  church  there 
is  a  presiding  bishop. 

The  duties  of  a  priest  are  to  preach,  baptize,  ad- 
minister the  sacrament,  and  visit  families  and  pray 
with  them.  The  duties  of  a  teacher  are  to  watch  over 
and  strengthen  the  church,  and  see  that  no  iniquity 
creeps  into  it,  and  that  every  member  performs  his 
obligations  and  conducts  himself  without  guile.  The 
duties  of  the  deacon  are  to  assist  the  teacher  and  the 
bishop,  attending  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church, 
looking  after  the  houses  of  worship  and  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.  Teachei*s  and  deacons  may  instruct  and 
exhort,  but  they  are  not  authorized  to  baptize,  lay  on 
hands,  or  adu)inister  the  sacrament.  No  one  can  hold 
office  except  by  authoritative  call  and  ordination,  or 
by  spe<ial  appointment  of  God. 

The  seventies  are  ori^anized  into  various  councils  of 

•J 

seventy,  commonly  called  quorums.  Each  council  of 
seventy  has  seven  presidents,  chosen  out  of  the  seven- 
ty, one  of  the  seven  presiding  over  the  others  and  over 
the  whole  seventy.  The  se\*en  presidents  of  the  first 
council  of  seventies  also  preside  over  all  the  councilB 
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of  seventies,"  According  to  Elder  John  Jaques,  to 
whose  little  book  on  the  priesthood  I  am  indebted  for 
this  information,  there  were  in  1882  seventy -six  coun- 
cils of  seventies,  with  seventy  members  in  each  council 
when  complete.  Elders  are  organized  in  councils  of 
ninety-six,  each  council  having  a  president  and  two 
counciUora  Priests  are  organized  in  councils  of 
forty-eight,  each  with  a  president — who  must  be  a 
bishop — and  two  councillors.  Teachers  are  organized 
in  councils  of  twenty-four,  and  deacons  in  councils  of 
twelve,  each  with  a  president  and  two  councillors.^* 

In  the  society  of  saints,  there  are  territorial  divi- 
sions into  what  are  called  Stakes  of  Zion.  In  Utah, 
these  divisions  correspond  usually,  but  not  necessa- 
rily^ with  the  counties,  each  county  being  a  stake. 

"In  FelnnuurT  1835,  Joseph  Smith,  with  the  aid  of  the  recently  appointed 
apostles,  proceeded  to  organize  two  quorums  of  the  seyenties,  whose  duties 
vcre  to  assbt  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  church.  Each  quorum  liad  seven 
presidents,  and  these  constituted  the  councihi  of  the  two  organizations.  Jo- 
•eph  Youngsen,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  seventies,  gives  the  names  of  the 
presidents  of  the  first  quorum  only,  as  follows:  Uazen  Aldrich,  Joseph 
Voung,  L<eTi  W.  Hancock,  Leonard  Kich,  Zebedee  Coltrin,  Lyman  Sherman, 
tnd  Sylvester  Smith.  After  noting  the  changes  in  the  interval,  he  states 
that  in  187S  the  presidents  were  Young,  sen.,  Hancock,  Henry  Hcrriman, 
Albert  P.  Bockwood,  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  Jacob  Gates,  and  Joliu  Van  Cott. 
Hi§i.  of  Organ,  of  Seventies,  1-8.  In  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  their 
ball  at  Naavoo,  in  1S44,  it  is  stated  there  were  fifteen  quorums^-one  thousand 
ukI  fifty  in  all,  if  each  quorum  was  full.  Times  and  Seasons^  vi.  704. 

"  For  act  of  incorporation  of  Mormon  church,  1851,  see  Utahy  Acts  Legist, 
(«L  1866),  108;  8,  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii.  270;  number  and  wealth  of  churches, 
SewaUh  Census  Bepi,  1851-2,  45;  prayer  in  tho  family,  RobinsonCs  Sinners  and 
Baku*,  243-4;  church  property,  and  law  regulating  it,  Richardn^  Narr.,  MS., 
S3;  church  government,  Waras  J/usband  in  Utah,  1(>-17;  Mil.  Star,  iii.  07;  po- 
afeions  of  church  officials.  Id,,  xv.  709.  As  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  church  dignitaries,  the  order  of  voting,  as  prescribed  at  the  conference 
which  elected  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in  1880,  is  given.  The  twelve  apos- 
tles and  their  councillors;  the  patriarchs;  presidents  of  stakes  and  their 
councillors,  and  the  high-councils;  the  high-priests;  the  seventies;  the  ciders; 
the  bishops  and  their  councillors;  the  lesser  priesthood — priests,  teachers, 
and  deacons.  The  members  of  each  order  voted  standing  and  with  the  right 
band  uplifted,  and  finally  the  congregation  voted  in  the  same  manner.  S.  L, 
(My  Tribune,  Oct.  11,  1880.  On  faith  and  doctrine,  see  Jaqiws^  Church  of 
Jemu  Chrisi,  passim;  Hand-book  of  Reference,  passim;  Jaque^t'  Catechitm, 
pamm;  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  passim;  Richardn*  and  Little's  Com- 
peudium,  passim;  Articles  of  Our  Faith,  passim;  Pearl  of  O real  Price,  passim; 
Times  ana  Seasons,  passim;  MUlennidl  Star,  passim;  JJeseret  Newt,  passim; 
MqfcU*s  Catechism,  passim;  Pratt's  Pfrsecutions,  passim;  Pratt's  \  oice  of 
Warning,  passim;  Reynolds*  Bo-ik  of  AbraJiam,  passim;  and  many  other 
books,  pami^Ueti,  and  periodicals  by  various  members  and  dignitaries  of  the 
chnxch. 
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Every  stake  haa  a  president,  with  his  two  councillora, 
and  a  high-council,  consisting  of  twelve  high-priests." 
The  high-priests  assemble  in  council,  having  its  presi- 
dent and  two  councillors,  at  stated  times,  usually  once 
a  month,  for  conference  and  instruction.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  stake,  with  his  two  councillors,  presides  over 
the  high-council  of  that  stake,  which  has  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  and  whose  decisions  are  usuaUy, 
but  not  invariably,  final.  Appeals  are  had  to  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  several  councils  of  the  priesthood, 
but  such  appeals  are  seldom  taken.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  councils  is  ecclesiastical,  affecting  fellow- 
ship and  standing  only,  the  extreme  penalty  being 
excommunication. 

Each  stake  is  divided  into  wards,  the  number  being 
according  to  territory  and  population ;  over  each  wara 
presides  a  bishop,  with  his  two  councillors.  Each 
stake  and  each  ward,  as  a  rule,  has  its  own  meeting- 
house. There  are  about  twenty-five  stakes,  divided 
into  some  three  hundred  wards.  Salt  Lake  City  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  each  containing  for  the 
most  part  nine  ten-acre  blocks,  though  in  the  out- 
skirts they  are  larger.  Each  stake  holds  a  quarterly 
conference ;  and  the  church  holds  a  general  conference 
every  April  and  October. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  orders  of  priesthood 
and  organization  of  the  church  are  copied  essentially 
from  the  bible.  As  before  remarked,  the  Mormons 
believe  and  practise  what  their  sacred  books  teach, 
and  all  that  they  teach,  without  intended  misinter- 

'^Tho  standing  hi^h-council  at  the  stakes  of  Zion  f orms  a  qnorani  eqtialin 
anthority  in  the  a£faira  of  the  church,  in  all  its  dedsioDS,  to  the  quorum 
of  the  presidency,  or  to  the  travelling  hi^h-connuiL  Each  order  u  gor* 
emed  as  follows:  the  seventy,  by  seven  presidents,  one  of  whom  preaideaotw 
the  other  six;  and  as  many  additional  seventies  may  be  organised  aa  the  in- 
crease of  the  church  shall  demand.  The  president  of  the  high-priMts  ia  to 
preside  over  the  whole  church ;  the  president  of  the  elders  preside  over  ninety- 
six  elders;  the  president  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  over  forty-eight  priflate; 
the  president  of  the  teachers  over  twenty-four  teachers,  and  the  preaidflnt  ol 
the  deacons  over  twelve  deacons.  Should  the  president  of  the  cnnrch 
grets,  ha  ia  to  be  tried  before  the  common  conncil  of  the  chnrdi. 
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pretation,  elimination,  or  repudiation.  And  as  the 
book  of  Mormon  is  held  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
historical  portion  of  the  bible,  and  equally  with  it  the 
word  of  God ;  and  as  the  ideas  and  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  have 
been  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  study  and  lit- 
eral  interpretation  of  the  bible — though  with  some- 
thing added — it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  main  the 
Mormons  believe  what  the  bible  teaches,  and  that 
Mormonism  is  the  acceptation  of  the  bible,  the  whole 
of  it,  literally,  and  following  it  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sions. 

Tithing,    though    enjoined   by   divine    command, 
is  a  free-will  offering."    The  law  of  tithing  in  its 

^  Upon  the  matter  of  tithing,  Joseph  Smith  in  1831  had  three  several  rev- 

iittioiiB,  each  containing  a  claune  requiring  money  and  other  property  to  be 

nt  apart  for  general  use  in  the  chnrcn.     Tne  first  was  received  in  Feb.,  the 

neood  in  Blay,  and  the  last  in  Aug.  See  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  369;  v.  416, 

4G8.     Bat  it  was  not  nntil  several  years  later  that  an  organized  system  was 

fitaMiahftd,  by  revelation  dated  Far  West,  July  8,  1838.  See  Doctrine  and 

Goomofito,  382-3.    Daring  the  progress  of  settlements  at  Far  West,  the  qucs- 

tknof  taxation  was  brought  up  and  referred  to  the  prophet,  who  inquired  of 

ths  Lord,  and  received  answer  that  all  surplus  property  must  be  turned  over 

to  the  bishop  as  the  first  step,  after  which  one  tenth  oi  each  annual  interest 

ns  ako  to  oe  paid.    These  payments  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 

ipUoe  of  worship,  and  for  the  debts  of  the  presidency.    In  the  Millennial 

Star,  XXV.  474,  it  is  denied  that  the  priesthooa  receive  any  support  from  the 

tithing  fund,  and  asserted  that  it  is  expended  for  general  purposes  solely, 

neh  as  public  buildings,  roads,  assisting  immifl;ration.     The  twelve  apostles, 

|n  in  epistle  dated  Nauvoo,  Dec  13,  1841,  decmre  that  the  ti tiling  required 

V  'one  tenth  of  all  any  one  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  the  building 

^  the  temple,  and  one  tenth  part  of  all  his  increase  from  tliat  time  till  the 

Qoinpletion  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  money,  or  whatever  he  be  blessed  with. 

^7  in  this  place  are  laboring  every  tenth  day  for  the  house,  and  this  is  the 

^Jtiung  of  their  income,  for  they  have  nothing  else.*  Times  and  SeasoTis^  iii. 

^   Says  William  Hall:  '  When  I  came  to  Illinois,  I  gave,  as  was  required, 

^tenth  of  the  amoont  of  my  whole  estate  to  be  appropriated  to  the  building 

<tf  the  temple.    After  this,  annually,  I  gave  one  tenth  of  the  products  of  my 

'Va;  even  the  chickens,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  in  kind  were  turned 

^^t  with  m  like  share  of  the  grain.  *  Mormonism  Exposed,  6.   Mrs  Stcnhousc, 

Coring  her  first  winter  in  Salt  Lake  City,  made  1)onnet8  for  Brigham  Young's 

^VM,  for  which  a  bill  of  $250  was  presented  to  Young,  when  the  latter  gave 

ovden  that  the  amount  should  be  credited  to  the  btcniiouses  for  tithing. 

^^gMwonuin  in  Utah,  187-8.     There  are  two  colonies  of  Moi*nions  in  Arizona 

^  ate  free  from  territorial  and  county  taxes.     They  are  so  isolated  that  the 

^  of  collecting  amounts  to  more  than  the  taxes.     They  do  not  escape  tithes, 

^*tever.  JSUn  (Nev)  Daily  Independent,  Jan.  28, 1882.     During  the  construe- 

^  of  the  railroad  through  Utah,  Mormon  agents  collected  tithings  from  the 

nilroad  laborers.  8aU  Lake  Reporter,  Feb.  9,  18C9,  in  8.  F,  Times,  Feb.  19, 

UOOL    Should  a  laborer  be  idle  thirty  days,  the  tithing  office  claims  three 
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fulness  requires  the  tenth  of  the  surplus  pxx>perty  of 
members  coiuing  to  Zion  to  be  paid  into  the  church  as 
a  consecration,  and  after  that  one  tenth  of  increase  or 
earnings  annually.     This  is  to  be  used  for  the  poor,  for 

days  from  him,  on  the  gronmls  that  he  may  do  as  he  pleases  ^ith  twenty -s^-vexi 
davs.  but  he  has  uo  ri^ht  to  idle  awav  three  davs  beIoncin;r  to  the  Lord. 
Wd^tf.f,  in  San  Jwi  MtrcHr>i^  Mar.  14,  ImjT.  Says  llic'.iards:  *If  they  do  noi 
pay  their  tithes,  uochin,^  is  d  ^ne  to  compel  them  to  do  it;  they  are  only  re- 
miniled  of  the  case,  as  with  neglect  to  attend  meeting,  or  of  any  other  duty.' 
Sarr.,  MS.,  Gj-1.  At  the  conferonoe  held  at  Salt  Lake  C\X.y  on  Apiil 
6,  l5S»,  i:  waj  reported  that  the  t?ail  tirhin  j  receipts  for  the  ycir  endinf 
Dec.  31.  1>7J,  were  $4oS..'^i.S:  which  amount' it  had  cost  81S.9r»<5.7r>— paia 
the  bishop:! — to  collect.  >.  L.  C.  Tribtrie,  April  7. 1^^0.  This  rei*ort  includes 
only  the  liraucbc?  of  the  church  in  Ucah.  Coynor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bo»ton 
Eduratloui'.  J.i.maJ^  tbto-l  .S.  L.  City.  Not.  •2\  1S7S.  states  that  the  church 
has  an  inco!ite  of  al»out  $1.0A\iiOO  from  tithing.  Numerous  complaints  are 
made  from  tlie  church's  pulpits  against  deIin>{Uonts  who  have  failed  to  |>ay. 
Li  a  bo';«Ii  of  travels,  entitled  My  Firs*  Holiday,  B:kst4:to,  ISSl,  Caroline  IL 
Dall  wrongly  assorts  that  the  Scandinavian  Mormons  refuse  to  pay  tithes.  In 
almost  any  nninlter  of  the  I>€<rrft  y^rs  the  readier  may  lind  a  notice  calling 
upon  deliniiuents  to  pay  their  tithing.  In  the  issue  of  May  14,  1S">3,  the 
bi^Iiop  within  whose  j.:risdiction  a  saw-mill  is  in  operation  is  rcuiiude.1  that 
Iv.mber  is  wanted  at  the  public  yard;  and  in  the  numlx^r  of  July  *J0,  1S54,  the 
first  presilenoy  ca:!?  on  every  bishop  through. vjt  the  territory  to  furnish  at 
ouce  lists  s!:owing  who  have  yiaid  au  I  who  still  owe.  In  a  speech  by  Di-i:*ham, 
April  7.  l"^7;i.  he  said:  *When  I  reache.1  here  I  could  not  pay  one  tenth,  I 
c.iuM  u  't  ivr.y  ir.y  sarplu*,  I  could  not  cive  myall,  fori  had  nothing;.'  Drucret 
-\''  »'■'«.  April  -3.  1^73.  FinaLy.  at  the  jubilee  conference,  helil  in  celebration 
fif  liie  s.:i:ii-centenuial  of  the  chureh's  org;inLzatiou.  one  half  of  the  dclin(]ucnt 
tithes  thr  'ighout  tiie  whole  church,  the  amount  beini;  about  ^r>,900,  was  re- 
mitted.  The  <le3ervinjr  ii>>r  of  the  church  were  further  assisted  ou  this  occa- 
si>n  by  the  gift  •>!  G.ln.k}  head  of  mi!ch-co\is and  sheep,  anil  a  loan  of  about 
3l,<»i  b-i'ihels  of  wheat  until  after  harvest,  without  interest.  Circulars jrom 
thf  T^c.l'-^  Ap  *f>^,  S.  L.  City.  Apr.  IG,  ISSO. 

If  tithing  dues  are  satisfied  by  manual  labor,  the  workman  is  paid  from 
the  publio  stores  at  rates  which,  though  tixeil  from  time  to  time,  are  probo- 
bly  never  s>  low  as  those  paid  in  ready  money  elsewhere.  Captain  Barton 
opies  a  price -current  list  f-r  IStU).  too  lon*j  for  me  to  repeat  here,  bat 
whi«.h  will  Ih.'  rc'forrc  I  to  again  elsewhere,  and  remarks  that  wheat  is  qaoted 
nt  .^l.TiOiKT  hii^Ii''*!,  more  than  double  its  current  value  at  the  time  m  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Ci*y  c/  tkf  Saints,  3S9.  Mrs  Waitc  states  that 
when  t!;c  p'.>jr  clamore.l,  in  lSO'J-3.  Ivcause  the  tithing-offico  price  of  floor 
w.is  $  >  per  huudn.'il.  they  were  assured  that  thongh  flour  would  undoubtedly 
ptill  advance  in  price,  the  cost  to  them  would  be  no  greater.  But  the  fof- 
lowin:;  winter,  whrn.  owing  t->  the  demand  from  the  mining  res^ons  of  Idaho 
aii«l  rhewliere.  flour  rose  rapidly  in  price,  the  tithins^-oflico  charged  $rj  per 
hundreil.  Tiiis  caused  so  crcat  an  excitement  that  Bri^ham  deemed  it  neoes- 
siry  ti>  interfere,  and  the  price  was  rciluced  to  $(3  agam.  It  is  complained 
in  the  lJ'<'r  f  A'-t-j  of  Jan.  10,  lVt2.  that  merchants  are  paying  33  per  cent 
more  for  b-.itt<'r  than  tithing-housc  rates,  and  that  this  action  had  draun  the 
saints  away  from  the  tithing-house.  anil  thus  forced  the  laborers  on  the  tem- 
ple to  eat  their  bread  wi:)]out  butter.  This  waA  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when 
such  action  might  n>>t  1h.»  alto^rether  unexpected;  but  we  find  six  months 
later  another  c.>mplaint,  ropurtiug  that  fn^m  March  *29th  to  July  llth  there 
had  only  Ihh'm  roc».ive«l ,"».  ll.lij  pound*  of  butter,  '2.o34}  of  cheese,  and  1,1 92^ 
dozens  of  egg^.  an  I  inquiring  h>>w  f.ist  the  woik  would  proceed  at  this  rate  ol 
supply.  Id.,  July  .4,  lSo:2.     The  revelation  escabbshing  tithing  was  followed 
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building  or  other  church  purposes,  and  for  the  support 
of  those  engaged  in  church  business.  There  are  no 
salaried  preachers.  Tithing  is  paid  in  kind  to  the 
bishop,  who  renders  a  strict  account,  the  whole  finan- 

ten  cUyi  later  by  another,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  church  fund 
ahonld  be  difposed  of  by  a  council  composed  of  the  first  presidency,  the 
bishop  ond  his  oooncil,  and  the  high -council.  This  revelation,  which  is  not 
giTen  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, on  p.  383  of  the  edition  of  1876,  and  also  in  the  Mil.  Star,  xvi.  183.  The 
twelve,  in  an  epistle  dated  Nauvoo,  Dec.  13,  1841,  direct  that  all  money  and 
other  property  designed  for  tithings  be  paid  to  President  Joseph  Smith, 
trustee  in  trust.  Times  and  Seasons,  iiL  027.  Smith  had  been  chosen  to  this 
office  some  time  before  by  a  general  conference,  at  Quincy,  111.  Id.,  ii.  570. 
After  Smith,  each  president  has  held  the  position  in  turn.  W.  Richards, 
oditor  of  the  Destret  News,  describes  the  system  of  accounts  in  use  at  the 
genmal  tithing-office,  in  his  number  of  Nov.  29,  1851.  A  debtor  and  credit 
sooonnt  was  kept  on  a  ledger,  with  all  persons  who  paid  tithing.  When  an 
locofant  was  settled  in  full,  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  general  tithing 
raoord,  or  the  book  of  '  The  Law  of  the  Lord,'  and  a  certificate  of  non-in- 
debtedness given  to  the  person  paying,  which  was  evidence  in  case  of  a 
demand  from  the  bishop  of  his  ward.  Four  kinds  of  certificates  were  is* 
ned  at  this  time:  one  for  property  tithing  due  previous  to  Sept.  10,  1851; 
Qoe  for  property  tithing  due  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  a  confer- 
ence of  the  date  mentioned;  and  one  each  for  labor  and  produce  tithing. 
These  were  all  for  the  year  1851,  after  which  only  the  labor  and  produce 
tithes  would  be  required  until  a  future  conference  should  authorize  a  new  levy. 
The  business  of  appraising  property  belongs  of  right  to  the  presiding  bishop, 
bat  he  may  send  one  of  his  clerks  to  attend  to  the  matter.  It  has  been 
charged  against  Joseph  Smith  that  his  entire  wealth  was  acquired  by  the 
divernon  of  tithes,  llie  prophet,  at  his  own  estimate,  had  property  worth 
one  million  dollars  about  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  then  at  the  head  of 
iffuTB  in  planning  and  laying  out  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  His  estimates,  based 
upon  his  taith  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  may  have  been  not  unreasonable; 
but  with  the  crash  of^the  falling  walls  of  his  temple  came  ruin  to  his  estate. 
As  the  general  conduct  of  the  church  under  Brigham  was  peaceful,  and 
therefore  progressive  compared  with  the  disastrous  rule  of  his  predecessor, 
io  opportunities  increased,  not  only  for  augmenting  private  fortunes,  but 
for  the  circulation  of  scandal.  A  writer  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Juno 
2S»  1879,  asserts  that  durinff  Brigham's  term  of  ofiice  he  received  about 
113,000.000  in  tithes,  of  which  *  about  ^,000,000  was  squandered  on  his 
fyndly,*  and  dying,  left  the  remainder  to  be  quarrelled  over  by  his  heirs  and 
8«gns,  including  the  church.  Li  July  1859  Horace  Greeley  visited  Brig- 
ham,  who  said:  *  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  church  who  has  not  a  regular 
osUing  apart  from  the  church's  service,  and  I  never  received  one  farthinff 
fnMn  her  treasury.  If  I  obtain  anything  from  the  tithing-house,  I  am  charged 
with  and  pay  for  it,  iust  as  any  one  else  would ...  I  am  called  rich,  and  con- 
■der  myself  worth  $250,000;  but  no  dollar  of  it  was  ever  paid  me  by  the 
clnvch,  nor  for  any  service  as  a  minister  of  the  everlostiDs  gospel.  I  lost 
iMsrly  all  I  had  when  we  were  broken  up  in  Missouri  and  driven  from  that 
state.  I  was  nearly  stripped  again  when  Joseph  Smith  was  murdered,  and 
«e  were  driven  from  Illinois;  but  nothing  was  ever  made  up  to  me  bv  the 
flhuchf  nor  by  anjy  one.  I  believe  I  know  how  to  acquire  property,  and  how 
ts  take  care  of  it.  Overland  Journey  to  California,  213-14.  The  governor,  in 
lus  message  to  the  legislature  in  1882,  stated  that  tithing  should  bo  prohib- 
ited. The  message  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  the  ques- 
tion beingone  of  a  purely  religious  character  did  not  call  for  legislative 
Mtioii.     *The  payment  of  tithing,  like  contributions  for  missionary,  charita- 
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cial  system  being  in  the  hands  of  the  bishopric,  bat 
supervised  by  the  trustee  in  trust  through  the  aid  of 
an  auditing  committee.  The  names  of  those  who  do 
not  keep  the  law  of  tithing  shall  not  be  enrolled  with 
the  people  of  God;  neither  shall  their  genealogy  be 
kept. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  revelation  is  continued. 
God's  ways  are  immutable;  past  and  present  to  him 
are  as  one;  what  he  has  done,  that  he  continues  to  do; 
what  was  right  five  thousand  years  ago  is  right  now. 
If  God  spoke  to  Abraham  and  Solomon,  and  gave 
them  more  wives  than  one,  even  giving  to  David  his 
neighbor  s  wives,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
do  the  same  with  Joseph  and  Brigham.  There  is 
nothing  which  God  has  ever  done  and  sanctioned  that 
he  may  not  do  and  sanction  now;  otherwise  he  is  not 
an  omniscient^  omnipotent,  unchangeable,  all-wise,  and 
perfect  being.  Every  member  of  the  church  may 
hold  communion  with  God  relative  to  his  own  affairs; 
revelations  for  the  church  are  only  given  through  its 
head. 

As  through  Christ  alone  man  may  be  saved,  in 
order  that  the  souls  of  many  millions  who  never  heard 
of  him  may  not  be  all  of  them  lost,  baptism  for  the 
dead,  and  thereby  salvation,  was  revealed,  as  was  also 
celestial  marriage. 

Nature  is  dual.  An  unmarried  man  or  woman  is 
and  forever  must  be  an  imperfect  creature.  There 
are  marriages  for  time  and  marriages  for  eternity.  A 
celestial  marriage  is  a  marriage  of  God,  and  those  thus 

Itle,  and  other  church  purposes,  by  the  members  of  other  relxgioaa  bodies,  is 
irloarly  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  \vith  whicli,  as  law-makers,  we  liavo  nothing 
what  jvcr  to  do,  so  long  as  the  free  exercise  thereof  does  DOt  interfere  with 
the  rijhts  aud  Ulierties  uf  others.  Tithing  is  not,  as  wo  understand  it,  m 
new  doctrine,  for,  as  a  religious  privile^'c  and  duty,  Abraham  paid  tithes  to 
^Iclcliisedck  al>out  four  thousand  years  ago.  \Vc  arc  not  aware,  howerci', 
that  ox.icti'ius  of  titliingj  arc  made  in  this  territory*,  even  by  ecclesiasticsl 
authority;  hut  supposing  thev  were,  there  is  uo  law  by  which  payment  cuk 
he  cn:orccd,  nor  is  it  likely  there  ever  will  l)o,  for  it  is  a  matter  not  within 
t!ic  constitutional  pi'ovinco  of  legislative  enactment.  If  any  citizen  in  tbt 
territory  feeld  a;;<;rievetl  by  reason  uf  the  payment  of  tithes  or  other  church 
d«)natiou3,  he  holds  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands  by  simply  renouncing 
ucci,iou  With  any  Fcli£;ious  body  rc^uirin^  such  donations,* 
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joined  can  never  be  divorced,  except  by  the  power  of 
God.  If  a  man's  wife  d  ies  and  he  marries  another,  and  she 
dies  and  he  marries  a  third,  believing  in  resurrection 
and  a  life  of  purity  beyond  the  grave  but  repudiating 
polygamy,  how  will  he  manage  with  his  plural  wives 
m  heaven?  She  who  dies  unmarried  cannot  enter  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  God ;  but  as  a  man  may  be  bap- 
tized for  the  dead  and  so  save  their  souls,  so  he  may  be 
sealed  to  a  husbandless  woman  in  heaven.  There  is  a 
difference  between  marriage  and  sealing;  the  former  is 
secular,  and  the  latter  both  secular  and  celestial,  as  it 
may  be  either  for  time  or  for  eternity,  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  and  with  the  living  or  with  the  dead.  A 
woman  may  be  sealed  to  one  man  for  time  and  to 
another  for  eternity,  the  former  being  still  living.^* 

^  Gentile  marriage  and  divorce  are  not  recognized  aa  valid  in  the  Mormoo 

dmrch.     In  its  early  days,  the  church  had  do  marriage  ordinances  of  its  own, 

and  the  requirements,  conditions,  and  ceremonies  incident  to  the  rite  were 

nmilar  to  those  of  the  various  protestant  sects.     Nor  had  it  officials  legally 

qnalifiad  to  marry,  other,  perhaps,  than  a  few  such  men  as  Sidney  Rigdon, 

vbo,  having  been  duly  appointed  to  preside  over  churches  of  other  denomi- 

Mtiona,  were  still  competent  to  joiu  in  legal  marriage.     In  1836,  when  the 

dmrch  was  three  years  old  and  the  Kirtland  temple  about  to  be  dedicated, 

nt  find  Joaeph  petitioning  the  court  of  Medina  county,  Ohio,  for  liceusca 

Citting  his  elders  to  perform  marriage  ceremouies,  which  authority  liad 
refnwd  them  by  the  Gcausa  county  court.  Mil.  Star,  xv.  708. 
Later,  when  the  church  had  gained  power,  the  result  of  more  complete 
wamiiation,  Josei>h  announced,  as  its  belief  respecting  marriage,  that  it 
'ihoald  be  solemnised  in  a  public  meeting,  or  feast,  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pwe,*  and  that  the  celebrant  should  be  *a  presiding  high-puest,  bishop,  elder, 
or  priest.'  But  no  prohibition  was  issued  against  marriage  by  any  other 
*n«K)rity.  Neither  were  church-members  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  the 
cbarch,  though  any  so  doing  would  be  considered  weak  in  the  faith.  In  the 
<|lition  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  published  at  S.  L.  City  in  1876,  a  revcla- 
^of  the  prophet's  purporting  to  explain  1st  Cor.,  vii.  14,  is  construed  aa 
Mdding  marriages  between  believers  and  unbelievers.  Ann  Eliza  Webb, 
*ho  was  twice  married  according  to  Mormon  practice,  once  by  Brigham,  and 
afterward  to  him,  thus  describes  the  ceremonies:  After  registration,  which 
^dodes  name,  ace,  place  of  birth,  with  county,  state,  or  country,  *  wc  went 
^le  Brigham  Young,  who  was  waiting  for  us,'  and  who  asked,  '  Do  you, 
Brotiicr  James  Dee,  take  Sister  Ann  Eliza  Webb  by  the  right  hand,  to  rc- 
^Ts  her  nnto  yourself,  to  be  vour  lawful  and  wedded  wife,  and  you  to  bo 
^  lawful  and  wedded  husband,  for  time  and  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and 
pnodae  on  your  \yait  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  ordinances 
P^taining  to  this  holy  matrimony,  in  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  do- 
<Bgthis  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  free 
Jul  and  accord?'  *Yes.'  'Do  you.  Sister  Ann  Eliza  Webb,  take  Brother 
^•aes  Dee  by  the  right  hand,  and  give  yourself  to  him,  to  be  his  lawful  and 
^'Mlded  wiff,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on 
Tonrpart  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  riehts,  and  ordinances  i)ertaining 
to  tius  hoW  matrimony,  hi  the  now  and  everlasting  covenant,  doing  this  in 
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A  sacred  duty  is  the  constant  effort  to  convert  all 
men  throughout  the  world  to  a  belief  in  the  divinity 

the  presenoo  of  Gk>d,  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  free  will  and 
accord?'  ^Yes.'  'In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  holy  priesthood,  I  pronounce  you  legally  and  lawfully  husband  and 
wife,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity.  And  I  seal  upon  you  the  blessings  of  the 
hol^  resurrection,  with  power  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  lirst  resur- 
rection, clothed  with  glory,  immortality,  and  everlasting  lives;  and  I  seal 
npon  you  the  blessings  of  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities,  and 

Jowers,  and  exaltations,  together  with  the  blessings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
acob.  And  I  say  unto  ^oa.  Bo  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  that  you  may  have  joy  and  rejoicing  in  your  prosperity  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  All  these  blessings,  together  with  all  other  blessings  per- 
taining to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  I  seal  npon  your  beads,  tnrooch 
your  faithfulness  unto  the  end,  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  m 
the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghost.  Amen.'  *The 
scribe  then  entered  the  date  of  the  marriage,  together  with  the  names  of  my 
motlier  and  the  one  or  two  friends  who  accompanied  us. '  When  the  marriage 
is  a  polvgamous  one,  the  wife  stands  on  the  left  of  her  husband,  and  the  bride 
at  her  left  hand.  The  president  then  puts  this  question  to  the  wife:  *Are 
you  willing  to  give  this  woman  to  your  husband,  to  be  his  lawful  and  wedded 
wife  for  time  and  for  all  eternity?  If  you  are,  yon  will  manifest  it  by  plae- 
ing  her  right  hand  within  the  right  hand  of  your  husband.'  The  right  hands 
of  the  husband  and  bride  being  thus  joined,  the  wife  takes  her  husband  by 
the  left  arm,  as  in  walking,  and  the  ceremony  then  proceeds  as  in  the  nuumer 
quoted  above.  Young's  }V\fe  No.  10,  388.  Mrs  Stenhouse,  who  gave  a  p(H 
lygamous  wife  to  her  husband,  states  that  in  her  case  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  altar,  her  husband  kneeling  on  one  side,  and  the  two  womea 
opx)osito  him;  the  wife  being  required  to  join  the  hands  of  the  contracting 
pai'tics  ns  in  the  other  cose;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  she  afterward  tooE 
her  husband's  arm.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  three  would  render  this  im- 
practicable. See  Tell  It  All,  453-4.  Of  course,  as  these  ceremonies  took  place 
m  the  endowment  house,  the  temple  robes  were  worn. 

But  apart  from  ordinary  marriage  as  known  among  geutilea,  remarriage  of 
converts  and  poly|;amous  unions,  the  church  in  its  ^nelicence,  by  an  addi' 
tional  marriage  nte,  secures  to  her  cliildren  eternal  salTation  accompanied 
with  permanent  |)osition8  of  rank.  This  is  effected  by  the  ceremony  known 
as  spiritual  mamago,  based  upon  the  following  tenets:  No  unmarried  man  or 
woman  can  be  eternally  s:.  »'ed.  One  woman  can  save  one  man  only;  bat  a 
man  can  be  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  women. 
Scaling  may  be  either  for  the  dead,  or  for  those  yet  alive.  Persona  sealed  on 
earth  need  not  necessarily  live  together.  Brigham,  in  a  diBConrse  delivered 
in  Xauvoo,  Apr.  G,  1845,  announces  the  doctrine  in  the  following  langoage: 
'And  I  would  say,  as  no  man  can  be  perfect  without  the  woman,  so  no  wo- 
man can  bo  perfect  without  a  man  to  lead  her.  I  tell  you  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  the  bosom  of  eternity;  and  I  say  so  to  every  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth: 
if  he  wishes  to  be  saved,  he  cannot  bo  saved  without  a  woman  by  his  side. 
This  is  spiritual  wifcism,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  wives.*  /tmes  w»i 
ScuHons^  vi.  055.  '  No  woman  can  be  scaled  to  two  nusbands;  she  must  chooM 
which  it  shall  bo  whom  she  will  marry  for  eternity.  The  man  can  be  aoaled 
to  us  many  wives  as  ho  pleases.  If  the  husband  will  be  baptized  fora  ionner 
huslKind  who  perhaps  died  out  of  the  church,  then  it  leaves  the  wife  at  lib* 
erty  to  make  that  choice.  If  she  feels  that  her  second  husband  ia  her  pnf* 
erence,  she  cah  bo  baptized  for  some  dea«l  female,  and  have  her  sealed  to  bsr 
dead  husband,  so  as  to  secure  his  coniugal  happiness  forever.'  Mn  Hickardf 
Inner  Facts,  MS.,  5.  *  If  a  husband  has  lost  his  wife  by  death,  before  liehad 
the  opportunity  of  attending  to  this  holy  ordinance,  and  securing  her  at  hii 
lawful  wife  for  eternity,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  second  ^  ife,  tirsti  to  be 
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of  Joseph  Smith's  mission.     To  this  end  are  sent  forth 
proselyting  ministers,  elders  of  the  church,  selected  hj 

■f  lad  or  married  to  the  hiulMuid,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  deoeaaed  wife, 
for  aU  etermty;  and,  aecondly,  to  be  married  for  time  and  etemitv  herselt', 
to  tlie  aame  man.     Thna,  by  this  holy  ordinance,  both  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing wile  will  be  hit  in  the  eternal  worlds.    But  if,  previous  to  marriage  for 
eternity,  a  woman  lose  her  husband  by  death,  and  marry  a  second,  and  if  her 
first  bui^Muid  was  a  good  man,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  second  husbaud  to 
be  Diarried  to  her  for  eternity,  not  for  herself,  but  in  the  name  of  her  deceased 
liaaband,  while  he  himself  can  only  be  married  to  her  for  time;  aod  he  ia 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  covenant  to  deliver  her  up,  and  all  her  children,  to  her 
deceased  husband,  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection.'   Waiters  Mormon 
Prophet^  173.     'A  man  can  either  have  a  woman  sealed  to  him  as  his  con- 
aort  for  this  world  only,  or  he  can  have  her  sealed  to  him  both  for  this  world 
mm  well  as  for  the  world  to  come — she  is  A.  's  wife  while  she  is  on  earth,  buf 
aha  becomes  B.*s  as  soon  as  she  has  reached  heaven.     Or  again,  a  woman — a. 
apinatery  for  instance — who  has  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  any  deceased 
laint*  and  who  wishes  to  become  his  consort  in  the  world  to  come,  can  be 
tr#|***l  to  him  by  proxy  by  becoming  the  wife  of  some  living  saint.     She  has. 
fiiBt  to  be  sealed  on  earth  before  she  can  obtain  the  necessary  introduction 
into  beaven.     When  a  woman  is  said  to  be  sealed  to  a  man,  it  docs  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  she  is  married  to  him.     It  may  mean  marriage,  or  it  maj 
nrnpiv  amount  to  an  arrangement  to  marry,  to  be  consummated  in  the  next 
Wur.d,  Qttde  either  directly  between  the  two  parties,  or  by  proxy  by  another 
party  in  place  of  one  of  the  two  iuterested  parties  who  is  dead, . .  .even  if 
ihe  prefers  being  the  consort  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Moses,  Job,  etc.,  for  the 
Uormon  spiritual- wife  doctrine  even  ventures  to  go  the  length  of  this! '  Mar- 
tkall^  Through  America^  186.     Mrs  Stenhouse  says  President  Ileber  C.  Kim- 
ball upon  one  oociision  introduced  her  to  five  of  his  wives  in  succcsiiion,  and 
upon  being  asked,  *Are  these  all  you  have  got?'  replied,  *0  dear!  no.     1- 
l^ve  a  few  more  at  home,  and  about  fifty  more  scattered  over  the  earlli  some- 
vbere.     1  have  never  seen  them  since  they  were  sealed  to  mo  in  Nauvoo,  and 
1  hope  I  never  shall  again.'  Expoai  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  91-2.     iSco  also,  in 
this  connection,  Grten*8  Mormonism,   180-9*2;  Ltv*8  Mormonism   (Jnveiled, 
l(k>-72. 

Brigham,  as  head  of  the  church,  claimed  authority  not  only  to  marry,  but 
also  to  uivoroe  at  wilL  No  law's  delay,  no  filing  of  bills,  summoning  wi  tnesscs,^ 
or  learned  decision  granting  absolute  or  partial  severance,  accompanied  bv 
partial  or  impartial  award  of  property  and  the  custody  of  infants,  was  rcquirea. 
Uiven  the  approbation  of  the  chief,  and  the  rest  followed  as  speedily  as  a  clerk 
eoold  write  the  oertilicate  and  receive  the  fee.  In  a  district  removed  from 
the  capital,  only  the  consent  of  the  bishop  is  necessary,  and  the  bill  of  divoroe- 
■lent  ia  a  very  simple  writing.  *  March  18,  1871.  To  whomsoever  it  may 
coDcem.  This  is  to  certify,  in  the  beginning  of  18G9  when  I  gave  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  Sarah  Ann  Lowry  I  gave  to  her  for  the  good  of  her  four  children 
the  following  property,  viz. :  a  parcel  of  land  of  about  nine  acres  enclosed  all 
aroond,  with  a  house  of  two  rooms  and  one  cow  oud  heifer.  William  C.  lUt- 
tcr.'  The  customary  fee  is  ten  dollars,  and  Mrs  Waito  relates  an  instance  in 
which  a  woman  who  had  been  granted  a  divorce  was  told  by  Briglinm  that 
the  act  was  null  until  the  money  was  paid,  l^hc  Mormon  Prophet,  23^.  Tlia 
Icdlowing  is  copied  from  note  O,  app.  to  PadditcJi's  Madam*'.  La  Tour:  *Au 
Englishwoman  who  abandoned  her  husband  and  children  for  tiie  purpose  of 
fitbering  with  the  saints  to  Zion  has  been  divorced  and  remarricil  live  times 
anoo  she  came  to  Utah.  The  present  writer  has  lived  within  half  a  block  of 
a  woman  who,  after  being  divorced  from  live  husbands,  is  now  living  in  poIyg« 
amy  with  the  sixth;  ana  one  of  our  district  judges  reports  the  ca£:c  of  au 
tklerly  aainteaa,  livuig  near  the  place  in  which  he  holds  court,  who  has  been 
divorced  fourteen  timet.' 
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the  authorities  and  called  hy  the  saints  assembled  at 
the  general  semiannual  conferences  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Neither  age  nor  pecuniary  condition  governs 
the  selection.  They  may  be  men  or  boys,  rich  or 
poor;  but  they  must  have  faith  and  integrity,  and  go 
forth  without  purse  or  scrip,  relying  alone  upon  the 
hand  of  God  to  feed  them.  An  elder  is  likewise 
selected  by  the  church  authorities  to  preside  over 
each  mission.  Thus  has  been  visited  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  book  of  Mormon  being  mean- 
while translated  into  many  languages.  And  a  Per- 
petual Emigration  Fund  Company  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  has  advanced  the  funds  to  bring  out 
thousands  to  Zion,  the  money  being  paid  back  by  the 
immigrant  after  his  arrival^  as  he  has  been  able  to 
earn  it. 

Temple  building  is  a  characteristic  work,  and  is 
prompted  by  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  will  some 
day  come  suddenly  to  his  temple.  Hence  the  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  practised  by  Christ's  people  in  order 
to  prepare  for  him  a  fitting  place  of  reception.  Won- 
ders in  this  direction  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
poor  and  wandering  people,  at  Kirtland,  at  Nauvoo, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  St  George,  Manti,  and  Logan. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  Temple  block,  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  which  is  the  tabernacle,  the  smaller 
church  building,  and  the  new  temple,  stands  a  plain 
two-story  adobe  structure  known  as  the  Endowment 
House.  Here  are  conducted  the  most  secret  and 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  church,  which  may  be  termed 
religio-niasonic  ceremonies,  illustrative  of  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man.  Here  also  are  performed  the 
rites  of  baptism  for  the  dead,  anointing  with  oil,  mar- 
riaj^c,  and  other  ceremonies,  by  which  the  convert  is 
endowed  with  the  special  grace  of  Gtxl,  receives  his 
inlieritance  as  a  child  of  God,  and  is  made  a  partaker 
of  the  fulness  of  all  the  blessings  of  religion.  All 
these  rites  should  properly  be  performed  in  the  temple, 
which  on  its  completion  will  supersede  the  endowment 
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house,  and  in  which  special  apartments  are  being  con- 
structed for  these  purposes." 

*^  The  ceremony  of  Endowment,  or  aa  it  is  termed,  going  through  the  en- 
dowment house,  occupies  usually  about  eight  hours,    it  h^  been  described 
at  length  by  several  persons  who  have  experienced  it,  and  I  sive  herewith  a 
condensation  of  the  most  reliable  accounts.    Minor  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  days  of  Joseph  Smith,  but,  in  the  main,  the  rites  are  as  they 
were  in  the  beginmng.    Certain  days  in  each  week,  throughout  the  year,  are 
•et  apart,  upon  which  candidates  present  themselves  at  the  endowment  house, 
as  early  as  seven  o'clock  a.  m.     Each  is  required  to  bring  a  bottle  of  the  best 
olive-oil,  and  supposed  to  bring  his  robes  also,  although  it  is  common  to 
borrow  the  latter  from  friends,  tor  the  first  appearance,  after  which  every 
0ood  Mormon  possesses  his  own.     These  garments  are  described  as  follows: 
The  temple  robe,  alike  for  both  sexes,  is  a  long,  loose,  flowing  garment,  made 
of  white  linen  or  bleached  muslin,  and  reaching  to  the  ankle.     It  is  gathered 
to  a  band  sufficiently  long  to  pass  around  the  body  from  the  right  shoulder 
midemeath  the  left  arm,  thus  leaving  the  latter  free.     A  linen  belt  holds  it 
in  place.     The  women  wear  a  head  covering  made  of  a  large  square  of  Swiss 
moalin,  gathered  in  one  comer  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cap  to  fit  the  head,  the 
remainder  falling  duwn  as  a  veil.     For  the  men,  a  round  piece  of  linen,  dra\i'n 
up  'with  a  string  and  a  bow  in  front,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  Scotch 
cap,  is  used.     The  under  garment,  which  is  also  alike  for  both  sexes,  is  a  sort 
of  jacket  and  trousers  together,  something  like  the  night-dresses  made  for 
children;  and  is  worn  night  and  day.     When  changed,  only  an  arm  or  a  leg 
most  be  removed  at  once,  the  fresh  garment  being  thus  put  on  as  tlie 
other  is  taken  ofit.     This  garment  protects  from  disease,  and  even  death, 
for   the   bullet  of  an  enemy  will  not  penetrate  it.     The  prophet  Joseph 
carelessly  left  off  this  garment  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  had  he  not 
done  so,  he  would  have  escaped  unharmed.     Over  the  inner  garment  the  men 
wear  an  ordinary  shirt,  and  the  women  a  white  skirt.     White  stockings  and 
t  pair  of  white  linen  slippers  complete  the  costume.     Entering  the  building, 
the  candidate's  own  name  and  age  are  registered,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
parents.     The  candidates  hand  in  their  oil,  remove  their  shoes,  and  pass  with 
their  bundles  of  clothing  into  a  bath-room  divided  down  the  middle  by  a 
heavy  cartain  which  separates  the  sexes.     Here  the  ceremony  of  puridcation 
it  pOTormed,  the  women  being  washed  by  women,  and  the  men  by  men.     The 
person  washed  is  informed  that  he  or  she  is  now  cleansed  from  the  blood  of 
this  generation,  and  if  faithful,  shall  never  be  subject  to  the  plagues  and  mis- 
vies  which  are  about  to  come  upon  the  earth.     Next  follows  the  anointing. 
The  oil  is  poured  from  a  large  horn  into  the  hand  of  the  person  officiating,  and 
applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  and  feet  of  the  canfUdate. 
The  eyes  are  touched,  that  they  may  be  quick  to  see;  the  ears,  that  the  hear- 
ing may  be  sharp;  the  mouth,  to  b^tow  wisdom  upon  speech;  and  the  feet, 
that  they  be  swift  to  run  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.     Then  a  new  name,  which 
is  rarely  to  be  mentioned,  is  whispered  into  the  ear,  and  all  are  marched  into 
room  No.  2,  where  they  are  seated,  the  sexes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
snd  facing  each  other.     Here  they  are  told  by  a  priest  that  any  person  not 
strong  enouffh  to  proceed  may  retire;  but  if  any  portion  of  the  ceremony  is 
disclosed,  the  throat  of  the  person  so  offending  will  be  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
Those  faltering,  if  any,  having  retired,  the  remainder  are  taken  into  room  No. 
3,  where  a  representation  of  the  creation,  the  temptation,  and  fall  is  given. 
Each  candidate  then  puts  on  over  his  robe  an  apron  of  white  linen,  uix>n 
which  are  sewn  pieces  of  green  silk  representing  fig-leaves,  and  also  the  cap 
or  veiL     All  good  Mormons  are  buried  in  their  endowment  robes,  and  the  veil 
worn  by  the  w<mien  covers  their  faces  when  they  are  consimied  to  the  grave. 
In  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  this  veil  in  to  be  lifted  by  the  husband; 
otherwise  no  woman  can  see  the  face  of  the  almighty  in  the  next  world.     This 
~  i  the  first  degree;  and  the  initiated  are  now  driven  out  of  Eden  into  room  No. 
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The  order  of  exercises  in  the  tabernacle,  which 
seats  seven  thousand  persons,  is  much  the  same  as 
in  orthodox  evangelical  churches,  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  prayer  and  singing,  and  sometimes  singing 
and  administering  the  sacrament  in  the  middle  of  a 
discourse.  The  speaker  seldom  knows  that  he  is  to 
speak  until  called  upon  by  the  moderator,  who  regfj" 
lates  the  services,  and  makes  the  selection  under  inspi- 
ration, announcing  the  name  of  the  person  sometimes 
without  knowing  whether  he  is  in  the  house,  or  even 
in  the  city.  The  singing  is  very  fine,  the  organ,  con- 
structed wholly  by  Mormon  artisans,  being  the  largest 

4,  which  represents  the  world,  where  they  enooanter  many  temptAtioiis,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  false  gospel  preached  hy  methodista,  faAptistB,  etc.  FioallT 
St  Jaoies  and  St  John  appear  anu  proclaim  the  tme  gospel  of  Monnonism,  which 
all  gladly  embrace.  After  this  t  bey  receive  certain  ffripaand  paas- words,  and 
all  arc  arranged  in  a  circle,  kneel,  and  the  women  lower  their  veilsL  Tbeii» 
with  the  right  hand  uplifted,  an  oath  is  taken  to  avenf^  the  death  of  Joseph 
Smith,  jun. ,  npon  the  gentiles  who  had  caosed  his  morder,  to  teach  the  chiklraa 
of  the  clinrch  to  do  likewise,  to  obey  implicitly  and  withoat  marmnr  or  qoestioo 
all  commands  of  the  pricstboo<l,  to  refrain  from  adnltcry,  and  finally,  eternal 
secrecy  concerning  all  that  transpired  in  the  endowment  house  is  promised. 
Tlien  comes  an  uldrcss,  after  which  another  room  is  entered,  loading  from 
which  ifl  a  door  with  a  hole  in  it,  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  men 
approach  this  door  in  turn  and  ask  to  enter.  Then  a  person  behind  the  door 
reaches  through  the  opening,  and  with  knife  in  hand  cuts  a  certain  matk  on 
the  left  breast  of  the  shirt,  another  over  the  abdomen,  and  one  over  the  right 
knee,  which  marks  are  faithfully  copied  by  the  women  in  their  own  garments 
after  returning  to  their  homes.  The  man  then  mentions  his  new  name,  gi^'cs 
the  grip  of  the  third  degree,  and  is  permitted  to  pass  in.  This  is  called  go- 
ing beiiind  the  veiL  When  the  men  arc  all  in,  each  woman  b  passed  thnmsh 
by  her  husband,  or  having  none,  by  one  of  the  brethren.  This  concludes  the 
ceremony,  with  the  exception  of  marriage,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 
Of  tliesc  ceremonies  MrsStenhouse,  from  whose  account  the  forgoing  is  partly 
tuheu,  says:  *Alx>ut  what  was  done  in  Nauvoo,  I  can  only  speak  by  hear- 
say, but  have  been  told  many  strange  and  revolting  stories  aooat  the  cers- 
m<}i)ic8  which  were  there  perfonned.  Of  the  endowments  in  Utah,  everything 
was  Ix.'autifully  neat  and  clean,  and  I  wish  to  say  most  distinctly  that,  al- 
though the  initiation  appears  now  to  my  mind  as  a  piece  of  the  most  ridicnloos 
absurdity,  there  was,  nevertheless,  nothing  in  it  mdeoent  or  immoral.  EhQ' 
lUhiromaa  in  Uinh,  1110-2.  For  more  on  endowment  ceremonies,  see  Morvu 
at  Jfom^,  *20fl;  Stnihoaw'x  Eiifilisliwom'in,  155-201;  TV// /T  ^4 /A,  253-0, 514-15; 
Dead'r'H  Lifr  in  Utah,  480-502;  Uwle'ii  Morm.,  80-101,  108-0;  lVorthintfUm'9 
Womofi  in  Jia/flf,  591-2;  Burton  n  City  of  SainUt,  271-2;  Young  9  \V\ft  No. 
ID.  350-72;  S.  L.  Herald,  Mar.  31,  1881;  Tribune,  Nov.  16,  1878;  S«)t.  28^ 
1879;  Utah  lite,  Dec  12.  1871;  8,  F,  Bulletin,  1878,  Nor.  16;  1879,  May^ 
Oct  2,">;  Herald,  July  27,  1852;  lied  Bluff  Sentinel,  Nov.  30,  1878;  Sae, 
Union,  Sept.  2r>,  1858;  Rfi\-Union,  Oct.  1,  1879;  San  JotS  Ar*jU9^  Sept.  15, 
22,  1877;  StaCruzCour.,  May  10,  1878;  Stockton  Indep.,  May  0.  1879;  TV- 
hama  TocMu,  Nov.  1,  1870;  Yrela  Union,  Nov.  22,  1879;  Salem  (Or,) 
StateMjnan,  Nov.  7,  1879;  Carbon  City  (Ncv,)  Tribune,  Oct  6^  1879;  SUb 
indep.,  Dec.  12,  1878;  Gold  Hill  New«,  1878,  Oct.  29-31. 
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and  finest  in  America  at  the  time  it  was  built.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  oval -shaped  room  and  ceil- 
ing are  wonderful;  stationed  at  one  point,  a  pin  may 
be  heard  drop  at  the  opposite  end.  The  singers,  thirty 
or  forty  in  number,  are  stationed  on  the  main  stage, 
facing  the  audience  in  front  of  the  organ.  In  front 
of  them  are  the  church  oflficials,  seated  on  a  series  of 
platforms  according  to  their  respective  grades,  the 
first  presidency  highest,  next  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
finally  the  teachers,  priests,  and  bishops,  who  have 
charge  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  is  done  regularly  every  Sunday.  In 
the  first  organization  of  the  church,  bread  and  wine 
were  specified  as  the  proper  elements  to  be  used,  but 
it  was  soon  after  revealed  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  emblems  are,  and  now  bread  and  water  are 
used.  Tabernacle  services  are  held  Sunday  after- 
noons; there  are  Sunday-schools  at  the  ward  meeting- 
houses Sunday  mornings,  and  preaching  at  the  same 
places  in  the  evening  by  subordinate  oflficials,  who 
often  repeat  the  main  points  of  the  morning  taber- 
nacle discourse.  In  the  tabernacle,  several  rows  of 
the  best  seats  are  reserved  for  gentile  strangers,  and 
are  filled  for  the  most  part  by  travellers  and  tourists, 
American  and  European,  who  take  no  pains  to  hide 
their  contempt  for  all  about  them,  and  return  the 
courtesy  extended  by  smiles  and  sneers,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  in  bad  taste  for  people  pretending  to  a 
superior  culture.^ 


*•  One  or  two  other  matters  of  belief  I  may  mention  here.  There 
rly  established  the  order  of  Enoch.  The  prophet  Joseph  not  only  indorsed 
the  biblical  account  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  but  added  to  it.  There  warn 
not  only  one  Enoch,  but  a  whole  city  full.  This  city  of  Enoch  was  located 
where  are  now  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
absolutely  perfect.  Many  sought  to  reach  this  place,  for  its  fame  had  be- 
come noised  abroad;  but  none  were  successful,  owing  to  wanderini^s  and 
bickerings  by  the  way.  Within  its  gates  all  things  were  held  in  common, 
and  unalloyed  happiness  reigned.  And  inasmnch  as  the  people  of  Enoch 
were  unfiited  by  tneir  moral  excellence  to  mingle  witli  other  earthly  inhabi- 
tants, they  were  removed  to  celestial  realms.  Joseph's  idea  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  to  induce  his  followers  to  surrender  all  rights,  including  that  of 
property,  into  the  hands  of  the  ciiurch.  In  May  1831  it  was  revealed,  'And 
again,  let  the  bishop  appoint  a  storehouse   unto   this  church,  and  let  alt 
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After  all  that  can  be  said  about  Mormonism  and 
polj-gamy  in  their  social  or  moral  relations,  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  consider  them  in  their  political  as- 
pect,  in  their  relations  to  government  and  governing, 

things,  both  in  money  and  in  meat,  which  is  more  than  is  needful  for  the  wanti 
oi  this  people,  bo  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop.'  TimeB  and  SeaAon$,  t. 
41G.  1  his  revelation  was  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  first  bisbc^ 
I^utridge.  who  is  authorized  therein  to  take  what  he  wants  for  himself  and 
ftumily.  The  prophet's  revelation  concerning  the  order  of  Enoch  is  without 
date,  and  is  entitled  *  Revelation  given  to  Enoch  concerning  the  order  of  the 
charch  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.'  In  it  is  prescribed  that  there  shall  be 
two  treasuries:  fnim  the  first,  to  be  called  *  the  sacred  treasury  of  the  Lord,' 
nothing  can  be  taken  but  by  the  voice  of  the  order,  or  bv  commandment; 
into  the  second  treasury  are  to  be  cast  all  moneys  except  those  ^e8e^^'ed  for 
sacred  purposes.  It  is  also  provided  that  general  consent  is  necessary  for  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  repository,  bat 
common  consent  in  this  case  is  construed  to  be,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  the 
treasurer,  *  I  have  need  of  a  certain  sum,'  he  shall  receive  it,  provided  theaaker 
shall  bo  in  full  fellowship.  The  revelation  in  full  will  be  found  in  DoctriuM 
aiftd  Covenants,  283-9.  One  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  brought  against  the 
saints  iu  Caldwell  county,  by  the  Missourians,  was  that  the  former  were  cooi- 
munists,  as  has  been  narrated  already.  S:iys  the  Scdt  Lake  Tribune  of  Hay 
9, 1874:  *  The  Mormons  paid  the  United  States  authorities  ^18,000  for  paUio 
lands  iu  Missouri,  but  were  not  allowed  to  enjuy  one  acre  of  their  parenaae.' 
See  also  Deseret  News,  May  13,  1874.  At  fi^auvoo,  Joseph  had  himself 
appointed  trustee  in  trust  of  the  whole  church,  and  thereafter  we  hear  no 
moro  of  the  order  of  Enoch  until  some  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Dcseret  colonies.  Soon  after  Joseph's  death  we  find  Brigham  eole 
trustee  of  affairs.  During  the  scenes  following  the  murder  of  the  Smiths, 
the  expulsion  from  Illinois,  and  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  migratory  wnta 
in  Utah,  there  was  little  property  to  care  for;  but  after  that,  attention  was 
again  turned  to  the  matter.  Hobinson,  in  Ids  8inner»  and  SainU^  ffives  a 
copy  of  a  deed:  '  Be  it  known  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Jessie  W.  FoXy  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  county  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  territory  of 
Utah,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  (9100)  dollars  and 
the  good-will  which  I  have  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day 
saints,  give  and  convey  unto  Brigham  Young,  trustee  in  trust  for  the  said 
church,  his  successor  iu  office  and  assigns,  all  my  claims  to  and  ownership  of 
the  following-described  property,  to  wit:  One  house  and  lot,  $1,000;  one  city 
lot,  $100;  cast  half  of  lot  1,  block  12,  $50;  lot  1,  block  14,  f7o;  two  cowB, 
|oO;  two  calves,  $15;  one  mare,  $100;  one  colt,  $50;  one  watch,  $*20;  one 
clock,  $12;  clothing,  $300;  beds  and  bedding,  $125;  one  stove,  $20;  household 
furniture,  $210;  total,  $2,127;  together  with  all  the  rights,  pririleges,  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  appertaining.  I  also  covenant  and 
agree  that  I  am  the  lawful  claimant  and  owner  of  said  proi>erty,  and  will 
warrant  and  forever  defend  the  same  unto  the  said  trustee  in  trust,  his  aiie- 
cessor  iu  otiice  and  assigns,  against  the  claims  of  my  heirs,  assigns,  or  any 
person  whomsoever.'  Then  follows  the  attestation  of  the  witness,  and  the 
formal  ccrtiiicate  of  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  that  the  signer  of  the 
above  transfer  personally  appeared  before  him  on  April  2,  1857,  and  made 
the  customary  acknowlcufinnent.  Robinson  also  gives  a  list  of  rules,  whidi 
I  have  not  room  for  in  detail,  but  which  the  reader  may  find  in  pp.  223- A,  in 
the  work  already  quoted.  William  Hall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  charch 
from  1840  until  1847,  says  tliat  at  the  lime  of  tho  exodus  from  Nanrooa 
mercantile  firm  was  api)ointcd  to  act  as  trustees,  not  only  for  the  church 
property,  but  also  for  mdividuals.    These  trustees  were  to  sell  the  proper^ 
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that  we  touch  the  core  of  the  matter.  Those  who 
wax  the  hottest  against  the  latter-day  saints  and 
their  polygamous  practices  are  not  as  a  rule  among 
the  purest  of  our  people.     They  care  no  mure,  indeed, 

left  behind,  and  acooant  to  the  proper  owners.  Mormoniam  Exposed,  66-70. 
SaysEz-elder  John  Hyde,  jon. :  *In  1854  Brigham  Young  commanded  the 
people  to  oonaecrate  bv  legal  transfer  all  right  and  title  to  all  personal  prop> 
erty.    Qaitdaim  deeds  wore  drawn  up,  and  from  their  land  to  their  wear- 
ing apparel  the  majority  transferred  everything  to  Brigham  or  his  successor 
am  trustee  in  tmst  for  the  latter-day  saints;  and  some,  in  the  exuberance  of 
cnthuiaam,  threw  in  their  wives  and  families. '  Mormonism,  37-9.    The  legis- 
latnre,  by  act  approved  Jan.  18, 1855,  legalized  these  transfers,  and  provid^  a 
form  in  Uank  therefor.  See  Utah  Laws  (cd.  1855),  268-9;  (ed.  186G),  92-3.    At 
the  eenuannnal  conference  held  in  Oct.  1873,  the  subject  of  reTivinff  the  order 
wms  aflain  agitated.    EUder  David  McKenzie  touched  upon  the  ultimate  es- 
tabUaoment  of  the  order  of  Enoch  in  a  very  emphatic  manner.  Dfseret  News, 
Oct.  15,  187a.    The  Salt  Lake  TrUmne  of  March  21,  1874,  ouotes  the  elder 
as  follows:  '  We  should  give  thanks  and  praise  to  almighty  God  that  there  is 
a  cbanoe,  a  door  opened,  by  which  we  may  take  a  step  towards  establishing 
the  order  of  Enocn.'    Mrs  Stenhouse  says  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the 
murder  before  the  completion  of  the  railways,  which  were  not  finished  until  1869. 
JittOliMhwamanin  Utah,  371-2.    Bev.  Clark  Smith,  author  of  a  12mo  pamphlet 
entitled  Mystery  and  Crime  in  the  Land  of  the  Ule,  states  that  the  plan  for 
nviring  the  order  was  matured  during  the  winter  of  1873-4  at  St  George, 
^^rhere  Brigham  and  a  few  of  his  leaders  were  at  that  time.    During  the  early 
part  of  1874,  scarcely  a  sermon  was  delivered  without  a  reference  to  the 
order  and  an  aasorance  that  all  joining  would  be  benefited  both  spiritually 
mad  temporally.    On  May  9th  an  election  of  ofScers  was  held.    Brigham  was 
"WMM  cboten  preaidoit;  Geo.  Smith,  Danl  H.  Wells,  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
vice-presidents;  David  McKenzie,  George  Goddard,  D.  O.  Calder,   P.  A. 
8chettler,  John  T.  Caine,  and  James  Jack,  secretaries;  Thos  W.  Ellcrbcck, 
fteoeral  book-keeper;  Edward  Hunter,  treasurer;  and  Horace  J.  Eldridgc,  John 
Sharp,  Ferezmore  Little,  James  Van  Cott,  Moses  Thatcher,  Thos  Dinwiddle, 
•od  Jedijah  Sheets,  directors.  8,  L.  C.  Tribune,  May  16,  1874. 

The  dogma  of  adoption  for  eternity  originated  after  Joseph's  time.  Hall 
■ays  he  first  heard  of  it  about  the  date  of  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo.  Mor- 
VKMMtm  Exposed,  70.  It  was  ascertained  that  many  of  the  saints  had  inter- 
iDarried  with  gentile  stock,  and  were  thus  debarred  from  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Abraham.  But  these 
lost  blessings  could  be  restored  by  ingraf  tmont  upon  the  stock  of  one  of  the 
trelve  tribes  of  Israel,  represented  by  the  twelve  apostles,  each  of  whom  was 
deemed  as  in  lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  tracing  his  consanguinity  to  Isaao 
and  Jacob,  and  thence  to  himself  as  a  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes.  Romans,  xi. 
10^  is  quoted  as  authorizing  the  doctrine,  which  requires  every  member  of  the 
church,  except  the  twelve,  to  choose  a  father  from  one  of  the  latter.  The 
fsther  may  be  either  younger  or  older  than  the  son,  but  in  any  case  assumes 
the  character  of  guardian,  with  full  control  of  the  labor  and  estate  of  the 
adopted  son.  Many  youns  men  give  themselves  over  to  the  leaders  as  *  eter- 
nal sons,'  in  the  hope  of  snarinff  the  honor  of  their  adopted  parents.  W.  C. 
Staines  was  Brigham's  adopted  son,  aud  D.  Candland,  Heb^r  C.  Kimball's. 
JJmle,  JJormoni^m,  1 10.  \Vilbert  Earls  is  aUo  mentioned  as  KimbaU's  son. 
liall,  Mcrmonism  Exposed,  70. 

Abont  1840,  in  obedience  to  a  special  revelation,  Joseph  Smith  established 
a  secret  society  known  as  the  Order  Lodge.     None  save  x>crsons  of  high  stand- 
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about  the  half-dozen  wives  of  the  Mormon  than  about 
the  half-dozen  mistresses  of  the  congressman.  As 
Judge  Rostrborough,  in  a  very  able  dictation  to  my 
stenographer,  remarks:  "When  I  came  here  I  was  a 


consecrated ;  cud  from  12  to  2-1  iprigs  of  csbba,  olive  branches,  cedar  booglia, 
c*  otiaer  cvcTgreens,  sre  tastefully  ammgcil  about  it.  These  are  iiitcndcS  to 
represcut  the  eternal  life  and  unmin jled  bliss,  which,  in  the  celestial  kingdom, 
wUi  lie  enjoyed  by  all  who  continue  in  full  fellowship. '...  The  candioaloia 
8th{/ped  i;akeX  bandiolded.  aiid  in  this  condition  marched  aroand  t!.olod"e> 
room,  the  most  excellent  Grand  Master  repeating:  '  I  nill  bring  the  blind  bj 
a  way  tl:cy  knuw  not;  I  nill  lead  iLem  in  mths  tliat  they  have  kot  known; 
I  wiji  make  darkness  light  Wfurc  them,  and  crooked  things  stiaighL  These 
thin-^ik  will  I  do  nnto  them,  and  not  forsake  them.*  The  candidate  having 
kuclk  before  the  altar,  the  following  oath  is  administered:  *  In  the  name  m 
JcsLis  Christ,  the  son  of  God.  I  now  promise  and  swear,  truly,  fait!; fully,  and 
wiiliojt  re3cr\-e,  that  I  will  serro  tbe  Lord  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing 
miail,  dedicating  myself,  wholly  :;nd  unrescr\'edly,  in  my  person  an>l  effects, 
to  tlic  upbuilding  oi  his  kingd«im  on  earth,  according  to  his  revealed  will.  I 
fuit..ermorc  proiniae  and  swear  that  I  will  regard  the  first  president  of  the 
cLurch  «  f  .J(:.i\is  ChrL^t  of  latter-day  saints  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church 
on  earth,  and  obey  liim  the  sa:::e  as  the  supreme  God,  in  all  written  rerela- 
tioi.s.  given  under  the  solemnities  of  a  *'thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  that  1  will 
alM':.yd  i;[i1iold  the  prcsid*  ncy,  right  or  HTong.  I  furthennore  promise  and 
SHcar  that  I  will  never  touch  a  daughter  of  Adam  unless  she  is  given  me  of 
th'^  L/jT*\.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  no  gentile  siudl  ever  be 
a^hnittc-d  to  the  secrets  of  this  holy  institution,  or  participate  in  i:s  blessings. 
I  f-.i.'-tlt'^rrmorc  xiromise  and  swear  that  I  will  assist  the  Daughter  of  Zioo 
in  tbe  utier  destruction  of  apostates,  and  that  I  will  assist  iu  setting  up  the 
Kingdoui  of  Daniel  in  these  last  days,  by  the  power  of  the  highest  and  tbe 
sword  of  his  might.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  never  com* 
m.:iiicatc  the  secrets  of  this  dc<:rec  to  any  person  in  the  known  world,  except 
i:  be  to  a  true  ami  lawful  brother,  biuding  myself  nndcr  no  less  a  penalty 
than  tiiut  of  having  melted  lead  poured  into  my  ear.  So  help  me  God  and 
keep  mc  faitliful.'     J/Ut.  of  the  c^aittU^  27J-C. 

1  I^vc  thousands  of  references  to  articles  written  and  sermons  preached  on 
the  d  ictrines  of  the  church.  The  tabenuLclo  and  bowery  sermons  have  been 
rc]K>rted  and  published  iu  the  Dct^rit  A'nr^,  from  its  first  publication  up  to 
1S4;0.  I>eside3  Presiilcnt  Young,  the  prominent  8|K!akers  were  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  Orsou  Pratt,  Loreuzj  ^now,  Heber  C.  Kimball.  Geoigu 
A.  .>mit]i,  John  Taylor,  Frauklin  I.>.  Riclmrds,  David  Fullmer,  J.  W.  Cum- 
iiiin;:3,  Joliu  Young,  Wilfonl  Woodi-ulf,  John  D.  McAllister,  Josep!i  Young. 
D.  nicl  II.  Wells.  Cyrus  II.  Whcclock,  Robert  T.  Burton,  Jacob  Gates,  Charles 
H.  I)a».^ett.  aud  many  others.  For  «luties  of  bishops,  see  De^r^t  *\>ir*,  1850, 
All.'.  10;  i>atriarchal  notice,  Sept.  21;  revelation,  Dec.  2S;  ISol,  for  rcligioos 
(picstion.'i  and  answers,  Jan.  1 1 ;  minutes  special  confereocc  of  seventies.  Jan. 
2o;  appel.  presidency  and  apostolate,  Mar.  8;  min.  gen.  con.,  19;  Patriarch 
Smith  J  letter  to  the  saints  throughout  the  world,  and  letter  from  P.  P. 
Pratt  to  lirigham  Young,  Nov.  21);  letter  from  Thos  Bullock,  president 
of  seventies,  Dec.  27;  1S52,  letter  from  O.  Joues  to  Pres.  Young,  Jan. 
10;  otliccs  in  church,  authority  explained,  Jan.  24;  signs  of  the  times,  sad 
advice  to  the  saints,  Feb.  7;  di:K\  l>y  Brigham,  Feb.  9;  letter.  Patriarch 
Smith,  Feb.  20;  opinions  about  Mormouism  (from  Harper'*  J/o;/. },  F^b. 
21;  min.  con.  new  tabernacle,  Apr.  17;  Mormon  question  (A*.  Y.  Trilh 
une  and  Herald),  May  1;  letter  of  defence  (in  AT.  Y.  liera'J),  May  15; 
reflections,  O.  Pratt.  Juno  20;  disc,  by  Kimball,  Aug.  15;  gen.  funeral  ser- 
mon by  O.  l^tt,  Aug.  21;  Bii^liani  on  aintslles,  A>(rj(  extra,  p.  25:  remarks 
by  Taylor  and  Kimball,  Sept.  4;  speech  by  Kimball,  Sept.  14;  special 
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democrat.  They  pretended  to  be  democrats,  but  I 
found  them  such  aemocrats  as  hell  is  full  of.  They 
are  neither  democrats  nor  republicans.  I  did  not  care 
about  matters  of  belief,  if  they  were  American  citizens. 

Sept.  18;  disc,  by  Brigham,  Oct.  2;  min.  gen.  con.,  Oct.  16  and  Nov.  6;  epis- 
tle by  Young,  Oct.  10;  the  Mormons  the  Mahometans  of  19th  cent.  (N.  Y, 
Herald),  Nov.  2;  remarks.  Young,  Ang.  26,  Nov.  6;  1853,  sermon  by  P.  P. 
Pratty  Jan.  19;  address  by  Taylor,  Jan.  19;  disc,  by  Benson,  Feb.  1;  sermon, 
Piratt,  Mar.  2;  Brigham  and  Pratt,  address,  Apr.  2;  Brigham,  disc.,  Apr.  13; 
ndn.  gen.  con.,  Apr.  16,  30;  epistle  pres.,  rept  quorum  seventies,  Apr.  16; 
ad.,  Hyde,  May  14;  ad.,  Brigham,  May  14;  disc,  Brigham,  July  6  and  20; 
speech,  Hyde,  July  30;  disc.,  Brigham,  Aug.  24,  31,  and  Oct  1;  min.  ^en. 
oon.,  Oct.  15  and  1&;  cp.  pres.,  Oct.  15;  disc,  Brigham,  Sept.  7;  ad.,  H.  Kim- 
ball* Nov.  12;  ad.,  tabernacle,  Nov.  24;  Mormon  vs  gentile,  Nov.  24;  ad., 
Bri  :liam,  l>oc.  8;  Mormonism,  Dec.  8;  sermon,  Taylor,  Dec.  22;  1854,  disc, 
H.  Kimball,  Jan.  4;  Smith,  Jan.  18;  reg.  dialogue,  and  art.  on  restitution, 
Jan.  12;  bible  and  Mormonism,  Jan.  19;  repts  of  quorums  of  seventies,  Mar. 
2,  Apr.  13,  Apr.  27;  gen.  epis.,  Apr.  13;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  13;  address,  Hyde, 
Apr.  27;  disc,  Pratt,  Apr.  27;  address,  Kimball,  Apr.  27;  disc,  Taylor,  May 
1 1 ;  Briglicm,  May  1 1 ;  Smith,  May  1 1 ;  Grant,  June  8;  Brigham,  July  27;  Grant, 
JqIv  27;  Brigham,  Aug.  3;  Kimball,  Aug.  17;  epis.  pres.,  Sept.  14;  disc,  Kim- 
ball, Sept.  14;  a  Mormon  leader  (from  Hem,  Wy.  Jour,^  Tex.),  Sept.  21;  disc, 
Gxmnt*  8ept.  21;  epis.  against  litigation,  Sept.  21;  remarks,  Grant,  Sept.  28; 
due.,  Kimball,  Sept.  28;  Hyde,  Oct  5,  Oct.  19;  Kimball,  Oct.  19;  Benson, 
Cct-    19;  Smith,  Oct  26;  Pratt,  Oct  26;  Brigham,  Oct  20;  Hyde,  Nov.  9; 
Grant.  Nov.  23;  Kimball,  Nov.  23;  Pratt,  Nov.  30;  Grant,  Dec.  7;  Kimball, 
Dec  14;  Pratt,  Dec  21;  local  recog.  of  Morm.  (from  Democraq/),  Dec.  21; 
dine.,  Pratt,  Dec.  28;  1855,  Grant,  Jan.  25;  testimony,  Kimball,  Jan.  25;  disc, 
Brijifharo,  Feb.  8;  rept  of  27  ouor.,  Jan.  11;  disc,  on  prophecies,  Pratt,  Feb. 
22;  ^lorm.  worldliness,  etc.,  Harrison;  address,  Brigham,  Mar.  1;  belief  in 
nperiority,  Hyde,  Mar.  14;  sermon.  Woodruff,  Mar.  21 ;  Hyde,  Mar.  28;  Smith, 
Apr.  4;  testimony,  faith,  and  confidence;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  1 1 ;  sermon,  Grant, 
Apr.  11;  gen.  epist,  Apr.  25;  disc,  Brigham,  Apr.  25,  May  9;  remarks,  Pratt, 
May  2;  elders'  corrcsp..  May  16;  disc,  Pratt,  May  IG;  on  inspection,  Brigiiam, 
May  23;  ciders'  corresp..  May  23,  May  30;  remarks,  Brigham,  Juno  C;  disc, 
Brigham,  June  20;  the  word  of  wisdom  (in  Doctrinrs  and  CoceiianU)y  June  27; 
■emoon,  Smith,  July  11;  Morm.,  July  18;  disc,  Brigham,  July  18;  lecture, 
Grant,  July  25;  disc,  Brigham,  Aug.  1;  Smith,  Aug.  22;  Benson,  Aug.  22; 
8mith,  Aug.  29;  comments  {X,  Y,  Papers),  Sept.  12;  remarks,  Benson,  Sept. 
12:  diac,  Pratt,  Sept.  12;  remarks,  Pratt,  Sept.  19;  disc,  Brigham,  Sept.  26; 
&nith,  Oct  10;  gen.  confer.,  Oct  10;  disc,  Oct.  10;  bowery  meeting,  Oct.  17; 
confer.,  Oct.  17,  24;  tabernacle  meeting,  Oct.  24,  31;  gen.  epis.,  Oct.  31;  ser- 
mon, Brigham,  Oct  31;  to  the  truth-loving,  Nov.  7;  disc,  Nov.  7;  remarks. 
Grant,  Nov.  7;  labemacle  meeting,  Nov.  7;  remarks,  Kimball,  Nov.  7;  ser- 
mon, Briffham,  Nov.  21;  disc,  Kimball,  Dec.  4;  Pratt,  Dec.  12,  19;  Lyman, 
Dec  19, 20;  1856,  disc,  Lyman,  Jan.  2;  Pratt,  Jan.  30;  Kimball,  Feb.  C;  Brig- 
ham, Feb.  0;  Grant,  Feb.  6;  Lyman,  Feb.  20;  Brigham,  Feb.  27:  remarks, 
Kimlxill,  Mar.  5;  Brigham,  Mar.  5,  12;  epis.  to  high  priest's  quorum,  Mar.  12; 
disc,  Kimball,  Mar.  12;  remarks.  Grant,  Mar.  12;  fair  weather  disc,  Mar.  12; 
disc,  Wells,  Mar.  19;  Kimball,  Mar.  19;  Brigham,  Mar.  2G;  Venion,  Mar.  20; 
remarks,  Brigham,  Mar.  26;  disc.  Grant,  Apr.  2;  Brigham,  Apr.  2;  Kimball, 
A|n'.2:gcn. confer.,  Apr.  9; disc, Kimball,  Apr. 9;  sacrifice,  Apr.  9; disc. , Smith, 
Apr.  IC;  olHjdience,  Apr.  23;  disc,  Pratt,  Apr.  2.3;  Brigham,  Apr.  30;  Pratt, 
MJiy  14;  the  world  and  the  saints.  May  28;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  18;  disc, 
Brigham,  June  25;  counsel,  July  9;  obedience,  July  IG;  ilisc.  Pratt,  July  10; 
KimU.ll,  Auff.  20;  sermon,  Brigham,  Aug.  27;  confer,  at  Kayville,  Sept.  24; 
fUsc,  Pntt  oept  24;  sermon,  Brigham,  i^ept.  27;  disc.  Grant,  Sept.  27;  disc, 
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They  might  worship  the  devil  if  they  were  citizens  and 
discharged  their  duties  as  citizens.  But  I  found  that 
in  a  uiihtary  way,  in  a  pohtical  way,  and  in  a  judicial 
way  they  controlled  matters;  and  nearly  all  of  them 

Drigkiun,  Oct.  1;  meetings,  Oct.  1;  dUc.,  Kimball.  Oct.  1;  Brigham,  Oct.  1; 
remarks,  Gruut,  Oct.  1;  confer.,  Out.  8;  remarks,  Kimball,  Oct.  8;  Brigbam, 
Oct.  8,  \o;  disc,  Richards,  Oct.  lo;  confer.,  Oct.  If);  remarks,  Spencer,  Oct. 
13;  condition  of  saints,  Oct.  '22;  remarks,  Kimball,  Nov.  5;  disc..  Grant,  Nov. 
5;  6]>ecial  confer.,  Xov.  5;  quart,  confer.,  Nov.  12;  remarks,  Nov.  12;  disc., 
Brigbam,  Nov.  12;  Grant,  Nov.  12;  appointments,  Nov.  12;  disc..  Grant,  Nuv. 
19;  Kimball,  Nov.  19;  remarks,  Brigbam,  Nov.  19;  Young  (Jos.  A.),  Nov.  19; 
WoodrulT,  Nov.  26;  Brigbam,  Nov.  20;  Kimball,  Nov.  2G;  address,  Pratt, 
Deo.  1;  remarks,  Brigbam,  Dec.  10;  gen.  epist.,  Dec.  10;  disc.,  Pratt.  Dec.  24; 
high  priest'd  meeting,  Doc.  31;  sermon,  Kimball,  Dec.  31;  remarks,  Woodmflf, 
Dec.  31;  lSo7,  disc.,  Kimball,  Jan.  7:  remarks,  Grant,  Jan.  7;  disc.,  Snow. 
Jan.  14;  Richards,  Jan.  21;  Kimball,  Jan.  21;  Snow,  Jan.  28;  remarks.  Wood- 
ruff, Feb.  4;  toleration,  Feb.  4;  remarks.  Grant,  Feb.  4;  morals,  Feb.  11 ;  diK.. 
Brigbam,  Feb.  11;  Kimball,  Feb.  11;  Cummings,  Feb.  18;  Brigbam,  Feb.  IS; 
remarks,  Kimball,  Feb.  25;  Hyde,  Mar.  4:  disc.,  Ricbards,  Mar.  4;  Woodruff, 


MoAlli;fter,  Mar.  2o;  Kimball,  Apr.  1;  Ricbards,  Apr.  1;  disc.  Woodnif!^  Apr. 
l;scnnon.  Brigbam,  Apr.  8;  remarks,  Burton,  Apr.  8;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  15; 
ivmarks.  Wells,  Apr.  15;  Stout,  Apr.  15;  Weils,  Apr.  15;  disc.,  Kim  bait  Apr. 
22;  Brigham,  Apr.  22,  20;  remarks,  Herriman,  Apr.  29;  Whcclock,  Apr.  29; 
remarks,  Suo^,  May  0;  Brigbam,  May  G;  Woodmtf,  May  13;  disc.,  Bngbam, 
May  13;  ili:sc.,  Mav  20;  tbc  bible.  May  20;  remarks,  Brigham,  May  20;  Fer- 
guson, May  20;  Fullmer.  May  20;  Davis,  Mav  20;  McKnight,  May  20;  Baasett, 
Alay,  27;  disc.  Gates,  May  27;  remarks,  W  oodrufF,  May  27;  disc.,  WooUcy, 
June  3;  Mills,  June  3;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  10;  Smith,  June  10;  Kimball, 
June  10;  disc,  Kimball,  June  17;  remarks,  Brigham,  Jnne  17,  24;  lUch,  June 
24;  Brigham,  June  24;  Hyde,  June  24;  Lyman,  Jnne  24;  disc,  ELimball,  Jane 
24;  Chislett,  July  8;  remarks,  Brigliam,  July  8;  Cammings,  July  8;  Brigham, 
July  15;  Kimball.  July  15;  Cam,  July  15;  Lyman,  July  22;  Elbworth,  Jalj 
22;  Brigham,  July  22;  disc,  Lyman,  July  29;  pol.  move,  against  Utah,  July 
29;  remarks,  Brigham,  Aug.  5;  ^moot.  Aug.  5;  Smith,  Aug.  5;  diac.,  Hyde, 
Aug.  5;  Smith.  Aug.  12;  Kimball,  Au^.  12;  Smith  (K ),  Ang.  12;  remarks,  Brig- 
bam, Au;:.  12;  Kimball,  Aug.  12;  TavTor,  Aug.  19;  Brieham,  Aug.  19;  KimbaU, 
Aug.  20;  Brigbam,  Aug.  2U;  disc,  bvde,  Aug.  20;  &ylor,  Sept.  2;  remi^i, 
Brigliam,  Sept.  9:  Stewart,  Sept.  9;  disc,  Kimball,  Sept  9,  IG;  Taylor,  Sept 
IC,  2:i:  remarks.  Smith,  Sept  23;  Brigbam,  Sept  23;  Kimball,  Sept.  30;  Brig- 
ham, Sept  oO;  disc,  Taylor,  Sept.  30;  remarks,  Woodruff^  Oct.  7;  disc.,  Kim- 
ball, Oct.  7;  scm.  ann.  confer.,  Oct.  14;  remarks,  Brigham,  Oct.  14;  Spencer, 
Oct  14;  Snow,  Oct  14;  disc,  Hyde,  Oct.  14;  Kimball,  Oct  14;  Snow,  Oct 
21;  sermon.  Lyman,  Oct.  21;  remarks.  Spencer,  Oct.  21;  remarks,  Brigham, 
Oct  21;  Rich,  Oct  21;  Young,  Oct  21;  Snow,  Oct  21;  Brigham,  Oct  28;  by 
bishops  and  elders,  Oct  2S;  Brigham,  Nov.  11,  25,  Dec.  2,  9,  30;  1858,  con- 
fer., Apr.  14;  1S59,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  13,  Oct  12,  Dec.  28;  disc,  185S,  Jan.  27, 
Feb.  if,  Apr.  14,  July  14,  2S;  1859,  May  25,  June  1,  8,  15,  July  6.  Aug.  10, 
17,  Nov.  10,  23,  30;  1^G0,  remarks,  Brigbam,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  4,  25,  May  2,  16» 
30.  June  G,  27,  Julv  IS,  25,  Aug.  1,  8,  15,  22,  29,  Sept  5;  18(4,  June  15; 
1865,  Jan.  4;  18GG,  >lar.  15;  1SC7,  Feb.  3;  ISOS,  Jan.  15;  1800,  Jan.  20,  Feb. 
2,  Dec.  10;  1870,  Mar.  30:  1871.  Apr.  19;  1S79.  Feb.  12;  confer.,  18G0.  Feb.  8, 
Apr.  11,  Oct.  10;  ISOl,  Apr.  10,  Oct  23;  li>02,  Apr.  9,  IG.  29,  Oct  15;  1863» 
Apr.  15,  22;  1804,  Apr.  l.{,  Mav  25.  Oct.  12,  Dec  14;  1805,  Apr.  12,  Oct  12; 
l&O.  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  Oct.  10;  1807.  Apr.  10,  Oct.  9;  1868,  Apr.  8,  15,  Oct 
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are  aliens.  I  found  that  I  had  got  out  of  the  United 
States  and  come  to  Utah.  I  have  never  got  over  that 
feeling  yet,  and  I  think  I  will  set  out  of  Utah  and 
back  into  the  United  States  aofain." 

14;   1869,  Apr.  14,  July  7,  Oct.  13;  1870,  Apr.  13,  May  11,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  2; 

1871,  Apr.  12,  May  24,  Oct.  11;  1872,  Apr.  10,  17,  24.  May  1,  Aug.  28,  Oct. 
0,  16:  1873,  Apr.  9,  16,  May  7,  Aug.  13,  Oct.  8;  1874,  Apr.  8,  May  13,  Oct. 
14;  1875,  Mar.  3,  Apr.  14,  21,  Oct.  13;  1876,  Apr.  12,  Oct.  11;  1877,  May  16, 
June  6,  13,  Oct.  10;  1878,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  10,  Oct.  0,  16;  1879,  Apr.  9,  16;  Oct. 
15;  1884,  Apr.  7;  high  council,  1877,  Oct.  24;  meetings  of  priesthood,  1877, 
Oct.  10,  Dec.  5;  1878,  Feb.  6;  1879,  Mar.  12;  opist,  1879,  Apr.  2;  elders'  disc., 

1872,  Jan.  24;  1873,  Jan.  22,  Apr.  16;  1874,  Jan.  21,  Apr.  22,  May  6,  27;  1870, 
Hay  3,  Oct  11;  1877,  May  16,  23;  1878,  Feb.  13;  hist  of  Morm.  (from  8t 
LatM  Weekly  Union),  Dec.  27,  1851;  nusceL  (from  St  Louis  Reyiiblican), 
8.  F.  Hertdd,  Sept  25,  1851. 

For  sennons  and  discourses,  see  also  Millennial  Star,  passim;  address, 
Kimball,  Tottng*s  Journal  qf  Diacouraea,  ii.  354-7;  sermons,  Ferris,  Utah  and 
ike  Mormons,  217-32,  302-^;  sermon,  Brigham,  Salem  (Or,)  Statesman,  Feb. 
5^  1856;  reptsof  confer.,  among  others.  Frontier  Ouanlian,  1851,  Juno  13,  Oct. 
31,  Nov.  28;  gen.  epist,  in  Id.,  Nov.  14;  various  sermons,  Young^M  Jour. 
^  Diae,^  IL  passim;  disc.,  Pratt,    Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  79-103;  ser- 
BODS,  Brigham,  Sac.  Union,  1855,  Oct.  25,  Doc.  13;  1857,  June  10;  sermons 
^  Brigham  and  Kimball,  ei  ai,  S,  F.  Alta,  1854,  May  16;  1855,  Apr.  6,  May 
1;  1857,  Jan.  12,  June  4,  Oct  14;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  1857,  May  2;  1866,  Apr.  18: 
lecture,  Hyde,  8.  F.  HenUd,  1857,  Apr.  14;  rites  and  ceremonies,  Ferris,  Utah 
owf  the  Mormons,  311-17;  Ounnison*s  Mormons,  .37-8;  Remifs  Journey  to  O.  8, 
L  Cttv.  it  4-82;  I>erify,  Overland  Boute,  30-2;  Bae's  Westward  by  Hail,  12^- 
4;  Beadle*s  Life  in  Utah,  255-9;  BvaUn{f*s  Across  America,  106-0;  Life  among 
the  Mormons,  173-9;  Boiler's  Among  the  Indians,  401-3;  Bowles'  Our  New 
Wesi,  242-7;  Stenhouse,  Tell  It  All,  251,  387-9;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  204- 
8;  Sckiel,  BevK  durch  Felsengeb,  103-24;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels, 
•M;  Utah  Scraps,  6,  16;  Burton's  City  of  Saints,  365-75.     On  faith  and  doc- 
triDea,  see  Smith,  Doe.  and  Cov.,  passim;  S.  F.  Ool,  Era,  Dec.  1,  1807;  L>es. 
Aem,  Sept  14,  1864;  Mackau's  The  Morm,,  51-4;  Ferris,  Utah  and  Morm., 
SOl-16;  OuKnison's  Morm.,  39-63;  Frontier  Guardian,  Feb.  20,  1850;  Busch, 
Morm,^  72-105;  De  BupeH's  Cat.  and  Morm.,  138-46;  Times  and  Seasons, 
?i  VII;  Tucker's  Morm.,  174-9;  S.  L.  C.  Coninbutor,  ii.   19-2-n24;  church 
gOT.,  Tullidge,  Hist.  S.  L.  City,  67-8;  Todd's  Sunset  Lawl,  1S5-93;  S.  L. 
Diree,^  18C9,  58;  Head,  in  Overland  Monthly,  v.  275-7;  Utah  Scraps,  8-9; 
UaHtty's  Morm.,  298-305;  Ferris,  UtaJi  and  Morm.,  171-7;  Stant^hury's  Ex- 
piar.  Exp.,  135-9;  Bichards'  Narr.,  MS.,  42;  Smith's  Bi^e,  Prog.,  etc.,  17- 
18,27-8;  Green's  Morm.,  150-66,  308-19;  Hyde's  Morm.,  18,  25,  101-2,  188- 
9;  The  Morm.  Proph.,  120-1,  114-19;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  381-9;  Bemy's 
Jmrmey  to  G.  8.  L.  City,  ii.  229-34;  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  bn;  Gunnison's 
Morm.,  23-5,  67-61,  78-9;  Sac.   Union,  June  20,  1857;  theory  of  creation, 
8iemhomse*s  B.  M.  Saints,  iS5-04;  order  of  Enoch,  /c/.,  495-503;  law  of  adoption, 
Id.,  503-6;  book  of  Abraham,  Id.,  607-20;  res.  of  infants,  483-4;  Washington 
bap.  by  prox..  Id.,  475-82;  Hyde  expelled.  Id.,  640;  negro  Mormons,  .S'.  F. 
BwlUism,  Nov.  14,  1884;  pub.  discuss.,  Pratt,  Ser.  of  Pcnnph.,  no.  10,  1-46, 
DO.  11,  1-40;  TayloT^s  Govt  of  God,  passim;  Morm.  pro  and  con,  Chandless' 
Vimi  to  8.  Lake,  156;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah.  140-283;  Gunvi^on's  Morm., 
9S,  164:  Salem  (Or.)  Statesman,  Dec.  5,  1854;  S.  F.  Herald,  1854,  Jan.  26, 
Aog.  23,  Sept  27;  Alta,  1851,  July  24,  Aug.  6,  7;   1852,  Dec.  21;  1853, 
Kov.  26;  1854,  June  25,  26;  1856,  May  10,  15,  June  13,  Sept.  15,  Dec.  17; 
1838,  Jan.  22;  Cat.  Chris.  Advoc,  Apr.  6,  18G5;  Bulletin,  1856.  Aug.  21;  1877, 
Sept  8;  8ae.  Union,  1855,  Mar.  10,  July  17,  Dec.  13;  1856,  June  14;  Morm. 
ctf  Home,  65, 122-3, 142-5, 220-1;  A'.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com.,  m  Pan.  Star  and  Her., 
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Thus,  notwithstanding  the  iniquities  of  the  saints,  to- 
gether with  their  impudence  and  arrogance,  as  charged 
upon  them  by  their  enemies,  the  impossibiUty  of  others 
living  with  them  as  members  of  one  community,  oi 

Fell.  18,  1869;  Smueltr'f  Ilitt,  Morm.,  323-99;  Tovng^g  Wife  Xo.  19,  333-40; 
Ol'hainten,  Morm.^  170-5;  Jonv^aux^  L*Amerit/H^^  235-C,  244-8;  Alacl-a^'i 
Th-*  Mcrm.t  271-320:  F*:rrij*,  Utah  and  Morm,,  171-7;  Younri*M  Rffurrtriion, 
11;  Smet's  Wegtem  J/iWofm,  I^£K)-7;  3 J  Conrf,  1-t  Sts*.,  H.  Kx.  Due.,  19-20; 
Fix,nt:er  Guardian,  ISoO.  Feb.  6,  20,  Mar.  6,  20,  Juue  12,  July  10,  Sept.  4, 
Oct.  30,  Dec.  Zr,  ISOl,  Jan.  8,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  18.  May  IG,  30,  June  13,  27, 
Julv  23,  Aup.  8,  Sept.  5,  Oct.  31,  Dec.  12,  26;  \iio2,  Jan.  9,  23.  Feb.  6.  20; 
11  r';c/>  Jlttfibaud  in  Utah,  283-9;  IIydt$  Moi^.,  50,  179-81,  306-30;  Bur- 
ion»  Citj  of  SainU,  437-97;  I/i:l-man'«  Dtst.  An>jd,  10-15. 

In  addition  to  thi-se  authorities,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  gentile  ^per 
of  importaucc  in  the  L'.  S.  Los  at  some  time  extracted  from  the  Salt  Lake 
fai'-crs,  nnd  commented  freely  thereon.  During  the  existence  of  the  KoMe^- 
\iLe( loirn)  Frohtitr  Guanlian,  1S49-52,  nearly  every  issue  contained  arti- 
cles explanatory  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  a  few  of  which  I  have  referrol 
to.  Ti:c  MilUnhinl  ^^f^,  althouch  devoted  more  especially  to  misuoDaiy 
etl'ort  abroad,  has  always  copied  freely  from  home  publications.  I  append  a 
few  additional  authorities,  as  follows:  On  religion,  5*.  F.  AVa^  Jan.  19,  1800; 
Bu  ■*///',  June  19.  1S71:  .V.  L,  i?fr.,  Sept.  22,  1871;  Guz.  Utah,  1874;  5.  L. 
Trih.,  Jan.  29,  1S7G,  May  19,  1^11  iJur.  Inat,,  xv.;  doc.,  PrnU,  KeytoSciem, 
Th'iL^  {lassim;  BonicirL,  Morm.  and  Si'r.  Minr^,  34-01:  jS.  L.  Trib.^  Jan.  25, 
1S7J,  Mar.  2S,  1S74;  S'.  L.  C.  Contrihutor,  ii.  39,  70,  135;  bible  and  book  <d 
Moriii.,  6\  L.  Irib.f  May  10,  1874:  rev.,  EurtLxi  Seut.^  Apr.  16,  1875;  Silv. 
Ci^lf  Ai-alnn,,  Mar.  31.  1S7G;  .<.  L.  T.ib,.  June  2,  Oct.  20. 1877;  Sept.  24,  Oct 
2u,  1S79;  Site.  lUff  Mintr^  June  11, 1879;  Stenhou^e,  EntjlUhwoman  ia  UUih,  34, 
74:  S'.  /:  Stofk  Hcpt,  Jan.  1,  18^*0;  church.  Sac,  Union,  Feb.  4,  Sept.  1,  ISGO; 
S,  F.  JluUcHn,  Dt-c  22,  1808,  Oct.  10,  1870;  Chronicle,  Oct.  7,  1883;  priest- 
hood. Sac.  Union,  Oct.  20,  1860;  S.  L.  Trib,,  in  UnionviUe  S'dv.  Slaie^  Mar. 
2,3,  1872;  Enrtka  Sent.,  Apr.  15,  1873;  S,  F.  Altn,  Apr.  14,  1873;  8.  L.  Tnb., 
July  4,  1874,  July  10,  1875;  God  liiU Seur^,  Dec.  14.  1875;  SmUh's  Mytiej 
and  Crime,  16-23,  27-30;  Circulars  of  First  Presid.,  1877;  Pratt'a  proi^iecy, 


Oct.  17,  1807;  Alta,  July  19,  18G{»;  5.  L.  Bev.,  Dec.  7,  1871;  Huhner^M  Boumd 
the  World,  109;  The  B*mrr,,  S.  L.  City,  1875;  PrescUt  Miner^  Aug.  17, 1877; 
by  elders,  S,  L.  Tel.,  Juue  15,  1S69;  Corinnt  Beptr,  in  Ello  ludpt,  Aug.  21, 
1809:  Grrenunod's  Sfw  Life,  144-7;  Tay'or's  Summer  Savory,  21-5;  S.  I. 
Herald,  1878,  Sept  2,  17.  24,  Oct  1.  22,  29,  Nov.  5,  12,  19;  ItankaL'9 
Through  Amer,,  198-205;  Silv^  Beef  Min.,  June  18, 1879;  cbarmcter  of,£^d'f 
Amer.  B'lris.,  296;  B^chard9on'^  Beyond  Miss.,  350-7;  Sac,  Uniom,  Febw  28^ 
1801;  relik^.  freedom,  Cannon,  Ber.  ofVecis.  ofSupm,  Cf;  confer.,  iS.  F,  AUa, 
18G9,  Oct  9;  1872,  Apr.  29;  BuUtin,  1870,  Apr.  12;  1871,  Oct  6,  7;  1872, 


Times,  1^08,  Apr.  21 :  Sac.  Uni^n,  1860.  Oct  20;  Carson  Union,  Apr.  12,  1873; 
Jucl>on  (Amador)  Ledtfcr,  Dec.  29,  1S77;  ^S.  L.  Herald,  1S78»  Oct  8;  1S79| 


Oct  13;  1878,  Apr.  13,  Julv  13.  Oct  12;  1S79.  AfT.  5,  8,  Oct  7;  1880.  Apr. 
10.  Sept  23;  Toinveud's  Sform.  T  ial*,  44;  BeaiiU's  Life  in  UtaJk,  278-89; 
BobiH»on*4  Sinners  and  SainU;  bishops,  Iks.  Xews,  Nov.  29,  1851;  book  of 
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one  common  wealth)  is  the  real  difficulty — not  their 
religion,  their  so-called  blasphemies,  their  pretended 
revelations  and  miracles,  their  opposition  bible,  their 
latter-day  dispensations,  and  the  rest;  nor  yet  their 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  their  robberies  and  mur- 
ders; nor  even  yet  their  secret  ceremonies,  their  en- 
dowments, Danite  bands,  blood  atonement,  and  the 
rest  The  copy  or  counterpart  of  very  many  of  these, 
in  greater  or  smaller  degree,  is,  or  has  been,  practised 
by  the  gentiles;  or  if  not,  few  care  enough  for  any  of 
them  to  go  to  war  on  their  account.  The  trouble  is 
this,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  trouble,  in  Utah 
or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  that  whether 
polygamy  stands  or  falls — the  saints  are  too  exclusive, 
mdustrially  and  politically,  for  their  neighbors. 

The  theory  of  government  of  this  republic  is  nu- 
merical  equality,  each  man  and  each  hundred  men 
being  equal  to  every  other  man  or  every  other  hundred 
men  as  industrial  and  political  factors.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  so,  and  it  never  can  be  so.  Spirit- 
ual manifestations  and  spiritual  wives  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  A  hundred  or  a  thousand  Mormons 
are  a  unit,  socially,  politically,  and  commercially,  in  a 
community  organized  theoretically  upon  the  basis  of 
only  one  man  to  the  unit.  And  until  the  principles 
of  the  United  States  republic  are  remodelled.  Mor- 
mons and  gentiles  cannot  live  together  in  peace  and 
amity.     It  is  folly  for  gentiles  to  enter  a  Mormon 

Abrmhun,  AmMV  Pectrl  of  Gt  Price,  25-30;  MU.  Star,  xy.  549-50,  passim. 
For  additioDal  sennons  on  theology,  see  Mil.  Star,  i.  passim,  vi  33-8,  41)-56» 
•5-70,  97-9,  viiL  33-8;  Times  ana  Seasons,  ii.,  iii,,  iv.,  and  v.  passim,  vi.  808- 
i,  823-6,  957-8,  1001-5;  anal,  of,  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  311-31;  Toumsend's 
ifona.  Trials,  40;  on  creed  and  faith.  Times  and  Seasons,  i.  68-70,  iii.  863-5, 
931-3;  Spencer's  Letters,  etc.,  1-252;  Young's  Wife  No,  19,  6^-60;  BenneU's 
HUL  o/6aim,  103-32,  302-7,  340-1;  Eden  Rev.,  Apr.  1854,  352;  Pratt,  In- 
ier.  Arct^  27-36;  Id,,  Series  of  Pamph.,  nos  2-6;  Tucker's  Moi-m.,  130-52; 
VetrwrnOe,  A  Tour,  70-1;  Ferris'  Utah  and  Morm.,  211-13,  299-300;  SUn- 
eV  TeU  Ii  All,  295-300;  Reipiolds' Bk  of  Abraluim,  15;  Grass  Valley,  Foot- 
Tidings,  Jnly  6,  1879;  PraU,  in  Des,  News,  Aug.  21,  1852;  Smith,  in 
ef  and  Seasons,  iii  709;  Id,,  Pearl  ofGt  Price,  63;  Smucker'M  Aform.,  61- 
§;  PralCs  Persecutions,  iii. -v.;  Id,,  Voice  of  Warn,,  passim;  Dixon,  White 
Conqmesit  182-3,  193-7,  223-8;  preachers  and  preaching,  Greeley's  Overland 
Jmtr,,  218-22;  S«venties,  Mil.  Star,  xxxvi.  369-72;  church  charter,  S,  F, 
BMeUn^  Not.  28,  1858;  sincerity  of  Morm.,  S,  F,  Alta,  Mar.  30,  1858. 
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community  and  think  to  rule,  or  to  have  any  part  in 
the  government  as  at  present  existing,  and  following 
the  line  of  law  and  order.  This  is  why  the  people  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  drove  them  out — not  because  of 
their  relio^ion  or  immorality,  for  their  religion  was 
nothing  to  the  gentiles,  and  their  morals  were  as  good 
or  better  than  those  of  their  neighbors.  It  may  as 
well  be  understood  and  agreed  upon  that,  in  the 
United  States  or  out  of  the  United  States,  the  Mor- 
mons are,  and  ever  will  be,  a  people  self-contained  and 
apart. 

Thus  the  matter  continues  to  be  discussed  by  the 
w^orld  at  large,  as  a  question  of  theology  or  morality, 
and  not  of  active  political  and  judicial  control,  or  of 
the  domination  of  a  politico-religious  organization, 
with  aspirations  and  purposes  diverse  from  those  of 
the  American  people  generally. 

The  theory  and  assumption  of  the  Mormon  church 
as  a  politico-religious  organization  is  that  the  church 
is  a  government  of  God,  and  not  responsible  to  any 
other  government  on  earth  conflicting  with  it,  if  not 
indeed  bound  from  necessity  to  overturn  and  supplant 
all  civil  governments.  This  assumption  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Mormon  creed;  and  from  this  point, 
in  practical  operation  as  well  as  in  theory,  there  is  a 
divergence  between  that  organization  and  the  United 
States  government.  Grant  that  any  man  believes 
what  the  Mormons  believe,  say  their  enemies,  and 
where  will  his  allegiance  rest^ — with  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  this  politico-religious  or- 
ganization which  ought  to  and  will,  as  they  imagine. 
supplant  all  other  governments?  Many  of  them  are 
alien  born,  and,  from  the  treatment  they  receive  on 
their  arrival,  learn  to  distrust  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  cling  all  the  closer  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  sect. 

"  It  is  not  consistent;  that  the  people  of  God,"  says 
Orson  Pratt,  "  shorld  orp;anize  or  be  subject  to  man- 
made  governments.     Jl'  it  were  so,  they  could  never 
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be  perfected.  There  can  be  but  one  perfect  govern- 
ment— ^that  organized  by  God,  a  government  by  apos- 
tles, prophets,  priests,  teachers,  and  evangelists;  the 
order  of  the  original  church  of  all  churches  acknowl- 
edged by  God." 

Early  in  this  narrative  we  saw  plainly,  and  re- 
markea  upon  it  as  we  proceeded,  that  it  has  been 
chiefly  the  political  character  and  aspirations  of  the 
char<m  that  have  brought  it  into  aU  its  difficulties 
everywhere — ^in  Ohio,  in  Missouri,  in  Illinois.  And 
its  thirty  years  of  isolation  and  independence  in 
Utah,  during  which  time  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  American  people  or  with  the  government  only 
in  a  limited  degree,  intensified  its  desire  for  con- 
^fcrol.  The  only  way  the  Mormons  can  live  in  peace 
^th  gentile  neighbors  is  for  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
le  of  their  brethren,  the  Josephites — Cleave  politics 
government  out  of  their  ethics,  and  not  combine 
-for  zae  purpose  of  controlling  counties,  states,  or  ter- 
xitories.  But  this  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their 
Teligion,  which  has  already  given  them  for  an  inher- 
itance all  counties  and  countries  and  peoples  through- 
out the  world,  as  they  modestly  claim. 

There  is  here  much  more  than  the  religious  unity 
of  ancient  Israel     As  a  cooperative  association,  Mor- 
monism  has  not  its  equal  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  every  conceivable  relation,  position,  interest,  and 
idea;  in  every  sentiment  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and 
•orrow — ^there  is  mutual  assistance  and  sympathy.     It 
enters  into  all  afi^rs,  whether  for  time  or  eternity; 
there  is  an  absolute  unity  in  religion,  government,  and 
society,  and  to  the  fullest  extent  short  of  communism, 
mutual  assistance  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
&ctures.    If  a  foreign  convert  wishes  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, he  is  helped  hither;  if  he  wants  land,  farming  imple- 
ments, seed,  stock,  he  is  helped  to  them ;  trade  and  man- 
ufactures are  largely  cooperative.     And  this  bond  of 
strength,  whether  it  be  called  the  holiness  of  saints  or 
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the  biffotry  of  fanatics,  causes  them  to  be  feared 
hated  by  their  neighbors. 

Polygamy,  as  a  tenet  of  the  Mormon  church,  i 
based  upon  scripture  example,  and  if  this  is  unlaw 
ful^  it  says,  all  is  unlawful.  Marriage  is  ordained  o 
God,  and  essential  to  salvation.  Christian  secti 
hold  up  the  patriarchs  as  examples  in  their  sacrec 
instruction,  and  yet  condemn  in  these  personaireB  i 
practice  which  Dhrist  nowhere  condemns.  ^^< 
in  polygamy,  God  blessed  them  and  their  polyga 
mous  seed,  saying  never  a  word  about  their  plura 
wives.  Polygamy  was  common  in  Asia  at  the  time 
of  the  apostles;  yet  none  of  them  preached  againsi 
it,  nor  does  John  the  revelator  mention  it,  writinj 
to  the  seven  churches.  In  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr 
the  Jews  practised  polygamy.  It  is  true  that  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  about  a.  d.  893,  promulgated  i 
law  against  polygamy,  but  it  was  repealed  sixty  yean 
after  by  Yalentinian.  Nevertheless,  as  the  civilizec 
worlds  particularly  Christian  sects,  regarded  the  prae 
tice  with  abhorrence,  the  prophet  Joseph  inquired  ol 
the  Lord  as  to  what  he  should  do.  And  the  Lore 
answered,  commanding  him  to  restore  all  thimra.  the 
practice  of  polygamy  Imon^  the  rest.  The  revSatioi 
on  this  subject  is  given  entire  in  note  19  of  this  ch^p 
ter.  The  inferior  order  of  wifehood,  known  in  th< 
sacred  scriptures  as  concubinage^  is  not  recognized  ii 
the  Mormon  church.  By  the  marriage  covenant,  al 
are  made  wives,  and  all  children  are  legitimate. 

Celestial  marriage  and  the  plural-wife  system,  ac 
incorporated  parts  of  the  Mormon  religion,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  fulness  of  exaltation  in  the  eternal  world 
The  space  around  us,  it  declares,  is  inhabited  by  spirits, 
thousands  of  years  old,  awaiting  tabernacles  m  the 
flesh,  which  can  be  legitimately  rarnished  them  onh 
bv  marriage  and  procreation;  and  bodies  cannofc  1^ 
obtained  for  these  spirits  fast  enough  unless  men  have 
more  wives  than  one.     It  is  the  wul  and  glory  of  God 
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that  these  spuits  have  bodies  as  speedily  as  possible, 
that  thejr  become  saints  on  earth  and  in  his  kingdom, 
those  who  keep  this  commandment  thus  to  multiply 
being  as  gods;  otherwise  these  spirits  will  take  refuge 
in  the  bodies  of  unbelieverSi  ana  so  sink  to  perdition. 
But  civilization  has  pronounced  polygamy  a  curse 
and  a  crime,  a  retrogression,  an  offence  against  socieigr 
and  against  morality,  a  beastly  abomination,  immonJ, 
incestuous,  degrading,  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  sin,  a 
shame,  a  vice,  and  as  such  has  discarded  it  and  passed 
laws  against  it.  And  the  issue  between  polygamy  and 
monogamy  is  one  purely  for  civilization  to  determine ; 
Christianity  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  to  stand  upon 
in  the  matter. 

Culture  cares  nothing  for  religion ;  it  is  what  a  man 

<loes,  not  what  he  believes,  that  affects  progress.     It 

^11  not  do  to  break  the  law  in  the  name  of  religion. 

Suppose  a  man's  religion  authorizes  him  to  commit 

xnurder:  does  that  make  it  right?     Civilization  seeks 

-fthe  highest  morality ;  and  the  highest  morality,  it  says, 

is  not  that  of  the  bible,  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  or  of 

any  other  so-called  holy  book.    The  highest  morality  is 

iMsed  on  nature,  and  by  a  study  of  nature's  laws  men 

may  find  it.     Long  before  Cluist,  civilization  awoke 

to  the  evils  of  this  custom,  which  is  not  in  accord 

with  its  morality.     The  religious  reformer,  Buddha, 

who  died  470  years  before   Christ  was  born,  and 

whose   followers  now   number    about  one   third   of 

the  whole  human  race,  preached  against  polygamy. 

^en  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  foremost  nations 

of  the  world,  they  did  not  practise  polygamy,  nor  has 

f ver  the  highest  civilization  entertained  it.    Polygamy 

is  to  monogamy  as  Greece  to  China,  or  as  England  to 

India. 

All  very  religious  people,  as  well  as  science  fanat- 
1C8,  are  partially  insane.  This  insanity  may  be  pas- 
Are  and  harmless,  or  aggressive  and  hurtful.  We 
have  innumerable  instances  of  both  kinds  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church.     But   as  the  world 
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progresses,  religion  becomes  less  dogmatic^  and  the 
insanity  assumes  more  and  more  the  milder  form. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  Mormons  as  with  others;  they 
wodd  not  feel  justified  in  doin^  now  some  things 
which  were  done  by  their  predecessors,  any  more 
than  gentile  Cliristians  would  wish  to  bum  here- 
tics, or  slaughter  millions  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
deemer; or  any  more  than  they  would  accept  Joseph 
Smith  as  a  prophet  from  God,  or  believe  in  his  metal 
book  of  Mormon,  or  his  pretended  revelations. 

But  admitting  man's  obligation  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  the  bible,  which,  if  done  literally, 
would  lead  him  into  all  manner  of  contrarieties  and 
absurdities,  even  as  it  does  the  Mormons  to-day,  the 
scriptural  argument  in  support  of  polygamy  does  not 
go  for  much.  Among  the  half-savage  Israelites  the 
custom  obtained,  but  as  they  grew  more  civilized,  it 
died  out.  The  first  apostles  had  none  of  them  two 
wives,  and  St  Paul  maintained  that  it  was  best  not 
to  have  any;  the  spirit  of  the  new  testament  is  all 
against  plurality  of  wives,  and,  though  it  nowhere  in 
so  many  words  condemns  the  system,  the  books  of 
Mormon  and  doctrine  and  covenants  do. 

Thus  we  see  that  holy  books  are  contradictory  and 
unreliable,  not  being  consistent  in  themselves,  or  pro- 
ducing consistent  followers.     Codes  of  moraJily  de 
pending  on  the  divine  will  are  without  foundation :  arc 
mdeed,  not  codes  of  morality,  which  to  be  genuin 
must  be  based  on  nature  as  the  law-giver  and  ponishe' 
for  otherwise  all  men  to  whom  the  will  of  G(M  has  n* 
been  revealed,  or  who  do  not  believe  in  any  god 
revelation,  would  be  without  any  knowledge  of  rig 
and  wrong,  or  anv  standard  of  morality. 

Innate  perceptions,  supernatural  intuitions,  or  a  o 
science  divinely  given,  instead  of  one  evolved  from 
ever-increasing  accumulation  of  human  experien 
are  not  safe  guides  to  right  conduct,  as  the  doetr' 
and  doings  of  the  Mormons  clearly  show.  By  thi 
suit  of  an  act,  not  by  supernatural  revelation,  we  k 
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whether  it  is  good  or  bad;  and  here,  the  result  being 
bad,  the  act  is  wrong,  immoral 

The  result  is  bad  because  by  reason  of  the  act  civ- 
ilization takes  a  step  backward,  woman  is  d^raded, 
and  the  progress  of  the  race  hampered.  The  mono- 
gamic  is  the  highest  type  of  family,  and  the  highest 
type  of  society,  yet  evolved.  Polygamy  is  better  than 
promiscuity  or  polyandry,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  mo- 
nogamy. Polygamy  springs  from  the  desire  to  extend 
the  sexual  gratification  at  the  expense  of  the  better 
sense  of  the  better  part  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 
It  is  but  a  few  removes  from  the  old  way  among  sav- 
ages, where  women  were  property,  and  bought  by  hus- 
bands to  be  used  as  slaves.  To  monogamy  is  due  the 
fullest  development  of  the  emotions,  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  motherly  tenderness,  fatherly  care,  and 
the  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren.  It  is  here  that  the  passion  of  lovo  assumes  its 
most  refined  form ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  in  family, 
social,  and  political  relations,  the  greatest  good  to  the 
irreatest  number. 

For  if  we  degrade  woman,  we  degmde  her  children, 
her  husband,  and  the  whole  community.  Through- 
out all  ages  the  position  of  woman  has  fixed  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation  in  the  scale  of  refinement  and 
intelligence.  Polygamy  makes  of  woman,  not  the 
equal  and  companion  of  man,  but  his  subordinate,  if 
not  indeed  his  serf  or  slave.  The  charm  of  her  in- 
fluence is  gone;  the  family  circle  becomes  incongruous 
and  less  cohesive;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  those 
firm  relations,  filial  and  paternal,  which,  continued 
through  successive  generations,  engender  the  highest 
type  of  society  yet  known.  Make  of  American  wo- 
men Circassian  slaves,  and  you  will  make  of  American 
men  Turks. 

The  nations  having  the  highest  and  best  Uterature, 
laws,  commerce,  and  religion,  the  nations  that  are 
enlightening  the  world  with  their  books,  telegraphs, 
steamboats,  and  railroads,  are  monogamic.    Polygamy 
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encourages,  if  it  does  not  necessitate,  a  domestic  des- 

Sotism,  which,  united  with  a  religious  and  political 
espotism,  constitutes  one  of  the  worst  possible  of 
social  evils.  It  adds  to  the  Mormons  numbers  and 
strength,  banding  them  in  a  peculiar  brotherhood, 
politically  and  socially. 

The  system  is  not  an  equitable  one.  There  are  bom 
a  tolerably  even  number  of  males  and  females,  so  that 
under  this  arrangement,  where  one  man  had  a  dozen 
wives,  a  dozen  or  so  men  would  have  none.  Then, 
as  to  the  relationships  of  the  individual  members,  in- 
justice is  wrought,  some  of  them  being  but  little  bet- 
ter than  those  existing  among  animab.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  eveir  woman  which  tells  her  that  to  be 
second  or  third  is  to  be  no  wife  at  all.  Neglect  must 
exist.  One  man  cannot  properly  care  for  so  many 
women  and  children.  Even  if  he  is  wealthy,  he  has 
not  the  time.  Differences  of  origin  and  interests 
breed  jealousies,  foster  selfishness,  and  are  injurious 
to  character.  Then,  when  the  reproductive  age  has 
passed,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  wife  but  a  lonely 
and  miserable  old  age. 

Further  than  this,  if  reproduction  be  the  chief  in- 
centive to  the  plural-wife  system  among  the  Mormons, 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  often  asserted,  that  as  a  rule 
the  sexes  are  born  numerically  equal,  then  the  system 
will  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  object,  for  more  chil- 
dren will  be  born  and  cared  for  where  there  is  one 
man  for  every  woman  than  where  some  women  have 
to  go  without  a  husband,  or  with  a  fraction  of 
one.  It  might  pertinently  be  asked,  in  this  connec- 
tion, what  is  the  benefit  in  multiplying  the  popula- 
tion? Are  there  not  enough  people  already  in  the 
world?  and  is  it  not  better  to  improve  the  stock  than 
unduly  to  multiply  it?  This  prevention  is  practised 
often  for  improper  motives  and  by  injurious  methods; 
but  millions  do  it  because  they  tmnk  they  cannot 
afford  to  raise  children,  and  have  no  right  to  bring 
them  into  existence. 
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Tnie,  the  evils  of  the  practice  are  not  so  great  under 
a  theocratic  and  patriarchal  system  like  that  of  the 
Mormons,  as  it  would  be  if  allowed  to  run  riot  round 
the  world,  giving  libertines  the  widest  opportunity  to 
deceive  and  then  desert  women;  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  need  of  prostitution  to  satisfy  men's  pas- 
sions, as  the  great  biurriers  between  the  virtuous  and 
the  lewd  would  be  for  the  most  part  broken  down. 
Among  the  Mormons,  this  is  prevented  by  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  by  the  patriarchal  influence  of  the 
l^ulers.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the  great 
outside  world  are  not  controlled  by  religion  or  reason 
-they  simply  drift. 

Whether  for  this  reason  or  some  other  reason,  Mor- 
mons are  not  loyal  to  the  government,  and  the  issue 
is  between  polygamic  theocracy  and  American  repub- 
licanism.    Nor  are  the  fears  of  the  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter wholly  groundless;  for,  as  one  writer  said  of  it, 
"the  Mormon  church  is  one  of  the  best  organized 
systems  in  the  world.     The  cunning  of  the  devil  and 
the  sophistry  of  error  are  so  mingled  with  truth  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  to  delude 
the  ignorant."     The  truth  is,  the  theocratic  organiza- 
iion  has  already  become  absolute.     Opposition  stimu- 
lates propagandism,  and  persecution  brings  only  de- 
'^ance  of  federal  authority  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
^nation.     Legislation  is  defeated  at  every  turn.     The 
liistory  of  XJtah  is  the  history  of  the  Mormon  priest- 
liood  in  its  attempt  to  subordinate  the  state  to  the 
<diurch,  and  make  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  su- 
I^erior  to  that  of  the  United  States  government. 
So  says  civilization. 

In  answer,  polygamy  reiterates  scriptural  example 

^nd    divine    command,   and    repudiates    civilization 

'Wherever  it   interferes  with   religion.     Culture  and 

progress,  which  set  at  defiance  God's  law,  are  of  the 

SeviL     There  is  no  retrogression  in  keeping  the  com- 

Daands  of  the  most  high.     God  blessed  Abraham,  and 
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David,  and  Solomon;  polygamy  is  no  curse.  And 
that  cannot  be  a  sin  which  God  commands;  that  can- 
not be  a  vice  which  has  for  its  accomplishment  only 
the  highest  and  holiest  purposes  of  the  almighty; 
that  cannot  be  against  momity  which  is  practised  only 
by  the  righteous^  and  for  the  pure  and  eternal  welfare 
of  the  human  race." 

^*For  a  time,  in  so  far  as  poeaible,  the  pnotlce  of  polyninyin  niinoia  and 
Utah  was  kept  secret  by  the  missionaries  in  England  ana  in  £arope.  Saji 
Parl^  P.  Pratt  in  Manchester,  and  in  the  AiiUennial  Star  of  1846^  *Sacha 
doctnne  is  not  held,  known,  or  practised  as  a  principle  of  the  latter-dvf 
saints;'  and  John  Taylor  at  the  Boulogne  discussion,  in  ramce,  in  July  1850^ 
says,  '  We  are  accused  here  of  polygamy  and  actions  the  most  indelicate,  ob- 
scene, and  disgusting,  such  as  none  out  a  corrupt  heart  could  have  oonceiTed. 
These  things  are  too  outrageous  to  be  believed. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  29,  1852,  before  a  special  conference  in  admaaa  al 
8.  L.  City,  Orson  Pratt  preached  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  in  whidi  dis- 
course he  stated,  '  It  Ib  well  known,  however,  to  the  congregation  before  ma^ 
tliat  the  latter-day  saints  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  inwm 
AS  part  of  their  religious  faith.'  In  the  evening,  whilst  the  lacraoMnt  was 
being  passed,  Brigham  addressed  the  audience,  saying  in  tha  course  of  his  rs- 
iiiarks,  '  Though  i  hat  doctrine  [polygamy]  has  not  been  preached  bv  tha  alden, 
this  people  have  believed  in  it  for  many  years.'  At  tne  close  of  Brig^uunls 
address,  the  revelation  of  July  12,  1843,  was  read  by  Elder  Thomas  BoUock. 
The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  published  in  full  in  an  8yo  pamphlet 
of  48  pages,  issued  as  an  extra  by  the  Dtsertt  News,  on  Sept.  14,  1852,  whoi 
the  revelation  first  saw  the  light.  It  next  appeared  in  the  MiUamUU  StoTf 
and  may  now  be  found  in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  HerewiUi  I 
give  the  revelation  entire. 

Revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  at  Nauvoo,  July  12;  1843:  '  Verily, 
tlius  saith  the  Dord  imto  you,  my  servant  Joseph,  ^lat  inasmuch  aa  yon  hava 
inquired  of  my  hand  to  know  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord,  juttifiad 
my  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  also  Moses,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, my  servants,  as  touching  the  principle  and  doctrine  of  their  having  many 
wives  and  concubines:  behold,  and  lo!  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and  wul 
answer  thee  aa  touching  this  matter;  therefore,  prepare  thy  heart  to  reoeiva 
and  obey  the  instructions  which  I  am  about  to  give  unto  you;  for  all  thoae 
who  have  this  law  revealed  unto  them  must  obey  the  same;  for  behold  1  I  ra- 
veal  unto  you  a  new  and  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  ye  abide  not  thai 
(.'ovenant,  then  are  ye  damned;  for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant  and  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  my  glory;  for  all  who  will  have  a  bleasing  at  my 
iiands  shall  abide  the  law  which  was  appointed  for  that  blessing,  and  the  con- 
ditions thereof,  as  were  instituted  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world; 
and  OS  pertaining  to  the  now  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  institated  for 
the  fulness  of  my  glory;  and  he  that  receivcth  a  fulness  thereof  moat  and 
shall  abide  the  law,  or  ho  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord  God.  And  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  the  conditions  of  this  law  are  these:  All  covenants,  oqb- 
tracts,  bonds,  obligations,  oaths,  vows,  performances,  connections,  sfirtsr 
tions,  or  expectations  that  are  not  made  and  entered  into  and  sealed  by  the 
holy  spirit  of  promise,  of  him  who  is  anointed,  both  as  well  for  time  and  lor  aD 
eternity,  and  that,  too,  most  holy,  by  revelation  and  commandment,  throiUEk 
the  medium  of  mine  anointed,  whom  I  have  appointed  on  the  earth  to  httd 
this  power  (and  I  have  appointed  unto  my  servant  Joseph  to  hold  this  powv 
in  the  last  oays,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a  time  on  whOBi 
this  power  and  the  keys  of  this  priesthood  are  conferred),  are  of  no  effioacj, 
virtue,  or  force  in  and  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead:  for  all 
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Whatever  may  be  the  blessings  attending  civiliza- 
tioQ,  they  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  bless- 
ings of  religion,  a  life  of  faith  and  holiness,  and  the 
pure  worship  of  Grod.  Civilization  with  its  one-wife 
or  no- wife  system  breeds  licentiousness,  fosters  pros- 

thBt  mre  not  made  unto  thiB  end  have  an  end  when  men  are  dead.  Behold 
oina  hoaae  ia  a  hooae  of  order,  aaiih  the  Lord  God,  and  not  a  house  of  confa- 
non.  V^UIacceptanoffering,  saith  theliord,  thatianotmadeinmymune? 
Or  will  I  receive  at  yoor  handa  that  which  I  have  not  appelated  7  And  will  I 
appoint  unto  yoo,  saith  the  Lord,  except  it  be  by  law,  even  aa  I  and  my 
fiatlier  oidainea  nnto  you,  before  the  world  was  ?  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qod, 
and  I  give  nnto  yon  tms  commandment  that  no  man  shall  come  unto  the  bk- 
thflr  but  by  me,  or  by  my  word,  which  Ib  my  law,  saith  the  Lord;  and  every- 
tiiing  that  Ib  in  the  world,  whether  it  be  ordained  of  men,  by  thrones,  or 
principalities,  or  powers,  or  things  of  name,  whatsoever  they  may  be  that  are 
not  by  me,  or  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  shall 
not  remain  after  men  are  dead,  neither  in  nor  after  the  resurrection,  saith  ike 
Lord  yoor  Ood;  for  whatsoever  things  remain  are  by  me,  and  whatsoever 
tldnga  are  not  bjy  me  ahall  be  shaken  and  destroyed.  Therefore,  if  a  man 
Barrr  him  a  wife  in  the  world,  and  he  marry  her  not  bvme,  nor  by  my  word, 
and  na  covenant  with  her  so  long  aa  he  is  in  the  world,  and  she  with  him, 
thsir  covcDant  and  mairiage  are  not  of  force  when  they  are  dead,  and  when 
thoj  are  oat  of  the  world;  therefore,  they  are  not  bound  by  any  law  when 
thoj  are  out  of  the  world;  therefore,  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  they 
neither  many  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  appointed  anffels  in  heaven, 
which  angala  are  ministering  servants,  to  minister  for  those  "v^o  are  worUiy 
of  a  far  more  and  an  exoee£ng  and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory;  for  these  an- 
gala did  not  abide  my  law,  therefore  they  cannot  be  emiurged,  but  remain 
sepaimtdy  and  singly,  without  exaltation,  in  their  saved  condition  to  all 
eteniity,  and  from  henceforth  are  not  gods,  but  are  angels  of  God  forever  and 
ever.  And  again,  verilv  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife,  and  make  a 
eovenant  with  her  for  tmie  and  for  all  eternity,  if  that  covenant  U  not  by  me 
or  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  is  not  sealed  by  the  holy  spirit  of  prom- 
iae«  thxobgh  him  whom  I  have  anointed  and  appointed  unto  this  power,  then 
it  la  not  valid,  neither  of  force  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  because  they 
are  not  joined  by  me,  saith  the  Lord,  neither  by  my  word;  when  they  are  out 
of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  received  there  because  the  angels  and  the  gods  are 
appointed  there,  by  whom  they  cannot  pass;  they  cannot,  therefore,  inherit 
myjdarjf  for  my  house  Ib  a  house  of  order,  saith  the  Lord  God.  And  again, 
finij  I  aay  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law, 
and  ay  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  it  ib  sealed  unto  them  by  the 
IkiIj  apiiit  of  nromise,  by  him  who  Ib  anointed,  unto  whom  I  have  appomted 
tfiia  power  ana  the  keys  of  this  priesthood,  and  it  shall  be  said  unto  them. 
To  anall  oome  forth  in  the  first  resurrection;  and  if  it  be  after  the  first  resur- 
gaetJODj  in  the  next  resurrection;  and  shall  inherit  thrones,  kingdoms,  prin- 
cipalltiea,  and  powers,  dominions,  all  heights  and  depths;  then  shall  it  be 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  that  he  shall  commit  no  murder  whereby 
to  ahed  Innocent  blood,  and  if  he  abide  in  my  covenant,  and  commit  no  mur- 
whereby  to  shed  innocent  blood,  it  shall  be  done  unto  them  in  all  things 
ktsoever  my  servant  hath  put  upon  them,  in  time  and  through  all  eternity; 
■hall  be  of  full  force  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  and  they  shall  pass 
bj  the  angels  and  the  gods  which  are  set  there,  to  their  exaltation  and  glory  in 
au  thiniga,  aa  hath  been  sealed  upon  their  heads,  which  glory  shall  be  a  fulness 
ad  a  continuation  of  the  seeds  forever  and  ever.  Then  shall  they  be  gods, 
becansa  they  have  no  end;  therefore  shall  they  bo  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting becMise  they  continue;  then  shall  they  be  above  all,  because  all  things 
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titatipn,  aad  brings  much  misery  on  the  human  race 
in  this  world,  not  to  mention  the  world  to  come. 
The  laws  of  God  we  know;  civilization's  laws  we 
know  not.     Civilization  has  little  to  boast  of  in  the 

are  labjeot  unto  them.  Then  shall  they  be-goda,  beoaoae  they  hava  ttll  pownr^ 
and  the  angela  are  subject  nnto  them. 

'  Verily,  Terily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  abide  my  law  ve  cannot  ^**n*" 
tothis^lory;  for  straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  the  wav  that  leadeth  onto  tba 
exaltation  and  continuation  of  the  lives,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it^  becaim 
ye  receive  ine  not  in  the  world,  neither  do  ye  know  me.  But  if  ye  reoelTe  ma 
m  the  world,  then  shall  ye  know  me,  and  shall  reoeive  your  exaltatum,  thai 
where  I  am  ye  shall  be  also.  This  is  eternal  lives,  to  knowthe  only  wise  and 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  I  am  he.  MoeiviB  ye, 
therefore,  my  law.  Broad  is  the  gate  and  wide  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the 
deaths,  and  many  there  are  that  go  in  thereat,  because  they  receive  ma  not» 
neither  do  they  abide  in  my  law.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  3roii,  if  »  man 
numry  a  wife  according  to  my  word,  and  they  are  sealed  by  the  hol^  spirit  of 
promise,  according  to  mine  appointment^  and  he  or  she  shall  commit  any  sin 
or  transgression  of  the  new  anu  everlasting  covenant  whatever,  and  all  man- 
ner of  blasphemies,  and  if  they  commit  no  murder  wherein  they  shed  innocMit 
blood,  yet  they  shall  come  forth  in  the  first  resurrection  and  enter  into  their 
exaltation;  but  they  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  flesh,  and  shall  be  deliTered 
unto  tho  bufTetings  of  Satan,  unto  the  day  of  redemption,  saith  the  Lrad  God. 
The  blasphemy  against  the  holy  ghost,  which  shall  not  be  foigiven  in  the 
world  nor  out  of  tho  world,  is  in  that  ye  commit  murder  wherein  ye  shad  in- 
nocent blood,  and  assent  unto  my  death,  after  ye  have  received  my  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  saith  the  lx)rd  God;  and  he  that  abideth  not  thia  law 
can  in  no  wiso  enter  into  my  glory,  but  f^U  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord.  I 
am  tho  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  give  unto  thee  the  law  of  my  holy  prieathood 
as  was  ordained  by  me  and  my  Father  before  the  world  was.  Amham  re- 
ceived all  tilings  whatsoever  he  received  by  revelation  and  commandment  by 
my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  and  hath  entered  into  his  exaltation  and  tittetn 
upon  his  throne.  Abraham  received  promises  concerning  his  Bced  and  of  the 
fruit  of  his  loins — from  whoso  loins  ye  are,  viz.,  my  servant  Joseph — which 
were  to  continue  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  world;  and  as  touching  Abraham 
and  his  seed  out  of  the  world,  they  should  continue;  both  in  tiie  world  and 
out  of  the  world  should  they  continue  as  innumerable  as  the  stars,  or  if  ye 
were  to  count  the  sand  upon  the  seashore,  ye  could  not  number  them.  ISkia 
promise  Ib  yours  also,  because  ye  are  of  Abraham,  imd  the  promise  vrm  anda 
unto  Abraham,  and  by  thia  law  are  the  continuation  ot  the  works  of  my 
father,  wherein  he  glorificth  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  aad  do  the  wocks  of 
Abraham;  enter  yo  into  my  law,  and  ye  shall  be  saved.  But  if  ye  enter  not 
into  my  law,  ye  cannot  receive  tho  promise  of  my  Father  which  ha  made 
unto  Abraham.  God  commanded  Abraham,  and  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Abra- 
ham to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it?  Because  this  was  the  law,  and  from 
Hagar  sprang  many  people.  This,  therefore,  was  fulfilling,  amoDff  other 
things,  tlie  promises.  Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under  condemnation  Ver- 
ily isay  unto  you,  nay;  for  I,  tho  Lord,  commanded  it.  Abraham waa  com- 
mnnded  to  offer  his  sun  Isaac;  nevertheless  it  was  written  thoa  ahalt  not 
kill.  Abraham,  however,  did  not  refuse,  and  it  was  accounted  nnto  him  lor 
righteousness. 

'  Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him  children,  and  it  waa 
accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness,  because  they  were  given  unto  him  and 
he  abode  in  my  law;  as  Isaao  also,  and  Jacob,  did  none  other  things  Hian 
that  which  they  were  commanded;  and  because  they  did  none  other  thfqgs 
than  that  which  they  were  commanded,  they  have  entered  into  their  exalta- 
tion, according  to  the  promises,  and  sit  upon  thrones,  and  are  not  Mig^la^  Imt 
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line  of  its  moraliiies.  It  is  true  that  monogamy  was 
early  enforced  in  Greece;  but  outside  of  marriage 
limits,  there  was  gross  indulgence  in  every  form, 
which  was  as  freely  permitted  and  practised  as  among 

m  floda.  DiKfid  alio  reoeiTed  many  wivoa  and  ooncabinea,  aa  alio  Solomon 
and  Mdaea,  mv  aervantai  aa  also  many  others  of  my  aervanta,  from  the  begin- 
aiiiig  of  creation  until  thii  time,  and  in  nothing  did  they  rin,  aare  in  thoee 
tiiiq^i  which  th^v  zeoeiTed  not  c^  me.  David'a  wiyea  and  oononbinea  were 
I^TOi  nnto  him  of  me  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  my  aervant,  and  othera  of  the 
proghatB  who  had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and  in  none  of  these  things  did  he 
wtm  agsfTfft  me,  aave  in  tne  case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife;  and  therefore  he  hath 
faOen  from  his  exaltation  and  received  his  portion;  and  he  shall  not  inherit 
tfaom  oat  of  tiie  world,  for  I  gave  them  unto  another,  saith  the  Lord.  I  am 
tho  Jjotd  thy  God,  and  I  saTe  unto  thee,  my  servant  Joseph,  an  appointment, 
■nd  rsatore  all  things;  asE  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  civen  nnco  you,  ac- 
i^tia^Mng  to  my  word;  and  as  ye  have  asked  concemiDg  adultery,  verily,  verily, 
[  mj  imto  TOO,  if  a  man  receiveth  a  wife  in  the  new  and  everlasting  cove- 
Daat^  and  u  ahe  be  with  another  man,  and  I  have  not  appointed  unto  her  ly 
\hm  htttj  anointing,  she  hath  committed  adultery,  and  shall  be  destroyed,  u 
ihm  bo  not  in  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  she  be  with  another  man, 
ihm  faaa  committed  adultery;  and  if  her  husband  be  with  another  woman,  and 
te  traa  under  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  his  vow  and  hath  conmiitted  adnl- 

S;  tad  if  ahe  hath  not  committed  adultery,  but  is  innocent,  and  hath  not 
wo  her  vow,  and  she  knoweth  it,  and  I  reveal  it  unto  you,  my  servant 
rpagnhj  then  shall  yon  have  power,  by  the  power  of  my  holy  priesthood,  to 
■ko  Mr  and  give  her  unto  hun  that  hath  not  committed  adcutory,  bat  hatli 
jMQ  f^t«*»ftil)  for  he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many;  for  I  have  conferred  upon 
fOfk  tho  k^ya  and  power  of  the  priesthood,  wherein  I  restore  all  things  and 
nalsa  known  unto  you  all  things  in  duo  time.    And  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
roOy  4iat  whatsoever  you  seal  on  earth  shall  be  sealed  in  heaven,  and  what- 
loervr  yon  bind  on  earth,  in  my  name  and  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  it  shall 
)e  eternally  bound  in  the  heavens;  and  whosesoever  sins  you  remit  on  earth 
ibnU  be  remitted  eternally  in  the  heavens,  and  whosesoever  sins  you  retain 
sn  earth  ahall  be  retained  in  heaven.    And  again,  verily  I  say,  >vhouiBoever 
foa  Ueas,  I  will  bless;  and  whomsoever  you  curse,  I  will  curse,  saith  tho 
Lord;  for  I  the  Lord  am  thy  Qod.    And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  my  ser- 
rant  Joseph,  that  whatsoever  you  give  on  earth,  and  to  whomsoever  you  ^ve 
any  one  on  earth,  by  my  word  ana  according  to  my  law,  it  shall  be  visited 
wnh  bleaDngs,  and  not  cursings,  and  with  my  power,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shall 
he  without  condemnation  on  earth  and  in  heaven;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
sad  will  be  with  thee  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  through  all  etcr- 
idtj;  for  yerily  I  seal  upon  you  your  exaltation  and  prepare  a  throne  for  you 
in  the  kingdom  of  my  father,  with  Abraham,  your  father.    Behold!  I  have 
ieen  yonr  sacrifices,  and  will  forgive  all  your  sins;  I  have  seen  your  sacrifices, 
b  obedience  to  that  which  I  have  toldyou;  go,  therefore,  and  I  make  a  way 
br  your  escape,  as  I  accepted  the  ofifcrins  of  Abraham,  of  his  son  Isaac. 
'Verily  I  aay  nnto  you,  a  commandment  I  give  unto  mine  handmaid,  Emma 
Sttith,  yonr  wife,  whom  I  have  given  unto  you,  that  she  stay  herself  and  par- 
^  not  of  that  which  I  conmianded  you  to  ofier  unto  her;  for  I  did  it,  saith 
^Lofd,  to  prove  you  all,  as  I  did  Abraham,  and  that  I  micht  require  an  ofifcr- 
^  at  yonr  hand  by  covenant  and  sacrifice;  and  let  my  handmaid  Emma  Smith 
"lirife  all  those  tliat  have  been  civen  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  arc  vir- 
^Vovsind  pure  before  me;  and  those  who  arc  not  pure,  and  nave  said  they  were 
PQ|^  ihallbe  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  God;  for  I  am  tho  Lord  thy  God,  and  yc 
'bn  obey  my  voice;  and  I  give  unto  my  servant  Joseph  that  ho  shall  be  made 
^Bkr  over  many  things,  for  he  hath  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  from 
^iaioe^)ith  I  will  strengthen  him.     And  I  command  mine  handmaid  Emma 
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the  foremost  nations  of  to-day.  Plato  even  advo- 
cated plurality  of  wives,  chiefly  on  patriotic  grounds. 
In  Kome,  the  one-wife  system  was  more  firmfy  estab- 
lished, though  in  the  absence  of  marriage,  chastity 
was  little  regarded.  Marcus  Aurelius,  indeed,  was 
eulogized  by  his   biographer  for  bringing   into  his 

Smith  to  abide  and  deave  nnto  my  lervant  Joseph  and  to  none  else.    Bat  if  the 
vill  not  abide  this  commandment,  she  shall  be  aestro^ed,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  destroy  her  if  she  abide  not  in  my  law;  bat  if 
she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  then  shall  my  servant  Joseph  doaUthingi 
for  her  even  as  he  hath  said,  and  I  will  bless  him  and  moltiply  him,  and  give 
unto  him  a  hundrod-fold  in  this  world,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  brothera  and 
sisters,  houses  and  lands,  wives  and  children,  and  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in 
the  eternal  worlds.    And  again,  verily  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid  forgive  my 
servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then  shall  she  be  forgiven  her  frrsnsssus. 
wherein  she  has  trespassed  acainst  me,  and  I,  the  Lora  thy  God,  wiu  Uess 
her  and  multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  rejoice.    And  again,  I  say,  let  not 
my  servant  Joseph  put  his  property  out  of  his  hands,  lest  an  eneu^  come  and 
destroy  him — for  Satan  sceketh  to  destroy — for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Uod,  and  he 
is  my  servant;  and  behold !  and  lo  I  am  with  him,  as  I  am  with  Abrahani.  thy 
father,  even  unto  his  exaltation  and  glory.    Now  as  touching  the  law  of  the 
priesthood,  there  are  many  things  pertaining  therermto.    Verily,  if  a  man  be 
called  of  my  Father,  as  was  AaxoHf  by  mine  own  voice,  and  by  tha  voioe  of 
liim  that  sent  me,  and  I  have  endow^  him  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of 
this  priesthood,  if  he  do  anything  in  my  name,  and  accorcung  to  my  law.  and 
by  my  word,  ho  will  not  commit  sin,  and  I  will  justify  bun.     Let  no  one^ 
therefore,  set  ou  my  servant  Joseph,  for  I  will  justify  him;  for  he  ahaU  do  the 
sacrifice  which  I  require  at  his  hands,  for  his  transgressions,  aaith  the  Lord 
your  God.     And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priesthood;  if  any  man 
espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse  another,  and  the  first  give  her  consent, 
if  and  he  espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  on 
other  man,  then  is  he  justified;  he  cannot  commit  adaltery,  for  they  aregivai 
unto  him;  for  he  cannot  connnit  adultery  with  that  that  belonged  unto  mm, 
and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins  given  imto  him  by  this  law,  he  can- 
not commit  adultery,  for  tiioy  belong  to  him  and  they  are  given  onto  him ;  there- 
fore is  ho  justified.     But  if  one  or  citiicr  of  tlie  ten  virgins  after  she  is  espooaed 
shall  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed  adultery  and  shall  be  destroyed; 
for  they  are  given  unto  him  to  multiply  and  replenish  tho  earth,  aooording 
to  my  commandment,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  was  given  by  my  fathtr 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  for  their  exaltation  in  the  eteniil 
worlds,  that  tliey  may  bear  tlio  souls  of  men;  for  herein  is  the  work  of  mj 
father  continued,  that  he  may  be  glorified.     And  again,  verily,  verily,  I  mj 
unto  you,  it  any  mau  Iiave  a  wife  who  holds  the  keys  of  this  power,  and  bt 
tt-aclies  unto  Iier  tho  law  of  my  priesthood  as  pertaimnff  to  these  things,  thai 
Hliall  she  believe  and  administer  unto  him,  or  she  shiSl  be  destr^ra,  saith 
the  Lord  your  (jod;  for  I  ivill  destroy  her;  for  I  will  magnify  my  name  npon 
all  tho<«e  who  receive  and  abide  in  my  law.     Therefore  it  snaU  Do  lawful  in 
me,  if  slie  receive  not  this  law,  for  him  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I,  tbi 
Lord  his  God,  will  give  unto  him,  because  she  did  not  iMminister  unto  hia 
according  to  my  word;  and  she  then  becomes  the  transgressor,  and  he  is  ex- 
empt from  the  l:iw  of  Sarah,  who  administered  unto  Abraham  aooording  to 
the  law,  when  I  commanded  Abraham  to  take  Hagar  to  wife.     And  now,  ai 
pertaining  to  this  law,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  reveal  more  juM 
you  hereafter;  therefore  let  this  sutfice  for  the  present.     Behold  I  am  Alphi 
uiul  Ome^a.     Amen.' 
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house  a  concubine^  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  in- 
stead of  inflicting  upon  his  children  a  step-mother. 

If  monogamy  is  the  only  natural  form  of  sexual 
relationship,  how  happens  it  that,  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  race,  there  have  been  and  still  are  so 
many  other  forms  of  relationship?  From  time  im- 
memorial polygamy  has  existed,  and  has  been  sanc- 
tioned hj  all  religions.  Bramin,  Parsee,  and  Rai- 
poot  all  indulged  in  it.  Though  nothing  is  said  of  it 
m  the  new  testament,  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  that 
it  was  lawful  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of 
Christ's  coining.  Among  the  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  many  polygamists 
who  remained  uncensured.  The  rabbles  of  the  west 
prohibited  it  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago,  but  those  of 
the  east,  where  it  is  practised  by  nearly  all  nations, 
permit  it  even  now.  It  is  common  to-day  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  world.  Take  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  of  all  times  and  cultures,  and  those 
among  whom  plural  wives  obtained  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  others. 

Pre-nuptial  unchastity  was  scarcely  censured  either 
m  Grreece  or  Rome.  "If  there  be  'any  one,"  said 
Cicero,  "who  thinks  that  young  men  should  be  alto- 
ffether  restrained  from  the  love  of  courtesans,  he  is 
mdeed  very  severe."  Even  that  most  austere  of 
Stoics,  Epictetus,  makes  a  wide  distinction  between 
what  he  r^;ards  as  comparatively  innocent  pre-nuptial 
indulgences,  and  those  which  were  regarded  as  adul- 
terous and  unlawful.  While  the  utmost  license  was 
allowed  the  husband,  the  wife  was  held  under  close  re- 
strictions. Courtesans  were  the  real  companions  of 
men,  and  the  only  free  women  in  Athens.  Apelles 
painted  them;  Irindar  and  Simonides  san^  their 
praises.  Aspasia  was  worshipped  before  Pericles,  and 
sage  philosophers  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  homage  at 
her  shrine,  and  receive  words  of  wisdom  from  her 
lips. 

In  imperial  Rome«  while  the  courtesan  class  never 
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attained  to  such  distinction  as  in  Greece,  divorce  was 
so  easy  and  frequent  as  to  render  the  marriage  cere- 
mony ahnost  a  nullity.  There  were  periods  when  the 
term  'adultery'  had  no  significance  as  applied  to  men; 
only  women  were  punished  for  this  crime.  Persons 
five,  ten,  twenty  times  married  and  divorced  were  not 
uncommon.  Though  monogamy  obtained,  female  life 
was  lower  there  than  in  England  under  the  restoration, 
or  in  France  under  the  regency.  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  the  most  persistent  of  all  the  Roman  emperors, 
in  vainly  legislating  against  vice,  provided  his  provin- 
cial governors,  if  unmarried,  with  a  concubine  as  well 
as  with  horses  and  servants. 

The  privilege  of  royalty  in  having  many  mistresses, 
tolerated  until  all  the  people  arose  and  usurped  roy- 
alty, was  but  a  modified  form  of  polygamy,  and  is  stdl 
secretly  practised  by  individuals. 

The  question  of  sensualism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  polygamist,  as  a  rule,  is  no  more  sensual 
than  the  monogamist.  Your  true  sensualist  does  not 
marry  at  all.  He  holds  himself  free  to  taste  pleasure 
as  he  can  find  it.  The  trammels  of  matrimony  and 
the  responsibilities  of  parentage  he  alike  avoids.  He 
is  the  most  selfish  of  beings;  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  society,  debase  manhood, 
and  doom  to  perdition  the  highest  inspirations  and 
holiest  affections  of  the  race. 

Beastliness  is  hardly  a  fit  word  to  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  an  animal  impulse,  the  gratification  of 
animal  appetite.  It  too  often  maligns  the  brute  cre- 
ation. Eating  and  sleeping  are  in  one  sense  beastly; 
while  smoking  and  dram-arinking  are  worse  than 
beastly.  Beasts  are  natural  in  all  things.  In  many 
respects  they  are  less  open  to  the  charge  of  beastli- 
ness, as  we  commonly  employ  the  term,  than  men; 
they  indulge  less  in  excess;  they  are  sometimes  glut- 
tonish,  but  they  do  not  intoxicate  themselves ;  if  they 
do  not  regulate  intercourse  by  numbers,  they  do  by 
seasons.     Their  passions  are  in  subordination  to  the 
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lawB  of  nature.  Man's  passions  are  not.  Taking 
this  char^  of  beastliness  as  it  is  meant,  the  polyg- 
amist  is  less  beastly  than  the  monogamist,  who  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  more  beastly  in  his  sexual 
intercourse  than  the  beast,  being  less  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  less  considerate  for  the  health  and 
strength  of  his  one  only  wife.  Millions  of  gentle,  un- 
computining  women  have  been  killed  by  beastly  hus- 
bands puttmg  upon  them  more  children  than  they 
should  bear,  not  to  mention  innumerable  cruelties  of 
other  kinds.  In  so  far  as  any  system  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature,  nature  will  in  due  time 
assert  her  rights  and  put  it  down.  It  is  said  that  the 
Mormon  women  are  martyrs:  so  are  other  women; 
part  of  them  because  they  are  married,  and  part  be- 
cause they  are  not. 

The  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the 
assertions  and  ailments  of  polygamy,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
answer  them  each  according  to  the  light  of  his  own 
reason.  I  have  already  presented  the  current  argu- 
ments against  polygamy;  these  are  the  opinions  and 
d(^mas  of  the  Mormons  themselves,  the  doctrines  they 
everywhere  preach  and  print,  teaching  them  to  their 
children,  inculcating  them  into  the  minds  of  young 
men  and  women,  until  they  have  fully  imbibed  them. 

And  thus  they  continue.  How  many  husbandless  wo- 
men there  are  who  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
effort  to  sustain  themselves  without  sin  I  how  many 
fall  into  shame  under  the  effort!  Society  lays  no 
heavier  burden  on  any  of  its  members  than  on  its 
poverty-stricken  single  women,  reared  in  luxury,  and 
unable  to  support  themselves  by  work. 

If  you  are  so  tender  of  woman,  her  position  and 
morals,  why  not  turn  your  batteries  against  the  ten 
thousand  of  your  own  people  of  all  classes,  including 
preachers  ana  l^^gislators,  who  tamper  with  other  men's 
wives,  seduce  and  abandon  innocent  girls,  keep  mis- 
tresses, and  frequent  the  haunts  of  prostitution? 
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That  the  race  deteriorates  under  the  polygamous 
bystem  is  not  true,  they  say.  The  single  wife  is  very 
often  hurried  to  a  premature  grave  by  an  incon- 
siderate or  brutal  husband,  the  ofispring  which  she 
meanwhile  bears  being  puny  and  iU-developed.  And 
again,  it  is  only  the  better  class  of  men,  the  healthy 
and  wealthy,  the  strongest  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally, who  as  a  rule  have  a  plurality  of  wives;  and 
thus,  bv  their  becoming  fathers  to  the  largest  number 
of  children,  the  stock  is  improved. 

The  charge  of  immorality,  as  laid  upon  the  Mor- 
mons as  a  community,  is  hkewise  untenable.  Morality 
is  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong,  the  rule  of  conduct 
implying  honesty  and  sobriety.  In  all  honesty  and 
sobriety  the  Mormons  live  up  to  their  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  they  daim,  more  completely  than 
any  other  people.  They  indulge  in  fewer  vices, 
such  as  drunkenness,  prostitution,  ^mbling,  and  like- 
wise fewer  crimes.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  im- 
moral in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  if  it  is  not  immoral 
for  a  man  to  take  one  wife«  it  is  not  for  him  to  take 
twelve  wives. 

The  Mormons  are  loyal  to  their  consciences  and 
convictions.  They  are  essentially  a  moral  people, 
moral  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  more  so,  they 
claim,  than  the  average  American  or  European.  They 
do  not  drink,  cheat,  or  steal;  adultery  is  scarcely 
known  among  them ;  they  are  not  idle,  profligate,  or 
given  to  lying.  They  are  true  to  themjselves,  true  to 
their  principles,  and  true  to  the  world.  Of  what 
other  society  can  you  fairly  say  as  much?  They 
are  honest  in  all  things,  and  law-abiding  when  the 
law  does  not  touch  their  rights  or  their  religion;  when 
it  does,  all  who  are  not  dsistards  will  fight.  Judge 
them  by  their  fruits;  if  a  sect  is  to  be  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  imperfections  and  inconsistencies 
rather  than  from  its  results,  what  shall  be  said  of 
Christianity,  which  has  butchered  millions  for  the  faith, 
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and  has  further  committed  all  the  wickedness  flesh  is 
heir  to,  or  of  which  Satan  could  conceive? 

It  is  not  right  to  place  the  polygamist  on  a  par  with 
the  bigamist.  The  one,  without  deception,  ana  in  con- 
fonniiy  with  the  proclaimed  tenets  of  his  faith,  takes 
to  wife  the  second,  or  third,  or  twentieth — the  more 
the  better  for  all,  it  is  said — ^promising  to  her  the 
same  life-long  care  and  protection  as  to  the  first;  the 
other  breaks  his  contract  with  his  first  wife,  and  deserts 
her  for  another  woman.  Neither  can  the  polygamist 
be  justly  placed  on  a  level  with  the  adulterer.  Mor- 
mons abhor  everything  of  the  kind.  The  sacred  cere- 
mony of  marriage  signifies  far  more  with  them  than 
with  those  who  mark  the  difference  between  morality 
and  immorality  by  a  few  insignificant  rites. 

The  Mormons  lay  no  small  stress  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  always  a  large  number  of  women  who  have 
no  husbands,  and  can  get  none,  on  account  of  women 
being  always  so  greatly  in  the  preponderance.  They 
deny  that  there  are  more  men  than  women. 

Whatever  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the  numer- 
ical equality  or  inequality  of  the  sexes  at  birth,  it  is 
certain,  dating  back  almost  from  the  beginning,  that 
there  have  always  been  more  women  than  men  in  the 
world.  Particularly  in  primitive  times,  owing  to  war  or 
exposure,  the  death  rate  was  much  greater  among  the 
males  than  among  the  females.  To  obviate  the  evil 
— ^for  it  was  early  recognized  that  the  sexes  should  be 
mated — ^in  some  instances  the  female  children  were 
killed,  but  more  frequently  the  excess  of  women  was 
divided  among  the  men.  Where  wars  were  frequent 
and  continuous,  everything  else  being  equal,  the  mo- 
nogamous nation  could  not  long  stand  before  a  polyg- 
amous neighbor. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  a  million  more  women  than  men  in  Christen- 
dom to-day;  there  are  here  five  millions  of  women  who 
would  like  to  marry  but  cannot,  being  denied  one  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  humanity  by  statutory  law. 

HxR.  Utah.    35 
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A  large  class  of  men  refuse  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
cost  and  cares  of  matrimony,  preferring  more  free  and 
cheaper  indulgence.     Of  very  many  of  these  five  mill- 
ions thus  left  to  themselves,  unmated,  unsupported, 
forbidden  to  become  plural  wives.  Christian  civiliza- 
tion makes  prostitutes  or  paupers.     And  this  is  the 
orthodox  idea  of  the  elevation  of  woman  I    Make  angels 
of  light  and  happiness  of  one  portion,  while  dooming 
the  rest,  under  the  hard  heel  of  social  despotism,  to 
the  depths  of  misery  and  despair.     Nay,  more :  while 
the  men  are  thus  busied  working  upon  the  affections 
of  women,  taking  advantage  of  their  loneliness  and 
poverty,  and  constantly  adding  to   the    imnibers  of 
the  lost  by  seducing  the  pure  from  the  paths  of  re- 
spectability, their  sisters,  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters are  applying  the  scourge  with  all  their  might  to 
these  unfortunates,  hoping  thereby  to  gain   further 
favor  with  the  men  bj^  showing  how  much  better  are 
they  than  their  most  foully  wronged  sisters. 

Such  are  the  men,  such  the  society,  in  which  the 
foulest  wrongs  to  women  are  so  universally  and  con- 
stantly committed — wrongs  which  would  put  to  blush 
savages,  yea,  and  all  the  devils  of  darkness ;  such  are 
the  men  who  wage  war  on  the  plural-wife  system, 
which  would  give  to  this  class  and  all  classes  of  wo- 
men home  and  honorable  alliance. 

Further  than  all  this,  polygamy  claims  that  men  or 
governments  have  no  natural  or  moral  right  to  forbid 
the  practice,  pass  laws  against  it,  and  inflict  punish- 
ments. Inherent  human  rights  are  above  statutory 
law.  Governments  have  no  right  to  pass  laws  against 
gambling,  prostitution,  drunkenness,  or  any  act  of  the 
individual  resulting  in  injury  only  to  himself.  He 
who  harms  another  may  be  punished,  not  he  who 
harms  himself;  otherwise,  who  is  to  determine  what 
is  or  what  is  not  harmful?  All  men  and  women  are 
every  day  doing  things  harmful  to  themselves,  but 
which  no  one  thinks  of  checking  by  legislation.  By 
no  line  of  logic  can  polygamy  be  rightly  placed  in  the 
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oriminal  category.  In  its  worst  aspect,  it  can  only  be 
oalled  a  vice.  Drunkenness  is  not  a  crime :  it  is  a  vice. 
Statutory  law  cannot  justly  make  criminal  that  which 
\yy  the  law  of  human  rights  is  only  a  vice.  Govern- 
ruents  may  repress  crime,  but  they  never  can  uproot 
vice;  and  the  sooner  legislators  realize  and  act  upon 
this  truth,  the  fewer  failures  they  will  have  to  record. 
Public  sentiment  and  moral  force  are  the  only  agen- 
cies which  can  be  brought  against  this  class  of  evils 
with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  right  and  wrong  of  the  matter,  as  usually  dis- 
cussed, are  not  the  right  and  wrong  of  nature  and 
common  sense,  but  of  divine  and  human  enactment, 
variously  interpreted  and  viewed  from  different  stand- 
points.  The  bible  forbids  prostitution,  but  permits 
polygamy;  the  supporters  of  the  bible  and  its  civili- 
zation forbid  polygamy,  but  permit  prostitution. 

The  Mormons  are  held  to  be  a  most  unphilosophical 
sect,  and  yet  the  sentiment  against  them  is  more  un- 
philosophical than  their  doctrines  or  practices.  The 
American  congress  is  not  a  Sunday-school,  neither  is 
it  within  the  province  of  government  to  establish  and 
enforce  a  code  of  ethics.  Congress  has  no  more  right 
to  legislate,  against  their  consent,  for  the  territories 
than  it  has  for  the  states.  I  do  not  know  that 
all  Mormons  hold  to  this  opinion,  but  many  of  them 
do.  The  idea  of  political  nonage  is  only  an  idea; 
it  is  not  a  fact.  Murder,  theft,  breach  of  contract, 
malefeasance  in  office,  unjust  monopoly,  cheating,  slave- 
holding,  adulteration,  bigamy,  etc.,  are  crimes  to  be 
punished  by  law.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  vices  to  be  uprooted  by  precept 
and  example.  A  crime  is  an  injury  to  one's  neighbor; 
a  vice  is  an  injury  to  one's  self  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
jure my  neighbor,  but  I  have  the  right  to  do  as  I  will 
with  my  own  and  myself,  howsoever  foolish  may  be 
the  act.  Congress,  indeed,  would  have  its  hands  full 
were  it  to-undertake  to  pass  laws  to  keep  men  from 
making  fools  of  themselves.     If  polygamy  must  be 
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placed  in  one  category  or  the  other,  it  must  be  denom- 
inated a  vice,  and  not  a  crime.  If  one  man  and  three 
women  contract  to  live  in  a  connubial  relationship, 
neither  God  nor  nature  pronounces  it  a  crime,  in 
bigamy  the  marriage  contract  is  broken;  in  polygamy 
it  is  kept.  Admit  that  monogamy  is  best,  that  one 
man  for  one  woman  tends  to  the  highest  culture^  it 
still  does  not  prove  that  coercion  in  morals  is  better 
than  precept  and  example.  Is  woman  less  chaste  than 
in  the  days  of  feudalism,  now  that  she  is  less  watched? 
If  the  law  ha<  the  right  to  limit  a  man  to  one  wife,  it 
may  if  it  cLuoses  deny  him  any  \vife,  as  many  orders 
among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  heathens  and 
christians,  have  declared.  If  one  man  is  restricted 
by  law  to  one  woman,  the  least  the  law  can  do  in 
common  justice  is  to  compel  every  man  to  marry  one 
woman.  Why  does  not  the  United  States  war  upon 
the  catholic  priest  or  the  unprincipled  debauchee,  who 
by  refusinjf  to  take  a  wife  repudiates  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  sets  an  example  which  if  universally  fol- 
lowed would  prove  the  strangulation  of  the  race? 
Better  punish  those  who  denaturalize  themselves 
rather  than  those  who  are  too  natural. 

This  is  what  Utah  polygamy  says  to  civilization.* 

'^My  references  to  articles,  both  printed  and  in  numnTript,  relating  to 
I  polygamy,  are  no  less  voluminous  than  those  teaching  upoo  other  chordi 
matters.  I  note  as  follows:  early  polygamLsts,  Ferru^  t/tanaad  Mcrm,,  117; 
Smucher^a  Hist.  Morm,,  16UL>:  r<miig*8  Wife  STo.  19,  150^;  Sienktmse^s  Sx- 
posd,  85-93;  AtlaiUic  Monthly,  1859,  576-7;  denial  of  eadat.,  Stenkoum^s  TeU 
It  AU,  103-4.  499-500;  Pratt,  in  Millennial  Star,  vL  22;  Lee*a  Mom.,  167; 
Young'B  Wife  Xo,  19,  329-31;  favored  by  women,  De».  Newt,  1870,  Jan.  12, 
19;  1871,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  20;  8.  F,  Ool.  Era,  June  13,  1888;  WoodntiT*  Awio- 
biog,,  MS.,  4-0;  The  Morm,  at  Home,  145-7,  159;  S.  L,  Herald,  Febu  1, 1879; 
BurUm'B  Citij  of  Saints,  525-34;  Ward*H  HuAand  tn  Utah,  130-4,  216-22; 
Tann^r^s  Letter,  MS.,  passim;  Smooths  Experience,  etc.,  MS.,  4,  S-9;  TVocy^f 
Narr.,  MS.,  30-2;  Richards'  liemin,,  MS.,  18-19,  36-7,  48-9;  Pratt  (Belinda 
M.),  in  Utah  Pamph.  Rrivj.,  no.  3,  27-33;  MarshaWa  Thrtrngh  Amer.,  18M; 
MUknnial  Star,  xvii.  3G-7;  Brown's  Letter,  MS.,  pawim;  arg.  in  &Yor  ot 


Smith's  Rise,  Prof/ress,  etc.,  48-56;  MiUennial  Star,  ziz.  636^  xxxviL  340- 
1 ;  Beadle's  Life  ili  Utah,  252-4;  PaddocVs  La  T<mr,  324-^5;  Ferris  Utah  tmd 
Morm.,  115-17;  Johnson,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  10;  Richardson,  with  Tayhr't 
Govt  of  Qod,  no.  19;  Spencer,  with  Id.,  no.  18;  TMar  V9  Hottiaier,  3iq>.  Cl 
Deeis.,  no.  2,  in  Morm.  Pamph.;  Cannon's  Rev,  o/DeciB.f  no.  11,  in  Id,;  Bob' 
inson's  Sinners  and  Saints,  82-109;  Dilke's  Greater  Bril,,  I  130;  Stenkotu^a 
Expose,  218-21;  TeU  It  All,  256-8;  Richarda^  A'orr.,  MS.,  7&-B1;  WoaiMmg- 
ton\  Women,  etc.,  592-3;  Bosch,  Oesch,  Morm,,  340-02,  407-44;  TImmv  ojm^ 
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In  reply  to  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  of  maintain- 
ing an  anti- American  attitude  toward  the  people  of 
America,  of  endeavoring  by  any  illegal  or  indirect 
means  to  undermine  the  institutions  of  the  country 

SeawM,  vi.  798-9;  TuUidge*8  Women,  etc.,  367-78;  £oi84  OUy  Statesman,  Sept. 
30,  1879;  8,  F,  Alto,  Nov.  13,  1857;  Chronicle,  1880,  Dec.  12;  1882,  Feb.  15, 
July  29;  8U>ck  Kept,  Jan.  8,  1880;  Des.  News,  1857,  May  13,  July  16;  1866, 
Mat.  15;  1867,  Apr.  17,  24;  1871,  Oct.  11;  8.  L,  Contrib.,  ii.  213;  Tribune, 
1875,  July  17;  1879,  Oct  10,  11;  8.  F,  Herald,  1852,  Sept.  17;  1853,  Mar.  1; 
1869,  Aug.  28;  1880,  Jan.  6, 18;  sermonB,  Young,  DUke's  Greater  Brit.,  i.  129; 
Young,  Jour,  of  Disc,  ii.  75-90;  S,  F.  BuUetin,  1856,  Sept.  16;  1862,  Sept. 
10;  lSS6,  Oct  26;  1869,  Mar.  3;  1874.  Nov.  13;  Codl,  1867,  Sept  11;   1868, 
Sept.  5;  Occident,  July  10,  1873;  Sac,  Ufiion,  Jan.  12,  1856;  Elko  Indpt,  Sept 
6,    1873;  Pan.  Star  and  Her.,  Jan.   1867;  Boiai  City  Statesman,  July  24, 
1869;  Salem  (Or.)  Statesman,  May  5, 1857;  S.  L.  Herald,  June  6,  1877;  Ward's 
Husband  in  UtaS,  104-30,  245-«,  303-7;  Des.  News,  May  25,  1870;  Pratt, 
Smith,  and  Cannon,  Discourses,  passim;  disc,  Pratt,  Dee.  News,  Oct.  20, 1869; 
Hvde,  8.  F.  Herald,  Nov.  23,  1854;  Des.  News,  May  9,  1860;  Young  (John), 
Jtf .,  Apr.  22,  1857;  origin  and  prog.,  8.  F.  BiUletin,  1858,  July  23;  1859,  Apr. 
16;  1868,  July  18;  1869,  Mar.  1;  1870,  Nov.  12;  1871,  July  0;  187-2,  Feb.  21, 
June  25;  1882,  Mar.  3;  Call,  1865,  Aug.  2;  1868,  Aug.  29;  1869,  Feb.  28;  1874, 
July  16,  Oct  21;  OoL  Era,  July  3,  1869;  Plac.  Times,  Feb.  2,  1850;  N.  T. 
Uer.^  in  WatsonvUle  Pajar.,  June  6,  1872;  Cal  Chris.  Advoc,  Oct  15,  1874; 
Co/.  Farm.,  Jnne  16,  1870;  Des.  News,  1866,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  19,  May  17;  1879, 
May  7,  14;  8.  L.  Conlrib.,  iu.  61;  Herald,  May  23,  77;  Review,  1871,  Dec.  11, 
19;   Telegraph,  May  26,  1868;  Tribune,  1874,  May  16;  1883,  Oct.  20;  Sac. 
Union,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  5,  1856;  S.  L,  Herald,  in  Helena  Oaz.,  Apr.  27,  1872; 
Cole^  CaL,  18;  Beadle's  Letter,  Jan.  1,  1869;  L\fe  in  Utah,  346-7;  The  Morm. 
Qt  Home,  94-5,  102,  111-12;  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  124-6,  135-59;  Olshausen, 
Qe^eh.   Morm.,   175-84;  Smucher's  Hist.  Morm.,  402-24;   Bertrand's  Mem. 
Uorm.,  173-217;  Busch,  Oesch.  Morm.,  105-33,  313-17;  Marshall's  Through 
Amer.,  221;  Stenhouse's  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  38-9,  76-87,  153-4;  Slater, 
Morm.,  85-6;  Burton's  CUy  of  Saints,  217,  301-2;  The  Morm.  Proph.,  211-14; 
Ferris*  Utah  and  Morm.,  239,  248-64,  309-11;  Mackay's  The  Morm.,  287; 
O^ympia,  Pion.  and  Dem.,  Feb.  6,  1857;  women's  opposition,  Stenhouse's  Ex- 
pose, 34-41,  72-84;  TeU  It  All,  393-404,  420-58. 

For  arguments  against  polygamy,  see  Ward's  Husband  in  Utali,  180,  303- 
5;  Beadles  Life  in  Utah,  262-4.  354-80;  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  cxliu.  183-4; 
Carcatto's  Inc.  qf  Travel,  151-4,  166-71;  HaWs  Morm.  Exp.,  52-5;  Overland 
Monthly,  vii  551-8;  De  Rupert,  Cal.  and  Morm.,  153-62;  Todd's  Sumet  Land, 
161-212;  Dilke's  Greater  BrU.,  i.  144-52;  Bemy's  Journey,  etc.,  ii.  137-72; 
Young's  Wife  No.  19,  98-109,  591-7;  Pop.  Seien.  Month.,  lii.  479-90,  Ivi. 
160-5;  Codmctn's  Round  Trip,  173-277;  Froiseth's  Women,  etc.,  passim;  Jon- 
veauxy  L^Amer.,  230-49;  Waite's  Morm.  Proph.,  210-60;  ^ooib  of  Morm.,  83, 
132;  Doc  and  Cov.,  218,  330;  Tucker's  Morm.,  184-6,  267,  283;  Times  and 
Seasons,  iv.  369;  Ferris'  Utah  and  Morm.,  309-10;  Marshall's  Through  Amer., 
178-9;  Harper's  Mag.,  lii;.  04:1-51;  Stanshury's  Explor.  Exp.,  4-5;  Life  Among 
Morm,,  123-59;  Utah  Scraps,  15-17;  Townsend's  Morm.  Triads,  42-3;  Green- 
fcood'sNew  Life,  131-71,  161-3;  Huhner's  Ramble,  90,  116;  Olshausen,  Morm., 
175-82;  McClure's  Three  Thous.  Miles,  etc.,  158-9;  Nordhofs  Cal,  43;  Bur- 
ton's City  of  Saints,  517-25;  Crimes  of  L.  D.  Saints,  30-4;  Hyde's  Morm., 
284-5;  Dixon's  White  Conq.,  i.  200-14;  Stenhouse's  Expose,  47-51,  146-53; 
Taylder^s  Morm.,  148-83;  Barnes'  Allan,  to  Pac.,  56-8;  Greeley's  Overland 
Jour.,  238-41;  HowiU's  Hist.  Amer.,  ii.  356;  Richardson's  Beyond  Miss.,  360- 
2,8.  F.  Advocate,  Aug.  4,  1870;  Alia,  Mar.  26,  1877;  Feb.  7,  1882;  Bulletin, 
1856,  Aug.  18;  1860,  Apr.  28;  1864,  Jan.  18;  1865,  Aug.  24;  1867,  Oct.  25; 
1870.  Apr.  22,  Sept.  2;  1871,  Nov.  6;  1872,  Sept  25;  1873,  Jan.  17,  Deo.  17; 
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and  eventually  usurp  the  government,  the  Mormons 
say  that  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  Mormons 
are  not  good  citizens,  law-abiding  and  patriotic.  Even 
when  hunted  down  and  robbed  and  butchered  by  the 

1875,  Apr.  9;  1877,  June  1,  Aug.  3;  1878,  Jan.  8,  Nov.  1;  1879,  Jan.  7, 10, 21; 
1881,  Aug.  22;  Call,  1870,  Mar.  27;  1871.  June  30,  Aug.  9,  18;  1872,  Feb.  21, 
Sept.  6;  1873,  Feb.  11;  1874,  Jan.  14;  1879,  Aug.  11;  Col,  Farm.,  Apr.  17, 
1863;  Chronicle,  1869,  June  26,  July  28,  Aug.  11,  17,  18,  22,  Nov.  12,  28, 
Dec.  14;  1870,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  27,  May  8,  17;  1871,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  4,  8,  14,  17, 
31,  Nov.  6,  Dec.  2;  1872,  Feb.  3,  10,  Apr.  20,  Oct.  10;  1873,  Apr.  11,  12, 
July  17,  27,  31,  Aug.  1,  C,  26,  Mar.  4;  1880,  Oct.  14,  24,  Nov.  6, 1^  28;  1881, 
Jan.  9;  Got.  Era,  Sept.  26,  1809;  Nexoa  Letter,  Mar.  16,  1867;  Paeif.  Obterv., 
Nov.  10,  1871;  Pioneer,  Sept.  15,  1873;  Post,  1879,  Sept  11,  Dec.  5;  Times, 
1869,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  25;  Town  Talk,  Nov.  26,  1856;  Sac,  Vnion,  May  11,  1850; 
San  Josd  Herald,  Apr.  20,  1877;  Jackson  (Am.)  Ledger,  Dec  15,  1877; 
Sta  Barbara  Index,  Mar.  8,  1877;  San  RnfaelJour.,  Oct  16,  1879;  May  20, 
1880;  Bed  Bluff  Sentinel,  Nov.  16,  1878;  Jan.  18,  1879;  Ukiah  Dtmoc.,  Sept 
6,  1879;  Cres.  CUy  Cour.,  Oct  15,  1879;  Rosdmrg  Plaindealer,  Dea  20,  1879; 
Marin  Co.  Jour.,  Oct.  16,  1879;  Monterey  Col.,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Aniioch  Ledger^ 
Nov.  23,  1878;  Healdaburg,  Buss.  Riv.  Flag,  Aug.  22,  1872;  Ogden  (Utah) 
Freeman,  Mar.  28,  1879;  S.  L.  Anii-Polyg.  Standard,  June  1880;  Coniribuiar, 
iii.  passim;  Des.  Newa,  1854,  Aug.  24,  Oct  5;  1858,  Aug.  11,  25;  1866,  Mar. 
29;  1867,  July  3;  1869,  Aug.  5,  Sept  22;  1870,  Feb.  2;  1871,  Nov.  1;  1878, 
Nov.  20;  1884,  Sept  10;  Utah  Rev.,  1871,  Aug.  18,  Dec.  6;  1872,  Jan.  12,  26; 
Tribune,  1872,  May  25,  Juno  1;  1874,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  4,  Oct  24;  1875,  Ang.  21; 

1876,  Jan.  5,  Nov.  19;  1877,  Apr.  14,  Aug.  25;  1878,  Oct  1,  Nov.  22,  Dec 
21;  Apr.  20,  May  9,  Juno  25,  29,  July  17,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  24,  Oct  3,  10,  29, 
Nov.  10;  1883,  Juno  7;  1884,  Sept  7,  14;  Austin  (Nev.)  Reese  Riv.  JRevni.^ 


nemucca,  Silv.  Slate,  Apr.  26,  1880;  PreacoU  (Ariz.)  Miner,  Aug.  16,  1879; 
Helena(Mont.  J Indep.,  Alar.  12,  1875;  Bois4fIdah.)  News,  Aug.  27, 1864;  Ciiy 
Statesman,  May  24,  1879;  Oxford  (Idah.)  Enterprise^  Oct  9,  1879;  Portland 
(Or.)  Bee,  Oct  30,  1878;  Oregontan,  July  28,  1865;  Ev.  Telegram^  May  1, 
1879;  Astoria,  Astorian,  Jan.  19,  1878;  Eugene  CUy  Ouard,  Feb.  1,  1879; 


CTtah,  55-62;  Crimes  of  L.  D.  Saints,  L-iiL;  Russling,  Across  Amer.f  191-5; 
S.  F.  Alia,  Jan.  8,  1880;  Bulletin,  Feb.  8,  1859;  Nov.  29,  1883;  Ifwo  Indep., 
July  27,  1872;  sermons  against,  SmUh  (T.  W.J,  in  N.  T.  Herald,  Feb.  20, 
1882;  Iliqbee,  A  Discourse^  etc.,  passim;  Sac.  Union,  May  12,  1855;  Nov.  15, 
1850;  S.  L.  Review,  Sept  15,  1871;  5.  F.  Alto,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Ogden  Drtematt, 
May  30,  1871);  marriage,  social  and  moral  ciTccts,  Young^s  Wife  No.  19,  388-9; 
5.  /'.  Alt't,  Oct  14,  1857;  Pratt,  in  Des.  News,  Jan.  16,  1856;  sealing  for  eter- 
nity, Chand'csfi,  Visit  to  S.  L.,  101-2;  StenhouAe^s  Exj)osfi,  ^lOVRockif  Mtn 
Saints,  58G-8;  EiXffishwoman  in  Utah,  120-1;  Tell  If  All,  405-19,  550,  007;  S. 
F.  Ihdldin,  Jan.  27.  1872;  Oct  29,  1878;  Ferris'  Utah  and  Mormons,  233-46: 
Youwjs  Wife  No.  19,  310-lS;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  12-38,  208-12;  Uydt:'* 
Morm.,  83-9;  2\ickrr's  Morm.,  270-5;  San  Jose  Herald-Argus,  Nov.  22,  1875; 
Ball,  My  Fh\H  Holiday,  91 ;  lii-st  monog.  marriage,  S.  F.  Call,  Feb.  8,  1865: 
divorce,  Utah  Laws,  1878,  1-2;  Utah  Scraps,  19;  Stenhouse's  Tdllt  AlU  390-1, 
554-8;  *V.  F.  Alta,  187:^,  July  31,  Aug.  9,  23;  BulUin,  1877,  Sept  27,  Oct  11; 
Cal.  Farm.,  May  12,  1870;  Post,  Feb.  13, 1873;  Stock  Exch.,  Feb.  23,  1878;  Sta 
Rosa  Times,  Nov.  1, 1877;  *!?.  L.  Tribune,  1874,  Mar.  28;  1877,  June  9,  July  14, 
Sept  29;  llrg.  City  Chron.,  Sept.  27,  1877;  dower,  Paddock's  La  Tour^  293; 
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enemies  to  their  faith,  they  have  not  retaliated. — On 
this  point  they  are  naturally  very  sore. — When  de- 
prived of  those  sacred  rights  given  to  them  in  common 
Tvith  all  American  citizens,  when  disfranchised,  their 

Utah,  Gov.  Me38,y  1882,  14;  adnltery,  Dilke's  Greater  BrU,,  i.  127;  KanesiAOe 

flowa)  Fnmt,  Qwurd,,  June  13, 1851;  Crimes  of  L.  D,  Saints,  2r-6;  condition  of 

uromen,  Duffus-Hardy^a  Through  Cities,  etc.,  103-4;  Leslie,  Ccd\fom%a,  etc., 

76-102;  Pvtnam's  Map.,  144-^07,  pastdm;  Utah  Scraps,  18-19;  Y<mng*s  Wife 

2fo.  19,  224-531,  passiin;  Cradlebaugh,  Speech  of,  4-7;  Bowles^  Our  New  West, 

24^-^;  Ward^s  Husband  in  Utah,  23-303,  passim;  The  Marm.  Proph.,  218- 

77;    I^ft  Anumg  Marm,,  183-6;  Primers  Around  the  World,  31-2;  Dilke^s 

OreaU/  Brit.,  I  129;  Hyde^s  Morm,,  51-82,  158-67;  Hall's  Morm,,  113; 

Tmeher'*  Morm,,  173-82,  275-6;  AppUton^s  Jour.,  xi.  647-8;  Morm.  at  Home, 

116-85;  Claries  Sights,  MS.,  7-11;  Mackay*s  The  Morm.,  298,  303;  SmUh's 

My9.  and  Crimes,  38-43;  Bonwich^s  Morm,  and  SUv,  Mines,  110-140;  Jackson's 

Bii9  <if  IhxLV.  at  Home^  22-7;  Chreenwood^s  New  Life,  160-1 ;  Ounnison's  Morm., 

15,  15d-61;  Stenhouse's  Englishwoman,  20rl-23d;  JSxpose,  96-190;  Tell  It  All, 

paanm;  8.  F.  Alto,  Julv  17,  1873;  Call,  Oct.  8,  1876;  BuUetin,  1856,  Nov.  24; 

1868,  Nov.  17;  1871,  May  4,  July  25;  1872,  Sept.  30;  1872,  Aug.  20;  1877, 

July  19;  Herald,  Nov.  24,  1856;  Mail,  Jan.  4,  1876;  Pacif.  Baptist,  Sept.  17, 

1874;  Past,  Nov.  18,  1872;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan.  22,  1875;  Placer  Herald, 

Nov.  4,  1871;  Red  Bluff  Indept,  Apr.  3, 1867;  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  25, 1855;  Aug. 

19,  1857; -fief,  Nov.  9,  1878;  S.  L.  Ohispo  Tribune,  May  5,  1877;  StochUm  In- 

dep<.  Mm-.  8,  1879;  S,  L.  Des.  News,  Oct.  5,  1850;  Jan.  15,  1868;  Apr.  27, 

1870;  Heraid^  Nov.  12,  1878;  June  25,  1879;  Utah  Rev.,  1871,  Aug,  21,  Oct. 

7,  Dec  7,  19;  1872,  Jan.  17,  20,  24;  Tribune,  1877,  Apr.  28,  May  19,  26,  June 

9;  KanesviUe  (Iowa)  Front.  Guard.,  June  13,  1849;  Belmont  (Nev.)  Cour., 

Jan.  12,  1878;  Portland  (Or.)  Oregonian,  Dec.  24,  1863;  Ev.  Telegram,  May 

5,  1879;  Yonng*8  wives,  Stenhouse's  Englishwoman,  168-78;  Expose,  154-97; 

Tea  It  All,  510-14;  Ward*s  Husband  in  Utah,  243-4;  Monn.  at  Home,  130- 

1;  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  598-605;  S.  L.  Tribune,  1874,  Apr.  25,  May  23,  July 

18;  8.  F.  CaU,  1874,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  4;  1866,  Mar.  29,  Aug.  2;  1867,  Feb.  1; 

Deer  Lodge  (Mont. )  New  N.  West,  Jan.  31,1 874.     For  references  to  polygamy 

in  presidential  messages,  see  8.  F.  Tijnes,  June  27,  1869;  U.  S.  //.  Ex,  £>oc., 

L,  42  Cong.,  2d  Sess.;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  1,  1872;  Post,  Fob.  15,  1873;  Elko 

Iniept,  Dec  18,  1875;  8.  L.  Herald,  Dec.  8,  1881;  N.  Y.  The  Nation,  Dec. 

15, 1881. 

In  lus  messaffo  to  the  congress  of  1883-1,  the  president  favors  a  re- 
peal of  the  organic  act,  and  recommends  a  federal  commission  as  a  substitute. 
In  commenting  upon  this,  the  Des.  News  declares  that  the  destruction  of  the 
local  government  will  fail  to  destroy  polygamy,  neither  can  '  commissions, 
edicts,  or  armies,  or  any  other  earthly  powers,'  for  the  plural  marriaces  of 
the  Mormons  are  ecclesiastical,  perpetual,  and  eternal.  Says  VV.  S.  Godbie,  a 
well-known  writer  on  Mormonism,  in  a  letter  to  the  S.  L.  Tribune  of  Dec.  9, 
1^3,  after  first  quoting  George  Q.  Canuou  as  preaching  in  the  tabernacle  '  it 
is  not  vox  populi  vox  Dei,*  but  *  vox  Dei  vox  populi,' '  The  essence  of  the  whole 
Utah  question  lies  couched  in  these  telling  words  of  the  church  organ  and  the 
loading  apostle.' 

For  the  messages  of  Utah  governors  touching  polygamy,  see  Utah  Jour. 
Legis.,  1862-3.  app.  v.-viU.;  1872,  32^;  1870,  31-3,  34,  240;  1878,  43,  44-5, 
47-9;  Utah,  Gov.  M&ts.,  1882,  11;  S.  F.  Call,  Jan.  28,  1872;  Jan.  17,  1S78; 
Prescott  Miner,  Apr.  30,  1875;  Morm.  PropJiet,  79-84;  Ilazcn's  report,  in 
Ha^u^  Scraps,  B.  K.  iii.  212;  discussions  in  congress,  S.  F.  Bulletin,  ^lar.  23, 
1870;  CaU,  1870,  Feb.  19,  Mar.  24,  Aug.  10;  Chronicle,  Feb.  1 6, 1882;  Deer  Lodge 
NeufN.  West,  Apr.  29, 1870;  8.  L.  Dy  Tdegraph,  Mar.  23, 21,  1870;  Des.  News, 
May  16, 1860;  Apr.  26,  1866;  Apr.  3,  18(37;  Mar.  9, 1870;  Apr.  6,  1870;  Nov.  20, 
1871;  Mar.  6, 1872;  Tribune,  May  15, 1875;  MiUennial.Star,  xxxiv.  257-63,  268- 
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homes  broken  up,  their  families  scattered,  the  husband 
and  father  seized,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  they  have  not 
defended  themselves  by  violence,  but  have  left  their 
cause  to  God  and  their  country. 

71;  Aniioeh  Ledger,  Jan.  17,  1874;  OoocKs  Speech^  Apr.  1860;  Chreen,  Jform., 
457-65;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  623-6;  Utah  Pamph.,  PolU.,  no.  2;  Id.,  ReUa.^ 
no.  7;  CtMax^B  Morm.  Quest.,  paanm;  Prescott  Miner,  Apr.  30,  1875;  abo 
Cong,  OUwe,  passim;  bills  introa.  in  congress,  U.  8.  If.  Jour.,  34  Cong.,  1st- 
2d  Sess.,  1117-18;  U,  8.  Acta,  37  Gong.,  2d  Sess.,  208-9;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Apr. 
1.  1870;  8.  L.  Dy  Telegraph,  Mar.  25,  1870;  Cong.  Globe,  1870-1,  966;  N,T. 
Herald,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Utah,  Jour.  Legis.,  1872,  84;  1878,  203-4;  Xat.  QuaarU 
Rev.,  July  1879,  91-2;  U.  8.  Ditt  Aity,  in  FroUeth*»  Women,  etc.,  334--5,  316 
-51,  355;  8.  L.  Herald,  Dec.  15,  1881;  Bobinson*s  8iniiers  and  Saints,  74-81; 
S.  L,  Contributor,  iii.  204-13;  8.  F.  Alta,  1874,  Mar.  1,  June  3,  Dec  6;  S.  F. 
BulUtin,  Dec.  14,  1881;  CaU,  Jan.  9, 1879;  Feb.  17, 1882;  Chronicle,  1881,  Deo. 
13;  1882,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  17;  1884,  June  18;  Post,  Feb.  27,  1873;  June  3,  1874; 
S.  Jo$i  Mercury,  Doc.  1878;  Austin,  Beese  Riv.  Beveil,  Aug.  12,  1879;  Eureka 
Sentinel,  Jan.  28,  1879;  Gold  HiU  Newi*,  Jan.  3,  1878;  8.  L.  Tribune,  Fbb.  2, 
1878;  U.  8.  Acts  and  Res.,  passim. 

Arthur  G.  Sedgwick,  in  the  Century  Mag.  for  Jan.  1882,  under  the  hettdiitf 
Leading  Aspects  oj  the  Mormon  Problem,  refers  to  the  various  bills  intarodnoeiC 
aud  mentions  the  most  important  prosecutions  and  their  results:  dccis.  of  U.  S. 
Supreme  Ct,  *S*.  L.  Herald,  1879,  Jan.  8,  May  23;  Tribune,  Aug.  2,  1879;  8, 
F.  Bulletin,  1879,  Jan.  7,  8,  Feb.  24;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan.  16,  1879;  evanon 
of  the  Edmunds  law,  8.  F.  Bulletin,  1883,  Apr.  30,  Sept  29;  grand  joriei, 
charges  to,  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  9, 1858;  8alem  (Oregon)  Argus,  Aug.  28, 1856; 
Sac.  Union,  Apr.  20,  22, 1867;  8.  F.  Call,  Oct.  14, 1875;  competency  of  polyg^ 

t  News, 


mists  as  jurors,  8.  L.  Utah  Rev.,  1871,  Sept.  19,  27;  report  of,  Desertt , 

Oct.  3,  1877;  rept  of  commission,  Utah,  Rept  on  Gov.  Mess.,  9-13;  8.  F,  BidU' 
tin,  Dec.  7, 1882;  Chronicle,  Oct.  3, 1SS2;  cause  of  trouble  with  U.  S.,  Richard^ 
Xarr.,  MS.,  74;  discuss,  between  Colfax  and  Morm.,  Bowled  Our  New  Wed, 
238-41 ;  Des.  News,  Feb.  9, 1870;  Chankin  Newman  and  others,  PraU  and  New- 
man, etc.,  3-67;  Ttdlidge^s  L\fe  of  Young,  403-6;  Naomau,  Bermonf  pMun; 
Des.  News,  Aug.  17, 1870;  corresp.  Newman  and  Young,  Id.,  1870,  Aus.  10, 17; 
mass-meetings,  memorials,  petitions,  and  prot^^ts,  TjiUidge*s  Ltfe  <^  Tomig, 
389-413;  Women  qf  Morm.,  379-402,  528-31;  Coynefs  Letters,  etc.,  vii;  SK^ 
house*s  Englishwoman,  etc.,  373-4;  Tell  It  All,  606-7;  U.  8.  H.  E?s,  Doe,,  58»  45 
Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  1-6;  Utah  Pamph.,  Relig.,  no.  18;  The  Cullom  Bill,  in  MorwL 
Pamph.,  no.  0;  8.  F.  Alfa,  Apr.  22, 1872;  Bulletin,  Jan.  18, 1870; Nov.  9, 1878; 
Jan.  21, 1879;  Feb.  17, 23,  1882;  Call,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Chronicle,  Feb.  3, 27, 1882; 
Petaluma  Argus,  Nov.  22,  1878;  Sac.  Bee,  Nov.  16,  1878;  Stocbtan  Inde^^  Jml 
21,  \SlS',ElkoIndept,^oy.  15, 1878;  Eurel:a Sentinel,  Nov.  17, 1878;  GMBiU 
News,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Reno  Gazt^tte,  Nov.  21,  1878;  -S^.  L.  ConJtribuior^ML  155-6; 
Dein.  News,  18G7,  Jan.  16;  1870,  Apr.  6;  1872,  May  22,  29;  Herald,  June  14, 
1S79;  Telegraph,  Apr.  1,  1870;  Tribune,  1878,  Nov.  16,  23;  the  Beynoldi  OMa, 
Froiseth's  Womm,  401-12;  Utah  Pamph.,  Polit.,  no.  17,  20;  Review  i^Opim., 
etc.,  in  Morm.  Pamph.,  no.  1;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  21,  1874;  CdU,  Dec.  2S, 
1875;  Dec.  10, 1878;  Elko  Indept,  1878,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  13;  1879,  Jan.  8;  Eunkm 
Sentinel,  Aug.  6,  1S70:  Gold  HiU  News,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Tusearora  Ttmes-Ren., 
Nov.  21,  1878;  S.  L.  Contributor,  ii.  154-7,  188-90;  Des.  News,  1874,  Oct  S8; 
1875,  Apr.  7;  1878,  Oct.  9;  1879,  Jan.  15,  29,  Dec.  3;  Herald,  July  19,  1879; 
the  Miles  cose,  8.  F.  Bulletin,  May  7,  1879;  Call,  Oct  31,  1878;  8ae.  Bee- 
Union,  May  5,  7,  1879;  Elko  Indcpt,  June  6,  1879;  Virg.  Cit^  Eve.  CkretL, 
Oct.  30,  31,  Nov.  8,  1878;  8.  L.  Des.  News,  1878,  Nov.  6,  13;  1879,  May  7, 
14,  June  4;  Herald,  1878,  Oct  27,  29,  Nov.  5;  1879,  Apr.  29, 30^  May  1-4, 6, 7. 
On  March  10,  1863,  the  president  of  the  church  was  arrested,  as  we  tfalJl 
SCO  later,  the  charce  being  polygamy,  and  brought  under  the  act  of  July 
1,  1862;  the  accused  was  placed  under  bonds  in  the  som  of  82,000  to 
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Much  has  been  said  in  terms  of  reproach  against 
the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  the  Mormons,  or  as  it 
is  more  often  denominated,  their  exclusiveness  or  clan- 
nishness,  as  applied  to  their  social,  business,  and  re- 
ligious relations.  It  is  said  that  they  hold  to  one 
Another,  band  against  all  societies  and  interests  except 
their  own;  that  they  hold  all  the  agricultural  lands, 
oooperate  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  vote  all 
one  way,  and  so  work  into  one  another's  hands  in 
every  way;  that  no  other  people  can  stand  up  in  com- 
petition with  them. 

at  the  next  nttlDg  of  the  U.  S.  ot  for  the  8d  jodic  disi.    On  Oot.  2,  1871,  he 

^vaa  aain  amrted  on  an  mdiotment  of  the  crand  jury,  found  under  the  stet- 

vfees  o!  XJiah}  see  Utah  Law$,  68,  see.  82,  wnich  prohibits  the  cohabitation  of 

peraoDS  not  manied  to  each  other.    On  Jan.  2, 1872,  Brigham  was  for  the 

third  time  anested,  the  aocniiation  on  this  occasion  being  complicity  in  the 

amfder  of  one  Bichard  Yates  in  Echo  Oafion,  in  1857.    Acre  being  no  gOT- 

vniDient  jafl,  and  the  prisoner  old  and  feeUe,  he  was  allowed  to  reniain  in  his 

own  hooM  under  cha^  of  the  U.  S.  marshal.    It  does  not  ^ppottr  that,  be>^ 

yoiid  the  aanoyanoe  oansed  by  restraint  of  liberty,  Brigham  sofitered  in  oonse* 

Sol  either  of  these  charges.  For  details  of  the  arrests,  I  refer  to  AfU- 
Siar.TXV.  273-4,  zzxiii  696-700, 708-U,  728,  zzziv.  58-60, 70-1, 120- 
8, 200-15;  6.  F.  AUa,  1871,  Oct.  3,  4,  8,  13,  28,  29,  Nov.  1,  22,  24,  1872, 
Apr.  28;  BuOeOn,  1871,  Oct.  3,  9,  13,  25,  27,  30,  31,  Nov.  21,  28;  1872,  Jan. 
1, 8,  Apr.  26;  OaU,  1870,  Jan.  3;  1871,  Oct.  3,  5,  11,  17,  Nov.  22,  28;  1872, 
Aw.  26;  SxaaoMmer,  1871,  Oct.  6,  9,  13,  17,  19,  25,  Nov.  2,  22,  28;  1872,  Jan. 
S,^b.  14;  Q6L.  Era,  Nov.  12,  1871;  Sac,  Unum,  1871,  Oct.  6,  18;  S.  L.  Dea, 
NtwB,  1871,  Oct.  11,  18,  Nov.  1,  8,  22;  1872,  May  1;  Tnbune,  1872,  Feb.  1, 
Apr.  27;  Utah  Review,  1871,  Oct.  12,  13,  20,  21,  Nov.  25,  27,  Dec  1,  4;  1872, 
Jan.  16, Feb.  10;  CarMm  StateBegis.,  Oct.  14, 1871;  Elio  Indept,  Jan.  6, 1872; 
SUkt  OUm  (Id.)  Avakmehe,  Oct.  7, 1871;  Portland  (Or.)  Deutaehe  Zeit.,  Nov. 
4,1871. 

On  Oct.  28,  1871,  Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  having  been 
found  gni^y  <^  adultery  with  two  women,  under  a  territorial  statate  ap- 
proved oy  ^'^i^-  Yonng  on  Mar.  6, 1852,  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  impns- 
cnment  and  to  pay  fSoO  fine;  see  8.  F.  AUa,  Oct  4,  1871;  Bvlktia/^OY.  8, 
1871;  Sac  Umotu  1871,  Oct.  24, 30,  Nov.  1.  On  Mar.  6,  1879,  Dan.  H.  Wells 
was  impriaoned  for  two  days  and  fined  $100  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing 
to  tamw  as  to  the  garments  worn  during  the  endowment  ceremonies.  Juo, 
huL,  JOT.  114-15;  McCUUan,  OoldenState,  587-9.  In  1873,  Ann  EHza 
Young,  known  as  Wife  Na  19,  b^gan  suit  against  Brigham  for  divorce,  with 
•Biiiony.  About  two  years  lata:  she  was  awarded  $500per  month,  which  ded- 
■on  WM  afterward  set  aside,  but  not,  Tullid|re  says,  until  Brisham  had  been  im- 
prisaned  for  contempt  of  court,  and  had  paid  two  months'  alimony  and  (4,000 
eoonael  fees;  see  Tcirng's  Wife  No.  19,  553-65;  Tullidge's  Life  of  Toung,  431- 
S;  Hdma  (MonL)  Indept,  Nov.  25,  1875;  Virginia  Madisonian,  June  9, 1877; 
8.  F.  Bmttetim,  1873,  July  29, 31;  1875,  Feb.  26,  May  11;  1876,  Nov.  1,  8;  CaU, 
July  10, 1875;  Lo9  Angeka  Star,  May  5,  1877;  Dayton  (Lyon  Co.)  Timet, 
May  %  1877;  Ewreha  Sentinel,  Jan.  10,  1879;  Chid  IJiU  News,  Apr.  28,  1877; 
&  L  DtM.  New9,  Apr.  24,  1872:  Sept.  2, 1S74;  Mar.  3,  Nov.  3,  24,  1875;  Aug. 
2;  Nor.  8,  1876;  THbmie,  Nov.  16, 1875;  July  22,  1876;  Apr.  28,  1877. 

Herewith  I  give  a  table,  brought  down  to  include  1882,  compiled  from 
onsos  of  1880,  police  and  penitentiary  statisties,  and  report  of  conmusBionera 
^^ointed  under  the  Edmtmds  bill,  comparing  the  distribution  of  criminals 
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Grant  it,  they  answer ;  is  it  a  crime  ?  May  not  peo- 
ple legally  labor  hard,  practise  finigality,  worship  Grod 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  vote  as  they  choose?  Is 
this  contrary  to  the  free  enlightenment  of  American 
institutions  ? 

Of  what  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  a&aid, 
with  their  fifty  millions  of  free,  intelligent,  progress- 
ive men  and  women,  that  they  should  deem  it  their 
duty  to  be  seized  with  such  a  savage  hate  toward  this 
handful  of  poor  and  despised  religionists?  In  the  evo- 
lution of  society  as  an  organism,  the  fittest  is  sure  to 
remain.  If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  let  the  Mormons  alone.  Their  evil  practices,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  enemies,  are  sure  in  due  time  to 
be  dissipated  by  the  ever-increasing  enlightenment  of 

between  Mormon  and  non-Mormon.    The  table  indudea  fhe  Momion  aaitie- 
ments  in  Idaho. 

Mnrder,  manslaughter,  and  all  aasaolti  endangering  life 41 

Rape 1 

Prostitution 

Keeping  brothels 

Lewd  conduct,  insulting  women,  exposing  person,  nniaHDoe, 

obscene  and  profane  language 4         47 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting 6 

Dnmkenness,  etc 100        094 

Violation  of  liquor  ordinance 16 

Gambling 53 

Robbery  and  burglary 4         02 

Disturbing  the  peace 34        111 

Bigamy 

Destroying  property 16 

Arson 

Obtaining  property  under  false  pretences 

Opium-smoking,  etc 

Stealing  xtulroad  rides ^ 

Vagrancy 

Violating  prison  rules 


1 


16 

16 

147 

6 


20S    1,676 

Coniincd  in  Utah  penitentiary 6  22 

Ck)nfincd  in  S.  L.  co.  jail 14  97 

Confined  in  Oneida  co.  jail 1  36 

Confmcd  in  Idaho  penitentiary 6 

Confined  in  Boor  Laka  co.  jail 1 

The  prostitutes  enumerated  are  those  in  S.  L.  City  only;  to  then  it  vill 
bo  safe  to  add  as  many  more  living  in  the  outside  towns  and  miwiwg 
In  1880,  the  population  of  Utah  was  143,063,  that  of  Oneida  oo.,  Idaho, 
6,064,  and  there  were  3,23o  souls  in  Bear  Lake  county.  Aboat  7|000  wo 
were  in  1885  living  in  polygamy  in  Utah.  See  Hichardt^  Crisu  •»  ITStal 
MS.,  passim. 
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civilization.     The  best  will  remain,  while  the  rest  will 
be  destroyecL 

As  a  remedy  against  the  Mormon  evil,  many  plans 
have  been  put  forth.     '^  Send  an  army  and  wipe  them 
out,"  say  the  unthinking  masses.     An  army  was  sent 
once,  but  when  it  came  to  Utah  there  was  nothing  at 
hand  to  wipe  out.     But  should  an  army  go  and  find 
them  there,  it  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  140,000  men,  women,  and 
children  while  in   pursuit   of  their   daily  vocations. 
Education  has  been  urged.     This  means  is  already 
employed;  but  while   there  are  gentile  schools,  the 
Mormons  still  teach  Mormonism,  and  the  more  they 
educate,  the  stronger  and  more  widely  extended  be- 
comes their  faith.     Senator  Hoar  suggested  seizing 
Uie  perpetual  emigration  fund,  but  this  appeared  too 
mucn  like  robbery.     Make  marriage  a  civil  compact, 
give  the  wife  the  right  of  dower,  and  so  make  her  less 
dependent  on  the  husband,  some  have  said.     Amend 
the  constitution,  prohibiting  polygamy,  others  have 
wged.     But  if  congressional  enactment  fails,  what  can 
constitutional  amendment  do  ?    Admit  Utah  as  a  state, 
and  let  the  people  split  into  parties,  and  so  fight  out 
their  own  issues.     But  they  will  not  split  into  parties, 
is  the  reply.     If  they  were  like  other  people,  this  might 
be  the  result;  but  they  are  not  like  other  people.     For 
the  people  to  differ  from  their  chiefs  on  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, or  on  any  other  matters,  would  throw  them 
outside  the  category  of  Mormons.     Such  a  thing  can- 
not be.     Their  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  is  a 
government  of  God ;  their  chief  is  God's  prophet  and 
vic^erent,  and  his  will  is  God's  will  and  cannot  be 
questioned. 

By  the  Edmunds  act,  approved  March  22,  1882, 
congress  made  polygamy  punishable  by  disfranchise- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
with  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years, 
the  children  to  be  deemed  illegitimate.     There  have 
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been  numerous  convictions  under  this  law,  bringing  se- 
rious injury  upon  individuals,  and  greatly  alarming 
the  entire  brotherhood.  Many  other  schemes  have 
been  urged.  Cut  up  the  territory  and  divide  it  among 
the  adjacent  states;  permit  the  wife  to  testify  against 
her  husband ;  compel  marriages  to  be  r^fistered ;  throw 
in  more  gentile  population,  establishing  milliners'  shops 
for  the  women  and  whiskey-shops  for  the  men,  so  that 
the  full  force  of  civilization  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  A  proposed  remedy  is  for  cong^ress  to  as- 
sume the  political  powers,  and  govern  the  country  b^ 
a  commission  of  nine  or  thirteen  members  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  which,  the  majority  being  always 
gentiles,  would  adopt  the  necessary  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory,  instead  of  congress  or  a  l^;i8- 
lature.  Executive  and  judicial  affiiirs  would  go  on  in 
the  usual  way ;  and  as  for  the  municipal,  the  conunis- 
sion  as  a  legislature  could  make  such  r^ulations  as 
they  pleased,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  mayoFB 
by  the  governor  if  necessary.  In  such  an  event  tnere 
would  not  be  held  any  elections  of  any  kind.  A  board 
of  five  commissioners  was  appointed  under  act  of  con- 
gress of  March  22,  1882,  but  nothing  extraordinary 
came  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that 
an  intelligent  and  well-balanced  mind,  free  from  the 
bias  of  religion,  and  regarding  the  well-being  and  re- 
liuement  of  the  race  as  most  greatly  to  be  desired, 
cannot  look  upon  polygamy  as  conducive  to  the  hiffh- 
ust  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  as  truthfmly 
be  said  that  coercion  is  not  consistent  with  the  high- 
est type  of  morality,  and  that  a  social  despotism,  in 
the  name  of  freedom  and  pure  republicanism! 
become  the  severest  of  tvrannies. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

MJDSSIOKS  AND  DiMIQRATION. 
1830-1888. 

MlBBIOHABIIB — PaBLIT  PBATT  AND  HIS  COLLBAGUBS — ^MlSaONABT 

Labob  or  Oabada— In  Gbbat  Bbitain— Missionabus  in  Eubofb— And 

IV  OXHBB  PaBIS  OB  THB  WOBLD — ThB  PbRPETUAL  EMIGRATION  FOND — 

A  Obvxbal  Epdtlb  of  thb  Twelyb— Fbom  Livbrpool  to  Salt  Lakb 
Cot  bob  Fdtt  Dollabs— Emigrant  Ships — Rbpobt  of  a  Liybbpool 
ICanaobb — Tbb  Pabsagb  to  Nbw  Oblrans — Ovbbland  Tbaybl— 
Clabsms  of  Emiobants— Gbobob  a.  Smith's  Companhs  at  South  Pass 
—Thb  Hand-€ABT  Emigbation — Biogbaphioal. 

Of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  latter-day 
Baints  gathered  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1852,  less  than  one  third  came 
from  Nauvoo;  nearly  seven  thousand  proselytes  had 
arrived  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  re- 
mainder consisted  principally  of  converts  made  in  the 
United  States.^     As  to  the  number  of  those  who 

'  The  pioneer  bend  indnded^  as  we  have  seen,  143  members.    Parley  Pratt's 

0OiBpeiii«e,  which  arrived  in  Sept.  1847,  mustered  1,540.    In  August  1848  the 

iDhaaHantB  at  Salt  Lake  City  were  estimated  at  nearly  1,800,  and  there  were 

rt  this  date  no  other  settlements  with  any  considerable  population.    The 

Mrfmati  from  Winter  Quarters  during  the  autumn  of  this  year  numbered 

SL3d^  and  in  1849, 1,400.    Smaller  bands  arrived  from  time  to  time,  but  with 

wm  elose  ol  the  ktter  year  the  miction  from  Nauvoo  practically  came  to  an 

Mid.    Hie  nnmber  of  Mormons  from  Nauvoo  gatherea  in  the  valley  at  this 

date  may  be  rong^y  estimated  at  not  more  than  8,000,  for  there  were  still 

laige  numben  scattered  throughout  the  western  states.    Accordins  to  the 

statistics  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  in  Li^fortffs  Route 

fnm  Liverpool^  14-16, 2,877  proselytes  left  the  United  Kingdom  between  1846 

tad  1849.    This  would  make  a  total  of  10,877.    As  the  reiser  will  remember, 

the  entire  jpopolation  is  stated  at  11,380  in  the  U,  S.  Census  Rept  of  1850. 

Add  to  thia  nnmber  3,714  enugrants  who  arrived  from  Great  Britain  and 

Snrope  betweeu  1860  and  1852,  as  reported  in  Idnforth's  tables,  we  have  a 

totilof  15,094.    The  rsmaander  were  not  all  converts  from  the  U.  S.,  for 

then  was  a  oonsidenble  nnmber  of  persons  who  were  not  Mormons,  probably 

minaU. 

(WT) 
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had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  in  varioos  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  waiting  for  means  or  opportunity  to 
emigrate,  there  are  no  reliable  data;  but  they  proba- 
bly amounted  to  not  less  than  150,000,  and  possibly 
to  a  larcjer  number. 

Thus  within  little  more  than  twentv  vears  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints  had  in- 
creased from  a  handful  to  an  armv.  And  theirs  was  a 
new  reliirion.  a  new  revelation,  not  an  ancient  faith; 
they  chose  for  their  proselytizing  efforts  civilized 
rather  than  savasre  fields.  In  their  missionary  ad- 
ventures  no  sect  was  evur  more  devoted,  more  self- 
sacrificing,  or  more  successful.  The  catholic  friars 
in  their  new-wiirlJ  excursions  were  not  more  indif- 
f'Tent  to  life,  wealth,  hoalth.  and  comfort,  not  more 
inJifferoiit  t-:*  sii'rn  and  insult,  not  more  filled  with 
hiirh  eourau^e  and  loUv  enthusiasm,  than  were  the 
M«rm«.»n  t:-i»:U-rs  in  thvir  old-world  enterprises.  In  all 
tL'  ir  lijnveiiifiits  thoy  Wf.-ro  circumspect,  moderate, 
studvinLf  thf  i«li'"'-vn«:rasios  of  the  several  nations  in 
which  th».v  labMred.  and  careful  about  runninof  un- 
necessarily  counter  to  their  prtjudices. 

On  ri^achiiig  the  scene  'jf  his  labors,  the  missionary 
eariieJ  his  dailv  l»read  bv  some  trade  or  handicraft, 
not  eveii  retu-iiiu^  domestic  service,  in  order  to  provide 
for  liis  wants,  aiid  meanwhile  studying  the  language 
of  tlie  pe^'ph-  amonLT  wliom  he  lived.  ^lany  were  cast 
iijto  dunire^'ns.  wh-.r^.-  ihvv  were  forced  to  live  on 
bread  aiiJ  water:  niauv  travelled  on  foot  from  district 
to  district,  with  n*  oihi-r  food  than  the  roots  which 
they  duLT  iiear  th^-  wa\>ide:  many  journeyed  under 
the  ray>  ••■'  a  trMpjcal  sun.  the  water  trickling  from 
the  r-'cks  and  tli'L'  bvrriLS  lianijinfi:  from  the  bushes 
torniiiji:  at  timvs  tiieir  t-nlv  sustenance.* 

The  tLTin  if  thvir  hih-rs  had  no  certain  limit,  de- 
pending eiitirclv  on  thu  will  o(  the  first  presidency. 
For  the  niL'ic  di>tant  lnis^i.»ns  it  was  seldom  less  than 
two  years  or  more  than  six.     They  must  remain  at 

'Kemy.  Jour,  to  G.  S.  L.  0:/v.  ii.  199. 
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their  past  until  ordered  home;  and  when  recalled,  they 
were  often  forced  to  earn  by  their  own  labor  the 
means  of  crossing  seas  and  deserts.  Eestored  at 
length  to  their  families,  they  were  ready  to  set  forth 
at  a  day's  notice  to  new  fields  of  labor;  and  for  all 
"this  self-denial  they  sought  no  earthly  reward,  es- 
-teeming  it  as  their  greatest  privilege  thus  to  give 
proof  of  their  unfailing  devotion  to  the  church. 

One  of  the  first  Mormon  missions  of  which  we  have 

any  record  was  sent  forth  in  October  1830,  in  which 

year,  as  will  be  remembered,  it  was  ordered  that 

!Pratt,  Cowdery,  Whitmer,  and  Peterson  should  go 

and   preach   the  gospel  to  the  Lamanites.     During 

their  progress  they  labored  for  a  season  among  the 

Wyandots  in  western  Ohio.     Thence  they  journeyed 

to  Cincinnati,  but  meeting  there  with  little  success, 

proceeded  to  St  Louis,  preaching  at  several  points 

on  their  way  to  large  congregations.     Starting  forth 

westward   early  in   the    spring,   they  travelled   for 

300  miles  through  the  snow,  sometimes  knee-deep, 

their  food  being  corn  bread  and  raw  frozen   pork. 

After  a  journey  of  1,500  miles,  occupying  about  four 

months,  they  reached  Independence,  having  preached 

the  gospel  to  thousands  of  the  gentiles,  baptizing  and 

confirming  many  hundreds,  and  establishing  several 

churches.* 

•  The  Autobiography  of  Parley  Parker  Pratt,  one  of  the  Twelve  AvostUa  of 
ikt  Ohwtch  qf  Jems  Christ  of  Laker-day  Saints,  embracing  his  Life,  ifinistr^, 
and  Travels,  with  Extracts,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  his  Miscellaneous  WrU- 
M0t,  Edited  by  his  son  Parley  P.  Pratt,  New  York,  1874,  is  ono  of  the  most 
Tilnable  works  extant  on  the  subject  of  Mormon  missions.  The  author  re- 
kiss  in  simple  phrase  the  hardships,  persecutions,  and  adventures  which  he 
and  other  missuinaries  encoonterea  in  yarious  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
thim^h  probably  he  makes  the  most  of  them,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  so 
fiur  his  narratlye  is  in  the  main  reliable.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  first  <^uo- 
ram  in  1835,  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith, 
Briffham  Toong,  Heber  G.  Kimball,  and  others  of  the  cnurch  dignitaries,  and 
as  ttie  editor  remarks,  *hi8  history,  therefore,  was  so  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  church,  that  many  of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  church  history  will 
be  foond  therein. '  In  the  autobiography,  which  covers  a  period  of  twenty 
yem,  from  his  early  boyhood  to  his  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  of 
iriiich  more  hereafter,  is  an  account  of  his  life  and  travels,  his  missionary 
kbon,  and  the  Idbors  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  together  with 
tone  of  hia  miscellaneous  writings  in  prose  and  verse.  Other  works  of  this 
iothor  are:  An  Appeal  to  the  Inhabitants  qf  the  State  of  New  York,  a  pamphlet 
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For  twentv-nve  vears  Parle v  labored  at   intervals 

•  ■  •  ^^^ 

as  a  misfioDarr  in  various  piarts  of  the  Union/  and 
in  1545  was  app»oinied  pr-rsident  of  the  chorches  in 
Xe-s-  EL^rland  and  ihc  middle  states.     During  his 


pl=  of  tie  Uri:*  I  "stiles,  janizsilArlT  ir:=:  ii*ir  eiK&kt  in  Miaomi;  Letter 
to  Qwr\  Vvr-jTz  is  &  'iiaiertsdjc  csl  i.i«  firriiTHZial  priadplet  of  the  futli, 
.L.ise'jtz.  Mat  -22. :  54 1 .     i  m  /": %:T.:;ai4  ■:/  fx^-Kve^j^r  u  a  Bhorl  tmrnj 


irsisor^irr.  Tie  &ii:ve  dT«  TAnpHfts.  cegiies  bei^  psbluhed  Mpnmtely, 
vere  is^ea  u  ci.e  p&=:rhlet  &i  y&:iT>^,  Tbe  ihixd  nn  of  Jared  ana  ChHit} 
Pan,  Parley,  vxs  com  a:  B-zrlinrtoo.  Otsefo  oc.  X.  Y..  his  anccatoKa  heiai 


.»,  Parley,  vxs  com  a:  B-zrlin^tuo,  Otseco  oc,  X.  Y.,  his  aaoeaton  being 
aocng  tie  e&rllest  Mttlers  &t  Hartford.  Conn.,  tn  1S39.  and  probaUj  aoiong 


made  elseviere.  0=.e  of  tisie  vio  set  forth  iroa  XasTOO  in  Feb.  1S46,  he  < 
sent  £ro=i  Wbiur  Q:iarters,  as  vill  be  resMinbered,  dcring  the  lanM  jnr. 
on  a  misioD  to  EsrlAzi.  But  fvr  this  ci*c;i3istance his  AidMogrr^k§  wtsold 
^obably  have  i::cl£ied  a  coziplete  a=.i  n»Siih.e  accoont  <tf  the  gzeat  Homian 
ezodiis,  an  i  -me  tiat  vo::'.i  Lsre  been  a  most  rahiakle  addition  to  the  recards 
of  the  Istter-diT  saints.  Parley  vas  a  inan  of  many  mfrarlf  and  TJaons. 
In  fact,  with  Lizi  all  was  =iirac:il>::s;  the  voice  of  natore  was  the  voifOe  of  God, 
&ni  in  one  cnr^ent  ran  revelation  and  hnman  happening!.  He  vma  minca- 
I'.nilv  directed  in  the  nrvt  instance  to  the  book  of  Mormon  and  JoeephSaiitlL 


Mvrla>is  cf  isLsk  ^rirlts  vere  rebnked  by  him  and  driven  back  into  the  dark- 


nessu  I>nrinz  an  i^esa  ie  had  a  dreazn.  *  I  thought  I  saw  myaelf  draMed 
:n  a  clean  an  I  beantifnl  linen  robe,  vhite  as  snov,'  on  vhich  was  mriiten  the 
words  'holy  rropiet '  and  'new  Jemsalem.'  At  the  elders  eanfeience  in 
MisMorl,  Febrnarj*  ISSi!.  ie  was  cbli^i  to  keep  his  bed,  as  he  had  not  yet 


recovered  from  his  illnees.  At  tie  doae  of  it,  he  says,  *■  I  re^aested  theeldiKi 
to  lay  their  hands  en  me  ani  pny.  Pney  did  so.  I  was  mstantlr  healed.* 
Again,  when  detained  by  a  serere  fever,  he  whispered  to  Brother  S^ndockto 
lay  hands  on  him  nnobserved  while  z.'^iri^  him  water.  *■  I  drmnk  of  it,'  he 
says,  *  Lonnded  en  my  feet,  dressed  mvself,  pnt  on  my  shoes  and  hat,  and  told 
iim  I  was  r«ady  to  start.'    Still  tzavellin *  with  Mcrdock,  he 


prepared  yon  for  a  srreater  work.  *  He  dteamedone  nxfht,  daring  the  tzonUes 
in  Misaocri,  of  an  attack  by  enemies  at  a  distance,  and^leamedafterward  that 
the  vision  was  true.  Aboct  to  set  ont  fzxxn  Elirtland  on  a  *"«Tii?n  to  f^"**^ 
in  April  1S36,  being  in  debt  and  deeply  depreased,  his  wife  lick  and  rhildlaw. 
Heber  C.  Kimball  ani  other  elders,  fillea  with  the  spirit  of  propheej,  en- 
tered his  housv  late  -rne  night  and  said:  '  Brother  Parley,  thy  wile  shall  be 


healed  from  this  hour,  and  shall  bear  a  son.  and  hisnameahau  beBariiQy,  and 


name  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  thoa  made  whole,*  arose  and  walked. 

*In  1S31  among  the  I>elawares;  in  1S32  in  the  statai  of  Ohlo^ 
niinoLs^  and  Misacnrl;  in  1S33,  after  the  exodus  from  Independence^  in  Kew 
York;  in  IS35  in  New  England.  X.  Y..  and  Penn.;  in  1837  and  1845  in  N.  Y. 
city,  where  in  the  latur  ve.ir  he  commenced  the  pnhHoation  of  The  Pnmkd; 
and  in  1S56  in  St  Louis,  VhiL.  X.  Y..  and  elsewhere.  AutMog., 
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career  he  made  several  thousand  proselytes,  and  where- 
soever he  set  foot,  seldom  failed  of  success. 

''Of  all  the  places  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken,"  writes  Parley  in  1838,  "I  find  the  city  of 
New  York  to  be  the  most  diflBcult  as  to  access  to  the 
minds  or  attention  of  the  people.  From  July  to 
January  we  preached,  advertised,  printed,  published,* 
testified,  visited,  talked,  prayed,  and  wept  in  vain." 
Slijah  Fordham  was  with  him,  and  for  several  weeks 
only  six  proselytes  were  made,  of  whom  two  or  three 
sometimes  met  in  a  small  upper  room  in  an  obscure 
street. 

Sorely  discouraged^  the  two  elders  invited  their 
converts  to  a  last  prayer-meeting,  intending  to  set 
forth  for  New  Orleans.  Each  prayed  in  turn,  when 
suddenly  the  room  was  filled  with  the  holy  spirit,  and 
all  began  to  prophesy  and  speak  in  tongues.  ''They 
shoald  tarry  in  the  city  and  go  not  thence  as  yet; 
for  the  Lord  had  many  people  in  that  city,  and  he 
had  now  come  by  the  power  of  his  holy  spirit  to 
gather  them  into  his  fold." 

Among  the  converts  was  a  chairmaker,  named 
David  Rogers,  who  now  fitted  up  a  large  chamber  at 
his  own  expense  and  invited  the  elders  to  preach. 
The  room  was  crowded  at  the  first  meeting,  and  soon 
afterward  the  elders  were  ministering  at  fifteen  dif- 
ferent places  throughout  the  city,  all  of  which  were 
crowded,  sometimes  preaching  twice  a  day  almost 
every  day  in  the  week,  besides  visiting  from  house  to 
house.* 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  labors  of 
Brigham  Young  and  other  missionaries  in  various 

*'  My  fint  produotion  in  that  city  was  a  book  of  upwards  of  two  hnn- 
drad  paffM»  entitled  the  Voice  of  Warning,  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
conuted<rf  foor  thoasand  copies;  it  has  since  been  published  and  repub- 
lidied  in  America  and  Enrope  till  some  forty  or  fifty  thoasand  copies  have 
Mt  been  soffident  to  rapplv  the  demand.'  Id.,  184. 

*  Branches  of  the  church  were  formed  during  1838  at  Sing  Sing  and  in 

Kew  Jenev,  also  at  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  on  Long  Island.  Id.,  188.    In 

the  8.  L.  berald,  Jnne  16,  1877i  is  a  sketch  of  the  Mormon  mission  in  New 

Yoik  at  that  date. 
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parts  of  the  United  States.  To  relate  them  in  detail 
for  each  succeeding  year  would  more  than  occupy 
the  space  alotted  to  this  volume,  and  for  further  par- 
ticulars I  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  subjoined/     It 

^  In  Jan.  1838,  B.  Winchester  left  Ohio  on  a  miflsionaiytoar,  dnrixi^^hlch 
ho  preached  in  Md,  Pcnn.,  and  N.  J.  At  this  time  Orson  Pratt  was  in  New 
York  city,  and  L.  Barnes  and  H.  Sayers  in  the  states  of  N.  Y.  and  Penn. 
Times  and  Seasons,  i.  0-11.  Abont  April  1, 1839,  Jno.  D.  Lee  and  Levi  Stew- 
art started  on  foot  from  Vandalia,  111.,  and,  preaching  as  they  went^  passed 
through  several  towns  in  0.,  retaming  to  their  starting-point  in  October. 
During  this  journey  they  depended  entirely  on  donations  for  subsistence.  Lee*9 
Mormonism,  97-108.  During  1839,  Lorenzo  Barnes,  H.  Sayers,  K  D.  Woolly, 
EUisha  H.  riayis,  J.  HuPton,  Henry  Dean,  Benjamin  Winchester,  Jas  Blaks- 
Icc,  and  Saml  James  preached  in  O.,  Va,  Del,  Penn.,  N.  J.,  and  N.  Y.;  A. 
Petty,  G.  H.  Brandon,  J.  D.  Hunter,  Benjamin  Clapp,  Jeremiah  Blackleg, 
Jno.  E.  Pace,  and  Daniel  and  Norman  B.  Shearer,  in  Mo.,  Tcnn.,  and  IlL; 
Almon  Babbitt,  Jacob  K.  Chapman,  and  Orson  Hyde,  in  Ind.;  Stephen  Post, 
Julian  Moses,  and  M.  Sirrine,  in  Mich. ;  Nathan  Holmes,  in  Mass. ;  and  Ly • 
sander  M.  Davis,  in  S.  C.  IHmes  and  Seasons,  i.  25-9,  39-40,  59-63,  71-4. 
Francis  G.  Bishop  writes,  under  date  Feb.  4,  1840,  that  since  1832,  when  he 
joined  the  church,  he  has  preached  in  fourteen  states,  spending  two  years  in 
Va  and  N.  C.  Jos.  Smith,  jr,  made  a  visit  of  inspection  through  the  middle 
states  at  this  time  and  presided  at  several  assemblies.  Edward  M.  Webb 
and  others  preached  in  111.  and  la;  Duncan  McArthur  and  others,  in  Me  and 
N.  II.;  Orson  Hydo,  in  Philadelphia  and  N.  J.;  and  Geo.  J.  Adams,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  Id,,  I  77-80,  87-9.  108-10,  110-23,  ii 
204-5,  220-] ;  Millmnial  Star,  i.  274-6.  In  1840-1,  Elder  Snvder  and  othera 
established  a  church,  baptizing  about  100,  in  Laporte,  Ind.;  liichards*  Rem,, 
MS.,  8-9;  and  in  northern  Ind.,  Ohio,  Penn.,  and  N.  Y.  some  converts  were 
made.  Id,,  Narr.,  MS.,  11-12,  16-18,  20-1.  At  a  conference  held  at  PhiL 
Oct.  17,  1840,  reports  were  received  from  various  churches  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
and  Penn.,  showmg  a  membership  of  896  (details  given).  In  1840-1,  Benj. 
C.  Elsworth,  Chas  Thompson,  and  Isaac  C.  Haight  were  preaching  in  N.  Y.; 
Erostus  Snow,  in  Penn.  and  R.  L;  Jos.  Ball,  rhineas  Bichards,  and  Saml 
Bent,  in  Mass.  and  Conn. ;  Zadock  Parker  and  P.  Brown,  in  Vt;  Norwell  H. 
Head,  Danl  Tyler,  and  others,  in  Tenn.  and  Miss.;  £.  Luddington  and  others, 
in  N.  O.;  A.  J.  Lumercaux,  in  Ohio;  and  J.  M.  Adams,  Amasa  Lyman,  and 
W.  0.  Clark,  in  111.  Times  and  Seasons,  ii.  216-17,  219-21,  253-4,  339-40, 
348-50,  384-6,  309-402,  415-16,  451-2,  468,  515-16.  In  1841-3,  Erastnt 
Snow  and  others  were  in  Mass. ;  Joshua  Grant,  in  Va  and  N.  0. ;  Jacob  Gates, 
in  Ind. ;  Jos  Blakcslee,  in  N.  Y. ;  and  A.  Young  and  Saml  B.  Frost,  in  Tenn. 
Id.,  iii.  602-6,  620.  096-7,  792-8,  820-1.  In  1842-3,  A.  L.  Lamareanx  was 
preaching  in  Ind.;  E.  M.  Webb,  M.  Serrine,  and  several  others,  in  Mich.; 
Edwin  D.  Woolley  and  L.  A.  Shirtliff,  in  Mass.;  Wesley  Wandell,  in  Conn.; 
F.  M.  Edwards,  in  Tcnn. ;  and  R.  H.  Kinnamon  and  0.  White,  in  Ky.  Id., 
iv.  89.  106-7,  194-5,  226-7,  280-1,  300,  302,  354,  v.  608.  In  184^-4,  G.  J. 
Adams  was  preaching  in  Penn. ;  Benj.  Brown  and  Jesse  W.  Crosby,  in  N.  Y.; 
Alfred  Hall  and  S.  Braman,  in  Ind. ;  Benj.  L.  Clapp,  W.  Huitt,  S.  Golly, 
and  H.  W.  Church,  in  Miss. ;  Danl  Botsford,  Jos.  Coon,  Levi  Stewart^  and 
W.  0.  Glark,  in  111.;  W.  O.  Clark,  in  Iowa;  R.  H.  Kinnamon,  in  Va  and  N. 
C;  and  P.  Haws  and  John  Brown,  in  Alabama.  Id,,  v.  387-8,  444,  400-1, 
468-9,  484-5,  507-8.  520-2,  702-3.  In  the  Fronikr  Guardian,  July  25  and 
Oct.  17,  1851,  also  in  the  Deseret  News,  Dec.  13,  1851,  are  farther  reporta 
from  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Between  the  data  of  Joaepk 
Smith's  assassination  and  the  settlement  of  the  saints  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  missionary  work  was  partially  suspended.  For  further 
missionary  work  in  New  York,  see  «$.  L,  Ileraid,  June  16,  1877;  8»  F,  AUa, 
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remains  only  to  add  that,  throughout  the  Union,  the 
Mormons  were  less  successful  in  making  proselytes 
than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe. 

In  the  year  1833,  Orson  Pratt  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  southern  Canada,  and  ^  about  the  same  date 
Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  organized  a  church 
near  Hamilton,     In  1836,  Parley  Pratt,  brother  to 
Orson,  being  then  one  of  the  twelve,  was  sent  to 
Upper  Canada^  to  preach  and  establish  a  church ;  and 
from  this  ministry  it  was  foretold  that  the  gospel 
should  spread  into  England.     With  him  went  Brother 
Nickerson,  who  parted  company  at  Hamilton.     Left 
alone,  knowing  no  one,  having  no  money,  what  should 
he  do?    His  destination  was  Toronto;  fare  by  steamer 
two  dollars;  it  would  be  a  tedious  journey  on  foot 
He  entered  his  closet  and  prayed  to  the  Lord,  then 
stepped  out  upon  the  street  and  began  chatting  with 
the  people.     !rresently  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger 
who  asked  his  name,  and  whither  he  was  going,  and 
if  he  did  not  want  money.     Parley  answered,  explain- 
ing his  position,  whereupon  the  stranger  gave  him 
ten  dollars,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  John  Tay- 
lor, a  merchant  of  Toronto,  where  he  arrived  the 
same  day.     He  was  kindly  received  by  Mr  and  Mrs 

Kor.  6,  1809;  in  Boeton,  iS*.  F,  Bulletin,  Aug.  16,  1870;  in  Washington,  Dea- 
tret  News,  Apr.  30,  1853;  in  Pa,  S,  F,  BuUetin,  July  22,  1881;  in  Va,  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  xv.  128-9;  in  N.  C,  Id.,  xv.  21-2;  in  Georgia,  S,  F,  Bulletin, 
Aug.  12, 1881;  in  Tex.,  MUlennial Star,  xxxviii.  58S-9;  in  tho  southern  states 
generally.  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  63;  in  Iowa,  Millennial  Star,  xxxviLi  381; 
VcBtret  News,  Aug.  8,  1877;  in  Ark.,  Millennial  Star,  xxxviii.  380-1 ;  in  Col., 
8.  F.  Bull,  Nov.  11,  1864;  in  Ar.,  5.  F,  BulUtin,  Apr.  12,  1873;  8.  F.  CaU, 
July  14,  1873;  Prescott  Miner,  Aug.  9,  1873;  Millennial  Star,  xxxviii.  170-1; 
in  Cal.,  8.  F.  Herald,  June  26, 1854,  Feb.  9,  Juno  4, 1855;  in  Or.,  S.  F.  Alta, 
Jan.  21,  1858;  8ae.  Union,  Aug.  12,  1857.  In  1882  there  were  about  110 
Mormon  miasionaries  in  the  United  States.  Contributor^  iii.  128. 

*  Preaching  in  Potten,  Canada,  north  of  Vermont,  the  first  sermon,  so  far 
ts  is  Imown,  tiiat  was  ever  delivered  in  the  British  dominions.  Utah  Pioneers, 
SSd  Ann.,  25. 

*  After  retiring  to  rest  on  a  certain  evening  in  April  1835  he  was  aroused 
by  Heber  C.  Kimball,  who,  being  filled  wit£  tho  spirit  of  prophecy,  said: 
*Thon  shalt  go  to  Upper  Canada,  even  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  tho  capital, 
and  there  thou  shalt  find  a  people  prepared  for  the  fulness  of  the  gospel,  and 
tb^  shall  receive  thee.'  PraWs  AiUobiog,,  141-2. 
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Taylor,  but  they  couM  give  him  no  direct  enconrage- 
ment;  he  took  tea  with  them,  and  then  sought  lodg- 
ings at  a  public  house.  In  the  morning  he  visited 
the  clergymen  of  the  place,  none  of  whom  would 
open  to  him  their  dwellings  or  places  of  worship. 
Then  he  applied  to  the  sheriff  for  the  use  of  the 
court-house,  then  to  the  authorities  for  a  public  room 
in  the  market-place,  and  with  no  better  result.  The 
prospect  was  dark,  considering  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning this  mission.  Again  and  again  he  tried  with 
no  better  success.  His  resources  were  exhausted; 
he  could  do  nothing  more;  he  must  depart. 

He  retired  to  a  grove  just  outside  the  town  and 
prayed.  His  heart  was  very  heavy.  He  returned 
to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  where  he  had  left  hb 
handful  of  baggage,  and  bade  his  friends  farewell. 
Mr  Taylor  was  touched  with  pity,  and  held  him  for 
a  moment  in  conversation,  during  which  a  Mrs  Wal- 
ton entered  and  began  talking  in  an  adjoining  room 
with  Mrs  Taylor,  who  spoke  of  Parley's  failure,  say- 
ing: "He  may  be  a  man  of  God,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
have  him  depart."  The  visitor  was  at  once  deeply 
interested.  "Indeed,"  she  said,  "I  feel  that  it  is  so, 
and  that  I  was  directed  hither  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.  I  am  a  widow ;  but  I  have  a  spare  room  and 
bed,  and  food  in  plenty.  My  son  will  come  and  guide 
him  to  my  house,  which  shall  be  his  home;  and  there 
are  two  large  rooms  to  preach  in."  Parley  gladly 
accepted  the  oflfer.  His  labors  were  thenceforth  at- 
tended with  success.  Mrs  Walton  soon  received  bap- 
tism; a  friend  of  hers,  a  poor  widow,  was  miraculously 
cured  of  blindness,  and  many  in  consequence  believed. 

There  was  a  Mr  Patrick,  a  wealthy  and  influential 
man,  whose  custom  it  was  every  sabbath  to  hold  in 
his  house  a  meeting,  wherein  were  discussed  questions 
concerning  salvation,  without  regard  to  doctrine  or 
dogma.  60th  John  Taylor  and  Mrs  Walton  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  these  meetings,  the  former  fre- 
quently taking  a  part  in  the  discussions.     On  one  00- 
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casion  Farley  attended,  and  was  invited  to  speak,  but 
declined,  preferring  to  give  a  special  call,  which  he 
did.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  rooms  were  filled; 
at  the  close  of  a  powerful  discourse  another  meeting 
was  called  for,  and  then  another.  Taylor  became 
more  and  more  interested ;  he  once  accompanied  Par- 
ley into  the  country  where  he  had  promised  to 
? reach ;  at  length,  with  Mrs  Taylor,  he  was  baptized, 
'bus  was  a  shining  light  brought  into  the  church,  a 
branch  of  which  was  now  established  in  Toronto,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  mission  work  in  Great  Brit- 

During  the  year  1837,  Heber  C.  Eamball  and  Orson 
Hyde,  of  the  quorum  of  the  twelve,  accompanied  by 
Willard  Richanls,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  a  mission 
to  England,  the  members  of  which  were  drawn  from 
elders  of  the  church  in  Canada,  and  several  of  whom 
were  English,  or  had  friends  in  England.  The  elders 
chosen  were  Joseph  Fieldiftg,  Isaac  Russell,  John 
Groodson,  and  John  Snider. ^^  Taking  ship  for  Liver- 
pool, where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  of  July,"  apos- 
tles Kimball,  Hyde,  and  Willard  Richards  landed 
without  the  means  of  paying  for  their  first  night's 
lodging;  but  the  remainder  of  the  party  furnishing  the 
funds,  sdl  secured-  apartments  in  the  same  dwelling, 
and  two  days  later  took  coach  for  Preston.  Here  at 
Yauxhall  Chapel,  then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  James 
Fielding,  brother  to  Elder  Fielding,  the  doctrines  of 
Mormonism  were  first  proclaimed  in  Great  Britain, 
Kimball  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  book  of  Mormon. 

**  After  ministeriiiff  at  Toronto  and  its  neighborhood  for  abont  two  months, 
the  apostle  announced  that  he  must  return  to  Kirtland,  and,  as  ho  relates,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  several  hundred  dollars  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
though  be  had  asLed  no  one  for  money,  and  none  knew  that  the  main  reason 
for  retoming  was  to  arrange  for  the  pavment  of  his  debts.  Parley  again 
visited  Toronto  in  April  1836,  and  labored  there  until  spring  of  the  following 
year.  Id. ,  166.  In  1 841 ,  elders  Morrison  and  Bates  were  preaching  near  Kings- 
ton. T*%me$  and  Heasoiust  ii.  415.  About  two  years  later,  Ben.  Brown  and 
Jesse  W.  Crosby  preached  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Id. ,  vi.  766-7. 

"  Utah  Piameen,  S3d  Ann,^  26;  PraW^  Autobiog.,  183;  Times  and  Seasons^ 
iii870. 

>^0ii  board  the  Oarrkk 
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The  work  prospered,  and  within  a  few  months  aboat 
1,500  converts  were  made,"  not  only  at  Preston,  but 
also  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  aud  as  we 
shall  see  later,  in  Glasgow  and  in  the  south  of  Wales. 
In  April  1840,  when  was  held,  at  Preston,  the  first 
council  of  the  twelve  in  a  foreign  land,  Brigham 
Young,  who  arrived  in  England  during  this  year,"  be- 
ing elected  their  president,  the  church  claimed  in  the 
British  Islands  nearly  2,000  proselytes,^  in  April  1841 
more  than  6,000,^*  and  at  the  close  of  1852  more  than 
3  2 ,000.  According  to  a  statistical  report  of  the  church 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,1852,  there  were  at  that  date  742 
branches,  17  of  the  quorum  of  seventies,  10  high-priests, 
1,913  priests,  2,752  elders,  1,446  teachers,  and  856 

^KSmiih,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Trauffa,  30-1.  In  TuUidge's  W<mem^  246,  it 
U  stated  that  2,000  were  baptized  within  ei^ht  nuxiths.  Thia  ia  probaUv  ex- 
aggei-atcd.  The  first  couyerts,  nine  in  number,  were  baptized  in  the  RibUe, 
Julv  30,  1837.     Names  given  in  /</.,  241. 

^*  On  board  the  Patrick  Henry,  together  with  Parley  and  Orson  Prmtt,  Geoi 
A.  Smith,  Hcber  C.  Kimball,  and  Reuben  Hedlock.  Brigham  left  his  boma 
in  Montrose  on  Sept.  14,  1S39.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he  waa  carried  to  the 
boose  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  where  he  remained  until  the  ISth,  when  they  aet 
forth  together.  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Young  waa  left  with  an  infant  only  ten  dava 
old,  and  the  youngest  child  of  Mrs  Kimball,  who  waa  then  aick  with  chills 
and  fever,  was  only  three  weeks  old.  Heber,  who  waa  also  suffering  from 
ague,  relates  that  when  he  took  leave  of  his  family,  it  seemed  as  if  his  venr 
heart  would  melt  within  him.  '  This  is  pretty  tough,  is  it  not?*  he  remarked 
to  Brigham.  '  Let  us  rise  up  and  give  them  a  cheer.'  Thev  arose,  and  swing- 
ing their  hats,  cried,  'Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  for  IsFsell  Neither  were  m 
condition  to  travel,  and  both  were  almost  penniless.  Arriving  at  Kirtland, 
which  place  they  visited  on  their  way,  Brij^ham  had  one  New  York  **»nimj 
left,  and  Heber  claims  that  meanwhile  the  necessary  funds  had  been  sap- 
plied  by  souie  heavenly  messenger.  The  vessel  sailed  on  the  19th  of  Harco, 
and  reached  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  April,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church.  Brigham  left  the  ship  in  company  with  Heber  and 
Parley,  aud  when  he  landed  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Hosanna! '  On  the 
next  day  they  went  to  IVcston  by  rail.  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS. ;  Youn^9  Jomr,,  in 
Milennial  Star,  xxv.  711-12;  Tim^^  and  Seawns,  ii.  223;  Ifhitnep'*  IToavniV 
Eurpcr.,  MS.  A  parting  hymn,  composed  by  f^ley  a  few  days  before  the 
vessel  sailed,  will  be  found  in  Pratt's  Autobiog.,  332,  and  Times  and  SeatOMS, 
i.  1 1 1.  On  Dec.  8, 1839,  elders  Hiram  Clark,  Alex.  Wright,  and  Sam.  Molliiwr 
had  arrived  at  Preston,  and  on  Jan.  13,  1840,  elders  Wilford  Wbodruff,  John 
Taylor,  and  Theodore  Turley.  Id.,  iii.  884. 

^^In  the  JlilUnuial  Star,  i.  20,  is  a  list  of  most  of  the  towns  in  which 
branches  were  established,  with  the  number  of  members  in  each. 

'*  In  Id.,  i.  302,  the  number  is  given  at  5,814,  besides  800  who  had  end- 
ffratod  to  America  during  that  season.  These  figures  include  the  Welah«  IimIh 
Scotch,  and  Manx  converts. 
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deacons. ^^  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of 
members  at  this  date  was  about  the  same  as  is  stated 
in  the  report  dated  June  1,  1851/®  no  interval  of  this 
length  having  previously  occurred  during  which  the 
number  of  proselytes  was  not  largely  increased. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  number  of  branches  had  in- 
creased by  100,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
1852  more  than  2,000  members  had  emigrated. 

Manchester  conference,  with  its  starved  factory 
operatives,  heads  the  list  with  3,282  members,  and 
those  who  have  visited  any  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Lancashire,  where  in  winter  men,  women, 
and  children  may  be  seen  hastening  from  their  ill- 
drained  hovels  through  the  snow  and  slush  of  the 
dark  streets  to  the  cotton-mill,  returning  exhausted 
with  toil  to  their  supper  of  bread  and  tea,  will  not 
wonder  that  these  hapless  human  beings  were  glad  to 
exchange  their  hard  lot  for  the  plenty  of  the  prom- 
ised land.  In  London  the  number  of  proselytes  was 
2,464,  in  Birmingham  1,883,  in  Norwich  1,061,  and 
in  Liverpool  1,041.  In  no  other  town  or  city  does 
the  number  amount  to  one  thousand,  though  most  of 
the  shires  of  England  are  represented  in  the  list  of 
branches. 

At  this  period  the  British  Islands  were  justly 
termed  the  stronghold  of  Mormonism ;  and  that  Mor- 
mon missionaries  made  in  that  country  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their 
32,000  proselytes,  nearly  all  of  them  being  mechanics, 
laborers,  or  factory  operatives,  expended  of  their  scant 
earnings  nearly  one  dollar  per  cainta  a  year  for  the 
purchase  of  Mormon  books,  periodicals,  and  insignia. ^' 

lY  Dnriiiff  th&t  term  3,400  persons  had  been  baptized,  85  had  emigrated, 
•od  234  bad  died.  Id,,  xv.  78. 

i»A  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  /d.,  xiii.  207,  and  in  condensed  form 
in  MatkoM,  The  Mormons,  246-7. 

^  In  the  Millennial  Star,  xiii.  208,  it  is  stated  that,  between  May  30  and 
Jane  16,  1851,  £255-8-1  was  received,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  80  cents  per 
capUa  for  that  period.  In  Ibid,  wo  have  a  list  of  £1, 965-2-1 1  due  from 
tfaie  varioiiB  conferences  for  books,  badges,  etc. 

Th«  first  number  of  the  Millennial  Star  was  published  in  May  1840, 
few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Brigbam  Young  and  his  party,  Farley  P. 
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In  later' years  a  strong  reaction  set  in,  the  members 
of  the  church  at  the  close  of  1878  mustering  only 
2,904,  the  number  of  branches  having  decreased  to 

Pimtt  being  the  nnt  editor.     Iisoed  origioally  u  &  monthly,  and  aiterwanl 
as  a  bi-monthly  and  then  aa  a  weekly  periodical,  the  circulation  at  one  time 
reached  22.000  copies.  Jiichards'  BiUiog.  qf  Ctah.  MS..  8-9.     But  for  this 
pablication  and  the  Frontier  Guardian,  it  would  be  impoasible  to  fill  the  gap 
which  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  Mormon  people  between  Feb.  15,  1846^ 
the  date  of  the  last  issiie  of  the  Tirws  and  Seatom*,  and  June  15,  ISjO,  when 
appeared  the  dnt  number  of  the  Dt«ret  A>ir«.     For  conferences  at  which 
reports  were  receivetl  aa  to  the  condition  of  the  church  branches  at  Manches- 
ter and  elsewhere  in  1840-1,  see  Millennial  Star,  L  67-71,  S4-9,  16;>-8,  331-o; 
TimtA  and  Stoaon*^  iL  -KH,  463;  Prati't  Autcbiog.,  ^1-2,  344,  34S-^;  in 
1842,   Millennial  Star,  iiL  2S-32;    77me«  and  Seasons,  ir.  7&-80;   in    1843, 
MilUnnial  Star,  iv.  32-6,  81^:  in  1845,  Id.,  t.  166-7;  in  1844^7,  Id.,  Tii 
passim.     For  reports  of  church  progress,  givine  minor  detfeils  of  no  particular 
Taloe  between  1840  and   1S46,  see  Times  and  Seaaons,  iL  529,  543,  557;  iii. 
506-9,  618,  636-7,  682-3,  789-90,  843,  924-5;  Miilennial  Star,  iv.  129-30, 
145-8,  161-2,  174-5.  20^-4;  t.  25-6,  195;  tL  6-7,  13-14,  23-4,  28-9.  39>40, 
73-5.     Fur  condensed  reports  showing  progress  during  latter  half  of  1840 
and  spring  of  1S41.  see  Kidder  »  J/ormonwni,  191-200.    For  missionary  work 
in  dilferent  to\rnB  in  1840-1,  see  Millennial  Star,  i.  71-2.  90-3,  184-0,  212-15, 
23S-40,  255-6.  2>5-6,  305-9.     With  the  ccnferenoe  of  April  6,  1841,  the  mis- 
sion of  Brigbam  Young  and  his  aiBioriat<*«  ended  in  £ng.,  and  soon  afterward 
they  returned  home,  first  sendins  an  epistle  to  the  church  in  Great  Biitain, 
and  leaving  Parley  in  charge,    lor  text  of  epistle,  see  MiUennial  Star,  i.  dOO- 
12.     Brigham.  Heber.  O.  Pratt,  Woodruff,  Taylor,  Smith,  and  Richards  left 
for  New  York  on  the  ship  Rochester,  on  Apr.  20,  1841.     Young  arriTed  in 
Nanvoo  July  1st.   Tullidje  s  Life  of  Young,  99-100.    Parley  remained  at  tfas 
head  of  aliain  until  Oct.  29,  1S42,  when  he  sailed  for  the  C.  S.  on  tbs 
Emerald,  arriving  in  New  Orleans  early  in  Jan.  1843,  leaving  Thomas  Ward 
to  succeed  him,  viith  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Hiram  Clark  as  assistanta.     Dnziog 
Parley *s  administration,  several  parties  of  emigrants  were  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
Pra/t4  Autohiog.,  359.  361.    The  Times  and  Seasons  of  Feb.  1,  lg43,  an- 
nounces Pratt*s  arrival  at  Xauvoo.     In  June  1843«  Elder  Beuben  H^lffrk 
was  appointed  president  of  the  English  mission.  Id,,  ir.  232;  and  again  in 
1S46.  Millfnnicd  Sfar,  vii.  42.  where  the  name  is  spelled  Hedlock.     Ward 
was  associated  with    Hedlock  in  the  presidency,    /cf.,  v.    140,    142.     In 
1S40-7  Ors«)U  Hyde  was  president  of  the  European  mission.  Rickaards'  Aofr., 
MS.,  27.     For  f^79.  32  missionaries  were  appointed  for  the  United  StatsL 
A  list  is  given  in  Millamiil Star,  xli.  692.     Further  mention  of  missionsry 
work  in  England  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  MillemueU  Star,  Fhmiitr 
Guar'iati,  Apr.  4,  July  25.  Sept.  19,  1849,  July  24,  Dec  11,  1850.  July  13, 
Auj:.  S,  1S.31;  Lyon's  Harp  oj  Zion,  64-6;  Deaerei  News,  Nov.  29,  Dec  27i 
1551,  July  24,  1S52,  Feb^5.  1853.  Oct.  5.  1854,  July  25,  1855^  Feb.  26,  1868, 
8ept. 

u 

1S5.J.  Miiv  14,  l.s«>!>.  lu  the  autumn  of  1846  John  Taylor,  Parley  Pratt,  and 
Orson  Hyde  were  ordered  to  proccetl  to  England,  the  saints  being  then  en- 
campe<l  at  (ouDcil  }>lutf8.  Procuring  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  they  voyaged 
down  the  Mis.souri  Kircr  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  met  with  some 
of  tlic  battalion  men.  and  thence  took  the  steamer  for  St  IJouia.  From  that 
city  tliey  reached  Eu^'land  by  way  of  New  York,  Parley,  however,  rt>tDmiog 
to  Council  Blulfs  and  Winter  Quarters  with  money  contributed  by  the  saints  in 
the  eastern  states  for  the  a:>8i8tauce  of  their  families  and  brethren,  joining  hit 
comrades  later.    The  missionaries  visited  the  various  churches  in  EngSkDdi 
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"98,  of  priests  to  182,  of  elders  to  521,  of  teachers  to 
105,  and  of  deacons  to  128.^ 

In  Wales  and  Scotland  the  Mormons  were  at  first 
no  less  successful,  the  number  of  proselytes  at  the 
close  of  1852  being  in  the  former  country  nearly 
5,000,"  and  in  the  latter  more  than  3,000;^  but  in 
these  countries  also  a  reaction  occurred,  the  number 
of  Welsh  members  at  the  close  of  1878  having  fallen 
to  325  and  of  Scotch  to  351.^  In  Ireland,  as  in  other 
catholic  countries,  their  missionaries  were  regarded 
with  little  favor,  the  converts  mustering  in  1852  only 
245,  though  between  1846  and  1852  Ireland  was 
passing  through  the  years  of  her  sorest  tribulation, 
and  those  of  her  people  who  accepted   Mormonism 

SooUund,  and  Wales,  and  were  well  received.  Taylor  relates  that  the  converts 
were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  tea-parties,  at  which  he  was  often  re(][uested 
to  sing,  one  of  the  songs  composed  oy  himself  being  '  The  Upper  California, 
O  that's  the  land  for  me!*  Ho  also  states  that  a  marked  feeling  among  the 
£ngUsh  was  the  desire  to  emigrate.  BeminutcenceSf  MS.,  1&-19. 

»  MiUennial  Star,  xlL  110. 

»  AlUUnnial  Star,  xv.  78.  On  Julv  6,  1840,  Henry  Roylo  and  Frederick 
Cook  were  appointed  to  Flintshire,  and  on  Oct.  30th  a  church  of  32  members 
was  established  there.  Jas  Bumham  reported  from  Wrexham  on  Dec.  23, 
1840,  that  there  were  about  100  saints  in  that  neighborhood.  On  Feb.  10, 
1S41,  the  2  churches  had  an  aggregate  membership  of  150.  Utah  PioneerAy 
SSd  Ann.,  26.  In  1844  Elder  Henshaw  was  in  South  Wales  and  meeting 
with  good  success.  MUlennial  Star^  iv.  203.  In  1845,  Stratton  and  Henshaw 
were  in  Wales,  the  latter  preaching  in  the  south  the  language  of  the  country*. 
Capt.  Dan.  Jones  was  preaching  iu  Wrexham.  Times  and  ScasonSf  vi.  988-9. 
Jones  writes  from  Rhyd-y-bont,  Feb.  7}  184G,  that  he  has  more  places  to  preach 
in  than  he  can  possibly  attend  to.  MilUnnial  Star,  vii.  G3.  For  several  years 
a  periodical  entitled  The  Udgom  Seion  was  published  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and 
continued  until  emigration  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  at  the  Welsn  mission. 
JUckards' Bibliog.  ^  Utah,  MS.,  9. 

"  Alexander  Wright  and  Samuel  MuUincr  were  sent  to  Scotland  in  Dec. 
1839.  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  they 
had  baptized  a  few  converts  at  Paisley.  Times  and  Seasons,  i.  110;  0.  Pratt, 
in  Utak  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  26.  At  a  general  conference  on  Apr.  17,  1840, 
it  was  reported  the  Scotland  branch  had  3  elders  and  21  members.  Times  and 
SetmoM,  I.  120.  Elder  H.  Clark  left  Liverpool  for  Scotland  July  27,  1840. 
Id.,  ii.  229.  About  May  1,  1840,  Elder  Orson  Pratt  was  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
Id.,  ii.  91.  At  a  conference  at  Glasgow  April  6,  1841,  the  membership  was 
36S.  In  1842  Jno.  McAuley  was  stationed  there.  In  1843,  Elder  Jno.  Caims 
was  appointed  to  Scotland,  and  at  the  Glasgow  conference  of  Nov.  5,  184o, 
the  membership  had  increased  to  768.  Id.,  ii.  191,  iv.  129-30;  Times  and  Sea- 
mm»,  iv.  232.  In  1845  Peter  McCue  was  president  of  the  Glasgow  confer- 
ence and  Jno.  Banks  of  the  one  at  Edinburgh.  Millennial  Star,  Y.  182-3.  In 
1846  Franklin  D.  Richards  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  church  in 
Scotland,  assisted  by  his  brother  Samuel.  Richards'  Narr.,  MS.,  27. 

«*  MilUnnial  Star,  zli  110. 
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had  an  opportunitVy  as  we  shall  see  later,  of  improving 
their  condition.** 

In  British  India,"  Ceylon,  British  Guiana,  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  West  Indies,*  in  Australia, 
Tasmania,  Xew  Zealand,^  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  there 
were  also  branches  of  the  church,  though  in  none  of 
the  British  colonies  were  the  missionaries  received  so 
cordially  as  in  the  mother  country. 

**  On  Jaly  27,  ISIO,  AposUe  John  Taylor,  Elder  McG«£Rb,  and  Prurt  Black 
Bailed  ir^m  Li%*erpooi  for  Ireland,  itayinfl  about  a  week  at  Newrr  and  Lia- 
buFD.  They  were  followed  in  Sept.  by  Elder  Tbeodore  Curtis.  Ctak  Fionutn^ 
SCd  AhH.,  26.  On  May  29,  1SI3,  Elder  Jas  Sloan  was  appointed  to  Ireland. 
Timt4  and  S'^cuohm,  iv.  232.  Mackay,  The  Jiorwum*^  247,  ayi  that  Monnon- 
iam  wad  notpreached  in  DnbUn  tiU  ISoO,  bat  thia  statemeat  is  donbtfoL  In 
Sept.  1>40  Taylor  viaited  the  Ule  of  Man,  aooompanied  by  Hiram  Clark  and 
one  or  two  brethren  from  LiverpooL  CtaA  Pkmetn^  SSd  Antu^  26.  Taylor  re* 
Hxainetl  but  a  short  time,  being  replaced  by  J.  Blakedee  in  Not.  A  choxcli 
was  organized  at  Dougloa.  CUrk  returned  to  Lirerpool  on  Jan.  8,  1S41,  and 
Blak<:sit«  on  Feb.  ICth,  leaving  a  membership  of  70.  Tiwu*  and  Seatout,  iL 
4>4;  MiJ^innld  Star,  W.  147. 

^  Wni  I>0DaMsoD  sailed  from  England  for  Calcutta  early  in  August  1S40L 
Tim^^  at'd  .S'«a#ori>,  ii.  229.  Wm  Willes  landed  in  Calcutta  Dec  25,  1851, 
anil  d-ariu;;^  Lis  sojourn  baptized  some  300  natives  and  established  a  church 
of  alxfiit  40  Kuroj»eanB.  Utah  Pioneers^  SJd  Jan.  26.  Jos.  Kichards  was  also 
in  Calcutta  in  I'vil.  I'L,  28.  Elders  Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  Robert  Skelton, 
.Samuel  A.  Wrxilicy,  Wm  Futheringham.  Richard  Ballantyne,  Truman  Leoo- 
ard,  Amos  Milton  Mu&ser,  Robert  Owen,  and  Wm  F.  Carter  arrived  in  OU- 
cutta  aiiiJ  held  a  conference  in  .April  1SJ3.  Smith's  Riae^  Frogrttf,  euid  TVuseli^ 
^-o.  For  further  items,  see  Dt^rd  AVtr«,  May  14,  1853,  Jan.  5,  Oct.  19^ 
lSo4,  March  8,  lS3o;  iiac.  Ciiion,  May  17,  1S56. 

^Elders  Aaron  F.  Farr,  Darwin  Richardson,  Jesse  Turpin,  and  A.  B. 
L^mlisou  landed  at  Jamaica  Jan.  10,  lSa3.  They  called  on  the  AmericaD 
consul,  who  if  Ad  them  that  the  law  extended  toleration  to  all  religions  sects, 
and  iii.ttjn  afterward  held  a  meeting;  but  a  mob  gathered  round  the  hall  where 
son  ice  ^^s^A  being  held  and  threatened  to  tear  it  down,  as  they  had  beard 
tliat  the  elders  were  polygamists.  Two  of  the  missionaries  were  shot  at  while 
makin;:  their  escape  from  the  bland.  Smiih^j'  BUe,  ProffrtM,  and  7rat«lt,  38. 

*'  W  in  Barrett  was  sent  to  Australia  from  Burslem,  England,  by  (jSeo.  A. 
Smith  in  July  1S40.  Smith's  liU' ,  Prr'ifrfins,  and  Travel*,  34.  In  1845  An- 
drew Anderson  hail  organized  a  church  of  9  members  at  Montipeer  townshijx 
Tim^.^  and  Sf(v<onf,  \\.  9S9.  In  March  1852  Jno.  Murdock  and  Chas  W. 
Waudell  had  or^'anized  a  church  with  a  membership  of  38  at  Sydney.  Early 
in  l>>r>3  Aucustui)  Famham,  Wm  Hyde,  Burr  Frost,  Josiah  W.  Fleming,  and 
otiiers  lauded  at  Sydney,  and  afterward  extended  their  labors  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  and  New  Zealand.  Clah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann.,  2^  Smith's  Rise^ 
Proi/rfu,  and  TravrU,  34.  In  August  of  this  year  Fandiam  published  tbs 
firnt  numlxT  of  Zions  Watchman  at  Sydney.  It  was  continued  until  Apr. 
1S.M.  lil'harda'  lilhUo^j,  of  Ctah^  MS.,  13.  A  brief  account  of  the  work  in 
tlie  a)K)Vc  countries  is  given  in  L'tah  Pion,,  26,  and  Smith's  Bise,  Progress^ 
and  Trai'cU^  34  (5.  In  18o2  the  Australian  missions  were  proeneroua.  />»- 
*ret  Xi'tc^,  May  28,  1S.~>3.  In  later  years  they  were  less  suocessfuL  On  the 
Gth  of  April,  ISTO,  Elder  Croxall  writes  from  Sidney  that  the  brethren  ani 
working  faithfully  in  Australia,  but  meet  with  little  encouragement.  J/iAm- 
n:al  Sfa}\  xxxviii.  381.  In  this  year  there  were  four  Mormon  missionaries  at 
Christ  (  hurch,  and  one  at  Wellington.  N.  Z.  There  were  also  two  or  mors 
at  iiobart  Town,  Tasmania.  /</.,  37U,  o09. 
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In  FranM)e  and  Germany  few  proselytes  were  made. 
In  the  former  country  there  were,  in  June  1850, 
branches  of  the  chiirch  at  Paris,  Boulogne,  Calais, 
and  Havre;  but  the  total  number  of  members  was 
probably  little  more  than  a  hundred.^  In  Germany 
the  Mormons  were  even  less  successful.  In  1853 
Elder  Carn,  who,  two  years  before,  had  been  impris- 
oned and  afterward  expelled  from  the  confederation 
for  preaching  Mormonism,  applied  at  Berlin  for  per- 
mission to  hold  meetings.  The  answer  was  that  he 
must  leave  the  city  immediately  under  pain  of  trans- 
portation."    In  Holland,**  Denmark,^  Scandinavia,** 

*An  elder,  name  not  given,  was  in  France  in  1S45  and  baptized  two. 
l^mea  and  Stamms^  tl  989.  John  Pack  and  Cnrtis  E.  Bolton  left  Salt  Lake 
Qty  in  company  with  Apoetle  Jno.  Taylor,  on  Oct.  19,  1849,  and  arrived  in 
Paris  in  Jnne  1850,  having  been  joined  in  England  by  Fred  Piercy,  Arthur 
Stayner,  and  Wm  Howell,  the  last  of  whom  had  been  in  France  before.  For 
•access,  etc.,  see  Utah  Pioneers^  33d  Ann.,  27;  SmUh*8  Rise,  ProgresSf  and 
7Varel«,  32.  Farther  information  concerning  the  branches  in  France  will  be 
found  in  Frontier  Ouardian,  Feb.  6,  Aug.  21,  1850,  June  13,  Sept.  19,  1851; 
Deaeret  Newt,  Jan.  10,  Oct.  2,  1852.  £  1861  a  petition  was  presented  to 
KaiK>]eon  III.,  asking  for  the  privilege  of  preachmg  the  gospel.  MMennicd 
Siar,  zxiii.  220-1. 

*  For  afi&drB  in  Crermany  and  Prossia  see  Deseret  News,  Apr.  17,  1852, 
May  28, 1853,  Aug.  14, 1867,  Oct.  11, 1876;  Spencer  Orson,  in  Taylor's  Govt  of 
OixT*  Tracts,  no.  20;  Bertrand,  Mean.  J/orm. ,  285-6.  At  the  close  of  1878  the 
German  mission  claimed  152  members  of  the  church.  Millennial  Star,  xli.  111. 
'''After  several  months'  labor,  a  church  was  organized  at  Amsterdam,  num- 
bering  14  members.  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  28.  In  1866  the  Dutch  mis- 
■ioii  was  fairly  prosperous.  See  letter  of  Elder  Joseph  Weiler,  in  Deseret  News, 
Oct.  24,  1866.  In  1877  there  was  72  members  of  the  church  at  Amsterdam. 
Miliennial  Star,  zL  91. 

'*  Apostle  Erastus  Snow  and  three  elders,  appointed  by  Salt  Lake  confer- 
ence of  Oct.  1819,  arrived  at  Copenhagen  June  1,  1850.  For  results  of  early 
Danish  mission,  see  Utah  Pioneers^  33d  Ann.,  21  \  Smith's  Rise,  Progress ,  arid 
Travels,  32-3;  Deseret  News,  May  1,  Dec.  11,  1852;  Frontier  Guardian,  Sept. 
18»  Oct.  16, 1850,  Alarch  7,  May  16,  July  11,  1851,  Jan.  10.  Nov.  6,  1852.  In 
1851  the  book  of  Mormon  was  translated  into  Danish,  and  later  The  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Richards*  Bibliog.  of  Utah,  MS.,  1 1.  There  were  in  1851,  261 
oonTerts  in  Denmark,  of  whom  150  were  at  Copenhagen.  Frontier  Guardian, 
Aug.  22,  1851.  About  600  are  claimed  in  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann.,  27.  In 
July  1877  the  first  two  chapters  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet  were  published 
in  l^anish,  bringing  hi^  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
book  of  Mormon. 

"By  order  of  Apostle  Snow,  who  had  charge  of  the  Scandinavian  mission. 
Elder  John  Forsgren  proceeded  to  northern  Sweden  in  1850,  where,  at  Geflle, 
be  baptized  20  persons,  but  was  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the  authorities.  In 
1851  Elder  Peterson  was  ordered  to  Norway,  and  organized  a  branch  at  Ber- 
gen. Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann.,  27.  In  1870  the  work  had  so  greatly  increased 
that  23  missionaries  were  appointed  for  Scandinavia.  A  list  of  tlicm  is  given 
m  Millennial  Star,  xlL  692-3.  At  the  close  of  1878  there  were  in  this  mis- 
•ion  46  branches,  467  elders,  and  4,158  members  of  the  church,  1,255  persons 
baying  been  baptized  during  the  year.  Id.,  HI.     For  further  particulars,  see 
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Iceland,^  where  was  published  The  Voice  of  Joseph^ 
ia  Italy,  Switzerland,^  in  Mexico,**  in  Chili,  in  China, 
in   Siam,*^  in  the   Sandwich   and   Society   islands,** 

Deseret  News,  July  19, 1966,  May  3,  1866;  Juvenile  liutruetor,  xr.  92-3;  Car- 
son  State  Register,  Jane  26,  1872.  Several  pampheti  were  pabliahed  in  the 
Swedish  language,  and  in  1853  the  Sccuidinavien  Sterne  waa  establiahed  at 
Copenhagen,  which  30  years  later  was  still  the  organ  of  the  Mormon  church 
and  was  well  supported.  Bichards*  Bibliog.  of  UkM^  MS.,  9. 

»  Utah  Pioneers,  S3d  Amu,  27;  Dtserei  News,  July  21, 1875,  Sept.  20, 1876. 

'^Seo  letter  of  Francois  Stoudeman,  in  Deseret  Newt,  Od  16,  1852.  Lo- 
enzo  Snow,  with  three  elders,  arrived  at  La  Tour  Sept.  19, 1820.  Forreanlti, 
see  Id.,  27;  Millennial  Star,  xiL  370-4;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travds^ 
32;  Frontier  Guardian,  Feb.  21,  1850.  Further  missionary  items  will  be 
found  in  the  DcMerei  News,  Apr.  2,  1853,  March  8,  1855,  Aug.  14,  1867.  The 
book  of  Mormon  and  other  works  were  translated  into  Italian  in  1852.  7%e 
Voice  of  Joseph:  A  Bru^  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Persecuiians  <^ 
the  Church  o/jtsus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  with  their  present  position  and 
prospects  in  Utah  Territory,  together  with  American  Exiles'  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress, bt/  Lorenzo  Snow,  one  of  tfie  Twelve  Apostles,  Liverpool  and  Londom^ 
1862,  aJbbreviated/rom  the  Italian  edition,  was  published  for  general  circaUtioii 
in  various  languages,  and  is  a  well-written  historical  i»etch,  admirably 
adnpted  to  the  purpose.  Besides  the  expulsion  from  Missouri  and  niin^t,  a 
general  view  of  their  *  location,  settlements,  and  covemment  in  Upper  Oalifor- 
nia '  is  well  presented.  There  is  also  an  account  m.  the  missionary  uuwn  of  the 
elders  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  EIngland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 

^  Branches  of  the  church  were  established  in  Switzerland,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lorenzo  Snow,  about  the  year  1 850.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  A  im. ,  1^  Soon 
afterward  Elder  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  published  at  Geneva  a  volume,  entitled 
Le  Reflecteur,  and  organized  a  branch  of  the  church  in  the  French  quarter  of 
that  city.  Richards'  Bibliog.  of  Utah,  MS.,  11.  In  1856-7  Elder  Jno.  L. 
Smith  published  two  volumes  of  a  monthly  periodical  styled  Der  Darsidler 
der  heili'jen  der  lelzen  tage.    Other  books  aud  pamphlets  innumerable  were 

Sublislied  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Ridiards*  Bibliog.  qfUtak, 
ES.,  11.  For  further  mention  of  the  Swiss  mission,  see  Deseret  News,  Sep! 
21,  1854,  Aug.  14,  1867,  Oct.  11,  18G7.  At  the  close  of  1878  there  were  in 
Switzerland  17  branches,  31  elders,  and  494  members  of  the  church,  127  bap- 
tisms being  recorded  during  that  year.  Millennial  Steur,  xlL  111. 

'^  A  letter  from  Elder  D.  W.  Jones,  dated  Concepcion,  Chihuahua,  Mex., 
Apr.  21,  1870,  states  that  he  and  his  fellow-missionaries  were  hard  at  work. 
About  this  time  Jones  preached  at  the  theatre  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  bat 
was  ill  received.  Millennial  Star,  xxxviiL  381,  509.  Portions  of  the  book  of 
Mormon  were  translated  into  Spanish  for  the  use  of  Mexicans,  and  entitled 
Trozos  Selectos  del  Libro  de  Mormon  (S.  L.  City,  1875). 

^^Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  33,  35.  The  Chinese  missioii  waa  a 
failure.     See  Deseret  News,  Oct.  29.  Dec  22,  1853. 

^Wfseret  News,  Nov.  29,  1851,  Ma;y  1.  15,  July  24,  Nov.  27,  1852.  In  1856 
the  book  of  Mormon  was  published  in  Hawaiian  by  George  Q.  Cannon.  See 
Honolulu  Friend.  An  account  of  Cannon's  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  ia 
1853-4  is  given  in  his  work  entitled  My  First  Mission.  For  further  misnooaiy 
labors  in  these  islands,  see  Deseret  News,  Apr.  2,  July  30,  Oct.  29,  Dec  15, 
1853,  Aug.  C,  1856,  Jan.  21,  Dec.  9,  1857,  June  1,  Aug.  17,  Nov.  30,  1864,  Jane 
12,  18G7,  Aug.  10,  1808,  July  3,  1874;  Millennial  Star,  xxxviu.  380;  Con- 
tributor, v.  240;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  21.  In  1844  Addiscm  Pratt  was  stik 
tioned  on  the  island  of  Tooboui,  Society  group,  where  he  had  oi^ganiaed  a 
church  with  about  a  dozen  members.  At  the  same  time,  Noali  Rogers  and 
Benj.  F.  Grouard  were  stationed  at  Tahiti,  but  met  with  little  suocesi.  In 
Oct.  Rogers  went  to  the  island  of  Huahine.  Millennial  Star,  v.  17S-9^  tL  5- 
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and    even   in    Jerusalem^  was  the   Mormon  gospel 
preached.* 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  success 
of  Mormon  evangelism  has  been  the  most  pronounced 
in  countries  where  the  climate  is  harsh,  where  wages 
are  low,  and  the  conditions  of  life  severe,  where  there 
is  freedom  of  conscience,  and  where  there  is  a  large 
class  of  illiterate  men  and  women,  prone  to  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism.  Elsewhere  no  lasting  impression 
has  been  made.  Thus  for  many  years  the  strong- 
hold of  Mormonism  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  England, 
while  in  the  British  colonies,  where  for  the  most 
part  food  is  cheap,  labor  is  in  demand  at  living  rates, 
and  the  people  are  somewhat  more  enlightened  than 
in  the  mother  country,  missionaries  have  met  with 
little  encouragement.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark large  numbers  of  proselytes  have  also  been  bap- 
tized; but  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Switzerland,  the  results  have 
been  meagre,  and  accomplished  with  great  effort. 
The  Scandinavian  and  British  missions,  the  former 
inclading  Denmark,  claimed,  at  the  close  of  1878, 
nearly  8,000  members  of  the  church;*®  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  other  parts  of  Europe  there  could  not  be 

6,  67-60,  yii.  14;  Timea  and  Setuons,  vi.  812-14,  835-8,  882,  1019.  These 
elden  started  in  Oct.  1843,  their  passage  being  paid  by  P.  B.  Lewis  as  a  dona- 
tioo  to  the  miasion.  (hie  of  their  number,  K.  F.  Hanks,  died  on  the  yoyage 
and  was  boried  at  sea.  They  baptized  over  1,200  natives.  Other  mission- 
ariea  at  these  islands  were  Jaa  S.  Brown,  Alva  Hanks,  and  one  Whittaker; 
Vat  all  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  1851.  Smith's  Bise,  Progress,  and  Trav- 
Um^  31.     See  abo  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  35,  37,  84. 

**  Orson  Hyde  was  appointed  by  a  general  conference  held  at  Kauvoo  Apr. 
S,  1840,  to  a  mission  to  tne  Jews  in  London,  Amsterdam,  Constantinople,  and 
Je(nisaleiiL  He  arrived  in  the  last-mentioned  city  Oct.  24,  1841,  and  returned 
to  NaxiTOO  in  1842.  Utah  Pioneers,  S3d  A  nn. ,  26.  By  his  own  efforts,  ho  raised 
the  moDf^  for  hisi  passage,  often  suffering  great  privation  during  his  labors, 
his  only  lood  at  times  being  snails.  Of  iJewish  descent,  he  stirred  up  his  uu- 
beliering  nee  in  the  towns  to  which  he  was  sent  to  a  livelier  faith  in  the 
promises  of  their  gathering,  and  consecrated  their  land  anew  to  their  restora- 
tion, when  the  glory  of  their  latter  house  should  be  greater  than  the  glory  of 
their  former  house.  Bichards*  Utali  MiscelL,  MS.,  18.  See  also  Smith's  Rise, 
Progrtn^  and  Travels,  31;  Millennial  Star,  ii.  1G6-9.  For  mission  to  Pales- 
tine in  1872,  see  Corresp.  qfPal,  Tourists,  passim. 

^  A  statistical  report  iei  giyen  in  Millenjiial  Star,  xli.  110-11. 
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found  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  additional  members. 
If  to  these  figures  be  added  15,000  converts  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  United  States,  4,000  in  British 
America,  3,000  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islands, 
and  perhaps  2,000  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  have  a 
total  of  35,000  latter-day  saints  scattered  among  the 
gentiles;  and  estimating  the  population  of  Utah  at 
140,000,  a  total  of  175,000  professmg  the  Mormon 
faith.*^ 

Of  the  present  population  of  Utah,  about  one  third 
are  of  foreign  birth,  and  at  least  another  third  of  for- 
eign parentage,  converts  having  been  gathered  to  Zion 
as  speedily  as  the  means  could  be  furnished,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Mormon  evangelism. 

Between  1837  and  1851  about  17,000  proselytes 
set  sail  from  England,^  among  them  a  considerable 

f)ercentage  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  In  the 
atter  year,  not  more  than  3,000  persons  arrived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  including  converts 
from  the  United  States;  although  at  this  time  it  was 
published  in  American  and  copied  in  European  papers 
that  proselytes  by  the  hundred  thousand  were  on 
their  way.  In  1852  immigration  was  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale.**    During  a  single  month  352  converts 

*^  Bexnv,  Jour,  to  O,  8,  L,  City,  ii.  212-13,  giveia  table  of  the«pproziiiuite 
number  of  Mormons  in  each  country  in  1859.  The  total  is  186,000,  of  whom 
80,000  were  in  Utah,  40,000  in  other  states  and  territories,  32,000  in  En^^uul 
and  Scotland,  8,000  in  British  America,  5,000  in  Norway,  Sweden,  aadDen- 
mark,  and  7,000  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islands.  His  figures  are  al 
least  20  per  cent  too  high.  The  entire  population  of  Utah,  for  instance,  was 
not  more  than  60,000  at  this  date.  A  writer  in  the  ffid,  Mag,^  March  1850^ 
p.  85,  places  the  total  at  126,000,  of  whom  38,000  were  residents  of  Utah. 
Add  20,000  more  for  Utah,  and  we  have  a  total  of  146,000  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted approximately  as  the  correct  fignres.  Other  estimatee  differ  widely, 
the  Mormons  themselves,  in  an  official  statement  published  in  the  De$erH 
New^,  in  1856,  claiming  480,000  members  of  the  church  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.     See  American  Alnumae,  1858,  338. 

**  Linforth  gives  the  number  despatched  by  the  British  agency  beiwem 
1840  aud  1852  at  11,296.  BotUe  from  Liverpool,  15.  The  first  vessel  sent 
from  England  was  the  North  America,  which  sailed  June  16,  ISiOl  The  ship 
started  on  another  voyage  Sept.  8th  of  the  same  year.  In  Bwrtim**  Ck$ 
of  t fie.  Saiiita,  36 1-2,  is  a  list  of  vessels  that  sailed  between  1851  and  1861. 

**  Estimated  by  Ezra  T.  Benson  at  10,000  soals.  It  was  probably  lea 
than  lialf  that  number.  The  census  of  1850  places  the  population  of  the 
territory  at  a  little  over  11,000;  the  reports  of  the  bishops  of  wiunds  at  the 
Oct.  conference  in  1853,  as  given  in  Bichardi  IJiat,  IncUknU  </  UUik,  M&, 
39,  at  18,206. 
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took  ship  from  Liverpool,  of  whom  108  were  labor- 
ers, the  remainder  being  farmers,  joiners,  shoemak- 
ers, rope-makers,  watch-makers,  engine-makers,  weav- 
ers, tailors,  masons,  butchers,  bakers,  painters,  potters, 
dyers,  iron-moulders,  glass-cutters,  nail-makers,  basket- 
makers,  sawyers,  gun-makers,  saddlers,  miners,  smiths, 
and  shipwrights.**  Of  the  total  emigration  between 
1850  and  1854,  it  was  estimated  that  28  per  cent 
were  laborers,  14  per  cent  miners,  and  about  27 
per  cent  mechanics,  among  every  two  hundred  be- 
ms  found  one  domestic  servant,  a  shepherd,  and  a 
piTnter,  and  among  every  five  hundred  a  school- 
master,  with  here  and  there  a  university  graduate, 
usually  of  no  occupation,  a  dancing-master,  a  doctor, 
a  dentist,  and  a  retired  or  cashiered  army  officer.** 
For  each  emigrant  as  he  arrived  was  apportioned 
an  allotment  of  ground,  and  thus  all  became  landed 
proprietors;  though  few  brought  with  them  capital, 
save  the  ability  to  labor,  and  many  had  not  the  means 
wherewith  to  pay  for  their  passage. 

On  October  6,  1849,  was  organized  at  Salt  Lake 
City  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  poor  to  remove  from  Europe 
and   the    United   States.**     The   company  has   con- 


^Ifaffhew,  The  Mormons,  245;  Edinburgh  Review,  Apr.  1854,  351.  In 
Linforth*$  Boule/rom  Liverpool,  16-17,  is  a  table  showing  tho  occupations  of 
enugnnts  sent  through  the  British  agency  between  1849  and  1854. 

^Remy'$  Jour,  to  8,  L.  City,  u.  2*24-5. 

«•  Utah  Perpetual  Emiarating  Fund,  MS.  On  Sundav  Sept.  9,  1849,  it 
wms  voted  that  a  perpetoal  fund  be  instituted  in  aid  of  the  poor  among  the 
latter-day  saints,  and  that  Willard  Snow,  John  D.  Lee,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Frank- 
lin D.  Richards,  and  John  S.  Fullmer  be  appointed  a  committee.  At  a  gen- 
eral oonference  of  the  church,  held  Oct.  6tn  and  7th,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
eoaunittee  should  raise  funds  for  this  purpose,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
EUlward  Hunter,  and  that  the  control  of  the  funds  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
first  preaidency.  On  Sept.  15th  firigham  Young  was  chosen  president  and 
WiUard  Richards  was  afterward  appointed  secretary.  Utah  barly  HeconU, 
HS.«  95,  97f  113,  114.  The  company  was  incorporated  by  tho  provisional 
gOTemment  oi  the  state  of  Deseret,  Sept.  14,  1850,  and  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tiOQ  was  made  legal  Oct.  4,  1851,  and  amended  and  confirmed  by  the  same 
bodj  Jan.  12,  1856.  The  company  began  rendering  material  aid  on  the  l.'Uh 
of  March,  1850.  On  Sept.  3,  1852,  the  first  company  of  emigrants  assisted 
by  this  fund  arrived  at  S.  L.  City  in  charge  of  Abraham  0.  Smoot.  Rirharda^ 
UuL  JnddenU  of  Utah,  MS.,  18;  Dc^crcl  Xews,  Sept.  IS,  1S52;  Utah  Emi- 
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tinned  in  operation  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  through 
it  fifty  thousand  persons  have  been  assisted  in  remov- 
ing to  Utah.  "The  fund  was  gotten  up,"  says  Wood- 
ruff, "  on  the  principle  of  perpetual  succession,  to  con- 
tinue increasing  on  condition  of  the  people  acting 
honestly,  and  in  accordance  with  their  covenants 
repaying  the  amounts . . .  which  had  been  advanced.'" 
The  sum  thus  loaned  was  usually  refunded  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  this  obligation  was  held  sacred  by  most 
of  the  saints,  some  working  out  their  indebtedness  at 
the  public  ateliers  of  the  tithing  office,  and  receiving 
meanwhile  half  the  value  of  their  labor,  besides  be- 
ing supplied  with  food.  There  were  many,  however, 
who  neglected  or  were  unable  to  pay  the  advance, 
the  amount  due  to  the  funds  increasing  gradually, 
until,  in  1880,  it  had  reached,  with  interest,  $1,604,- 
000.  At  the  jubilee  conference,  held  in  April  of  this 
year,  one  half  of  the  debt  w-as  remitted  in  favor  of 
the  most  worthy  and  needy  of  the  assisted  emigrants.^ 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  Samuel  W.  Richards  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  British  mission,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 30th  was  appointed  agent  of  the  emigration  com- 
pany. During  this  and  the  following  year  emigration 
parties  were  organized  with  better  system,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  extended  to  larger  numbers  than 
during  any  previous  period.  On  July  17,  1852,  was 
l)ublished  in  the  Millennial  Star  the  seventh  general 
opistle  of  the  twelve.     "Finally,  brethren,  fear  God; 

[fi-atinrj  Fund,  MS.  For  farther  particnlars  concemins  the  fund,  see  Sntm^M 
roice  of  Jo.teph,  16;  Frontier  Ouanlian^  Apr.  3,  185o;  JJeaerel  New»,  Sfpt. 
IS.  18o'2,  Dec.  1,  1853;  CoiUributor,  ii.  177;  FerrU*  Utah  and  the  JIornumB^ 
103-4;  Mackatf\  Tlie  Mormons,  260-2;  OUhaiuen,  Mormanent  167;  Brrtraad^ 
Mi'tn.  d'un  Mormon,  73-4;  J/ist.  B.  Young,  MS.;  Ziw/brtA^  Route  /irom 
JAot'iyooL  13;  Yonnrfs  Jour,  of  Disc.,  ii.  4(^74;  Todd^s  anuaei  Land,  182-4. 

*^  Utah  Pioneers,  18S0,  p.  47.  In  a  letter  to  Orson  Hyde,  BrighAm  Mjrt: 
*  When  the  saints  thus  helped  arrive  here,  they  will  giro  their  obUgatiODt  to 
the  church  to  refund  the  amount  of  what  they  have  received  as  soon  as  eir- 
cumstauces  will  admit, . .  .the  funds  to  be  appropriated  as  a  loan  rather  thaA 
a  c;ift.'  nut.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  152-3.  ImmigraDts  nearly  all  came  to 
Salt  Lake  and  were  distributed  from  this  point. 

*^UUih  Enwjrating  Fund,  MS.;  Circular  from  the  Twelve  Apaelkh  to 
Mormon  PainphUis,  no.  3. 
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work  righteousness,  and  come  home  speedily.     Pre- 
pare against  another  season  to  come  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands; and  think  not  that  your  way  is  going  to  be 
opened  to  come  in  chariots,  feasting  on  the  fat  of  all 
lands.     We  have  been  willing  to  live  on  bread  and 
water,  and  many  times  very  little  bread  too,  for  years, 
that  we  might  search  out  and  plant  the  saints  in  a 
goodly  land.     This  we  have  accomplished,  through 
the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  father;  and  we  now  in- 
vite you  to  a  feast  of  fat  things,  to  a  land  that  will 
supply  all  your  wants  with  reasonable  labor;  there- 
fore let  all  who  can  procure  a  bit  of  bread,  and  one 
garment   on   their  back,  be  assured  there  is  water 
plenty  and  pure  by  the  way,  and  doubt  no  longer,  but 
come  next  year  to  the  place  of  gathering,  and  even  in 
flocks,  as  doves  fly  to  their  windows  before  a  storm." 
These  words  were  repeated  by  hundreds  of  elders 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  second  invi- 
tation was  needed.     Men  oftered  themselves  by  thou- 
sands, beting  for  passage  to  the  land  of  the  saints, 
promising  to  walk  the  entire  way  from  St  Louis  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  to  assist  in  hauling  the  provisions 
and  baggage.     To  meet  this  demand,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  despatch  emigrants  for  the  ensuing  season 
at  the  low  rate  of  £10  sterling  per  capita  for  the  en- 
tire journey,^  including  provisions,  and  nearly  one 
thousand  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity.    There  were  now  four   classes   of  emigrants: 
first,  those  assisted  from  the  fund  by  order  from  Salt 
Lake    City;  second,  assisted   emigrants   selected   in 
Grreat  Britain;  third,  the  £10  emigrants;  fourth,  emi- 
grants who  paid  all  their  own  expenses  and  sent  for- 
ward money  to  procure  teams.^     The  entire  outlay 

^Lw^forih^9  RouUfrom  Liverpool^  12.  In  the  Millennial  Star^  xv.  618,  is 
tnotioe  that  the  first  ship  of  the  season  would  sail  early  in  Jan.  1S53.  Each 
Miplication  most  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  name,  age,  occupa- 
tuiit  and  nativity  of  the  applicant,  and  by  a  deposit  of  £1.  Parties  were  to 
pnnride  their  own  bedding  and  cooking  utensils.  Kichards,  Narr.,  MS.,  32, 
that  vessels  from  New  Orleans  could  be  chartered  at  low  rates,  as 


thev  could  seldom  obtain  retnm  freight. 

^  At  this  date  the  price  of  a  team,  including  wa^on,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
two  milch  cows,  was  alx>at  £40.  IAr\forth*8  RouUfiom  Liverpool,  12. 
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for  the  season's  emigratioa  was  not  less  than  £30,000. 
A  Tear  or  two  later  it  was  f^Dond  necessarv  to  increase 
the  minimum  charge  from  £10  to  £13,  on  account  of 
the  greater  cost  of  proTiaions,  wagons^  and  cattle, 
caosed  by  the  California  emigration. 

Of  emigrant  travel  by  sea  and  land  we  hare  inter- 
esting records.  Excepting  perhaps  some  parts  of 
Soadan,  there  were,  at  this  date,  few  places  in  the 
world  more  difficolt  to  reach  than  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  After  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  a 
journey  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  awaited 
the  emigrants  by  way  of  St  Louis  and  Council  Blufi, 
from  which  latter  point  they  must  proceed  in  wagons 
or  on  foot  across  the  wilderness,  travelling  in  this 
primitive  fashion  forthree  weary  months  before  reach- 
ing their  destination.  Of  all  the  thousands  who  set 
forth  on  this  toilsome  pilgrimage,  few  failed  to  reach 
the  city  of  the  saints,  the  loss  of  life,  whether  of  man 
or  beast,  being  very  much  below  that  which  was  suf- 
fered by  parties  bound  for  the  gold-fields  of  Califor- 
nia. While  at  sea,  every  provision  was  made  for  their 
health  and  comfort,  and  after  reaching  Council  Bluflb 
none  were  allowed  to  start  until  their  outfit  was  com- 
plete and  their  party  fully  organized. 

The  Liverpool  manager  of  one  of  the  New  Orleans 
packet  lines  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Mormons  during  the  year  1850.  He 
states  that  they  were  generally  intelligent  and  well 
behaved,  and  many  of  them  highly  respectable.  After 
mentioning  the  vocations  of  the  emigrants,  he  de- 
clares that  the  precautions  taken  for  the  preservatiim 
of  order,  decency,  and  cleanliness  on  board  were  ad- 
mirable, and  well  worthy  of  imitation;  and  that  fit>m 
his  observation  of  the  slovenly  and  dirty  habits  of 
other  classes  of  emigrants,  it  would  not  only  conduce 
to  their  comfort  and  health,  but  would  absolutely  save 
the  lives  of  many  if  similar  r^ulations  were  intro- 
duced." 

^>  Machay,  The  Mormons,  27(^-3.  'The  most  •crajpalou  nlfwllnwi  wm 
thought  to  be  neoeiwry;  frequent  fumigmtion  mod  spiinkliiig  with  liat;  mA 
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The  Mormons  objected  to  take  passage  in  ships 
which  carried  other  emigrants;  or,  if  they  embarked 
in  such  vessels,  it  was  always  arranged  that  a  parti* 
tion  shoold  be  built  to  separate  them  from  the  gen* 
tiles.  The  dietary  was  on  a  scale  *^  that  gave  to  most 
of  them  better  fare  than  that  to  which  they  had  be- 
fore been  accustomed.  Many  of  the  vessels  chartered 
for  New  Orleans  were  of  largfe  tonna^fe,  some  of  them 
«rpw  ..  n,.ay  as  .  thoSand  p^enge"-  When 
on  board,  the  brethren  were  divided  into  wards,  each 
with  its  bishop  and  two  councillors,  who  were  implior 
iily  obeyed.  The  centre  of  the  ship  was  occupied  by 
married  couples,  single  men  being  placed  in  the  bow 
and  single  women  in  the  stem.  Strict  discipline  was 
enforced  on  the  voyage."*  Divine  service  was  held 
each  day,  morning  and  evening,  when  the  weather 
was  favorable,  and  on  Sundays  an  awning  was  spread 
over  the  main  deck,  and  spare  spars  so  arranged  as  to 
furnish  seats.  Among  many  of  the  companies  were 
excellent  choirs,  which  rendered  the  church  music; 
and  during  the  passage  there  were  frequent  entertain- 
ments, concerts,  and  dance-parties,  in  which  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  the  ship  participated. 

After  landing,  the  same  organization  was  maintained. 
Remaining  for  a  few  days  at  New  Orleans,  the  emi- 
grants were  conveyed  in  companies  by  steamer  to  St 
Lioois,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Council  Bluffs.**   Here 

«n  warm  days  all  sick  persons,  whether  willing  or  not»  were  brought  into  the 
mr  and  annsaine.'  Lh\forth*$  Route  from  Liveij)ooly  25.  '  For  each  party  were 
«|^K>inted  watchmen  (or  committeemen)  to  see  that  no  improprieties  occurred 
•mongtbe  people,  or  between  our  people  and  the  sailors.'  Richcvrd^  Narr,, 
^fS.,  31.  ta  1855  the  line  of  route  was  changed  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
Toi^  and  thence  to  Cincinnati.  Richards*  Incidents  in  Utah  Hist,,  MS.,  6. 

**For  each  adult,  weekly,  2|  lbs  bread  or  biscuit,  1  lb.  wheat  flour,  5  lbs 
natmf  1,  2  lbs  rioe,  i  lb.  sugar,  2  oz.  tea,  2  oz.  salt  Three  quarts  of  water 
were  allowed  per  diem.  Litubrth*s  Route  from  Liverpool,  20.  Twenty  pounds 
«f  breadstnfi  per  capita  and  an  allowance  of  butter  and  cheese  were  provided 
\ij  tba  MormoD  superintendent.  Mackay,  The  Mormons,  270.  Meat  was  often 
fawed  in  lien  of  meal  or  bread. 

"  All  were  required  to  be  in  their  berths  at  8  o'clock,  and  before  7  the 
beds  were  made  and  the  decks  swept.  Macbay,  The  Mormons,  272. 

Mjn  the  Detertt  News,  May  29,  June  12, 1852,  and  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
xIt.  143^  is  an  account  of  a  boiler  explosion  that  occurred  on  board  a  steamer 
feom  8t  Loois^  with  a  list  of  those  who  were  killed  by  the  accident. 
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thev  rested  for  a  time  to  recnjit  themselves  and  their 
cattle,  aDd  those  who  were  without  funds  worked  for 
the  means  wherewith  to  continue  their  journey,  or 
waited  until  supplied  with  money  from  the  emigration 
fund. 

When  the  brethren  were  readv  to  set  forth  for  Salt 

m 

Lake  City,  they  were  divided  into  companies  of  ten, 
fifly,  and  a  hundred,  and  the  order  of  march  was  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  1S4S,  during  the  migration 
from  Xauvoo.  For  every  party  of  ten,  a  wagon,  two 
oxen,  two  milch  cows,  and  a  tent  were  provided. 
£ach  wagon  was  examined  by  one  of  the  bishops,  and 
none  were  allowed  to  start  that  did  not  cont^dn  the 
requisite  quantity  of  provisions''  and  ammunition. 
All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  required 
to  carry  a  rifle  or  musket.  Any  surplus  means  that 
the  members  might  possess  was  invested  in  breadstufis, 
groceries,  dry  goods,  clothing,  cattle,  seeds,  or  imple- 
ments. 

Of  the  journey  of  the  emigrant  trains  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  the  city  of  the  saints,  little  remains  to  be 
said,  as  mention  of  this  matter  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  chapter.  To  each  emigrant  as  he  travelled 
his  wagon  served  for  bedroom,  parlor,  and  kitchen, 
and  sometimes  even  as  a  boat  in  which  to  convey  hia 
effects  over  river  or  swamp.  The  average  day's  jour- 
ney di<l  not  exceed  thirteen  miles,  though  the  trains 
were  in  motion  almost  from  sunrise  until  even-fall,a  halt 
being  made  for  the  mid-dav  meal,  and  in  order  to  give 
the  cattle  time  to  graze.  Many  of  the  caravans  con- 
si.sted  of  several  hundred  wagons,  some  of  them  drawn 
by  .six  or  eight  oxen,  and  with  every  company  went 
largtj  bauds  of  live-stock.^    The  procession,  as  it  moved 


'^  YijT  tho-^  aMuted  by  the  emigimtioii  fund  in  1853  was  mp^ied  for  mA. 
wagoD  I.U.' ,  !1j<s  of  flour,  50  Iba  each  of  Bogar,  rice, and  baooo,  30<^  Vnnt.  20 
of  ur:L>l  :*i  i  1'J7  or  ficaches,  25  of  salt,  5  of  tea,  agaUon of  Tin^gar*  and  10  tan 
of  Boap.  L  i/wi'th's  lioufejrom  Lirerf-ool,  19. 

^ '  U'.scri  iiig  one  of  these  traius  which  he enooiintered  in  tbe  TaOay  of  tht 
WelKT  on  Sept.  2,  1850.  Capt.  Stansbury  aayi:  *  Ninetj-fira  wagons  wen  msl 
to-day  cimtaiiiing  the  advance  of  the  Mormon  emination  to  the  valley  of  tht 
Salt  Lake.    Two  large  flocka  of  sheep  were  driven  oefoie  the  tiaiii;  andgewi 
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'dowlj  along  with  its  endless  train  of  vehicles  and  its 
hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules,  formed  a 

Eicturesque  and  motley  spectacle.  Among  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  party  were  to  be  found  the  New  England 
man  with  his  stock  of  trading  goods,  the  southerner 
with  his  colored  attendant,  the  Englishman  with  his 
box  of  mechanic's  tools,  the  Dane,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Scandinavian  with  their  implements  of  agriculture. 
There  were  few  trades  and  few  nationalities  not  repre- 
sented, and  few  professions  save  that  of  the  lawyer. 
Among  the  proselytes  were  university  graduates,  phy- 
sicians,  ministers,  army  and  navy  officers,  school-mas- 
ters, merchants,  storekeepers,  and  even  pawnbrokers. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  heterogeneous  gathering,  through- 
put all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  march, 
there  was  little  strife  or  discord;  and  never  did  it  hap- 
pen, as  was  often  the  case  with  parties  bound  for  the 
gold-fields,  that  a  Mormon  company  broke  up  into 
fragments  through  the  dissension  of  its  members." 

Those  who  set  forth  early  in  the  season — not  later 
than  the  middle  of  June — seldom  met  with  any  seri- 
ous disaster;  and  it  was  recommended  that  none  should 
leave  Council  Bluffs  after  that  time  of  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  snow-storms  that  sometimes  pre- 
vailed in  the  mountains  during  autumn.     In  October 
1849,  for  instance,  while  crossing  Rocky  Ridge,  near 
the  summit  of  South   Pass,  a   party  in  charge  of 
George  A  Smith,  the  prophet's  cousin,  encountered 
a  storm,  in  which  more  than  sixty  of  their  cattle  per- 
ished.    Toward  night  on  the  2d  a  strong  wind  set  in 
from  the  north-east,  accompanied  with  driving  snow. 
The  company  encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  Sweet- 

Mod  tarkeys  had  been  conveyed  in  coops  the  whole  distance  without  appar- 
tot  (bunage. .  .The  appearance  of  this  train  was  good,  moat  of  the  wagons  hav- 
ing from  three  to  five  yoke  of  cattle,  and  all  in  fine  condition.  Tlie  wagons 
nrarmed  with  women  and  children,  and  I  estimated  the  train  at  one  tliousand 
liead  of  cattle,  100 head  of  sheep,  and  500  human  souls.*  Exped.  to  O.  S.  Lake, 


**  For  letters  and  news  from  emigrants  on  their  way  across  the  plains  and 
mattera  oonoemlng  the  organization  of  emigrant  bands,  sec  Frontier  Ounnlian, 
Dm.  16,  1849,  June  12,  July  10,  24,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  2,  1S50,  Jan.  22,  March  21, 
Joly  11,  Aug.  8, 1861. 
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water^  driving  their  cattle  into  a  willow  copse  neai 
by,  as  to  buud  a  corral  was  impossible.  The  wind 
freshened  into  a  gale,  and  then  into  a  hurricane,  howl- 
ing incessantly  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  drifting  the 
snow  in  every  direction.  For  two  nights  women  and 
children  lay  under  their  frail  covering,  exposed  to 
the  blast,  with  no  food  but  a  morsel  of  bread  or  bis- 
cuit. Tents  and  wagon-tops  were  blown  away,  and 
the  wagons  buried  almost  to  the  tops  of  their  wheels 
in  the  snow-drifts.  No  fires  could  be  lighted;  little 
food  could  be  had;  no  aid  was  nigh;  and  now,  in  this 
wintry  solitude,  though  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
valley,  the  saints  expected  no  other  fate  than  to  leave 
their  bodies  a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  the  vultures. 

At  length  the  storm  abated,  and  making  their  way 
toward  the  willow  copse,  the  men  found  nearly  half 
their  cattle  lying  stiff  amid  the  snow-banks,  while 
others  died  from  the  effects  of  the  storm.  Not  a 
human  life  was  lost,  however,  though  in  this  neigh- 
borhood  many  a  grave  was  passed,  some  of  friends 
near  and  dear,  some  of  gold-seekers,  whose  bodies 
had  been  disinterred  and  half  devoured  by  the  wolves, 
and  some  of  their  persecutors  in  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
whose  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun,  a  head-board 
with  name,  age,  and  date  of  decease  being  all  that 
remained  to  mark  their  resting-place.* 

Until  the  year  1856  the  poorer  classes  of  emigrants 
were  supplied  with  ox-teams  for  the  overland  portion 
of  the  trip,  the  total  cost  of  the  journey  from  Liverpool, 
including  provisions,  never  exceeding  sixty  dollars. 
There  were  thousands  of  converts  in  Europe,  however, 

^In  a  letter  dated  Mnddy  Fork— 930  milea  from  Winter  Quartan— Oet 
IS,  1S49,  and  published  in  the  Frontier  Guardian^  Dec.  26th,  of  that  year, 
George  A.  Smith  writes:  *AmoDg  others  we  noticed  at  the  Sooth  Rmb  of  tha 
Rocky  MouDtaiDS  the  grave  of  one  £.  Dodd,  of  Gallatin,  Ma,  diedoo  tba 
19th  of  July  last  of  typhus  fever.  The  wolvea  had  completely  diaintvred 
him.  The  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  buried  lay  atiewed  around.  Hit 
under  jawbone  lay  in  the  grave,  with  the  teeth  complete,  the  only  remaina 
disocmable  of  him.  It  is  believeii  he  was  the  same  Dodd  that  took  an  active 
part,  and  a  prominent  mobocrat,  in  the  murder  of  the  aaioti  at  H^kon^  llill% 
aIo.    If  so,  it  is  a  righteous  retribution.' 
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'who  were  anxious  to  be  gathered  unto  Zion,  but  could 

not  command  even  this  sum,  and  measures  were  now 

eonsidered  whereby  the  expense  could   be  reduced. 

^fter  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  parties 

should  cross  the  plains  with  hand-carts,  in  which  they 

%vere  to  carry  their  baggage,  wagons  being  provided 

only  for  tents,  extra  provisions,  and  those  who  were 

unable  to  walk.     Instructions  to  this  effect  were  issued 

from  Brigbam  Young,  September  30,  1855,  and  in  a 

general  epistle  of  the  twelve,  dated  October  29th,  a 

circular   beinff  published    in   Liverpool    about   four 

months  later  by  the  presidency  of  the  British  Isles,  in 

which  the  rate  of  passage  was  fixed  at  £9  sterling  per 

capita.**     "The  Lord,  through  his  prophet,  says  of  the 

poor,  *Let  them  come  on  foot,  with  hand-carts  or 

wheelbarrows;  let  them  gird  up  their  loins,  and  walk 

through,  and  nothing  shall  hinder  them.'" 

Iowa  City  was  selected  as  the  point  of  outfit,  and 
there  the  hand-carts  were  built.  They  were  of  some- 
what primitive  fashion,  the  shafts  being  about  five  feet 
long  and  of  hickory  or  oak,  with  cross-pieces,  one  of 
them  serving  for  handle,  forming  the  bed  of  the  cart, 
under  the  centre  of  which  was  a  wooden  axle-tree,  the 
wheels  being  also  of  wood,  with  a  light  iron  band,  and 
the  entire  weight  of  the  vehicle  about  sixty  pounds.** 
Better  carts  were  provided  in  subsequent  years. 
When  the  hand-cart  emigrants,  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred in  number,  set  forth  from  Liverpool,  they  were 
assured  that  everything  would  be  provided  for  them 
on  their  arrival  at  Iowa  City;  but  on  reaching  that 
point  many  of  them  were  delayed  for  weeks  until  the 
carts  were  built.  Three  companies  started  early  in 
the  season  and  made  the  journey  without  mishap.*^ 
The  next  company,  under  Captain  James  G.  Willie, 

^The  letter,  epistle,  and  circular  will  be  found  in  the  Millennial  Star^ 
xviL  812-15,  xviu.  49-65,  121-3. 

^Stenhouae's  Rocky  Mountain  SainlSt  314.  The  construction  of  the  cart 
win  be  seen  in  a  cut  facing  this  page. 

•*  The  first  arrived  Sept.  26th,  und  were  met  by  the  first  presidency  and  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  the  band^^  of  the 
NanToo  legion.  DuertiNews,  Oct  C,  1856. 
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was  not  in  motion  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
last  that  season,  under  Captain  Edward  Martin,  not 
until  the  end  of  that  month.  They  were  divided,  as 
usual,  into  hundreds,  Willie's  company  being  somewhat 
below  that  number;  and  for  each  hundred  were  fur- 
nished twenty  hand-carts,  five  tents,  three  or  four 
milch  cows,  and  a  wagon  with  three  yoke  of  oxen  to 
convey  the  provisions  and  tents,  the  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  being  limited  to  seventeen  pounds  per 
capita,  and  the  freight  of  each  cart,  including  cooking 
utensils,  being  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

Willie's  company  reached  Winter  Quarters,  or  Flor- 
ence, as  it  was  now  termed,  near  the  middle  of  August, 
and  here  a  meeting  was  held  to  decide  whether  they 
fihould  continue  their  journey  or  encamp  for  the  win- 
ter. They  had  yet  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
travel,  and  with  their  utmost  eflfort  could  not  expect 
to  arrive  in  the  valley  until  late  in  November.  The 
matter  was  left  with  the  elders,  all  of  whom,  except 
one  named  Levi  Savage,  counselled  them  to  go  for- 
ward and  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  would  surely  protect 
his  people.  Savage  declared  that  they  should  trust 
also  to  such  common  sense  as  the  Lord  had  given 
them.  From  his  certain  knowledge,  the  company, 
containing  as  it  did  so  large  a  number  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  of  women  and  children,  could  not  cross  the 
mountains  thus  late  in  the  season,  without  much  suf- 
fering, sickness,  and  death.  He  was  overruled  and 
rebuked  for  want  of  faith.  "Brethren  and  sisters," 
he  replied,  "what  I  have  said  I  know  to  be  true;  but 
seeing  you  are  to  go  forward,  I  will  go  with  you. 
May  God  in  his  mercy  preserve  us." 

The  company  set  forth  from  Florence  on  the  18th, 
and  on  each  hand-cart  was  now  placed  a  ninety-eight^ 
pound  sack  of  flour,  as  the  wagons  could  not  carry  the 
entire  load.  At  first  thev  travelled  about  fifteen  miles 
a  day,  although  delays  were  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  wheels  and  axles,  the  heat  and  aridity  of  the 
plains  and  mountain  country*  speedily  making  many  of 
the  cart-wheels  rickety,  and  unable  to  sustain  their 
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burdens  without  frequent  repairs.  Some  shod  the 
axles  of  their  carts  with  old  leather,  others  with  tin 
from  the  plates  and  kettles  of  their  mess  outfit;  and 
for  grease  they  used  their  allowance  of  bacon,  and  even 
their  soap,  of  which  they  had  but  little.  On  reaching 
Wood  River,  the  cattle  stampeded,^  and  thirty  head 
were  lost,  the  remainder  being  only  sufficient  to  allow 
one  yoke  to  each  wagon.  The  beef  cattle,  milch  cows, 
and  heifers  were  usl  as  draught  animals;  but  were  of 
little  service,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  an- 
other sack  of  flour  on  each  hand-cart.  The  issue  of 
beef  was  then  stopped,  the  cows  gave  no  milk,  and  the 
daily  ration  was  reduced  to  a  pound  of  flour,  with  a  little 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  bacon,  an  allowance  which  only 
furnish^  breakfast  for  some  of  the  men,  who  fasted 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

While  encamped  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte, 
the  emigrants  were  overtaken  by  P.  D.  Richards,  W. 
H.  Kimball,  G.  D.  Grant,  and  a  party  of  elders,  return- 
ing from  foreign  missions,  who  gave  them  what  en- 
couragement they  could.  "Though  it  might  storm 
on  their  right  and  on  their  left,  the  Lord  would  keep 
open  their  way  before  them,  and  they  would  reach 
Zion  in  safety."  After  camping  with  them  for  one 
night,  the  elders  went  on  their  way,  promising  to  leave 
provisions  for  them  at  Fort  Laramie  if  possible,  and 
to  send  aid  from  Salt  Lake  City.  On  reaching  Lara- 
mie no  provisions  were  found,  and  rations  were  again 
reduced,  men  able  to  work  receiving  twelve  ounces  of 
flour  daily,  women  and  old  men  nine  ounces,  and  chil- 
dren from  four  to  eight  ounces. 

As  the  emigrants  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Sweetwater,  the  nights  became  severe,  and  their  bed- 
covering  was  now  insufficient.  Before  them  were  the 
mountains,  clad  almost  to  the  base  with  snow,  where 
already  the  storms  of  winter  were  gathering.  Grad- 
ually the  old  and  infirm  began  to  droop,  and  soon 
deaths  became  frequent,  the  companies  seldom  leaving 

''At  thia  point  the  country  was  ulive  with  bafifaloea. 
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their  camping-grouDd  without  bairiDgoDe  or  more  of 
the  party.  Then  able-bodied  men  began  to  succamb, 
a  few  of  them  continuing  to  poll  their  carts  until  the 
da  V  before  the v  died,  and  one  or  two  even  on  the  dav  of 
tht'ir  death.  On  the  morning  when  the  first  snow- 
storm occurred,  the  last  ration  of  flour  was  issued^  and 
a  march  of  sixteen  miles  was  befcn^  them  to  the  near- 
est camping-ground  on  the  Sweetwater.  The  task 
seemed  hopeless;  but  at  noon  a  wagon  drove  up«  con- 
taining Joseph  A.  Young  and  Stephen  Taylor,  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  told  them  that  a  train  of  suj^lies 
was  on  the  wav,  and  would  reach  them  in  a  dav  or 
two.  Youns:  and  Tavlor  immediatelv  went  on  to 
metrt  ^fartin  s  company,  which  it  was  feared  was  even 
in  worse  plight  than  that  of  Captain  Willie.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  emigrants  pushed  forward,  and  by 
doubling  their  teams,  while  Uie  strongest  of  the  party 
hel}:»ed  the  weak  to  drag  along  their  carts,  all  reached 
the  oaiD[an;:r-ground,  though  some  of  the  cattle  per- 
ish trd,  aod  during  the  night  five  pers<Mis  died  of  cold 
and  exhaustion. 

In  the  morniDg  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep;  and  now 
there  remained  c-nly  two  barrels  of  biscuit,  a  few  pounds 
of  sugar  and  dried  apples,  and  a  quarter  of  a  sack  of 
rice.  Two  of  t!je  disabled  cattle  wene  killed,  their 
carcasses  issued  for  t-eef,  and  on  this  and  a  small  dole 
of  biscuit  the  emiirrants  were  told  that  thev  must 
sul»sist  until  supplies  reached  them,  the  small  remnant 
of  provisic'Ds  l-eing  reserved  for  the  young  children 
ar.i  the  sick.  It  was  now  decided  to  remain  in  camp, 
\vL:1j  C:iptaia  Willie  with  one  of  the  elders  went  in 
se;\r^.h  ••:'  :Le  supply  trains.  The  small  allowance  of 
b»evf  ai.J  biscuit  was  consumed  the  first  dav,  and  on 
the  s^o-T.d  dav  more  cattle  were  killed  and  eaten 
without  biscuit.  On  the  next  day  there  was  nothing  to 
eat,  for  no  more  ca::Ie  could  be  spared,  and  still  the  sup- 
plies came  nor.  Inrin;:;  dvlavt-i  bv  the  same  storm  which 
the  emigrants  had  encountered.     During  these  three 
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days  many  died  and  numbers  sickened,  some  expir- 
ing in  the  arms  of  those  who  were  themselves  almost 
at  the  point  of  death,  mothers  clasping  with  their 
dying  clutch  the  remnants  of  their  tattered  clothing 
around  the  wan  forms  of  their  perishing  infants,  and, 
most  Ditiful  sight  of  all,  strong  men  begging  for  the 
morsel  of  food  that  had  been  set  apart  for  the  sick  and 
helpless. 

It  was  now  the  eveninjgc  of  the  third  day,  and  the 
sun  was  siDkioff  behind  the  snow-clad  ranges,  which 
could  be  traced  far  to  the  west  amid  the  clear,  frosty 
atmosphere  of  the  desert.  There  were  many  who, 
while  they  gazed  on  this  scene,  did  not  expect  to  see 
the  light  of  another  day,  and  there  were  many  who 
cared  no  longer  for  life,  having  lost  all  that  makes  life 
precious.  They  retired  to  their  tents,  and  commend- 
mg  themselves  to  their  maker,  lay  down  to  rest, 
perchance  to  die.  But  presently  a  shout  of  joy  was 
raised,  as  from  an  eminence  near  the  western  portion 
of  the  camp  covered  wagons  were  seen  approaching, 
with  Willie  at  their  head.  In  charge  of  the  train 
were  Kimball  and  Grant,  who  distributed  to  the  com- 
panies alK)ut  half  of  their  provisions,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  warm  clothing,  blankets,  and  buffalo-robes, 
the  remainder  being  sent  forward  under  charge  of 
Grant  for  the  use  of  Martin's  conipany,  while  Kim- 
ball now  took  command  of  Willie's  detachment. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  hand-cart  emigrants  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  Some  were  already  beyond  all 
human  aid;  some  had  lost  their  reason,  and  around 
others  the  blackness  of  despair  had  gathered,  all 
efforts  to  rouse  them  from  their  stupor  being  unavail- 
ing. Each  day  the  weather  grew  colder,  and  many 
were  frost-bitten,  losing  fingers,  toes,  or  ears,  one  sick 
man  who  held  on  to  the  wagon-bars,  to  avoid  jolting, 
having  all  his  fingers  frozen.  At  a  camping-ground 
on  Willow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sweetwater, 
fifteen  corpses  were  buried,  thirteen  of  them  being 
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frozen  to  death.  Near  South  Pass  another  company 
of  the  brethren  met  them,  with  supplies  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  from  the  trees  near  their  camp  several 
quarters  of  fat  beef  were  suspended — *'a  picture,"  says 
Chislett,  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  companies, 
'Hhat  far  surpassed  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters." From  this  point  warmer  weather  prevailed, 
and  fresh  teams  from  the  valley  constantly  met  them, 
distributing  provisions  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and 
then  travelling  eastward  to  meet  Martin's  company. 

On  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  9th  of  N  ovem- 
ber,  it  was  found  that  sixty-seven  out  of  a  total  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  had  died  on  the  journey.  Of 
the  six  hundred  emicrants  included  in  Martin's  de- 
tachment,  which  arrived  three  weeks  later,  a  small  per- 
centage perished,  the  storm  which  overtook  Willie's 
girty  on  the  Sweetwater  reaching  them  on  the  North 
latte.  There  they  encamped,  and  waited  about  ten 
days  for  the  weather  to  moderate.  Their  rations  were 
reduced  to  four  ounces  of  flour  per  head  per  day,  for  a 
few  days,  until  relief  came.  On  arriving  at  Salt  Lake, 
the  survivors  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness^ 
arrangements  being  made  with  the  bishops  of  wards 
to  provide  for  those  who  had  no  relatives  m  the  terri- 
tory ;  and  throughout  the  settlements,  wherever  it  was 
known  that  a  family  had  crossed  the  plains  with  the 
hand-cart  companies,  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  insure 
for  them  substantial  aid  from  the  brethren.** 

"  My  account  of  the  hand-cart  emigratioo  b  taken  principally  from  Mr 
Cbislett's  narrative  in  SUnJiOute^B  Rocku  Mountain  SauUg^  312-338.  The  stoiy 
as  told  in  Stenhou9e*8  Tell  It  All,  206^,  though  it  claima  to  have  been  written 
by  one  of  tlie  women  of  the  party,  and  perhaps  was  ao  written,  la  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  above.  Another  version  will  be  foond  in  YoungU  Wife  Ao. 
10,  206-21.  For  other  mention  of  the  hand-cart  emigration,  see  Siakiyom  Co, 
Af.iirs,  MS..  18;  Paddock's  La  Tour,  345;  Deaerei  New^  Not.  12,  19,  30, 
1856;  S.  L.  Herald,  Jan.  4,  1879;  S.  F,  Alto,  Nov.  12,  13,  1836;  S.  R  Bmi- 
letin,  Jan.  12,  1857.  In  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magacinea  appeared 
grossly  exaggerated  descriptions  of  this  disaster,  of  which  the  foUowinff, 
taken  from  the  Or,  Staiemuin,  June  15,  1857,  may  serve  as  a  specimen:  'Of 
tho  2,500  persons  who  started  from  the  frontier,  only  abont  200  frost-bitten, 
starving,  an<l  emaciated  beings  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sofferinga.  The 
romainmg  2,300  perished  on  the  way  of  hunger,  oold«  and  faitigne.'    The  emi- 
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There  remains  yet  one  more  incident  in  the  story 
of  the  hand-cart  emigration.  On  arrival  at  Devil's 
€rate  on  the  Sweetwater,  twenty  men,  belonging  to 
Martin's  company,  were  left  in  charge  of  stock, 
merchandise,  and  baggage,  with  orders  to  follow  in 
the  spring.  The  snow  fell  deep,  and  many  of  the 
cattle  were  devoured  by  the  wolves,  while  others  per- 
ished from  cold.  The  rest  were  slaughtered,  and  on 
their  frozen  carcasses  the  men  subsisted,  their  small 
stock  of  flour  and  salt  being  now  exhausted.  Game 
was  scarce  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  their  utmost 
care  the  supply  of  food  could  not  hold  out  until  spring. 
Two  of  the  men,  with  the  only  horses  that  remained, 
were  sent  to  Platte  Bridge  to  obtain  supplies;  but  the 
animals  were  lost,  and  they  returned  empty-handed. 
Presently  the  meat  was  all  consumed ;  and  then  their 
only  resource  was  the  hides,  which  were  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  soaked  in  hot  water,  after  the  hair  had  been 
removed.  When  the  last  hides  had  been  eaten,  nothing 
remained  but  their  boot-tops  and  the  scraps  of  leather 
around  their  wagons,  even  the  neck-piece  of  a  buffalo 
akin  which  had  served  as  door-mat  being  used  for 
food.  Thus  they  kept  themselves  alive  until  spring, 
when  they  subsisted  on  thistle  roots  and  wild  garlic, 
until  at  length  relief  came  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Even  the  worst  enemies  of  Brigham  Young  admit 
that  he  was  in  no  sense  to  blame  for  this  disaster,  and 
that  he  spared  no  effort  to  prevent  it.  When  tidings 
of  the  emigrants'  condition  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
he  at  once  suspended  all  other  business,"  and  declared 
that  nothing  more  should  be  done  until  every  avail- 
able team  was  sent  to  their  relief     He  himself  set 

gruiti  were  happy  and  content,  nntil  winter  overtook  them  in  the  mountains, 
wnging  as  th^  Joameyed,  one  of  their  songs  commencing: 

'  We*ro  going  to  Zion  with  onr  carts. 
And  the  spirit  of  Gud  within  our  hearts;* 

Um  ohonis  of  another,  snng  to  the  tune  of  '  A  little  more  cider:' 

*  Hurrah  for  the  camp  of  Israel  I 

llnmih  for  tho  Iiand-cart  schems  I 
Hurrah  I    Ilnrrah  1  'ti.i  l>etter  far 
Than  wagon  and  ox-team.* 

**The  October  conference  was  then  in  session. 
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the  example  by  sending  several  of  his  best  teams 
laJen  with  provisions  and  clothing,  other  large  sup 
plies  being  forwarded  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  elders.  Each  one  contributed 
according  to  his  means,  those  who  had  no  teams  fur- 
nishing apparel,  bedding,  and  food,  and  this  at  a  time 
when,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  territory  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  famine,  on  account  of  a  second 
plague  of  grasshoppers. 

The  catastrophe  was  due  mainly  to  the  error  in 
starting  so  late  in  the  season  from  Iowa  City,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  companies  did  not  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  proportion 
to  the  infirm,  the  women,  and  children.*  Moreover, 
the  winter  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  severe 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  Utah.  The  hand-cart 
scheme  was  perfectly  feasible,  if  carried  out  under 
proper  management,  as  was  proved  by  the  success  of 
the  first  companies,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  by  a 
party  of  seventy-four  missionaries,  who  accomplished 
the  trip  to  the  Missouri  in  forty-eight  days,  or  less 
than  half  the  time  needed  when  the  journey  was 
made  by  wagon." 

After  the  hand-cart  disaster,  and  perhaps  partly  on 
account  of  the  reports  sent  home  by  the  survivors^ 
there  was  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  rate  of  emigra- 
tion, though  with  many  fluctuations.  In  1876  only 
1,184  proselytes  were  despatched  from  Liverpool,  this 
being  one  of  the  smallest  movements  recorded.  In 
1877  the  number  increased  to  1,479,  and  in  1878  to 
1,864,  but  in  1879  fell  off  to  1,456,  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  emigrants  for  the  last  of  these  years  being  of 

*^  It  was  from  Iowa  City  that  the  late  start  was  made.  Stmhoue  and 
others  delight  in  making  ont  something  horrible  in  the  hand-cart  buainess^ 
antl  the  leaders  no  better  than  the  vilest  criminals.  It  was  an  nnfortanats 
affair,  in  which  the  leaders  suffered  with  the  rest,  bat  nothinff  farther  than 
this  can  be  justly  charged  to  any  one.  Rocky  Mountain  ^atnte,  341-2.  A  bio- 
grapliical  notice  of  Spencer  and  his  fnnend  sermon,  deUvcrcd  by  Brighain, 
will  Im  found  in  S,  Lake  Tel.,  Dec.  9,  10,  1808. 

^Sloan*9  Utah  Oazetteer,  1884,  26.  In  the  Deteret  iTcwi,  Apr.  29^  1837.  it 
b  stated  that  they  hoped  to  make  the  trip  in  40  days. 
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British  nationaUtj,  and  35  per  cent  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Danish.^  In  the  church  records,  the 
total  emigration  from  foreign  countries,  between  1840 
and  1883,  is  stated  at  78,219  souls,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  2,000  a  year,  the  proselytes  taking  passage 
in  companies  of  from  12  to  800  in  243  different  ves- 
sels, all  of  which  reached  their  destination  in  safety.*^ 
Probably  the  main  cause  of  the  decrease  in  emigration 
during  later  years  was  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  fare, 
which  in  1878  was  fixed  at  £14-14,  a  sum  for  which 
passage  could  be  secured  to  almost  any  portion  of  the 
world. 

Between  1850  and  1856  the  movement  appears  to 
have  reached  its  culmination,  proselytes  being  gathered 
by  the  thousand  to  the  promised  land,  and  thousands 
more  preparing  to  follow.  The  elders  were  exhorted 
to  "thunder  the  word  of  the  almighty  to  the  saints 
to  arise  and  come  to  Zion."«  The  brethren  were 
commanded  to  shake  from  their  feet  the  dust  of  Baby- 
lon and  hasten  to  the  holy  city.  "  Every  saint  who 
does  not  come  home,"  says  the  sixth  general  epistle  of 
the  twelve,^^  "will  be  afflicted  by  the  devil."  "Every 
particle  of  our  means  that  we  use  in  Babylon,"  re- 
marks Elder  Erastus  Snow,^  "is  a  loss  to  ourselves; 
and  it  is  so  much  means  expended  upon  Babylon  that 
shall  perish."  "O  ye  poor  and  oppressed  saints  1" 
writes  Elder  Samuel  Richards,  "and  ye  rich  ones  too, 
in  these  lands,  do  not  your  bosoms  burn  with  the  good 
spirit  of  God,  which  fills  his  saints  always  with  a  de- 
sire to  congregate  together,  and  become  a  holy  and 

^  MUtamkd  Star,  zlL  680;  DeBcret  News,  Nov.  19, 1879.  There  were  alao 
90  Swim,  34  Germane,  end  8  of  other  nationidities. 

*ThoiuAi  eome  were  driven  back  to  port,  and  one  waa  dinmaeted  on  the 
>((mge  to  Sew  Orleans.  Richards*  EnUgr,  to  Utah,  MS.,  1. 

^MiOemiial  Star,  ziv.  201. 

wPnbliahed  Joly  15,  1852,  in  Id,,  ziv.  20. 

"  At  a  apedal  council,  held  at  23  RatcUffe  Terraoe,  Islington,  London,  on 
tlie  Otii,  7t^  8th,  and  9th  of  April.  An  accoant  of  the  proceedinn  will  be 
loniid  In  idL,  sdv.  209-12,  225-%,  243-7.  At  the  close  of  the  conferences  a 
namorial  wia  presented  to  Franklin  D.  Richards,  who  was  then  about  to  re- 
to  Salt  iJkt  Ciiy. 
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peculiar  people?  Do  you  not  long  to  gather  to  your 
orethrcn  and  sisters  in  the  heights  of  Zion,  where 
sinners  cannot  dwell?  Do  you  not  fondly  wish  to 
assemble  with  the  elders  of  Israel  in  the  sacred  resting- 
places  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  there  inherit 
the  earth  and  enjoy  the  bountiful  blessings  of  a  mu- 
nificent creator?" 

Such  sayings,  freely  circulated  among  the  toiling 
myriads  of  Europe,  where  for  twelve  and  fifteen  hours 
a  day  men  worked  for  a  wage  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply their  needs,  were  not  without  effect.  Under  such 
conditions,  a  new  religion,  which  promised  to  exchange 
the  penury  and  drudgery  of  its  converts  for  plenty  and 
moderate  labor,  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  hearing. 
Moreover,  the  story  of  the  prophet's  assassination  and 
of  the  expulsion  from  Illinois  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  saints  were  still  looked  upon  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  as  martyrs  who,  having  boldly  launched  forth 
into  an  untrodden  wilderness,  had  at  length  established 
for  themselves  an  abiding-place,  and  now  stretched 
forth  the  hand  of  christian  fellowship  to  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  in  all  the  earth.  Never  since  the 
founding  of  the  sect  was  their  cause  held  in  more  es- 
teem ;  never  had  they  dwelt  together  in  more  perfect 
harmony,  less  disturbed  by  outside  influences,  or  less 
mindful  of  the  events  that  were  transpiring  in  the 
great  world  beyond.  The  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  departure  from  Nauvoo  had  witnessed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  an  empire,  the  crash  of  a  throne,  the 
great  revolutions  in  the  world  of  science  and  the  world 
of  commerce.  But,  except  so  far  as  they  seemed  to 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  their  seer,  all  these  matters 
concerned  them  less  than  did  the  building  of  a  saw- 
mill or  a  nail-factory  in  the  land  of  which  their 
prophet  had  foretold:  "And  they  who  are  in  the 
north  countries  shall  come  in  remembrance  before  the 
Lord, . . .  and  a  highway  shall  be  made  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  deep, . . .  and  in  the  barren  deserts  there  shall 
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come  forth  pools  of  living  water;  and  the  parched 
ground  shall  no  longer  be  a  thirsty  land."^* 

"'^BevelcUion  qfJon^t  Smith,  in  Docrine  and  Covevantu,  327. 

Among  the  Mormon  works  largely  circnlated  throughout  the  British  Isles 

and  Europe  was  one  published  in  1852,  and  entitled  Ihe  Oovernment  of  God ^ 

hy  John  Taylor  J  one  cf  the  Twefve  ApoatleB  of  the  Church  of  Jems  Chrvtt  oj 

hotter-day  SairUs.    In  a  preface  by  James  Lmforth,  the  writer  states  that  it 

had  been  the  anthor^s  intention  to  superintend  the  publication  of  this  work, 

an  Svo  Tolome  of  118  pages,  in  person;  but  the  cares  pretaining  to  his  mis- 

sionaiy  labors  and  literary  work,  uien  more  urgently  needed,  prevented  him. 

He  therefore,  on  his  departure  for  Salt  Lake  CSty  in  the  spring  of  1832,  left 

with  Mr  Linforth  the  manuscript,  the  printing  of  which  was  superintended 

by  him.     As  a  dissertation  on  a  general  and  abstract  subject,  it  probably  has 

not  its  equal  in  point  of  ability  within  the  whole  range  of  Mormon  literature. 

The  stylo  is  lofty  and  clear,  and  every  pace  betokens  the  great  learning  of 

the  author.     As  a  student  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  theologian,  and 

moial  philosopher,  President  Taylor  is  justlv  entitled  to  the  front  rank;  while 

bis  proficiency  in  foreign  languages  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  practical 

iflEurs  rendeied  his  services  no  less  important  as  manager  abroad  than  as  ex- 

eeative  officer  at  home. 

I  wax  here  begin  the  biographical  notices  of  the  leading  men  of  Utah,  and 
o(  aome  of  the  pioneers,  carrying  the  same  along  in  the  notes  to  the  end  of  the 
tolome  as  I  have  done  in  other  cases  in  my  Imtorical  works.  The  lives  of 
some  have  already  been  fully  given;  and  in  re^rd  to  some  of  the  others  who 
lave  not  yet  finished  playins  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  countrv,  their  bio- 
giaphies  will  be  given  here  out  partially,  and  finished  as  the  work  proceeds. 
First  after  Joseph  Smith  ana  Brigham  Young  should  be  mentioned  John 
Taylor,  third  president  of  the  entire  church.  A  native  of  Milnthorpc,  £ng- 
hod,  where  he  was  bom  in  November  1808,  Taylor  emigrated  in  1829  to  To- 
ronto, Canada,  to  which  city  his  father  had  removed  two  years  before.  Here, 
joining  a  methodist  society,  he  searched  the  scriptures  earnestly,  and  became 
convinced  that  the  churches  had  fallen  from  grace  and  were  corrupt.  With 
prayer  and  fasting  he  besought  the  Lord  that  if  there  were  a  true  church  on 
euth  he  would  send  a  messenger  to  him.  Shortly  afterward  bo  was  visited 
by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  to  whom  he  gave  but  a  cool  reception,  as  many  evil  re- 
ports cooceming  Mormonism  were  then  current.  But  after  close  scrutiuy,  ho 
and  several  of  his  friends  believed  and  were  baptized.  In  1838  it  was  ordered 
by  revelation  that  he  should  be  appointed  an  apostle,  and  after  the  schism  of 
that  year  he  filled  the  vacancv  in  the  quorum  caused  by  the  apostasy  of  John 
Boynton«  In  1840  he  arrived  in  Eneland  as  a  missionary,  his  labors  extend- 
ing to  Irehind  and  to  the  Isle  of  Aum,  where  ho  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Mormonism.  While  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  corrected  tho 
proof-sheets  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  and  helped  to  prepare  a  hymn-book  for 
the  use  of  converts  in  the  British  Islands.  lie  also  wrote  several  pamx^hlets 
in  reply  to  charges  against  the  church.  Returning  to  America  in  1841,  in 
eompsny  with  Brigham  Young,  he  proceeded  to  >iauvoo,  where  he  was  se- 
lected one  of  a  committee  to  petition  congress  for  a  redress  of  wrongs,  and 
presented  the  petition.  He  also  purchased  and  took  charge  of  the  Times  and 
oieowiM,  at  the  request  of  the  prophet,  the  hist  three  volumes  lacing  published 
imder  his  direction,  and  was  chosen  a  meml>cr  of  the  city  council,  a  regent  of 
the  nniversity,  and  judge-advocate  of  the  Nauvoo  Icgiou.  He  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  prophet,  and  at  Carthage  jail,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  lost  his 
life  in  attempting  to  save  him.  After  the. expulsion  he  wont,  with  others  of 
the  t#elve,  to  winter  Quarters,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Mormon 
battalion.  At  this  juncture  ho  was  again  onlcrcd  to  Knclaiid,  in  company 
with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Orson  Hyde,  and  returning  the  following  spring,  ac- 
OGmpanied  Pratt's  companies  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  October  1 849  he  \A-as  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  France,  where  he  published  a  monthly  paper,  st^'led  V 
Hbt.  Uxab.    28 
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JTr:  i>  c?*j  Dt^erfi.  Before  leaving  £:ircpe  be  tzm=:i2&scd  th«  book  of  Mcnnon 
:-:o  :he  French  lanruaze,  az.i  f  rvAjhed  tie  t-*r*^  cf  ii«  s&iza  &!  Haxnbci^. 
wlcre  unltr  his  d:rt>::"::.a  the  Ka=:e  work  "w*!  Traasliiei  into  G«r&2Ui,  and 
w hv re  Lv  als-?  j Tirliiie i  a  it. :-i.:1It p6^«cr  r.&z:{U  ZL-V^  Psxie*.  Eersrrizig to 
Nil:  Laic  Citv  ii  iS:.2.  Le  wm  £le-::*u.  it;,  year*  afiersT^ia  cepbEr  c:  i1j« 
Iej:*li:-::rp,  I  u:  rt*:^!::^  tli*  c^:«.  we=.:  lm  a  niisaiMiarT  to  Ne'"'  Ycrk.  vhere 
:.:'£ -7-cr.r.:.::ic'i  :he a^irs  c:  :•:■:■  chcrch in  z'lt  earrem  rs&ies.  ani  efiablished 
i  ;:-rr-a:.  tie  drst  x:::=i"::-er  •;:'  wL::l  arrear&i  Tih.  17,  Ivo.  "Ciier  tie  tide 
.■:  T'.f  Mcr-'.ir.  lie  j-^r-ir  l*inz  dis^-cLunzc-i  ia  15oT.  wien  Tay!:-r  vaa  re- 
c;^ll€\i  a:  tie  ci::break*<:f  lie  Cial  war.  After  tlai  ca»,  hii  labon  were 
ivjk^^'.T  o-:nL:if-i  to  tic  tcrrito  rr.  wlere  le  wa*  rartlr  c^rarfti  in  literarv  work 


pre*: 

i.l::rcl  c:  Jes-s  Cr.rist  ■;:  litt^r-iay  sainta.  Fiirtler  details  as  to  bii  early 
^.■arecr  ^"iU  b«  !::ir.i  :=  /:L.<r.  £.  }'.&.-.,:.  MS.:  W.-oi-^j?"*  /.-iunasi,  MS.;  £>cA- 
j.""-v*'  -V.:.-.-..  M^..  sii  ZLkUT  ether  rr.ir.'^scri^tg  ani  l^xki. 

Gecrr*  Q.  Cinn.z.  a  rj-ti-re  ■::  Livcrp:*:!  En^lan-1.  was  trained  in  the  Mor- 
ir.on  fii:!.  lis  jiirtzts  li-.  i^  j  l«n  ccnrirted  in  fS589.  ^  len  le  «ai  twelve  yean 
of  a^f.  tircnj::  tic  rre^rj.inj  •::  J:ln  Taylir.  wl?  fc-cne  linje  befcne  had  mar- 
ritf  i  lis  fit  It -s  siiter.  A  slrr:  ti=.e  £<::re  tie  aasaaeinatir-n  cf  «Tofeph  SzLith 
tic  fimily  irrivti  at  N---.-..:,  wlir>c  Ov.rje  frtmi  emrlrymtn.!  as  a  printer 
:-.  tlf  .±;*  :f  tie  ri-.'«  r.-  i  S  z^r  *  anl  ^*j^r»;«;  .Vfi/tS.--".  In  l54T  he  set 
I .::  ::r  S  I-  C::v  -x;:!  Firlev  Pratt '*  o::=ran:-*.  ani  for  two  vean  was  en- 

::.irti  I-  :"~ f  j-t  j.r-.-  ; :  i >4 j  1-?  w€zt  t-:  Cilif :  m:a  in  c«:cT*iny  witix  Chas  C 
K:.-h.  :ini  t-rre  -arrk^  i  .n  tie  rrli  ri-ea  ::ntil  tie  stitr.riifr  cf  1n;<0,  when  he 
v.is  s^-:  :n  :^  r-if^*:.:.  t;  tie  Sii.lTi:l  I*lii.d«.  C'n  arr.rLn^  tt  Hce-C'lnln  he 
U.in  ::  *:u.:t  tlf  Hi-:r:*iLin  linjtzarf,  wli.-l  le  riafterei  in  cix  we^ks,  and 
*.-fn  tnT-:".;-:-i  azii  r>.j-:i::i  £.=::ij  tlr  nit;r«-s^  cr^^niiin^  scrcial  branches 
. :  tic  c'::-r:l.  1-  1>J4  i-  r^riTLvit:  S^t  L..£^  Cify.  and^tle  fallowing  j-ear 
•"■-:- 1  i«  j  =■.:«=: znjLTj  :•;  Lili::n.-«i.  wlcr?  Is  K4tall:£lei  ani  edited  a  news* 
j-r':r  cjill--  i  tic  •'•%  •::  —  .^■::  . ;:-.:.  Wl^n  ncw*  arrived  cf  tie  Utah  war,  he 
liiii::  rct-^im-:  I :  :•  tie  vill^j.  iz.i  d^Lnr.«  tie  ex>in*  :f  lN>J  t^vk  cbar^  of  the 
vr-:*5  izi  rrizr-nj  =.*tc-i.«  : :  t -e  Jr*^-?:  -Vrtr*w  wli;!  wer*  «?c-i:vevei  to  Fill- 
::-..re  City.  Iz:  '.»::: ":^r  ISTJ*  1-:  vis  ^l:*cn  an  atostle  to  r.ll  the  vacancy 
:;i-5-.i  ■  y  tlf  ••;.i:h  ;:  Fir.jy  Prstt.  :ni  was  afterward  arjiCinKd  president 
if  the  E-irr^-'Ju.  r.-.jrf::L  1-  IxJ  le  wi*  criersd  to  Waanmrton  to  sapport 
t-T  ^.-in*  . :  L  '.^^  ::  i-~.5e:;z  ^  a  s:;^:^,  c:  w;^;i  r::r«  Lit^r.  After  the 
a';  »mr:;i.t  ;:  >::-rT\;*5  i;e  r-jcir-.-i  to  ErjTlani.  vlerv  he  IiK-orvd  nntzl 
A-r-?:  1>.4.  lo.'.«-«  ~:  -Tf—j  >:iz^  f.ra^iritli  :o  Z::n  d-rln^  this  period. 
r*.lj  :l-.r.  5-L1-.  n-;  I  l:v.:.  ".=  -^ :£ a'.-tru'L  a  metnSer  of  tie  >rislative  coan- 
...,  il-  T  IS  : .  r  '.'izi-:  ^-^.r?  ^rlv:.:^-  i^i-:r^-tary  to  Bci^lam  Yozni.  In  I  SOT  he 
:-;•:.■.=:-:■  c'-'-lz  mi  t-llisl-:r  ::  the  -':.-?-?:  .V^i.-^^  which  was  then  a  semi- 
•- -.-  l-s.-.-  rsif:r.  .ir  i  sf.-.rrt  l  :if  J  •■  --:  i."  -vr  ;  .VjTl-^.  wli^l  was  issned  dailr, 
*...*  :  ■_■-..:..-.:  v. -.-.1  :_-;  li-.-.cr  ::z:-r..:i-^  ntil  tie  anmnm  cf  1S7"2,  when  he 
•w:^:  .;  .;;-  .1.'.:;i:l'  :.  :.:.-r-:**.  I«  fS>;*  Mr  C*nn-?n  «-as  apjcinied  first 
: ;  _:. .-._.::.  i"  r  ? .  .1  -. :. :  .'  _:.  T-jl ;  r.  ? :  r  f :  rtlt  r  TATticnlar*.  Ke  anthorities 
'  ■  ■  r.   ■ ..  r.i'i :  -1=.:  ^  ■ " :  *  .i     :  -V." :  .\ .  r,.-  .: .:.  ;*>J:  f,ii,z  I>z\.y  GaseX^^  Jan.  24. 


7   >:-  :  ?    ::•:  *■:-  ::'  rvm-:  S -.:*.!.  "wr^  witl  lis  br.nler.  the  prophet, 
wif  .w-•s^^.r5.:^.:. :.  :.:  \.\Lrt.  ->;  ;:.:..  v.  :.5 "...  —  &:  Fir  West,  M^  .  in  ISSS.     After 
•.^-.itf  :  «  .  .i  :-r".v  ;  .  .:  .  :.-_ .  l_-  -..  ■:  •  ..:js?::i  .:*  itttnlin^  the  eTpnlsion  frv^ro 
S'-.:  •  •:  ..:  1  :...  .   ..:.::..:..:. ':  V*-LJ..  ir  ^i*  :ri€:>£d-  when  16  years  cf  a^, 

::•  7 r;.: .•-:■!  -«  :.  :.  ?.«.  :^~-  t:  tie  Siziwi.l  Island*,  wlcre  Le  lal>*xvd 
■:,»r£.5:'.y  ir.  .1  tr;:j.  .-  —\,.,  .**i:.-:5Sw  •  1-y  tl:  *:less:n^  of  me  almighty,' he 
'rr.'.ci.  '  I  ^■•l\.t:\  :_£  Ij-r-i-jre  ::"  t:f  islinler*.  ani  ccmcenced  my  latwv, 
r?i:i::  irj:.  :^r:-r-:  ,-.  ■:'.:  .  :.r:iz.  '':.•:  z-kt-Tf*,  in  cne  hnsdrcd  days  after  my 
irr.ril :.;  ll:z.'.z.'.".'  A:  t":.:-  ;n:,r.nn.n^  cf  the  Usah  war  he  nemmed  to  S, 
I.  C>.:/  .^^  MTT&d  u.  tl'.  -v.j.iLk  -^r  tc  tie  ti:ne  vlen  J<?h&s;oo's  anny  «&uivd 
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Uie  Talley.    In  1860  he  mm  sent  on  miBsion  work  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1863,  being  again  ordered,  the  following  year,  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  company  with  A.  L.  Smith,  L.  Snow,  £.  T.  Benson,  and  W.  W. 
Cluff.    Retaming  in  1865,  he  was  soon  after  elected  an  apostle  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  served  until  1872.    In  1874 
and  1875  he  presided  o\'er  the  British  mission,  and  in  1880  was  chosen  second 
oonncillor  to  President  Taylor.     For  additional  items,  see  above  authorities. 
Wilford,  the  third  son  of  Aphek  and  Beulah  Thompson  Woodruff,  was 
bom  at  Fannington  (now  Avon),  Conn.,  in  March  1807,  his  ancestors  for  at 
least  three  generations  being  residents  of  that  neighborhood.     In  1832  he 
was  converted  to  Mormonism,  together  with  his  brother  Azmon,  and  soon 
afterward  cast  in  his  lot  at  Kirtland,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  the  guest  of 
Joseph  Smith.    Two  years  later  he  started  on  a  missionary  tour  in  company 
with  an  elder  named  Brown,  journeying  on  foot  through  southern  Missouri, 
northern  Arkansas,  and  western  Tennessee.    In  1837  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  quorum  of  the  seventies,  and  in  April  of  this  year,  was 
married  to  Phoebe  W.  Carter  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Smith.    In  1839  he  was 
chosen  an  apostle,  and  soon  afterward  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  where, 
in  a  few  months,  he  and  his  fellow-missionaries  baptized  more  than  1,800 
proselytes,  their  success  being  so  remarkable  as  to  alarm  the  orthodox  clergy, 
who  brought  the  matter  before  the  notice  of  parliament.    In  1841  he  was 
shipwrecked  at  Lake  Michigan  while  on  his  way  to  Nauvoo,  but  escaped  with 
bit  life  and  reached  that  ci^  in  October.    A  few  weeks  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  Joseph  and  Hymm  Smith,  he  was  again  ordered  to  England  as  a  mis- 
lionary,  returning  in  1846,  when  he  crossed  the  plains  with  the  pioneer  band. 
In  1848  we  find  him  once  more  a  missionary,  this  time  in  the  eastern  states, 
trhence  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1850,  being  elected  in  December  of 
that  year  a  senator  for  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret.    After  that  date  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Utah,  the  church  annals  being  largely 
compiled  from  his  records.     In  his  public  career  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ibanders  of  the  territory;  his  axx>stolic  labors  have  earned  for  him  among 
the  saints  the  title  of  '  Wilford  the  faithful.'  Woodrvff*8  Leaves  from  Jour- 
nal, 1-96;  JJUienftial  Star,  xxvii.  passim;  Times  and  Sea^na,  v.  692;  Deseret 
New.  July  7,  14,  1858. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  Willard  Richards,  bom  at  Hopkinton,  Middlesex 
county,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1804.  Under  the  instruction  of  his 
parents,  Joseph  and  Rhoda  Richards,  he  applied  liimsclf  during  his  youth  to 
the  stady  of  theology,  but  could  not  discern  in  the  doctrines  of  any  cf  the 
sects  around  him  the  fulness  of  truth.  In  1835  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
book  of  Mormon,  and  reading  it  through  twice  in  ten  days,  became  convinced 
of  its  divine  authenticity.  At  this  date  he  was  practising  medicine  at  Bos- 
ton, but  at  once  resolved  to  remove  to  Kirtland,  where  a  year  later  he 
was  baptized  and  ordained  an  elder  by  his  cousin,  Brighum  Young.  Proceed- 
ing on  a  mission  to  England,  he  labored  successfully,  and  in  April  1840  was 
chosen  by  revelation  one  of  the  twelve.  Ketuming  to  America,  he  was  ap- 
pointed historian  and  general  recorder  to  the  church,  which  oftices  he  held 
until  his  decease  in  March  1854.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prophet's, 
and,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  present  at  his  assassination  in  Carthage  jail. 
In  1848,  after  the  return  of  the  pioneer  band,  ho  was  appointed  second  coun- 
cillor to  the  president.  Ho  was  also  editor  of  the  Deseret  Keica,  the  oiBcial 
organ  of  the  chureh,  and  wrote  most  of  the  general  epistles  of  the  twelve  to  the 
brethren  throughout  the  world.  After  the  organization  of  the  state  of  Deseret 
be  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  afterward  presided  over  the  council  of  the 


ut  no  one  knows  the  aggravated  extent  of  my  bodily  malady.     Death  stares 
le  in  the  face,  waiting  for  his  prey.*    Further  particulars  will  be  found  in 
The  Miltamial  Star,  xxvii  118-20, 133-6, 150-2, 1G5-C;  Lir^forUi'e  RoxUe  from 
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i>.  March  16,  1854,  June  '2^  :<.  Iv-S,  Dec.  9, 

.  •  iS  .  "uT-S. 

^.  i.viJa,  nephew  to  Willard,  wa»  lori.  &:  r.icLmond, 

.^^  Ai-inl  2,    18*21.     After  receiving  &  ::TL::::a-f^:hool 

.:  i .-.  v<.a  at  farm  labor,  or  at  liis  f^iiiu-r  s-  vr:M^-: — iuut  of 

..Micioa  wutf  tirst  called  to  Morniouism  wj:r-^*  &  yi^it  of 

.  -«.    .  iiU  i^nmdfather,  Joseph Kichar<ls.     C^i  :_•:  ;• '. cf  June, 

. -    ;a;  jittr  being  baptized  and  anointed  with  :  ;^  lv  v.  ss  cured, 

.  T-ruycr,  of  a  severe  sickness.     In  October  i:'^:v.z2»  he  set 

Vl*>l,'  but  linding  that  Gen.  Clark  had  issueil  an  or.lcr  r:-  _^-.rii:*  all 

.\»'C  :Uc  state,  he  went  to  St  Louis,  where  hei\:>;::ii  cmf  lijinent. 

„    i  I S40  ho  attended  a  conference  at  Nauvoo.  and  w:^^  s.  ■:•:.  a:tcr- 

.  ...  t  :iii;j8»ioiiary  to  Indiana,  where  he  established  a  c'..-:r.L.     After 

.wi   :ii4diuonary  work  in  the  United  tStates,  he  rcpair«L^  i  :o  X.iuvo(j 

V     L^iJicd,  and  by  great  self-denial  obtained  the  inc«^«  -  x  builuinj  a 

^    .  ..-i  .11  the  eastern  part  of  tho  city.     This  he  sold  K-fore  t'.:c  ixpu'.-ion 

..     ;.  -.  kc  o£  oxen  and  an  old  wagon.     In  the  snrinp;  of  1  ^^44  Lc  u  us  i.-rdercd 

..  \i  i.il  <.>chers  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  England,  but  aft<r  rt-^cUiDg 

.    >-.uk  Jic  heard  of  tho  assassination  of  tho  prophet,  and  rctvimcil  to 

\.....  ■■.>.     lu  1843  he  assisted  at  the  completion  of  the  temple,  working  as  a 

...-,.  ...li  and  iviintcr.     When  the  fii-st  bunds  of  the  saints  en.)«scd  iuo  Mia- 

.jJ..\'[  i.  Ill  Feb.  ISoO,  Mr  Richanls  accompanied  them  as  far  as  th:ir  cair.pin;;- 

..  ..[  lU  Suv:ar  Creek,  where  he  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  family.  andV^on 

-t:  vvaui  mailed  for  Liveqx)ol  in  company  with  Parley  P.  Pi-att  and  oihere. 

I  m:  [her  incidents  in  his  life,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  6i>eak  ch-ewlierc. 

lU-lvL-  ^'hasc  Kimball  wns  a  native  of  i^heldon,  Vt,  where  he  was  U>ni  in 
M.-1.     \*  hen  ten  years  of  ago  his  family  removed  to  West  Lloomiioll,  X.  Y., 
:i  \kliu'ii  town  ho  afterward  worked  as  a  blacksmith  in  his  father's  shop,     la 
s.^>,  lii4  father  having  lost  his  property,  ho  was  compelled  to  seek  his  own 
•  \«.IiIiihhI,  and  after  sutTerin;;  much  hardship,  found  emiiloynicut  with  liii 
•.\>  Jut,  who  was  a  potter  by  trade,  and  removed  with  him  to  ^leudon.     lie  was 
.  .<u\oricd  to  Monnonism  by  the  preaching  of  Phiueas  H.  Younp.  and  in  1S^2 
v\  .14  Iviptizcil,  and  soon  afterM-ard  ordained  an  elder.     In  Sept.  of  this  year  ha 
Hi-nc  to  Kirtland  with  Brigham  and  Joseph  Young,  and  there  met  the  pn^phet. 
Ill  I S^ Hi  lie  was  chosen  a  ineml>er  of  the  lirst  quorum  of  the  twelve,  and  from 
iiiat  duto  until  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo  his  time  was  mainly  spent  in  mis- 
•tK'iiary  lalx>rs  in  the  eastern  states  and  in  England,     lleturuing  from  Salt 
L:kko  City  to  Winter  Quarters  with  the  main  body  of  the  pioneers,  he  was 
:ip]K>iiitcd  first  councillor  to  the  president,  which  othce  he  held  imtil  his  decease, 
in  Juno  18G8.     On  the  orpranization  of  the  btatc  of  Descret,  he  was  eloctctl 
lieuteuant-govemor  and  chief  justice,  and  later  became  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  tho  legislative  assembly.     A  man  of  singular  generosity,  integrity,  and 
purity  of  heart,  there  arc  few  whose  names  are  held  in  more  esteem  among 
the  lattcr-ilay  saints  than  that  of  President  KimlKiU. 

In  March  1850  occurred  the  decease  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  at  Richmond,  Ray 
CO.,  Mo.  His  connection  with  the  church  from  its  earliest  days,  and  tho  part 
which  h"  took  in  the  ti-an^lation  of  the  book  of  Monnon,  liave  alri'ady  l)een 
mentioned.  He  was  cut  oil',  us  wu  have  seen,  in  ISliS,  but  in  1S4S  wasVelap- 
tizid.  'His  H'lation  of  events,'  remarks  JS.  \N".  Itichartls,  *waa  of  no  on.liuary 
cluiracter,  maintainin;^  unequivocally  all  those  written  testimonies  ho  lu.d  fur- 
iiislu  d  to  the  church  in  earlier  days.  Moioni,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and 
iii.licr  luavcnly  n]cs.sen;;crs  who  had  ministei*cd  to  him  in  connection  wiih  the 
prophet,  .Joseph  iSrtiitli,  were  familiarly  but  sacredly  spoken  of.*  After  his 
s.cond  conv<  rsimi  lie  devoted  the  luief  remainder  of  his  life  entirely  to  th« 
caii.'rc  of  the  cliuri-li,  dcclnrim^  his  willingness  to  1:0  forth  amon^  the  nations 
and  l>r'ar  testimony  of  that  whicli  had  Ih^cu  revcalcil  to  him — a  testimony  which 
none  but  lie  could  l>car.   {'nufn^mtor,  ls^4,  p.  44(». 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  (juotcd  on  the  subject  of  missiouB 
and  immigration,  I  append  the  fullov.inL::  Mil'mninl  Star,  i.  3Ci"2,  iv.  17-19, 
33-(>,  viii.  14*2,  ix.  '244-0,  .\.  and  .\i.  passim,  .\iv.  CIS,  xxi.  U3S,  xxii.  18,  xxiiL 
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220-1,  niT*  510,  xxT.  640,  744,  760,  807,  xxix.  64,  xxxvi.  666,  xli.  645-680, 
pusim;  Thnes  and  Staaon,  L  passim,  ii.  27^-7,  iii.  593-6,  682-3,  805-6,  iv.  pM- 
■iiii,  V.  556,  55&-9;  8.  L.  Deseret  News,  1850,  Aug.  10,  Oct.  5,  Dec.  14;  1851, 
Mar.  22,  June  14,  Nov.  15, 29,  Dec.  13,  27, 1852,  passim;  1853,  Feb.  5,  19,  Mar. 
19,  May  14,  July  9,  Oct.  29,  Dec.  1,  8;  1854,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  2,  May  11,  June 
22,  Ang.  10,  Sept  21,  Oct.  5;  1855,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4,  May  9,  July  25, 
Oct.  17,  Dec.  19;  1856,  Feb.  27,  Apr.  16,  May  14,  June  4,  July  2,  Aug.  6,  Oct. 
8;  1S57,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  15,  May  13,  Aug.  26,  Dec.  9,  23;  1858,  May 
19,  June  9,  July  7,  Oct.  27;  1859,  Mar.  30,  May  11,  June  29,  Aug.  3,  Sept.  21; 
1860,  May  30,  June  13,  July  4,  Aug.  15,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  21;  1861,  Jan.  2,  Mar. 
6,  Apr.  3,  May  15,  Sept.  11;  1862,  Feb.  26,  July  2,  Sept.  17;  1863,  Mar.  18, 
May  6,  July  15,  Sept.  16;  1864,  Mar.  9,  June  1,  Aug.  17,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  30, 
Dec.  7;  1865,  Mar.  22,  June  7,  July  12,  Oct.  12;  1866,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  May 
3,  Aug.  30,  Oct.  3,  24;  1867,  Jan.  23,  Fob.  13,  May  8,  June  12,  Aug.  7,  Dec. 
25;  1868,  Feb.  12,  July  1,  Aug.  19,  Dec.  23;  1869,  Feb.  10,  Apr.  28,  June  2, 
Sept.  29,  Oct.  13;  1870,  Jan.  26,  June  8,  Aug.  10;  1871,  Mar.  15,  June  14; 
1872,  Jan.  24,  Mar.  6,  June  12,  July  31;  1873,  Feb.  12,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  15,  Nov. 
19;  1874,  Feb.  4,  July  3,  15;  1875,  Feb.  3,  June  30,  July  21,  Oct.  20;  1876, 
Feb.  2,  July  19,  Sept.  20,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  29;  1877,  Feb.  14,  Apr.  11,  July  4, 
Ang.  8,  Sept.  26;  1868,  Mar.  13,  Sept.  11,  Nov.  13;  1879,  Mar.  12,  Sept.  10, 
Not.  19;  Taylor's  Retain,,  MS.,  18-19;  Woodruff's  Plan,  Incid,,  MS.,  1;  Utah 
Earlg  Records,  MS.,  passim;  Richard's  Bibliog.  Utah,  MS.,  8-14;  Richards' 
Ear,  Ermg,  to  Utah,  Ma,  1-2;  Cooke's  Theair,  and  Soc,  Aff,  in  Utah,  MS., 
10-11;  Hyde's  Autobioa,,  MS.,  2;  Netfer's  Nev.  Pion,,  MS.,  1-2;  Richards*  In- 
ddenU  in  Utah  Hist.,  MS.,  82;  Kanesville  (Iowa)  Frontier  Guardian,  1849-51, 
pMBun;  1852,  Jan.  9;  Linforth's  Route  from  Lirerpool,  1-22,  81-108,  117-20; 
ualPt  Mormonism  Exposed^  103-5;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  etc.,  31, 
33-7;  Pratt  (0.),  in  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  27-8;  Id,,  in  Millennial  Star,  z. 
244-^5;  Id,,  Series  of  Pamphlets,  no.  7,  1-10;  PraU's  (P,  P,)  Autobiog.,  34»- 
eZ,  383,  398,  414-26,  428-55,  458-65;  Utah  Pamphlets,  Relwious,  no.  1,  9-14; 
Wiakj  Perpetual  Emigraiing  Fund,  MS.,  passim;  Honolulu  (H,  I,)  Friend,  iv. 
13B,  151;  Olshausen's  Mormonen,  1G&-7,  192;  Busch's  Ossch,  Mormonen,  320- 
36;  Bertrand's  Mem,  Mormonen,  73-4,  284-90;  Richards'  Narrative,  MS.,  30-8; 
Richard^  (Mrs)  Reminiscences,  MS.,  34-5;  Snow  (Lorenzo),  in  Millennial 
Star,  xii.  370-4;  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  116,  246-7,  260-75;  Smucker's  Hist, 
of  Mormons,  302-3;  SUnhouse'a  (Mrs  T.  B,  H,)  Exposi  of  Polygamy,  19-25, 
27-32; /d.,7W/7M/^  91, 101-2,105-6,  118-19,  171-96,216-18;  Gunnison,  The 
Mormons,  64-7,  14.V4;  Burton,  CUy  of  the  Sainls,  5-7,  160-70,  275-9,  359-66; 
Beadles  Life  in  Utah,  159-67,  233-70,  527-32;  Feriis'  Utah  and  the  Mormons, 
38-9,  163-4,  178,  318-22;  WaUe  (Mrs  C,  V.),  The  Mormon  Prophet,  etc.,  144- 
52;  Kidder's  Mormonism,  etc.,  200;  Smuckcr's  Hist,  of  Mormons,  131,  297-302, 
438-9;  Tucker,  Mormonism,  168,  213-21,  277;  Utah  Scraps,  5,  13, 17;  Lyon's 
Harp  qf  Zion,  17-19,  41-2,  64-6;  Snow  (Eliza),  Poems,  L  219,  260-70;  Roe's 
Westward  by  RaU,  118-43;  S,  L,  CUy  Contributor,  ii.  59-61, 147-8,  177,  iii.  128; 
Ferris^  (Mrs  O,  B.)  The  Mormons  at  Home,  09-70,  163,  172-215;  Robinson's 
HimserM  and  Saints,  167,  181,  196-205;  Hedlock  (R.),  in  Millennial  Star,  v. 
154-5;  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  passim;  Juvenile  Inst,,  xiv.  143,  xv.  21-129, 
paMim;  YoHng( Ann  Eliza),  IVifeNo,  19, 166-80;  Remy  and  Brenrhley,  Journey 
iaO.8.  L.  City,  ii  194-226,314-15;  Sac,,  Plarer Times,  Aug. \,  1849;  Lee(Jno, 
D.),  Morm,  Unveiled,  97-108;  Vetromile,  A  Tour,  etc.,  71-2;  Amer,  Almanac, 
18j7,  338;  1858,  338;  McClure,  Three  Thousand  Miles,  etc.,  184-6;  U,  S,  Bur, 
ofStaiis.,  no.  2, 179-80, 188;  Coyner's  LeUers,  ii.  passim;  2'odd's  Sunset  Land, 
182-4;  Spencer  (0.),  in  Taylor's  Govt  of  God,  passim;  Circular  from  the 
Twelve,  etc.,  1,  3;  Young's  Jour,  of  Disc.,  ii.  49-74;  A  Siring  of  Pearls,  passim; 
Bpencer't  Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  9-61;  KimbalVs  Gems  for  Young  Folks,  2G-9; 
U,  8.  Comr  Ind,  Aff,  Rept,  1856,  229-30;  1871,  173,  188,  191-2;  Utah,  Jour, 
Legis,^  1854-5,  102-3;  ^cte,  1855-6,  38-41;  1806,  111-12;  Marshall's  Through 
Amer.,  225-7;  Hist,  Mug,,  iii.  85;  Hyde's  Mormon,,  191-2;  Stat,  Rept  Stakes 
efZwrn^  MS.,  passim;  Nor,  Amer,  Rev,,  xcv.  191-2;  Doll's  First  Holiday,  99- 
104;  Bowlet^  Ovr  New  West,  211-12;  Life  among  the.  Mormons,  159-73;  Jon- 
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HsED  OF  Cnrn.  €k>VBBinffBi«T— The  Statb  of  Dksebet  Organized— Mx- 
MOBiALS  lOB  Admission  into  the  Union — Pbopossd  Ck)NsoLiDATioN 
WITH  Caufornia — ^Administration  of  Justice — Proceedings  or  the 
Lboislaturb— Babbit's  Reception  at  Washington — The  State  of 
Deseret  before  Congress — ^Act  to  Estabush  a  Territorial  Gov- 
xrkment— Appointment  of  Officials— III  Feeung  between  Them 
and    the   Mormons— The   Officials   Depart    for   Washington— 

IfEASaBES    OF    the    LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY— StANSBURY's    SuRVEY — 

The  Gunnison  Massacre — Indian  Outbreaks — The  Walker  War 
— ^MxziGAN  Slave-traders. 

Until  the  year  1849  the  Mormons  were  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaders,  regard- 
ing the  presidency  not  only  as  their  spiritual  head,  but 
as  the  source  of  law  in  temporal  matters.  Disputes 
were  settled  by  the  bishops,  or,  as  they  were  also 
termed,  magistrates  of  wards,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dency. The  brotherhood  discountenanced  litigation, 
as  before  mentioned,  but  the  population  did  not  con- 
sist entirely  of  members  of  the  church.  There  was 
already  in  their  midst  a  small  percentage  of  gentile 
citizens,  gathered,  as  we  have  seen,  from  nearly  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  probable 
that,  as  the  resources  of  the  territory  were  devel- 
oped, this  number  would  increase  in  greater  ratio,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  always  re- 
main content  without  some  form  of  civil  government. 
Not  infrequently  litigation  arose  among  the  gentiles, 
or  between  Mormon  and  gentile;  and  though  strict 
justice  may  have  been  done  by  the  bishops,  it  was 
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difficult  for  the  latter  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case.  When  the  loser  appealed  to  the  presidency,*  their 
juclgment  always  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  bishops, 
and  hence  was  further  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  The 
saints  regarded  their  courts  as  divinely  commissioned 
and  inspired  tribunals;  but  not  so  the  gentiles,  by 
whom  reports  were  freely  circulated  of  what  they 
termed  the  lawless  oppression  of  the  Mormons.  Thus 
it  became  advisable  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  all 
some  judicial  authority  that  could  not  be  questioned 
by  any,  whether  members  of  the  church  or  not,  and 
this  authority  must  be  one  that,  being  recognized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  would  have  the 
support  of  its  laws  and  the  shield  of  its  protection. 
Further  than  this,  if  the  Mormons  neglected  to  es- 
tablish such  government,  the  incoming  gentiles  would 
do  so  erelong. 

Early  in  1849,  therefore,  a  convention  was  sum- 
moned of  '•  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Upper 
California  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains," 
and  on  the  4th  of  March  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
A  committee*  was  appointed  to  draught  a  constitution, 
under  which  the  people  might  govern  themselveB 
until  congress  should  otherwise  provide  by  law.  A 
few  days  later  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a 
provisional  government  organized,  under  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Deseret.'  An  immense  tract  of  country 
was  claimed,  extending  from  latitude  33**  to  the  border 
of  Oregon,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  together  with  a  section  of  the  territory 
now  included  in  southern  California,  and  the  strip  of 

^  The  president  desired  no  litigation  among  his  people.  '  Most  of  them,' 
he  said,  *  liavu  learned  that  it  is  a  condescension  far  beneath  them,  and  that 
it  opens  a  wide  door,  when  indulged  in,  for  the  admission  of  every  nivplfn— 
spirit.'  Hist.  B,  Youmj,  1852,  MS.,  15. 

'  Albert  Carrington,  Joseph  L.  Hey  wood,  William  W.  Phelps,  David  Full- 
mer, John  S.  Fullmer,  Charles  C.  Rich,  John  Taylor,  Parley  P.  Pratt»  Joha 
M.  Bemhisel,  and  Krastus  Snow.   Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  51. 

'  The  word  'Doserct'  is  taken  from  the  booK  of  Mormon,  and  means  honey- 
bee. As  it  is  written  in  tlie  book  of  Ether  of  the  people  who  came  over  tbe 
great  water  from  the  old  world  to  the  new:  *And  they  did  also  oarry  witk 
them  ^'deseret,"  which,  by  interpretation,  is  a  honey-bee.' 
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coast  lying  between  Lower  California  and  118°  30'  of 
west  longitude.*  The  seat  of  government  was  to  be 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  its  powers  were  to  be  divided,  as 
in  other  states,  into  three  branches,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary.  The  legislative  authority  was 
to  be  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected 
by  the  people.*  The  executive  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  elected  as  elsewhere  for  four 
years;*  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  was  chosen  for  the 

*  After  the  preamble,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  since  the  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico all  ciyil  organization  originating  with  that  republic  was  abrogated,  and 
that  congress  had  failed  to  provide  lor  the  civil  government  of  the  territory 
lying  in  the  great  interior  basin  of  Upper  California,  or  any  portion  of  it,  the 
eoDstitntion  declares:  'We,  the  people,  grateful  to  the  supreme  being  for  the 
blessings  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  feeling  our  de^^endcncc  on  him  for  a  continu- 
ation of  those  blessings,  do  ordain  and  establish  a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  including  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  iiithin  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  commencing  at 
the  d3d  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  it  crosses  the  lOSth  degree  of  longi- 
tndo  west  of  Greenwich;  tlicnce  running  south  and   west  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico;  thence  west  to  and  do^n  the  main  channel  of  the  Gila 
River,  on  the  northern  line  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower 
California  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  thence  along  the  coast  north-westerly  to  IIS** 
2(K  of  west  longitude;  thence  north  to  where  the  said  line  intersects  the  di- 
viding ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains;  thence  north  along  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  sep- 
Utites  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River  from  the  waters  running 
into  the  great  basin;  thence  easterly  along  the  dividing  range  of  mountains 
that  separates  said  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  Hi ver  on  the  north  from 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  great  basin  on  the  south,  to  the  summit  of  the 
Wind  River  chain  of  mountains;  thence  south-cast  and  south  by  the  dividing 
lange  of  mountains  that  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  California,  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
IB  set  forth  in  a  map  drawn  by  Charles  Preuss,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
•enate  of  the  Unitea  States  in  1848.'  /</.,  52-4;  IJist.  B.  Young ^  MS.,  passim; 
Bwrton'M  C'Uy  cfthe  SaiiiU,  350-1;  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  258-9. 

^Annual  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  were  to  be  held,  the  first  one  to 
convene  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  1849,  and  thereafter  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  summoned  by  the  governor  of  the  state  during  the  inte- 
rim. Members  of  the  liouse  of  representatives  were  elected  biennially.  They 
must  bo  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  residents  of  the  state  for  one  year  preceding  their  election, 
and  of  the  district  or  county  30  days  preceding.  Senators  were  elected  for 
foor  years,  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  possess,  as  to  residence  and 
dtizoiship,  the  same  qualifications  as  representatives.  The  number  of  sena- 
tors mast  not  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half  that  of  the  rep- 
resentatives. Each  house  was  to  choose  its  own  officers,  and  a  majority  m 
Sftch  bouse  was  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Each 
member  of  the  assembly  must  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  con- 
stitotion  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  the  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  members  to  each  other.  To  the  governor  was  granted  the 
usual  power  of  veto.   (Jt^fh  Early  liecordn,  MS. ,  54-<>. 

*The  qualifications,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  governor  were  similar  to 
tbos6  of  the  governors  of  other  states. 
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same  term,  and  became  ex  officio  president  of  the  sen- 
ate; a  secretary  of  state;  an  auditor;  and  a  treasurer/ 
The  judiciary  was  to  consist  of  a  supreme  court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  might 
establish.  A  chief  justice  and  two  associate  judges 
were  to  be  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.® 

All  free  white  male  residents  of  the  state  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  were  allowed  a  vote  at  the  first 
election,^  and  all  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  except  those  exempt  oy  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  were  to  be 
armed,  equipped,  and  trained  as  a  state  militia,  em- 
bodied a  few  weeks  later  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  which 
was  now  reorganized  and  divided  into  two  cohorts, 
each  cohort  containing  four  regiments,  each  regiment 
two  battalions,  and  each  battalion  five  companies, 
Daniel  H.  Wells  being  major-general,  and  Jedediah 
M.  Grant  and  Horace  S.  ElcLredge  brigadier-generals.** 

^  The  returns  of  each  election  for  executive  officials  were  to  be  sealed  up 
and  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who,  durinfl 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  must  open  and  publish  them  in  the  presence  <3 
both  houses.  They  were  required  to  take  the  same  oath  or  affirmation  as  did 
the  members  of  the  assembly.  Id,,  60. 

'The  judges  were  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  or  nntil  tlidr  soooessors 
were  elected. 

*No  person  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  government  was  to  be  oonsidered 
a  resident  on  account  of  his  being  stationed  within  the  territory,  nnkas 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  Vote  was  of  course  by  ballot.  Utak^  AcU  Legid, 
(ed.  1805),  53. 

^^  Military  districts  were  ox^sanized,  one  in  each  county.  At  the  first  thers 
were  only  suthcient  men  in  eacn  district  for  a  company  or  battalion.  As  tibs 
numl)er  increased,  a  brigade  was  formed,  with  »  brigadier-general  in  com- 
mand, and  aftcn^-ard  a  division,  in  charge  of  a  major-generaL  Each  district 
made  returns  direct  to  the  adjutant-general*s  office.  WelW  Nctrr.^  MS.,  lOl 
In  May,  Charles  C.  Hich  and  Daniel  H.  Wells  of  the  ccanmittee  on  mili- 
tary atliiirs  re[K>rtcd  tliat  they  had  organized  the  lesion.  Grant  was  brif- 
adier-gcuenil  of  the  first  cohort,  John  S.  Fullmer  oeing  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment,  Willard  Snow  major  of  the  first  battalion,  and  Geotge  D. 
Grant  ca])tain  of  the  fii-st  company,  first  battalion.  The  first  regiment  con- 
sisted entirely  of  cavalry,  and  the  first  company,  first  battalion — tenned  life- 
guards— of  selected  iiien,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  Salt  Lake  City  and  its 
vicinity  from  Indian  depredations.  Eldredge  was  in  command  of  the  second 
cohort,  with  John  Scott  as  colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  Andrew  Little  major 
of  the  first  battalion,  and  Jesso  P.  Harmon  captain  of  the  first  company,  fini 
battalion,  called  the  silver  grays,  and  composed  of  men  over  50  yem  of  age. 
The  second  and  third  companies  of  this  battalion  were  artillery.  The  scmond 
company,  second  battalion,  of  this  regiment  was  termed  the  jovenile  rifle 
company,  and  consisted  of  youths  under  eighteen.  HitL  B,  Youmg,  MS.,  79; 
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On  the  12th  of  March  a  general  election  was  held 
at  the  bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  this  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  saints  had  met  for  such  a  pur- 

S)se.  For  the  successful  ticket  624  votes  were  polled, 
righam  Young  being  chosen  governor;  Willard  Rich- 
ards, secretary;  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  marshal;  Daniel 
H.  Wells,  attorney-general;  Albert  Carrington,  asses- 
sor and  collector;  Newell  K.  Whitney,  treasurer;  and 
Joseph  L.  Heywood,  supervisor  of  roads.  As  no  ses- 
sion of  the  assembly  had  yet  been  held,  the  judiciary 
was  also  elected  by  the  people,  Heber  C.  Kimball 
being  chosen  chief  justice,  and  John  Taylor  and 
Newell  K.  Whitney  associate  judges." 

The  general  assembly  was  first  convened  on  the  2d 
of  July,  and  on  the  3d  Willard  Snow,  being  appointed 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  administered 
the  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  executive  officials. 

Thus  did  the  brethren  establish,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  state  of  Deseret.  It  was 
certainly  a  novel  and  somewhat  bold  experiment  on 
the  part  of  the  saints,  mustering  then  little  more  than 
one  sixth  of  the  number  required  for  admission  as  a 
state,  thus  to  constitute  themselves  a  sovereign  and 
independent  people,  with  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
calmly  await  the  action  of  congress  in  the  matter.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  they  themselves  had  lent  their 
aid,  in  howsoever  slight  degree,  in  wresting  a  portion 
of  this  territory  from  Mexico,  and  they  did  not  claim 
more  than  they  believed  that  they  could  in  time  sub- 
due and  occupy.    Already  they  felt  assured  that  prose- 

8.  L.  City  ConirOnUar,  iL  177.  In  the  Deseret  Newa  of  Oct.  19,  1850,  is  an 
acooont  of  a  three  days*  muster  of  the  legion.  In  7(2. ,  Sept.  14,  24,  1850, 
Febu  22,  1851,  July  30,  1853,  are  copies  of  general  orders  issued  to  the  legion 
daring  certain  Indian  troubles,  of  which  more  later.  Other  geucral  orders 
will  be  found  in  7cf.,  Dec.  8,  1853,  Jan.  26,  1854,  Oct.  3,  1855,  July  11,  Sept. 
10,  1856,  Apr.  1,  15,  June  17,  1857.  For  additional  items  concerning  the 
k^on,  see  /</.,  Jan.  25,  March  21,  Apr.  4,  1855;  S.  F.  Herald,  Feb.  22,  18,34; 
Sen,  Ihc.,  32d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  no.  33;  FisJier'a  Am.  Siat.  Ann,,  1854,  120; 
Burton's  CUy  of  the  Saints,  408. 

"  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  06;  Harrison's  CrU.  Notes  on  Utah-,  MS.,  5-6; 
8.  L,  CUy  Cantributar,  iL  177;  SmUh's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Traxtla,  19.  At 
the  same  election  25  magistrates  or  bishops  of  wards  were  elected.  The  nuni- 
ber  of  vote*  polled  waa  674.  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849.  p.  38. 
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lvte=  would  srather  bv  mvriads  UQder  the  bannor  of  the 
prophet.  Nor  was  their  assorance  onfoonded;  for. as 
we  have  seen,  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  arrived 
in  the  vallev  before  the  cl«»se  of  IS 52.  and  were  con- 
tent to  remain  there,  believing  that  thev  had  foond 
better  prrispects  than  were  to  be  had  even  in  the  gold- 
fieldi}  of  California,  which  lay  but  a  few  weeks' joomej 
beyond. 

The  3Iormons  did  not,  however,  hope  to  remain  an 
independent  republic,  nor  did  they  probably  wish  to 
do  Bo.  Well  they  knew  that  the  tide  of  westward- 
bound  micn^tion,  soon  to  be  increased  bv  the  estab- 
li.shing  of  a  stage  line  and  possibly  by  the  building 
of  a  railroad,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  already 
projected,  would  sorely  disturb  the  peace  of  their  moan- 
tain  home  unless  their  claims  were  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  30th  of  April  a  memorial  had 
already  been  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons, asking  for  a  ''territorial  government  of  the  moat 
liberal  construction  authorized  by  our  excellent  fed- 
eral constitution,  with  the  least  possible  delay.""  On 
the  5th  of  July  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  congress  in  a  joint  session  of  the  senate  and 
representatives,  and  on  the  6th  a  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  representatives,  in  which  the  senate  concurred 
three  days  later,  asking  for  admission  as  a  state. 

The  latter  memorial  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  docu- 
ment, and  serves  to  show  the  slight  esteem  in  which 
the  Mormons  held  the  legislature  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  they  placed  in 
themselves.     Congress  is  reminded  that  it  has  failed 

''  In  the  preamble  we  read:  'Whereas  we  are  to  far  lemoved  from  aD  ci?^ 
ilizcd  Hocicty  and  organized  goyemment,  and  alao  by  nataral  barrien  of  tnck* 
less  deserts,  everlasting  mountains  of  snow,  and  savages  mora  bloudy  than 
cither,  bo  that  wo  can  never  be  nnited  with  any  other  portion  of  the  oomitry. 
in  territorial  or  state  legislature,  with  advanta^  to  oanelves  or  others;. .  .aad 
whereas  wo  have  <Ione  more  by  our  arms  and  influence  than  any  other  eqnsl 
number  of  citizens  to  obtain  and  secure  this  country  to  the  f^ovenunent  of  tha 
United  States;. .  .and  whereas  a  large  portion  of  this  temtonr  bas  reoentlj 
1>ccn  ceded  to  the  United  States* — then  follows  the  body  of  the  MtHiOBs 
which  was  signed  by  Brigham  on  the  30th,  2,270  sigpaAoiea  having  bean  ap* 
pended  at  that  date.  Uioik  Early  BecortU^  MS.,  IM. 
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to  provide  a  civil  government  for  any  portion  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  republic  of  Mexico;  that  the 
revolver  and  bowie-knife  have  so  far  been  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  that,  since  the  gold  discovery,  many 
thousands  have  emigrated  to  California,  all  well  sup- 
plied with  the  implements  and  munitions  of  war. 
Fears  are  expressed  that,  through  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide civil  jurisdiction,  political  aspirants  may  subject 
the  government  to  great  loss  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  extending  its  authority  over  this  portion  of  the 
national  domain.  The  memorial  declares  that,  for 
their  own  security,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Deseret  have  organized  a  provisional  government, 
under  which  the  civil  policy  of  the  nation  is  duly  main- 
tained ;*^  also  that  there  is  now  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals  to  support  a  state  government,  and  that 
they  have  erected  at  their  own  expense  a  hall  of  legis- 
lature which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  in  the 
older  states.  "Your  memorialists  therefore  ask  your 
honorable  body  to  favorably  consider  their  interests ; 
and  if  consistent  with  the  constitution  and  usages  of 
the  federal  government,  that  the  constitution  accom- 
panying this  memorial  be  ratified,  and  that  the  state 
of  I)eseret  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  states,  or  to  such  other  form  of 
civil  government  as  your  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
may  award  to  the  people  of  Deseret;  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  government  here,  that  their 
delegate  be  received,  and  their  interests  properly  and 
faithfully  represented  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States."" 


"Then  follow  two  clanses  in  the  preamble  in  which  are  mentioned  the 
Bfttoral  barriers  between  the  state  of  Deseret  and  otlier  portions  of  the  Union, 
and  the  importance  of  meting  out  the  boundaries  of  states  and  teiritorics  in 
tadi  a  manner  that  the  heacb  of  departments  may  be  able  to  conmiuuicate 
with  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  territory  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Xcxt 
comes  a  brief  homily  on  the  science  of  f^ovcmnient  and  its  application  to  the 
state  of  Deseret.    A  copy  of  the  memorial  will  bo  found  in  /</.,  67-00. 

'*The  assembly  at  8.  L.  City  resolved  that  2,000  copies  of  the  memorial, 
together  with  copies  of  the  constitution,  and  an  abstract  of  all  records,  jour- 
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TLe  remarks  made  in  this  memorial  oa  the  danger 
rf  tailing  to  provide  a  citiI  eoTemmeat,  at  a  time 
^h-ern  California  was  occtzpied  bj  thoosands  of  armed 
ar.d  resolute  men,  seem  the  more  potinent  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  between  1^46  and  1S49,  occorr^ 
the  great  struggle  in  congress  on  the  qnestion  of 
fslaverr  or  no  slaverv  in  the  ceded  territorr.  When 
congress  adjoomed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  all 
that  had  been  done  toward  establishing  some  form  of 
government  for  the  immense  domain  acqoired  bv  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  was  to  extend  over  it  the  revenue 
laws,  and  to  make  San  Francisco  a  port  of  entnr. 
Thus  *  Upper  California,'  as  the  entire  region  was  still 
termed,  had  at  this  time  the  same  political  status  as 
was  held  bv  Alaska  between  1867  and  1884,  at  which 
latter  date  the  national  legislature  placed  that  terri- 
tory within  pale  of  the  law. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that,  in  September  1849, 
the  people  of  California,  incensed  by  the  dilatory  action 
of  congress,  followed  the  example  of  the  Mormons  by 
framing  a  constitution  of  their  own.  On  the  6th  of 
that  month,  by  order  of  President  Taylor,  General 
John  Wilson,  then  United  States  Indian  agent,  held 
a  consultation  with  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, Willard  Richards,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  the 
temporary  amalgamation  of  the  states  of  California 
and  Deseret,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  difficulties  on 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  agreed  that  a  memorial 
.should  be  drawn  up,  asking  for  a  convention  of  all  the 
j^oople  of  Upper  California,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Sierra  Xevacla,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
two  states  in  one  that  should  include  all  the  territory 
acr^uired  from  Mexico.  At  the  beginning  of  1851  the 
union  was  to  be  dissolved,  each  state  retaming  its  own 
constitution,  and  the  people  being  allowed  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  to  which  they  would  belong. 
John  Wilson  and  Amasa  Lyman  were  sent  as  delu* 

naif,  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  orgmimtion  of  tlM  slKto,  bt 
printed  and  famiihed  to  members  of  congress.  l£,  90-1. 
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gates  to  California,  and  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
legislature ;  but  the  governor  of  that  state,  reviewing 
the  proiK^  in  his  message,  one  by  one,  condemned 
them  alL  "  The  two  communities  were  too  far  apart,'* 
he  declared,  "  to  be  combined  even  temporarily,  and 
Texas  and  Maine  might  as  well  have  been  made  one 
state  as  Deseret  and  California."  Thereupon  the 
legislature  refused  to  entertain  the  memorial,  and 
nothing  was  accomplished^ 

While  Babbitt  and  his  colleagues"  are  fulfilling 
their  mission  to  Washington,  let  us  inquire  how  justice 
is  administered  and  the  affairs  of  the  people  managed 
in  the  self-constituted  state  of  Deseret,  through  which 
lay  the  principal  routes  to  the  gold-fields  of  California. 
Some  of  the  emigrant  parties  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City 
with  no  effects  save  their  jaded  cattle,  their  wagons, 
and  a  scant  outfit,  while  others  brought  with  them  val- 
uable merchandise,  for  which  they  hoped  to  find  a  mar- 
ket in  the  mining  camps.  When  they  made  a  division 
of  their  property,  as  frequently  happened  on  arriving 
in  the  valley,  difficulties  arose  among  them,  and  the 
discontented  parties  applied  for  redress  to  the  courts 
of  Deseret.  In  these  instances  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  impartial  justice  was  rendered,"  and  what- 
ever the  decision,  appeal  to  a  higher  court  was  useless, 
for  the  judgment  was  invariably  confirmed.  If  the 
losing  party  rebelled,  or  expressed  in  unseemly  lan- 
guage his  opinion  of  Mormon  justice,  he  was  severely 
fined,  or  sometimes  imprisoned  for  a  term  long  enough 
to  teach  him  respect  for  the  civil  law. 

Trespass  of  emigrants*  cattle  on  the  imperfectly 

»CW.  Sen.  Jour,  1850,  429-42,  1296;  Frontier  Guardian,  May  29,  1850; 
Deterti  News,  July  6,  1850;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  94-5;  Bist,  B,  Young, 
MS.,  1S50-1. 

>*R.  L.  Ounpbell,  Oliver  G.  Workman,  and  Edgar  Blodgett.  Utah  Early 
Reeordf,  MS.,  93. 

"  Lieat  GonniBon  and  Capt.  Stansbury,  who  may  be  considered  impartial 
obwrven,  both  state  that  this  was  the  case.  Ttie  former  says:  *  There  was 
•rery  appearance  of  impartiality  and  strict  justice  done  to  all  parties.*  The 
MormoHM,  65.  The  latter  remarks:  '  Justice  was  equitably  administered  alike 
to  Mint  and  gentile.*  Expedition  to  Valley  o/O,  S.  Lake,  130. 
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fenced  lands  of  the  Mormons  was  a  frequent  cause  of 
trouble  between  saint  and  gentile.  For  this  a  fine 
was  imposed,  and  the  injured  party  must  be  fully 
recompensed.  Protests  were  often  made  and  the  case 
taken  before  the  bishops,  but  the  only  result  was  that 
the  costs  were  added  to  the  original  demand.  From 
the  ruling  of  the  bishop,  who  acted  somewhat  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  county  court  judge,  an  appeal  was  sometimes 
made  to  the  bench  of  bishops;  but  seldom  to  any  pur- 
pose. A  final  appeal  could  be  made,  however,  to  Brig- 
ham,  who  administered  practical  justice  in  patriarchal 
fashion,  and  whose  opinion  of  the  bishops  was  the  re- 
verse of  flattering.  "  They  are  not  fit  to  decide  a  case 
between  two  old  women,  let  alone  two  men,"  he  re- 
marked on  one  occasion,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
threatened  to  dismiss  the  entire  bench  if  they  did  not 
improve. 

The  organization  of  a  civil  government  was  intended 
mainly  for  the  better  control  of  the  gentiles,*^  since, 
to  its  own  members,  the  authority  of  the  church 
sufficed.  The  judicial  system  of  the  saints  was 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  book  of  Mormon 
rather  than  on  common  law,  and  later,  as  we  shall 
see,  became  obnoxious  to  federal  judges  and  lawyers, 
none  of  whom  succeeded  in  making  much  impression 
on  the  pockets  of  the  community.  For  other  reasons 
the  Mormon  code  was  distasteful,  especially  so  far  as 
it  related  to  women.  To  marry  out  of  the  church 
was  an  ofience.  Those  who  had  been  sealed  were 
advised  not  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  gentiles;** 
any  one  found  guilty  of  seducing  a  Mormon's  wife 
must  surely  be  put  to  death.  ^ 

'*  Altlioii;.^h  we  read  in  Dortnue  and  Covenants,  332,  *  Wo  believe  that  all 
covuriimentd  iKccssarily  require  civil  officers  and  luagiBtratea  to  enforce  tbt 
laws  of  the  same.* 

I'OunniHon  relates  an  instance  where  an  emigrant,  on  his  way  to  Gblllor- 
nia,  took  in  hi»  train,  at  her  own  recjucst,  a  woman  who  represented  that  tbe 
person  to  whom  she  was  sealed  had  not  visited  or  provideil  for  her  for  throe 
years,  and  that  she  w  ished  to  join  a  young  man  in  Califomia  to  whom  ahe 
had  l)een  betrothed.  When  alx>ut  100  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  he 
overtaken  l>y  a  i^tarty  of  Moraious  and  compelietl  to  sunnender  the 
The  Moitnona,  7*2. 

*^  At  the  trial  of  a  man  named  Egan  for  killing  the  sedaoer  of  a 
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As  with  the  judiciary  so  with  the  legislature.  The 
people  were  instructed  by  their  spiritual  law-givers 
whom  to  elect  as  law-makers  in  matters  temporal, 
and  these  were  always  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Vote  by  ballot  obtained,  indeed,  in  name,  but  there 
was  practically  no  freedom  of  election,  and  there  were 
seldom  even  opposing  candidates,  the  strife  between 
political  parties,  as  republican  and  democrat,  being 
something  unknown  among  them.  It  is  this  that  the 
gentiles  find  fault  with;  though  the  Mormons  boasted, 
Qiey  say,  and  still  boast  of  this  feature  in  their  polity, 
as  showing  the  harmony  which  prevails  in  their  midst, 
it  is  in  fact  tyranny,  and  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind — 
an  oligarchy  with  the  form  but  without  any  of  the  spirit 
of  republican  institutions.  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
worst  phases  of  Mormonism.  It  nmst  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Mormons 
were  foreigners  or  of  foreign  extraction,  most  of  them 
being  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  political  rights, 
and  therefore  did  not  miss  them  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Deseret  there  is  little  worthy  of  record,  and 
that  little  relates  mainly  to  municipal  affairs,  and  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  no  expense  being 
incurred  for  this  or  other  branches  of  government."^ 
During  the  winter  of  1849-50  a  poition  of  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  counties,  which  were  named  Salt 
Liake,  Weber,  Utah,  San  Pete,  Tooele,  and  Juab.^  To 
these  were  added,  in  1850,  Iron  county;  in  1851,  Mll- 

ironuuiy  dnrine  the  husband's  absence,  the  judge  declared:  'The  principle,  the 
only  one  that  beats  and  thi'ob.s  through  the  heart  of  the  entiio  inhabitants  of 
tfaiB  territory,  is  simply  this:  The  man  wlio  pcduees  his  nei^^hbor's  wife  must 
die,  and  her  nearest  relative  must  kill  him.'  H.,  I'l.  Sec  also  Utah  Early 
Rer(,nl^,  MS.,  159-00. 

«  Utah  Early  Rfcordjf,  MS.,  117. 

*■  Third  General  Eyistle  oj  the  Twelre,  in  Front kr  duardian,  June  V2,  IboO, 
where  the  two  last  are  spelled  Yotib  iin«l  Tuillo.  I  n  Smi/h's  /?/•«•,  PrtujreHA^  a  nd 
Traveis,  20,  it  is  stated  that  Juab  crmnty  was  not  organizoil  until  1«.V2.  Tlie 
■tatement  is  made  in  Utah  SL-etrhenj  lOG.     Juab  is  a  L^te  word,  signify- 


ine  flat  or  level.     San  Pete,  sonietimL-s  called  Sunpitch,  was  the  name  of  an 

Iidian  chief.     Weber  is  named  aft^r  an  explorer  along  the  river  of  that  name. 

BkhanW  Utah  MiscelL,  MS.,  1. 
Hut.  Uxah.    '£i 
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lard  and  Box  Elder  counties;  and  in  1852,  Washing- 
ton county.  The  limits  of  Davis  county  were  settl^ 
as  early  as  1848,  and  the  boundaries  of  several  other 
counties,  together  with  the  county  seats,  were  defined 
in  1850."  Acts  were  passed  whereby  it  was  ordered 
that  county  courts  should  be  established,  and  judges, 
clerks,  and  sherifis  appointed  for  each,  together  with 
justices  and  constables  for  the  several  precincts.  At 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  supreme  court  was  to  hold  annual 
sessions,  and  a  system  of  jurisprudence  was  instituted, 
whereby  every  case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  could 
receive  a  hearing  before  the  proper  officers,  and  be 
determined  without  delay,  according  to  law  and  equity. 
In  Januarys  1 851  Salt  Lake  City  was  incorporatea** 
by  charter  of  the  general  assembly,  powers  being 
granted  to  levy  and  collect  taxes;  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools;  to  provide  a  water  supply ;  to 
open  streets,  light  them,  and  keep  them  in  repair; 
to  organize  a  police;  and  to  tax,  regulate,  restrain,  or 
suppress  gambling-houses,  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.*  Acts  of 
incorporation  were  also  passed,  between  this  date  and 
1865,  for  Payson,  Tooele,  Palmyra,  Parowan,  Nephi, 
Springville,  Lehi,  Manti,  American  Fork,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Spanish  Fork,  Fillmore,  Cedar  City,  Ogden, 
and  Provo,^  the  privileges  granted  being  similar  to 
those  conferred  on  the  capital. 


°  Utahy  Comfml.  Law$,  113-18.  For  organizaticm  of  Millftrd  co., 
Utah,  AcU  Lffjhl  (ed.  1855),  224.  It  was  caUed  after  Blillaid  FUImore; 
Davis  CO.  after  Capt.  Davis  of  the  Morm.  battalion;  Inm  oa,  of  oootm,  from 
the  deposits  of  iron  ore  found  thereabout;  and  Box  Elder  from  the  trees  on 
Box  Elder  creek.  Rkharda*  Utah  MiscelL,  MS.,  7. 

^*  Jedediah  M.  Grant  was  appointed  mayor;  Nathaniel  U.  Felt*  William 
Snow,  Jesse  P.  Ilarniou,  and  Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  aldermen;  Vincent  Shirt- 
lefif,  Benjamin  L.  Ciapp,  Zera  Pulsipher,  William  G.  Perkins,  Lewis  Robinton, 
Harrison  Burgess,  Jeter  Clinton,  John  L.  Danyon,  and  Samuel  W.  m«»K^rdf, 
councillors.  Vo^crrt  Xfws,  Jan.  1 1,  1851.  See  also  TvUidge'a  HuL  5.  L.  Ci^. 
77,  where  the  name  of  Lewis  Bobinson  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  ooundUois. 

«  Utah,  Acts  L-.jul  (ed.  1855),  t>i-72;  TvlUdgt'B  Hist.  8.  L.  Ci^,  73-7. 
In  1860  this  cliartcr  was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  of  inoorporation  nassfiL  In 
1864  *an  act  amending  the  charter  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City*  pfert  the  kfips- 
lative  assembly,  and  was  approved  by  the  governor.  Utahf  AcU  LeguLitL 
1866)  113-20 

^Id.  (ed.'  1855),  74-102,  321-^7;  (ed.  1866),  120-72;  Utah,  Chmp. 
770,  823-42;  Deseret  Ktw9,  Feb.  19,  1853. 


^ 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  assembly  is  the  liberality  with  which 
valuable  timber  and  pasture  lands  and  water  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  favored  individuals.  By  act  of 
December  9,  1850,  the  control  of  City  Creek  and 
caiion  was  granted  to  Brigham  Young,  who  was  re- 
quired to  pay  therefor  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
A  month  later  the  right  to  the  timber  in  the  cafions 
of  the  mountain  range  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan  was  bestowed  on  Greorge  A.  Smith.  To  Ezra 
T.  Benson  was  granted  the  control  of  the  timber  in 
the  caiions  and  mountains  at  the  entrance  of  Tooele 
Valley,  of  the  caiions  between  that  point  and  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  and  of  the  waters  of  Twin  and  Rock 
Springs  in  Tooele  Valley.  To  Heber  C.  Kimball 
were  given  the  waters  of  North  Mill  Creek  canon — all 
these  grants,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  being 
made  without  consideration.^ 

On  his  arrival  at  Washington,  Babbitt  met  with  a 
somewhat  cool  reception.  That  the  Mormons,  not 
deigning  to  pass  through  the  years  of  their  political 
minority,  should  now  ask  admission  as  a  state,  and 
meanwhile  constitute  themselves  a  free  and  independ- 
ent community,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  issuing  full- 
fledged,  as  did  Minerva  from  the  cranium  of  Jove, 
into  the  society  of  republics,  was  a  proceeding  that  of 
course  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  congress. 
The  memorial,  accompanied  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Deseret,  was  presented  to  the  senate  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1849,  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
who  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories,^  and  about  one   month  later   it  was  so 

«  Utah,  AcU  LegitL  (ed.  1855),  63^  7*2-3. 

*0n  Dm.  3l8^  Joseph  B.  Underwood  of  Kentucky  presented  a  memorial 
from  William  Smith  and  Isaac  Sheen — the  former  a  brother  of  the  prophet — 
representing  themseWes  to  be  the  legitimate  presidents  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Cmriit  of  Utter-day  saints,  and  from  twelve  members  of  that  church.    It  is 


Eropi 
. ^  ^  ^  of  Jesus 

riit  of  l£ter-day  saints,  and  from  twelve  ^members  of  that  church.  It  is 
then  eet  fortii  that,  prior  to  the  mimution  from  Nauvoo,  1,500  of  the  Mor- 
Buma  had  teken  the  following  oath:  '  Yon  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
alndffh^  God,  his  holy  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  that  you  will  avence  the 
Uood  oi  Joseph  Smith  npon  this  nation,  and  so  teach  your  children;  and  that 
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referred.^  On  the  iSth  of  Jan-jarv.  1550.  it  was 
'.T'-kred  by  rho  LvUbe  r-f  r^-preseLititive?  that  a  nio- 
m-'riul  prr. vjiited b\- the dele^ite r-ravii.:: •-■•  j-:- adiiiitte«.l 
t'.-  a  ^vcit  ::^  thut  h.dy  lo  referred  t--  the  ■.••r-rijiaittee 
'.-Li  vl'-'.-ti-rj^/*"  The  •.-oiiiinittee  ::i:a:::ii"--:-i;<ly  recoui- 
LLiL-!id-.d  :hi;  ;id"i.'ti'j:.  '-•:'  thv  ^^M  •y<\:.-^  res'lutivii: 
"That  it  i-  int-xp-.-'lieiit  :••  adriiit  Al'^'j!.  W.  Babbitt. 
E^q..  to  ;i  -eat  ::.  this  bc'dy.  as  a  dele^-ate  to  tht; 
ar.egeJ  sta:-  -■:  De>t.'ret/*  In  a  -xmiLiitie--  of  the 
wh'jle  the  rvj--::  :"  :'_•:  ■.•o':i:i:.:t:ev  •  :.  'ik-nioiis  was 
rea'-h  a!*d  a:..  :.^  ::.».  rTU.>.  :i-  iil-e^^ed  against  the  ad- 
:..i^-i -^  :  B^ibbiit  ih::  :•  *! -v.:::^  i-  mo^t  ooi^vnt: 
"Thv  ix.e::.'-'i:a!:?t  O/iLes  a:?  ihv  representative  of  a 
-tate:  bu:  -f  a  ^tat-  r.-t  in  the  Ur.:o:..  and  theref-re 
:.'.'t  v:.t:tl-.  i  :  ■  a  repr^s-i.tatio:.  her-;  the  admissii.'ii 
*  Mr  Bi/'H::  v.  uld  ■.-.  :■  quasi  rL-?o^aiiti:::  of  the 
'.v^iil  vxi'?:-.:.'/-  :"  :h-:  -:.:l:-.  -f  De^rrvt:  a':»d  ik*  act 
-h.uh^  l".  !  :.^  ^  V  :h>  h.  ;-v  whioh.  even  by  implica- 
y.-A'i,  ::-  iV  ^^:v■.  :  i ...  ;.:...:  vitality  t- •  a  {-jlitical  orjjani- 
zAti-i.  '-xtr.!-:  :.-:::u:: .  :;.i!  and  indep»endent  -jf  the 
hiv.>  ..:"  th-.  U:.::-.  .1  >:a:e<.''  After  L-onsidenible  de- 
bate ihv  :■_!.::  v..-  a!-  Ttvd  bv  a  vote  'A  105  to  77, 
ii'.A  the  Stat'.  '  :  Dv-.-re:  thus  failed  to  receive  recog- 
:i;t:on  fr-  ::.  •:  :.^r'r->/- 

m  ««>  V  • 

..iii-i:  :'..:•  i^*:1.l.  i- 1  kc-.j  :!:--  s:.-^  i  prjfjuz.^  Scx^r*:  r.;«w  and  cvtr.     <• 

...'.'.  y  "  ••.■'..'     T-.--  ;.-•. -.ii.rL.".  "»»*  r.fTrr-:  :  ::•  :he  v::zi7zi::eo  on  terrirorie*. 

\;.  o-  . '  .   l**-! >-■-..  zi^  \r2      .':  5.:;:--i  :::-:r.:rlil  :r:ci  tie  \iir.e  pirtir* 

-  iS  :r-.y:L>.  "  :.•  TI.-  ri.'.-;r-a>:-l  .-  M  .r:J:  14.  In-*,  f  rt.:-:rrl::*:  ^evo:!*  <ms.- 

:  Ljii:i  aj-li-s:  :..-:  [-r.'/.^  .:'  Ivls  re:,  ini  f^ariz^  th^;  tie  Morai-.as  ..ro-ji:  i 

' i:il  L.-S   ..l::.1.::  :„•--  :  .••:-:±>:  iz.  :1j.:  iJtrlJZ  and  vbetrartid  th- 

!  -.-?  c:r.  ."._:;  -  .:  :..-?- -7-;-=.     I:    .is  z-Utt'l'.  ::■  lie  coimcittvc  oa  i>..^: 
.m-.siri  :-.?:  :...l?.   .'   . !  "-4. 

■"'  J-  .."--.  'JCI.     '.':.  :...  N."  ■:  Ll'.k:  ^  ":ill  ■lr.:r>i-«-d  by  Henry  S.  Yooie  of 

?  !:-T !-.-.: -    : .  -:i:»--_  1:.=  :- ; _::y  '.v  :  rrit.rl-l  j . "vmi-^zts for Caiifomia,  Deseret, 

_i  V-      ."'-:::.  ..l  1  :  ■  .:  .-. :   r::r-v«:?.  wii  n:\r7c0  to  the  conmiitiee  on 


?  .?r.  .    f  .1. 


■   A  :.-  .-:   .  f  -..f    \.'.i'.-:*  'jl  :h-.  i.-j.:-:   in.:  houK  with  regard  to  lie 
..".::.:  a.-:. ..  .:  "/u..  ..- :»  :'^z-=  .r  :crri:.ry  v.-:.l  :<  :.u.i.i  in '.'or,;.  (j.jJe,  l>4i^-00, 

:^--.r.:      I::  ."  ..  ■   ..    *. -I'..  :?  i   :^y  :i  :,  nen:.ri.:I  •.:ra«-a  up  by  Ja :!.•.*«  J. 
*' : .-.. -J .  '."i  ■:::..  C  .•.'.*;:.  f  .. :.  I  Vr : . . . .^ : . ,  Mjl : k.?.  i-i  j-  rt s^ntc-U  to  ihc  senate .    1 1 

?  ".ii.r::.  :i.*: :  ..  -.1:."*  :.  L  :  -.-.  •     :_:.-.  :kni  «.iil^rtn  wtreillcjuly  vxptlit^i 
:  :•.:  M:?*'.-:::.  •/..!.'....  .  .:  ■/..-..r -.r.-.ti.  ■.x.'.ed  fr.n.  tieir  honic^.  d.-ivcti  in 

■.les:.:-:::u.  i-.^^-.:,  .  :.  1  ••l:.'  ::.  ::.:  ':■..  .z:cr  to  :»  .ll:»tant  laniL  naasing  HiLIl]: 
^:  tic  w^y  i:i  :i-.  ::.:-^:  .:  :..=  '.ri.     .:  :L"y  rs.:u*ui  titn  shcltcT  jdid  f  *. - 
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Some  action  must  be  taken  in  the  matter,  however, 
for  while  yet  the  struggle  on  slavery  was  at  its  fierc- 
est, the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico 
had  formed  themselves  into  two  separate  states,  each 
with  its  own  constitution,  the  people  of  California 
having  declared  against  slavery,  and  the  people  of 
Deseret  having  taken  the  reins  into  their  own  hands. 
Finally,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1850,  on  which 
date  the  celebrated  compromise  measures  became  law 
and  were  supposed  to  have  settled  forever  the  slavery 

2uestion,  a  bill  passed  the  senate  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  state,  without  slavery,  while  the  self- 
constituted  state  of  Deseret,  shorn  somewhat  of  its 
Sroportions,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  New 
f  exico,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with 
a  proviso  that,  "when  admitted  as  a  state,  the  said 
territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  con- 
stitution may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 
Two  days  later,  both  bills  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  afterward  received  the  president's  sig- 
nature. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  final  discus- 
sion on  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Utah  turned 
entirely  on  the  question  of  allowing  slavery  in  that 
territory,  for  throughout  the  magnificent  domain  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  the  only  chance  now  remaining 
to  the  south  was  in  the  desert  portion  of  the  great 
basin,  which,  as  Senator  Seddon  of  Virginia  remarked, 
"had  been  abandoned  to  the  Mormons  for  its  worth- 
lessness." 

The  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for 

Vot  kept  them  in  continual  danger.  '  If  you  tell  us,  as  some  of  your  predeces- 
lort  told  oar  martyred  prophets  while  they  were  yet  alive,  that  you  have  no 
power  to  redress  our  wrongs,  then  there  is  presented  to  the  world  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  the  greatest  repuhlic  on  earth,  a  christian  nation,  acknowl- 
edging itself  powerless  to  judge;  unable  to  protect  the  right;  a  nation  on 
wfiwe  righteoosQess  half  the  earth  rest  the  hopes  of  man,  confessing  that 
there  is  a  poiwer  above  the  law. '  The  memoralists  beg  that  congress  poBS  a  law 
nanting  toe  saints  the  right  to  settle  on  and  forever  occupy  the  uninhabiteil 
Gmds  in  the  idands  of  I^e  Michigan.  Although  there  probably  were  no 
nnoeeopied  lands  in  these  islands  in  1850,  the  petition  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  pablic  lands. 
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Utah"  placed  the  southern  boundary  at  the  thirty - 
seventh  parallel,  the  section  between  that  limit  and 
the  thirty-third  parallel  being  included  in  the  territor}" 
of  Xew  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  trans- 
ferred to  California,  by  which  state  Utah  was  to  be 
bounded  on  the  west.  On  the  north,  Oregon  was  to 
remain  as  the  boundary,  and  on  the  east  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  organic 
act  differ  but  little  from  those  framed  for  other  terri- 
tories, for  Xew  Mexico,  admitted  at  the  same  date 
as  was  Utah,  or  for  Xevada,  admitted  in  1861. 

Thus  the  Mormons  were  shut  in  between  the 
mountain  walls  of  the  great  basin,  the  strip  of  coast 
which  was  claimed  under  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Deseret,  and  would  have  included  the  port  of  San 
Diego,  being  denied  to  them.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
they  could  have  foreseen  all  the  results  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and 
the  gold  discovery,  which  now  threatened  to  place 
them  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and 
not,  as  they  had  intended,  in  a  remote  and  untravelled 
solitude,  they  would  have  selected  the  site  of  their 
new  Zion  elsewhere  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1851,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Deseret  was  dissolved,**  though  it  was 

"Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  (/.  S.  Public  Latn,  3l8tCong.  litSess., 
45a>3;  U.  S.  Charters  and  Const.,  ii.  1236-40;  U.  S.  AcU  and  Bea„  3l8t  Cong. 
l8t  Sess.,  53-«;  CtaJty  Arfi  Le^jN.  (ed.  1S66),  25-^;  (cd.  1855).  111-19;  De9^r*t 
-N>urir,  Dec.  30,  1S.30;  Frontier  Guardian,  Oct,  16,  1850. 

^^  Ten  (lays  bcf >  re,  the  governor  had  formally  notified  the  assembly,  in  a 
special  message,  of  the  pa9:>ing  of  the  organic  act.  '  Upon  the  disBolvine  of 
this  legislature,'  he  says,  '  permit  me  to  add,  the  industry  and  unanimity  wEich 
have  ever  cliaracteri^ed  your  efforts,  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent suc'jcEH  of  this  govcrntiicnt,  will,  in  all  future  time,  be  a  source  of  grati- 
tication  to  all;  and  whatever  may  be  the  career  and  destiny  of  this  yooug  bLt 
growing  republic,  we  can  c\er  carry  with  us  the  proud  satisfactiou  of  having 
erected,  established,  and  maintained  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  ener;^tic  govern- 
ment, under  the  benign  auspices  of  which  unparalleled  prosperity  has  show- 
cred  her  bles&ings  upon  every  interest.'  LinjortKs  Route  Jrom  Liverpool, 
107-8;  TuUid'jt'a  Iliaf,  S,  L,  City,  79.  On  March  'iSth  the  legislature,  in 
joint  session,  passed  resolutions  cordially  accepting  the  legislation  of  ooDgress 
and  appropriating  the  union  s(|uaro  f<.>r  ilie  public  buildings.  Id,,  SO. 
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not  until  one  year  later  that  the  state  was  officially 
merged  into  the  territory  of  Utah.  The  territorial 
form  of  government  was  accepted  only  as  a  temporaiy 
measure,  applications  being  made  to  congress  for  ad- 
mission as  a  state,  at  intervals,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
until  1882.  Meanwhile,  for  many  years,  the  shadow 
of  a  state  government  was  preserved,  the  members  of 
the  ideal  state  assembly,  after  each  session^  reenact- 
ing  and  sanctioning  by  vote  and  in  due  form  the  laws 
which  they  had  previously  passed  as  a  territorial 
legislature. 

On  the  1st  of  July  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
governor,  ordering  that  an  election  for  members  of 
the  assembly  and  for  a  delegate  to  congress  be  held 
throughout  the  territory  on  the  first  Monday  in  Au- 
gust. On  July  21st  three  Indian  agencies  were  estab- 
lished,^ an  agent  and  two  sub-agents,  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  already  arrived,  and  were  now  assigned  to  their 
districts,  having  been  appointed  by  the  government. 
On  the  8th  of  August  three  judicial  districts  were 
defined.  Judges  were  assigned  to  each,  and  the  times 
Mid  places  appointed  for  holding  courts  in  the  several 
counties  appointed,^  these  powers  being  temporarily 
conferred  on  the  governor  by  the  organic  act. 

The  appointment  of  governor  and  superintendent  of 

**  The  first  or  Parvan  agency  included  all  that  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
tarritovy  north  of  the  Parvan  Valley  and  west  of  the  Shoshoncs.  The  second, 
or  THnteh  agency,  included  the  Shoshoncs,  Ewintes  or  Uintahs,  Yampas,  *and 
all  other  tribes  south  within  said  territory,  and  east  of  the  eastern  run  of  the 
great  basin.'  The  third  or  Parowan  agency  included  'all  the  country  lying 
wwt  of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  great  basm,  and  south  of  the  south  line  of  the 
Bhtui  Valley,  to  the  western  bounds  of  the  territory.*  Oovemor  Totnvfa 
Frodamation,  in  UiaJi,  Jour,  LegisL,  1851-2,  IGO. 

•Tha  first  judicial  district  included  the  city  and  county  of  Q.  S.  Lakt.-, 
Tooele  county,  and  the  region  east  and  west  to  the  limits  of  the  territory. 
Two  terms  were  to  be  held  each  year  at  S.  L.  City,  commencing  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  April  and  October.  The  second  district  included  Davis  and  Wuber 
eonnties,  and  the  region  east,  west,  and  north.  Semiannual  terms  were  to  l)e 
YkM  at  Ogden,  commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  and  December. 
Utah,  San  Pete,  and  Iron  counties,  with  the  countiy  east,  west,  and  south, 
focmed  the  third  district,  and  sessions  were  to  be  held  twice  a  year  at  Provo, 
hf^nning  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  and  February.  Each  term  in 
the  tereral  districts  was  to  continue  one  week,  if  necessary,  after  which  the 
court  might  adjonm  to  any  other  county  if  business  should  rcqiire  it.  Id. , 
160-1. 
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Indian  affair?  was  eiven  to  Bri^hin:."  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  h-etter  select:.-!,  -xuld  Lave  been  made. 
It  is  at  least  certair.  t:.at  ::  ar.v  other  had  been  made, 
t:.-:  r'aTtur-:  '.v^i-.h  ■>::'.;rre:i  ii  :'e".~  vears  later  l-rtween 
t::e  M'r::.or.-  citA  t:.-:  Vr.ite^i  States  government 
\v:uld  i-ave  l^en  haitenei.  B.  D.  Harris  o:  Vermont 
v.as  chosen  secretary:  Joseph  BuSngton  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, chief  justice:  Perrv  E.  Brijcchus  of  Alabama 
and  Zenibbab»*?l  Snow  of  Ohio.  ass«>:iate  judges;  Seth 
M.  Blair  of  Deseret.  United  States  attomev:  and 
Joseph  L.  Hvyw.xii  of  Deseret,  United  states  mar- 
shal. As  Buffington  declined  to  serve.  Lemuel  H. 
Brundebury  v^as  selected  to  nil  his  place.*"  Snow, 
Heyv.-r-xl.  arid  Blair  Keing  Morri-or.s.  the  government 
patronage  was  thus  fairly  distribute^i  l-etwecn  saints 
a:.'.i  ;zer.t::es.  A::::oi:gh  these  appointments  were 
i.ia'iv  o:.  th--  -'.•:'::  ■  f  September.  1S50.  none  uf  the  gen- 
tile odicials  arrive;  :::  Salt  Lake  City  until  the  foi- 
l-wing su!:^!:.er.  ai.a  all  were  n .t  dissembled  until  the 
^!r-:  week  in  Aiigust.  With  them  came  Almon  W. 
Ba^'bitt.  who  wa-  i::tru-:ed  with  the  sum  of  $20,000 
appropriated  by  c:n:rress  toward  the  building  of  a 
state-house.  Harris  also  oroaght  with  him  $24,000 
f.-r  the  exjeLses  of  th .  !vj::-h\turt'. 

Ti.-  authorities  w.re  k:n«.;Iv  received  bv  the  saints; 
aiiJ  had  thvv  L»_-v:.  men  of  abilitv  and  discretion,  eon- 
tv::t  ro  disohar^'-:  'hvir  l-ity  without  interfering  with 
the  social  aiiJ  r.ii:^:  ;-  peculiarities  t'f  the  people,  all 
V.  .  .il'.i  have  be:T.  w:l!:  j.u:  such  was  not  their  charac- 
tei  •  !  poli'.y.  Jv.'.lgv  Br-x-chus  esj»ecially  was  a  vain 
a:.  I  ^iLLilit:  *.:-  ma:.,  full  ;f  solf-imp?rtance,  fond  of  in- 
tri'^^Vf.-.   ■.   rr.;:  t.    r-. ven^jr^ful.    hvnocritieah      Between 

•■  S:-::  1  u-     :  .'/       "   ■    ."  ";  :'-.  -7'.  say*  that  Bruham  owed  huap- 

T'-.i-^'z.  —  '  '..'.:.    -      :_::    r.  .Ji::  ".    f  KiZr      He  :ook  the  -^ath  of  ofioe  Jan 
3.  Kl.     Oz.  '.    .  -..:.  -J  :^y  ■.  --■.  .il  =  ?i::=.  .:"  '.he  county  court  was  held,  and 
&  ZT:.r.  \  ••—•/  :::  ■  :.z...'.    [  :.-  :'.:  •  >:  :  t.v.     The  priioners.  who  were  emi- 
sr-ania  cr.  r. ■.:*-.  :  v  '.  ..  :    l:  ■..  "  -.r     ..'.T:::c\i  c:  ftealinj,  and  sentenced  to 
L27  L  Li":-:r.  \  -:■•..:      :■:".-::  :r  i  i-  ".  "  v  the  executive,  and  aoitoat  of  the 

-    ..-.•^.       :.',•*     ••;     \'  ■     \"««       ix"'      '*'• 

■■  braL.:e^:;rj-  "nvis  ».>=-.::.r.  •  :■  -.:.'.  i:r«:  iistrict.  Snow  to  Um  Mcvnd,  and 
Brc<:h:i5  to  thetniri    l'-^  .  .■'.-.  I-:-.*;"..  lN!^l-i:.  161. 
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the  7th  and  1 0th  of  September,  a  general  conference 
of  the  church  was  held,  at  which  the  judge  obtained 
permission  to  address  the  assembly.  During  his  re- 
marks he  drifted  into  the  subject  of  polygamy,  direct- 
ing this  part  of  his  discourse  to  the  women,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  a  life  of  virtue.*  He  also  took  to  task 
some  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  who  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  government, 
one  of  them  having  gone  so  far  as  to  consign  the  late 
President  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  nether  regions. 

The  Mormons  were  sorely  exasperated,  and  but 
that  they  were  held  in  restraint  by  Brigham,  would 
have  done  violence  to  the  judge.  "If,"  said  the  for- 
mer, "I  had  but  crooked  my  little  finger,  he  would 
have  been  used  up ;  but  I  did  not  bend  it.  If  I  had, 
the  sisters  alone  felt  indignant  enough  to  have  chopped 
him  in  pieces."**  The  governor  contented  himself 
with  rebuking  the  judge,  who,  he  declared,  must  be 
either  profoundly  ignorant  or  perversely  wicked.  It 
had  b^[K)me  a  matter  of  history  throughout  the  en- 
lightened world,  he  declared,  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  regarded  the  persecution  of  the 
saints  with  indifference,  and  by  their  silence  gave 
sanction  to  such  proceedings.  Hundreds  of  women 
and  children  had  in  consequence  gone  to  their  graves 
prematurely,  and  their  blood  cried  to  heaven  against 
those  who  had  caused  or  consented  to  their  death. 
Nevertheless,  he  loved  the  government  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  but  he  did  not  love 
corrupt  ministers  of  the  government.  He  was  indig- 
nant that  such  men  as  Brocchus  should  come  there  to 
lecture  the  people  on  morality  and  virtue,  and  should 
make  such  insinuations  as  he  had  done ;  and  be  repeated 
the  statement  that  Zachary  Taylor  was  then  in  to- 
phet.  At  this  last  remark,  Brocchus  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  protested  angrily,  whereupon  Heber  C.  Kim- 

^UiakBafifSeeorda,  MS.,  134-5;  Stenhouse'a  Rocky Mountam  SairUa,  276. 
VmamtU  qfDiteomnea,  ii  186-7.   After  thia  ocoorrence,  Briffham  fireqnentlj 

"    "     "  1  he  but  crook  his 


the  troablemne  of  the  danger  they  incurred  should 
fiu^OT.  SienkoMM^B  Boehy  McunkUn  SavnU,  277. 
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ball  touched  him  licrhtlv  on  the-shoulder,  and  told  him 
that  he  Deed  have  no  doubt  of  it,  for  he  would  see  him 
when  he  went  there. 

A  few  days  later  Brigham  invited  the  judge  to  at- 
tend a  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  19th,  and  explain 
or  apologize  for  his  conduct.  The  latter  declared  that 
he  had  neither  apology  nor  explanation  to  make ;  that 
he  did  not  intena  any  insult,  especially  to  the  women, 
but  that  his  remarks  were  deliberate  and  premeditated, 
and  that  hfs  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  government. 
Then  followed  a  lengthy  reply  from  the  governor,  in 
which  Brocchus  was  severely  handled,  the  Judge  and 
his  eolleasrues  beins  thereafter  condemned  to  social 
ostracism. 

Svx^n  afterward  it  was  reported  to  Brigham  that 
the  seoretarv,  together  with  Brocchus  and  the  chief 
jusrioe.  intended  to  return  to  Washington,  whereupon 
the  5::overnor  oalle^i  on  them  to  ascertain  if  this  was 
>o.  He  was  assured  that  such  was  their  purpose,  and 
that  the  secretary  would  also  take  with  him  the  fiinds 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  seal,  records,  and  docu- 
ments pertaining  tj  his  office.  The  governor  consid- 
ered this  course  illeirah  and  immediatelv  issued  a 
prcK?lan:ation  declaring  the  result  of  the  election,*' 
and  orderinir  the  asse'^blv  t.>  convene  on  the  22d  of 
Ser-ten/oer.  onlv  t'vir   davs  later.*^     On  the   •24th  a 

••  7"-r  zz±~\»en  ::  :i-:  .:-z:il  wr:v  Hf>»r  C  Ki=i:«iL.  WHItfd  Richftrdf. 
I'ai.  zi.  Will*,  'vifvLjL:  M.  Li.-j^:.  rl^r-A  i.  5c^ii^::i.  *r.'i  Orson  Spencer  for 
>»L:  Lisr  . .  :  '::.:;  S  y-.llz:rr  ::r  I^i-.s  x.:  I-»:«^  Famui  C:;m  R.  Dbiu 
:  r  ■  =  r.T  :•:  ;  Al=x  '•V:..:„kr-.5  i^.l  A-r.-  r:iz*:z  ::r  ffi^c^:-. :  Imskc  Mor- 
.-.;.  :.:  ^  .:.:::.  :■  :  lt:  1  '^-i-:.  A.  :?  -.  ■.:-  ::r  I.-.z  oo.  EUpnescr^ti&iiTes:  Wil- 
:  '• .  V...  .ir.r.  1  .-. .  1  T:.'.  -•  =  -.  1-^  <7i-.^r.  "^ViHiri  S=:«-.  W.  W.  Phelpi. 
A-  -.r:  .     _..-.i  .  N..-    .- .;.  ii    :  ..:.  i^.-rjL  .'.   ...x^lt.  Fr^nc has  Rich- 

LTli  r  V  _.  _-  r-.-nr.-  ■  >i ■::-•.....:.  !<-.  :"  r.-u-.-.  a-i  H  4ea  Stoat 
:  ;  ^  .:  1-  .  .  .  Ar  >.  •  1  L  .r;.  r; -.:-:.  .':l:i  >::itr.  az  :  Wn  K*y  for 
1  •.■...-  .  ■  -i  1  -.  1  .-  .  1-'  1  .>  :,Li  "jj  G  Fr.wz^:-' :.r  Wiber  ca: 
■      .  .  —■  :  1  i  .  1  1-:    .=.«,  W-  MLler.  hz\  Levi  W.  Hm- 

..-. ..         V:^,..  ..i   >     :  :   :  "^j^  ?=:;  .-:.;  azA  El'lfhft  H.  Grorei 

t.'  't.-j.         '.':'..'     •   1-        .>■'.-.  1 . 1     Ti-f  i;  wiU  b*  seen  there  vere 

-...i-jL.'  •:  -?  .:'  :.  .  .  -.L.  .  ".  1'  :::^->:--u::r*s.  I^  the  orj«ni*act  it  wm 
vr. --.-i-.l  ::.;.:  :_:-:  5.  .  ."  .  ..  j'  r  .•'^:.>.-:ArlT«b  tie  iiznSer  cf  nsemberi  for 
t .: .. . 7  .  .  _*^  ': -. .:  «  ".  ^j-.  '.    l  ::.:.-.?.  ^    :  ".  >.V.     v.t<crie  BrishftU,  the  mnuB- 


>.r  ;   -  .-  -  ■•■.-.<■...;:.•■■■.   >  ;       .    .  ;v! 


I. 


—sec:: ; -. :  *  — : li:  -.^ ;  r. :^ :  ;      : . .c  *:: C  :<  i.«Ii  aei  the  cccsben  elected  ihAli 
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resolution  was  passed,  enjoining  the  United  States 
marshal  to  take  into  his  custody  all  the  government 
funds  and  other  public  property  in  possession  of  the 
secretary.**  This  resolution  was  presented  to  Harris, 
tc^ether  with  an  order  for  $500  to  defray  the  inciden- 
tiJ  expenses  of  the  assembly.  The  secretary  ignored 
the  resolution  and  refused  to  pay  the  order,  under 
the  plea  that  the  members  were  not  legally  elected 
Among  the  grounds  on  which  the  secretary  declared 
the  election  illegal  was,  that  before  the  votes  were 
cast  the  governor  had  failed  to  take  a  census  of  the 
territory,  as  provided  in  the  organic  act;  this  the  lat- 
ter attributed  to  the  miscarriage  of  instructions  and 
blanks,  which  had  not  even  yet  arrived.**  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  clearly  the  auty  of  the  secretary,  as 
stated  in  that  act,  to  remain  in  the  territory  during  his 
tenure  of  oflSce.  Moreover,  the  judges  organized  and 
held  a  session  of  the  supreme  court  before  any  time  or 
place  was  appointed  for  such  session  by  the  executive 
or  legislative  authorities,  and  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shielding  the  secretary.  On  the  26th  Brigham 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  court,  asking  their  opinion 
as  to  his  duty  with  reference  to  the  organic  act,  which 
required  that  the  governor  should  take  care  that  the 
laws  were  faithfully  executed,  and  that  the  secretary 
should  reside  within  the  territory.     No  answer  was 

returned;  and  after  the  district  attorney  had   been 

• 

BMet  at  sach  places  and  on  such  day  as  the  governor  shall  appoint,  but  that 
thereafter  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  conducting  elections,  and  the  day  for 
the  opening  of  the  regular  sessions,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

*^mtL  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  p.  »9. 

'In  a  letter  to  Willard  Richards,  president  of  the  council,  and  W.  W. 
Flwlpe,  speaker  of  the  representatives,  dated  Sept.  25,  1851,  Harris  declares 
the  election  illegal  on  the  grounds — Ist.  That  no  census  had  been  taken;  2d. 
Hilt  the  governor's  proclamation  was  faulty  in  form  and  substance;  3d. 
That  'aliens  voted  indiscriminately  with  American  citizens,  and  those  recog- 
niaed  aasuch  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico;'  4th.  Tiiat  'aliens  acted  as  ofiQccn 
at  the  polls,  and  were  elected  to  ofDce;'  5th.  That  *  ofiiccrs  not  authorized  to 
be  chosen  were  voted  for  and  c-Iected;*  0th.  That  le^l  and  timely  notice  of 
ttie  election  was  not  given;  7th.  That  the  time  and  place  for  the  first  meet- 
ing were  not  duly  appointed.  IJouse  Ex.  JJoc.^  32d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  25, 
pp.  25-6.  Albert  Carrington  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  representatives,  and 
Jmum  Cra^iin  eergeant-at-arms;  Howard  Coray  secretary  of  the  council,  and 
Wm  H.  Kimhidl  ■ergeant-at-arms.  Uiaht  Jour,  Leg'ml,,  1851-2,  pp.  5,  40. 
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ordered  to  file  a  petition,  in  which  the  reque&t  was 
couched  in  legal  form  and  phrase,  no  ftirther  action 
was  taken.  Finally,  on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
secretary,  and  judges  Brandebury  and  Brocchus,  set 
forth  for  Washington ,  taking  with  them  the  territorial 
st'al,  the  records,  documents,  and  funds,  which  were 
returned  to  the  proper  authorities,**     On  the  follow- 


Territobul  Sku- 


"  Yoxn^t  Dtipateh  to  rMmort.  in  HonK  Br.  Doe.,  32d  Coog.  Irt  S 
V.  no.  •23,  pp.  2S-32.  ^c-c  qIm  O'lah  Ktrlg  Retordt,  MS.,  2t0-fil.  Staili_ 
raj'B  that  on  their  return  Harris  nnil  faU  colleagues  pnbliahed  an  aoeaim< 

tho  nutter,  renurkin^  'thatpolvgamy  moDopol^ed  kll  the  women,  which  ai 

i;  very  iQcoarcnicnt  for  the  feUVrjl  offii-vn  to  reside  lliere.'  This  reni^^k  iiii- 
friistcd  the  authorities,  and  the  officials  met  with  a  cool  reception  at  Waihino- 
tou.  Roebf  iltmtilaia  Saint'.  '2"-9.  Their  official  report  wiU  be  found  u 
Jlou-'f  Ex.  Do-.,  3-M  Col]  ■.  Ist  Scss.,  v.  no.  2j,  pp.  S-22.  The  prinL-ip*] 
charge  iiUcgcd  against  the  Monnon^iius  that  a  citizen  of  Utica,  N.  T..  Damrd 
Jumes  Muuroe.  wlulc  uu  his  way  to  S.  L.  Citv,  was  murdered  by  one  of  tb« 
t-uXnts,  that  hid  remains  weri>  l>ni::^-liE  into  tbi<'  city  tmil  buried  without  aa  in- 
<i':est.  nnd  thnt  tlie  murderer  was  not  •irested.  There  is  no  proof  of  Ois 
atiit^jmtut.  In  thu  Utah  £.irly  Rfr<jnlt,  MS.,  101-3,  we  have  a  syoopMSof 
r!;cir  report,  which  was  nftomaril  circulated  among  the  pe<^c.  The;  Jl^id 
tliat  tfaer  had  been  compelled  ti>  u-ith draw  in  eonseqa«ne«  of  the  Uwleas  eels 
mid  Eddiiious  ivudencicj  oi  llrijliuin  Young  and  the  majority  of  the  reaidcnta, 
;i;^t  the  Mormon  vhurvh  over^liadoweil  and  controlled  the  opinioDs,  aetinu, 
property,  find  lives  of  it«  mimbcn — di^poaing  of  the  ]niblie  umda  on  its  own 
ttniu,  c- 11111)/  aii.l  istciu^-  m>>Qey  at  trill,  openly  tani.'tioninA  polyganiy,  ti- 
aotiiif  tithr«  from  mcTi!lvr>  ami  onF'ri.'ua  tare*  from  non-mcmben,  penetiatiag 
and  stlperviiin^  social  and  business  circles,  and  requiring  iotplicit  obediaaoi 
:■.■  tiic  t'-.iiaci!  if  iLi>  .ji.tLr^li  ;isa  di:;y  I'.-ram^vinttoall  the  oUigationi cf  mor 
nlity.  liocicty.  allegiance,  oud  law.  Un  the  otber  side,  we  haro  in  /</.,  IW- 
I.~-!J,  a  copy  of  the  letter  a'ldressed  l<y  Bri^ham  to  the  preeident.  Alia  i*- 
vicwinsh^  proceeding  and  poliey  since  taking  the  oath  irf  office,  tfaeeowBor 
saya:  'Mr  Harris  inforuKtl  me.  in  a  i-onveraation  which  I  bad  with  hiin,  ttet 
he  bad  priTate  iatirni'tiiir.!  desi^-n-'d  tor  no  eye  but  his  own,  tu  wateb  trtn 
moTement.  and  n>.>t  i<uy  »ni  any  funils  unless  the  same  shonld  be  strictly  l^jtu, 
according  to  hi;  »wu  jud^iin'Eii. '     lie  >tiit<i  tliat  thereare  none  more  friendlj 
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ing  day  the  l^slative  assembly  signed  a  memorial 
praying  that  the  vacancies  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible 
from  residents  of  the  territory."  Meanwhile,  to  pre- 
vent further  derangement,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  territorial  records,  Willard  Richards  was  tempo- 
rarily appointed  secretary. 

The  successors  to  the  runaway  officials  were  Laza- 
rus H.  Reid  of  New  York,  who  was  appointed  chief 
justice;  Leonidas  Shaver,  who  succeeded  Brocchus; 
and  as  secretary,  Benjamin  G.  Ferris.  The  new 
officials  enjoyed  but  a  brief  tenure  of  office.  After 
remaining  in  Utah  for  about  a  year,  Reid  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1855.^  Shaver  re- 
tiring to  rest  one  night,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was 
found  dead  in  his  room  next  morning,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  an  unfounded  rumor  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
on  account  of  a  supposed  difficulty  with  the  governor.*^ 
Secretary  Ferris,  after  a  six  months'  residence,  pro- 

toward  the  government  than  the  people  of  Utah,  that  tliey  revere  the  const!- 
tation,  seek  to  honor  the  laws,  and  complain  only  of  their  non-execution,  and 
the  ftbose  of  power  at  the  hands  of  those  intrusted  with  them.  Ho  states 
that  Brocchus  had  never  even  been  in  his  district,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
Ho  interests  were  concerned,  it  would  have  })een  quite  as  well  if  neither  the 
judjras  nor  the  secretary  had  troubled  themselves  to  cross  the  plains.  *  What 
sood  and  subetantial  reason  can  bo  given  that  the  x>coplu  of  this  tonitoiy 
ihoiild  be  deprived,  for  probably  near  a  year  to  come,  of  a  Hupremo  court,  of 
the  official  BeaX  of  a  secretary  of  state,  of  the  oihcial  publication  of  tiio  laws, 
ind other  matters  pertaining  to  the  office  of  sccrct^iry  ?  Is  it  tiue  that oilicei-s 
caaun^  here  by  yirtae  of  any  anpointmcnt  by  the  president  have  private  in- 
structions that  so  far  control  tiieir  actions  an  to  iuduco  the  belief  that  their 
mttin  object  is  not  the  strict  and  legal  performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
bat  rather  to  watch  for  iniquity,  to  catch  at  shadow?,  and  make  a  man  *'an 
offiBnder  for  a  word,"  to  spy  out  our  liberties,  and  by  manifold  misreprcsenta- 
tioDs  seek  to  prclndice  the  minds  of  the  people  agaimst  us  ?  If  sni;h  is  the 
CMC,  better,  far  oetter,  would  it  be  for  n?  to  livo  under  the  organization  4.>f 
oar  provisiinial  government,  and  entirely  depending  upon  our  own  resources, 
m  we  haye  hitherto  done,  until  such  time  as  wc  can  be  admitted  as  a  state.' 
A  copy  of  the  report  will  be  found  in  ffoiute  Ex.  Doc,  32d  Cong.  1st  Scss.,  v. 
na  25,  pp.  28-32.    It  is  also  mentioned  in  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  ISol,  p.  136. 

*•  Utak^Jwr,  LegisL,  1851-2,  p.  53;  riist.  li.  Tom/jv,  MS.,  1851,  p.  109. 

^  At  hit  home  in  Bath,  Steuben  co..  Waiters  The  Morm.  Prophr.t,  25;  in 
bii  40th  year.  Richardt^  Incidents  In  Utah  Hint,  MS.,  5. 

^ Stenhause's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  279.  Bngham  said  of  him:  'One 
of  oar  jodg^  Jndge  Shaver,  has  been  here  durlug  the  winter,  and,  ns 
iw at  he  is  known,  nc  is  a  straightforward,  judicious,  upright  man.*  Tlie 
haidi  of  tiie  church  took  groat  pains  to  investigate  the  majicr,  and  came  to 
the  oondasioa  that  '  he  had  died  of  some  disease  of  the  head.  *  Sec  Rlhanh* 
IneiderUs  in  Utah  Hist,,  MS.,  78.  Beadle,  L>/e  in  Utnh,  170,  says  that  the 
MormoDB  believed  him  to  be  .on  opium-cater,  and  that  he  died  from  being 
suddenly  deprived  of  that  drag. 
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cee-ieJ  t-:  Califinia.  The  Leir  baich  jf  officials 
-srere.  a^  z'zA^z  ;;:i?i:?e.  JoLn  F.  KinurT:  ass^r-^iate 
j'ici:-r5.  GeiriTT  P.  Stile?  SiZii  W.  W  r^mn^jond :  and 
s^ir-riarv.  Al:i.:r.  W.  B^^Tir:.  "s*!:  "Brere  appointed 
:r.  :^5-i-5.  <Jf  these.  Srlle^  a^d  Babhirt  were  Mor- 
Hior.s.  :h:i:i:h  th-E:  fimer  -s^a^  r.r-T  ir.  hanLony  with 
the  jrie5th'»i.  ai:d.  a?  •s'e  shall  s^ee.  Kinney  and 
DruriiL'.LG  play  a  promiLent  iiarr  in  the  history  of 
the  2A:\t5. 

Althitizh  there  "srere  ::  •  r-Li?  ^Therewith  to  pav 
the  i::e:..oers.  the  sessions  -.z  :he  le^lslattire  were  con- 
tinued, 'n-ith  •:  ':-as::naI  ad":umn:ents.  until  Februarv 
lrl'2.  v.hen  a  st-e :•::/.  sessirn  ^s-as  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ern :r,*-  ar.d  laste-i  ULtil  the  t  th  :•:  Mar^h-  The  laws 
TLacte-i  bv  the  a.^sen:clv  Ythe  state  ■::  Deseret  were 
■  :•:-  ".irel  t:  be  :-  f:r:e.  s:-  far  as  thev  did  not  e»>'^nflict 
T%-::h  thv  r^ar.:;-  aet-*^  0:her  laws  were  passed  rekt- 
ir.i'  t  "he  runishn'.ent  ■::'  :r"n;e.  the  organization  of 
.  .ur.s.  th.  adn:::.:st!ti::':n  vf  estates,  the  training  of  the 
::-l!:::a.  the  ir.o  rr^ratioc  -f  oitirs.  the  distribution  of 
I'jiiA^,  t*..r  :  :.s:rj:::'-n  :f  r.'ads.  bridges,  and  canals, 
a:.d  -u.h  matters  a.-?  lay  within  the  range  of  terri- 
toria!  Irr^W.hi:::..^  It  ^.as  determined  to  remove  the 
sit-  :f  the  '.arita:  fron:  Salt  Lake  City"  to  some 
point  in  the  Pahvai.  Valley,  and  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purr,   -v  selected  the  town  of  Fillmore. 

Meii:or:a*-  :  ■  congress  were  also  adopted,  one  of 
'•vhioh  asked  that  j-r  vision  be  made  for  the  construc- 
t:  n    'f  "'a  national  oeritral  railroad  from  some  eligible 

ii-t  ":*  the  Mississippi    or  Missouri  River  to  San 
':*.  J  ■,  Sar:  Fra:*cisoo.  Sacramento.  Astoria,  or  such 
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*•  A«  ::.*  4-.'  lays  illjv^i  :y  the  zTxd:  ^ci  were  abont  to  expire,  and 
i-r.'.er  :.:..r  v^s  :^.--.zv  1  ::r  -.r'e  ^;::.rlen:s  ci  the  oeceuuy  baaxnea  of  th* 
B'.A'lz.      >*:-    ;rv  ::  •  r-:l5..T.arl:-.  *^  T'sA,  Jcmt.  LfgiaL,  1851-2.  166l 

••liT  j.il:  rvi.::--:  ■'.  arrr:,v^:  tV:.  4.  Is^!.  Ctak,  AtU  LegUi.  (ed.  1886). 
105.     ' 

"Thcy^:::*<-f:-Li:ar-:^,  .! :-.  /:>•«?.  led.  ISM),  120-232.  «ItiaqiMt- 
tionable.'  fciy=  Kic-jri-  ii  Lis  /;i»'.  /.■..•"■.:>riM  <^f  Ctak,  MS.,  8,  *  wbethcr  any 
cf  the  sifUr  :-:r:.:-  :  i<..3  i.;tl  a  <.M-ie  of  hkwi  framed  by  its  own  legiaiatan  thai 
would  C'-m^are  fav-iraKy  with  th<»e  enacted  during  this  warion.' 

**  The  foondation  tor  a  etate-houM  wai  laid  in  S.  L.  City  BmgiL  1,  1861. 
UtaS  Early  Rwardf,  MS..  133. 
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other  point  on  or  near  the  Fax^ific  coast  as  the  wisdom 
of  your  honorable  body  may  dictate."  The  memorial- 
ists stated  that  for  want  of  proper  means  of  transport 
about  five  thousand  persons  had  perished  on  the  dif- 
ferent routes  within  the  three  preceding  years;  that 
there  was  no  great  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Diego;  that 
at  various  points  on  the  route  iron,  coal,  and  timber 
were  abundant;  that  on  the  completion  of  the  line 
the  entire  trade  of  China  and  the  East  Indies  would 
pass  through  the  United  States;  and  that  the  road 
would  consolidate  the  relations  of  the  country  with 
foreign  powers  in  times  of  peace,  and  furnish  means 
of  defence  in  times  of  war."  In  1854  a  second  memo- 
rial was  presented,  stating  the  opinion  of  the  Mor- 
mons as  to  the  best  route  for  an  overland  railroad, 
and  a  demonstration  was  held  in  favor  of  the  project, 
the  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  attending  en  masse. 
In  the  preceding  year  congress  had  also  been  peti- 
tioned to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  some  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi  or 
Missouri  to  a  suitable  port  on  the  Pacific. 

As  early  as  April  1849  Captain  Howard  Stansbury, 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  had  been  ordered  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  an  exploration  of  its 
valley,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad.  Among  his  party  was  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Gunnison,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
astronomical  department.  Before  reaching  Salt  Lake 
City  the  captain  was  infonned  that  no  survey  would 
be  permitted,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  his  life 
would  be  in  danger  should  he  attempt  it.  Giving  no 
heed  to  these  warnings,  he  at  once  called  on  Brigham, 
aware  that  if  the  good-will  of  the  governor  were  not 

•■  A  copy  of  the  memorial  will  bo  fotmd  in  TuUidge*s  Life  of  Ycntng,  213- 
14;  Smiihri  Rim,  Progrtu^  and  Travels,  22.  For  other  memorials  passed  dur- 
ing the  eeenoDS  of  1851-2,  see  Utah,  Acta  Ltgial.  (ed.  1855),  401-5. 
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obtained  every  obstaelL.  .sh^rt  "f  ••{.•eii  resistance,  would 
be  thrown  in  his  way,  that  n-.ithL-r  pn- visions  nor  lab«^r 
Vould  be  turn:-h->  J,  ai.d  that  no  inf-  'Hiiation  would  be 
ad-.rdeJ.  At  t:r."?t  Bii_^L:i::.  •leniurreil.  IK-  wa>  sur- 
M-i<ed.  !.e  --aid.  t:.at  tl:-.-  vallev  should  l:»e  thu>  invaded 
-.•  ?:oi:  a:\er  th.  Mor!i:on>  had  -rstablishevl  their  set- 
tlvUir:!it>:  hv  ha'i  Vieard  •■•!'  the  t-xpedition  :^iu^.■e  its 
departure-  n\'::.  Fort  Ltavenw-.-rth.  and  the  entire  cora- 
liiunity  wa>  aiixious  to  kii- w  what  wa>  the  j»urpK»se  of 
iIik:  irvveriiiiiviit.  M-r-reovcr.  an  attache  oi  General 
Wilson,  the  newly  appointeil  Indian  a^rent  tor  Cali- 
K«rnia,  wh^se  traiii  iiad  passed  through  the  citv  a  few 
days  bt-tV-re.  ria-.l  boastevl  that  the  general  was  author- 
ized ti»  expel  the  M'jrniO!;5  fr-.-m  the  territorv.  Thev 
supposed,  there tbrv.  that  the  arrival  of  the  two  partie3 
was  a  '..Tioerud  m  -veuie:.:.  and  that  Stansburv  was 
sv!.:  :'  1  the  purp-s-:  of  dividing  the  land  into  town- 
-h*:i>  aii'i  ^vOTi"!>.  and  •■:'  r.-siablishinir  thereto  the 
.. !ai:i>  ■  f  g<.  vr.  ri.Li.ri.t.  Upon  all  these  subjects  Brig- 
:.:t:ii  w:i-  undvrivel.  a!.d.  the  trut  •►bject  i'f  the  expe- 
dition brr::,^:  vxi-luine-.i.  hv  laid  the  matter  before  the 
•-■•uncil.  ^>tai.sbvirv  was  th:n  iiir'Tmel  that  the  au- 
tht.  rities  werr  w».h  pl-a^ed  with  the  proposed  explora- 
tion, that  th-y  had  theii-selves  c*:>nteniplated  such  a 
!:.casurc.  but  •-■••u:«i  i.-.-t  yet  :\dord  the  exj:»ense,  and 
t:.:\i  thev  wouli  ■  heertuhv  render  all  the  assistance 
::.  ::.T:r  i-'we!.- 

A:>'-!  vx{!.'ri:.^:  a  r.ute  t-  Fon  Hall,  and  making 
:•.  rv.  !.:.'  i--aii''.  •■:  Cache  Va'lev  and  the  western  shore 
::"..'.  !.ik'-.  Stansburv  a:,  i  his  men  returned  to  Salt 
Lr»k.  Cry.  ::!:'i  :hrre  p:t-std  :hr  winter  of  1S49-50. 
r».:i::.^  :'..>  vii.t-^r  Lieut-: :.ai.:  Gunnison  gathered 
::  -:  :  :';.r  ■...arvriai  :' -r  hi-  well-known  book  on  the 
M  r::-.:>.  -:   :iA-    i..  st  valuable  and  impartial 

w.  rks  v^:  '  \-  iiv';^,i  i-v  a  _:e!.::le  writer.** 
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Early  in  the  spring  the  captain  and  his  staff  again 
took  the  field,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  were  engaged 
in  surveying  both  sides  of  Bear  River  Bay,  Gunni- 
son with  several  of  the  men  being  out  in  a  storm  all 

1BS7,  The  first  six  chapters  of  this  work  arc  mainly  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  valley  of  G.  S.  Lake,  the  civil  and  theocratic  system  of  the  Mormons, 
and  the  tenets  of  the  Mormon  church.  In  chapter  vi.-vii.,  which  complete 
the  first  part,  we  have  an  interesting  description  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
settlers,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  priesthood.  The  second  part  contains  a 
■ketch  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  Mormonism.  Unlike  most  writei-s  on 
this  topic,  Mr  Gunnison  appears  to  have  given  the  subject  some  thought. 
'This  treatise  on  the  faith  and  condition  of  the  Mormons,*  he  says,  'results 
from  a  careful  observation  of  that  strange  and  interesting  people  during  more 
than  a  j'ear's  residence  among  them  in  an  official  capacity.  The  writer  has 
undertaken  neither  the  task  of  criticism  nor  controversy.  His  aim  is  not  *'to 
■hoot  folly  as  it  flics,"  but  to  let  folly  tire  on  its  own  pinions,  and  reason  re- 
gain its  sway  over  erratic  feeling,  when  the  mists  of  prejudice  on  one  side 
and  of  fanaticism  on  the  other  are  dispelled  by  the  light  of  knowledge.  For 
those  who  desire  facts  in  the  history  of  humanity  on  which  to  indulge  in  re- 
flection, is  this  offered.'    The  book  is  dedicated  to  Captain  Stansbury. 

An  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  LuKt  of  Utah^  including  a 
Jhteription  of  its  Oeographf/f  Natural  Iligtory,  and  Minerals,  and  an  Analysis 
4^  its  Waters;  withan  Authentic  Account  of  the  Mormon  Settlement,  Illustrated 
fty  numerous  beautiful  plates  from  draicings  taken  on  the  spot.  Also  a  Recon- 
noisaance  of  a  New  Route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  two  large  and  accu- 
rate maps  of  that  region.  By  Howard  Stansbury,  Captain  Corps  Topographical 
Engineers,  U.  S,  Army,  Philadelphia,  1855,  The  first  six  chapters  of  this 
work  contain  an  account  of  the  captain's  journey  to  the  valley  of  G.  S.  Lake, 
■ad  of  the  explorations  mentioned  above.  Travelling,  as  ho  did,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  gold-fever,  his  narrative  is  full  of  interest.  Leaving  the 
Tilley  oi  Warm  Spring  Branch  near  Fort  Laramie  on  July  19,  1S49,  ho  writes: 
'We  passed  to-day  the  nearly  consumed  fragments  of  about  a  dozen  wagons 
that  nad  been  broken  up  and  burned  by  their  owners;  and  near  them  was 
piled  up  in  one  heap  from  six  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  bacon,  thrown  away 
n>r  want  of  means  to  transport  it  farther.  Boxes,  bonnets,  trunks,  wagon- 
wheels,  whole  wagon-bodies,  cooking  utensils,  and  in  fact  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  household  lumiture,  were  found  from  place  to  place  along  the  prairie, 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason. '  Two  days  later  he  found  the  road  strewn 
with  immense  quantities  of  white  beans,  which  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
oat  of  the  wagons  by  the  sackful,  their  owners  being  tired  of  carrying  them 
ffeither,  or  afraid  to  eat  thbm  from  danger  of  cholera.  Crossing  a  spur  of  the 
Bed  Battcs  on  the  27th,  he  says:  *lo-day  we  find  additional  and  melan- 
choly evidence  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  arc  ahead  of  us. 
,.J&Bi  iron  and  steel,  large  blacksmith's  anvils  and  bellows,  crowbars, 
drflls,  augers,  gold- washers,  chisels,  axes,  lead,  trunks,  spades,  ploughs,  large 
nindstoneSy  baking-ovens,  cooking-stoves  without  number,  Kcgs,  barrels, 
nanoess,  clothing,  bacon,  and  beans  were  found  alon^  the  road  in  pretty  much 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  here  enumerated.  In  the  seventh  chapter 
is  a  description  of  the  settlements  and  industrial  condition  of  the  ^loruioua 
fai  the  winter  of  1S40-50,  together  with  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  polity 
of  the  state  of  Deseret.  In  the  remainder  of  the  volume  we  have  an  account 
of  Tarious  explorations  and  adventures  in  the  valley  and  on  the  return  jour- 
ney. In  the  appendices  are  tables  of  distances,  papers  on  zoulogy,  botany, 
geology,  and  paleontology,  meteorological  observations,  and  chcini<jal  analyses 
of  mineral  waters.  The  work  is  well  written,  sketchy  and  entertaining  in 
■tjle,  and  impartial  in  its  comments  on  the  Moimons.  A  German  edition  of 
it  on  a  smaller  scale  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1854,  entitled  iJie  Mor- 
H]R.UxiJL    30 
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nicrht  in  the  mud-flats  on  the  eastern  shore.  On  the 
rjth  of  August  Stansburr  had  completed  his  survey, 
\vhi«:h  included  Great  Salt  Lake  with  its  islands,  Lake 
Utah,  the  Jordan,  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  his 
observations  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than  five 

rncnen — An*udiUn(2*n,  dU  F-l'^%C'^'irf^  \^r^d  d*r  ^ro#e  Sfdznee^  nebst  finer 
Ii<^:\r«'r-ur,j  dtr  Aii-^-^cj'-'Ur'.r — .v--.?.^  «•;•/  d'fr  i^^frtMOMiar  Abfmeutr  dtr 
A-ifira''.i':rurijfn  ncurh  J  :ifn  O^jrr.d'ri  G^-Khud^rt  auf  cukt  Cnt^mchunff* 

Among 
book,  isav  l<  mencionod 


Among  other  works  coverinz  abcut  the  same  period  a«  Lieut  Gnnnison'i 

i  iLe  io:i  jwis  *:   THk  Jlcmcrj,  cr  L-ziter-d-.ry  Saintt: 


of  it  of  an  oridr.al  cl.araot€r  an  i  so  where  el«  existing.  It  is  written  with 
marked  abili:y.  an  i  in  a  sriri:  o:  cx:ee::n^  I'^me*!,  though  taking  deciJedly 
Rn  anti-Monn-.n  view.  Yc:  the  a-:::  ir&iys:  'It  pngsenu  the  history  of  Jowph 
5»ni;:j.  a  jreit  irnK-stor  or  a  jrt^:  visi.-narv.  perhaps  both,  but  in  cither  <^a^»o 
cc  o:  tho  TT.jsz  rtn^arkji!-?  i--:r5:r.«  who  iias  appeared  on  the  fta^  of  the 
I- .-rid  ::i  ir.cdcm  tim-.s."     Ir.  ::.o  :;-r:li  tdiii.'n.  'the  whole  of  t}ie  doctrinal 


O 


not  appear,  but  the  studvr.:  with  ibis  U>:>k  and  that  of  Mackav's  before  nim 
V'Xin  iiiiwOvcrs  thit  the  :>n:>.r  is  taken  alm-.^st  verbatim  from  tlic  latter,  and 
withou:  a  word  of  crt-iiT.     Sm-^k-.r  e\:ier.:ly  worked  at  so  much  a  dav  for 


ar:iv.-ii  r^t  1 ':.!::. y. -a.  !•.•?  l-ir:'.:  '..»:o  ■  :  t.-L-  writer,  in  1S16.  He  also  knew  3Jar- 
fin  U.ir:  is.  C'livcr  Cow.iory.  ;.:;  ".  ■;  t'.^rs  .f  the  Urst  converts  He  was  editori- 
al'.y  c .rir-o itf  1  with  iLo  li'- y  ■  .>  •".:•'  whe::  the  book  of  Mormon  was  printe«l 
in  x'liK'  •  '/i>2 1.-:  that  jourLil.  H:>  1  \\-ii  i*  puMisVied  for  the  pnrixMe  of  proving 
Josep}'.  .^:i.;:h  an  in-iT-v>t'"'r nv.d  t*.:e  l->. k  «.:"  Mormon  a  fraad.  The  autoor  has 
ability,  and  is  ac--.:=ton^.d  town:::!,;:  he  b.as  done  his  work  well.     He  em- 


ot  the  Mormons  from  tiio  v:.:::i;y  i<:  t:io  wr.tcr  s  home;  but  up  to  Uu 
and  not  i<jr jetting  that  it  15  the  pKa  uf  an  advtxate  rather  tluui  the 
of  a  jadje,  it  may  be  calleJ  a  drst- class  authority. 
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thousand  square  miles."  He  then  resolved  to  search 
out  on  his  return  journey  some  practicable  route  to 
the  southward  of  South  Pass,  though  a  part  of  it 
lay  through  the  territory  where  Sioux,  Blackfoot, 
Snake,  and  Utah  were  used  to  meet  in  conflict.     Dis- 

Ssing  of  his  wagons  and  spare  instruments  to  the 
ormons,  by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
escort,  he  bade  them  a  kindly  farewell,  and  returned 
by  way  of  Bridger's  and  Cheyenne  passes  to  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  route  recommended  by  Stansbury  for  the  portion 
of  a  transcontinental  railroad  between  the  Missouri, 
near  Independence,  and  Salt  Lake  City  was  by  way 
of  the  Kepublican  fork  and  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte;  thence  by  way  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  and 
skirting  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Black  Hills  to 
the  Laramie  Plains;  thence  crossing  the  north  fork  of 
the  Platte  to  South  Pass;  thence  by  way  of  Bear 
River  Valley  to  Fort  Bridger;  from  that  point  by 
way  of  Black  Fork  and  turning  the  Uintah  Range 
to  the  Kamas  prairie,  whence  the  route  to  the  capital 
lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Timpanogos.*® 

In  1853  Gunnison,  who  had  now  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  was  ordered  to  survey  a  route 
farther  to  the  south,  by  way  of  the  Huerfano  River 
and  the  pass  of  Coochetopa;  thence  through  the  val- 
leys of  the  Grand  and  Green  rivers;  thence  to  the 
vegas  de  Santa  Clara  and  the  Nicollet  River;  thence 
northward  on  a  return  route  to  Lake  Utah,  from 
which  point  he  was   to  explore  the   most  available 

i^StaDsbniy'B  field-work  is  thus  summarized:  1.  The  selection  and  meas- 
uemeDt  of  a  base-line  6  miles  in  length;  2.  The  erection  of  24  principal 
triangnlatioo  stations;  3.  The  survey  of  G.  S.  Lake,  the  shore-line  of  which 
\b  ateted  at  291  miles;  4.  The  survey  of  the  islands,  96  miles;  5.  The  sur- 
Tev  of  Lake  Utah,  76  miles;  6.  The  survey  of  the  Jordan  and  some  of  its 
tnbatariet,  50  miles,  making  in  all  513  miles;  7.  The  observations  from  dif- 
ferent triaogolar  stations  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  G.  S.  Lake 
to  the  eoathem  boondary  of  the  v^lcy  of  Lake  Utah.  Exped.  to  Valley  of  G. 
8.  Lake,  216. 

••/rf.,  227,  261-3;  Ourmison^a  The  Mormons,  152.  There  is  little  differ- 
enoe  in  the  line  of  route  laid  down  by  either.  Stansbury  suggests  that  from 
Kamaa  prairie  the  road  might  fork,  one  branch  descending  the  Wasatch 
Sange  by  the  Golden  Pass,  and  the  other  following  the  Timpanogos  Valley. 
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passes  and  cafions  of  the  Wasatch  Range  and  South 
JPass.  The  party  included  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beck- 
with,  R.  H.  Kern  as  topographer  and  artist.  Sheppard 
Homans  astronomer,  I)r  James  Schiel  surgeon  and 
geologist,  F.  Creutzfeldt  botanist,  J.  A.  Snyder  as- 
sistant topographer,  a  number  of  emploj'^s,  and  an 
escort  of  mounted  riflemen  in  charge  of  Captain  R. 
!M.  Morris.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  party  was 
encamped  on  the  Sevier  River,  flfteen  or  eighteen 
miles  from  the  point  where  it  discharges  into  the  lake 
of  that  name,  and  on  the  following  day  Gunnison 
started  out  to  explore  the  lake,  accompanied  by  Kern, 
Creutzfeldt,  the  guide,  and  a  corporal  with  six  men  of 
the  escort,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  under  Captaia 
Morris,  proceeding  up  the  river  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  The  followinor  dav  several  m«n  of  Morris' 
detachment  were  sent  to  ascertain  whether  a  route 
were  practicable  northward  from  that  point  to  Great 
Salt  Lake.  While  the  men  were  vet  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  camp,  the  corporal  came  running  toward  theui, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  and  sinking  to  the  ground, 
gasped  out  a  few  broken  sentences,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  Gunnison  and  his  party  had  been  mas- 
sacred by  Indians,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  was 
the  onlv  survivor.  ^lorris  at  *once  ordered  his  men 
to  arm  and  mount,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  on  his 
wav  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster;  meanwhile  a  second 
member  of  Gunnison's  escort  reached  camp  on  horse- 
back, and  two  other  survivors  came  in  later. 

Gunnison  had  encamped,  with  no  thought  of  dan- 
ger, in  a  sheltered  nook  under  the  river  bank,  where 
wood  and  pasture  were  abundant.  He  was  aw^are  that 
a  larjre  band  of  Pah  Utes  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  their  camp-fires  had  been  seen  daily  since  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Sevier.  A  recent  quarrel  with 
an  emigrant  band  had  resulted  in  the  killing  of  one  of 
the  natives  and  the  wounding  of  two  others,  but  they 
had  made  no  raids  on  the  5lormon  settlements,  and 
peace  had  recently  be^-n  confirmed  at  a  parley  held 
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■with  some  of  them  by  an  agent  of  Brigham.  At 
daybreak  all  arose  and  prepared  for  their  day's  work, 
but  while  seated  quietly  at  breakfast  the  men  were 
startled  by  a  volley  of  rifles,  a  flight  of  arrows,  and 
the  yells  of  a  band  of  Pah  Utes,  who  had  crept,  under 
cover  of  the  bushes,  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of 
the  spot.  The  surprise  was  complete.  In  vain  Gun- 
nison, running  forth  from  his  tent,  called  out  to  them 
that  he  was  their  friend.  He  fell,  pierced  by  fifteen 
arrows,  and  of  the  rest  only  four  escaped,  after  being 
pursued  for  several  hours  by  the  Indians." 


SiTK  OP  THE  OUNNISOH  UABaACBB. 


When  Captain  Morris  reached  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  no  bodies  were  found.  There  was  hope, 
therefore,  that  others  were  still  alive,  and  a  signal-tire 
was  lighted  to  assure  them  of  safety ;  but  all  the  night 
long  no  response  was  heard,  nor  any  sound  save  the 
howling  of  wolves.  Still  the  men  remained  at  their 
post,  though  not  more  in  number  than  the  party  that 
had  been  massacred.  At  daylight  the  corpses  were 
discovered,  and  though  none  were  scalped,  they  were 
mutilated  with  all  the  atrocity  common  to  the  most 
savage  tribes.  Some  of  them,  among  whom  was  that 
of  Captain  Gunnison,  had  their  arms  hacked  off  at  the 


"  One  of  tha  EarviTon  traa  thrown  from  bis  horse  ii 
kj  for  aeveral  boon,  the  Indiaos  paaeing  biu  on  evci 
tifL  Expior.  aitd  Svrvtgt,  ii.  74. 
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elbow,  their  entrails  cut  open  and  torn  by  wolves,  and 
were  in  such  condition  that  they  were  buried  where 
they  lay.  It  is  related  that  Gunnison's  heart  was  cut 
out  while  he  was  vet  alive,  and  that  it  was  so  full  of 
blood  that  it  bounded  on  the  ground. 

By  many  the  Gunnison  massacre  has  been  and  is 
still  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Mormons;  and  it 
has  even  been  asserted  that  Mormons,  disguised  as 
Indians,  were  among  those  who  committed  the  deed. 
Here  we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  hundreds  of  defam- 
atory stories  which  have  been  told  about  the  Mormons 
from  the  beginning.  In  this  instance  not  only  is  there 
no  valid  proof  against  them,  but  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances pointing  in  the  opposite  direction,"  one 
of  them  being  that  among  the  slain  was  a  Mormon 
guide.  The  Gunnison  massacre  was  brought  on  by 
gentiles;  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  killing  of  the 
Pah  Ute  by  California  emigrants.  As  no  compensa- 
tion had  been  made  to  his  tribe,  they  avenged  them- 
selves, as  was  their  custom,  on  the  first  Americana — 
for  thus  thev  termed  all  white  men,  other  than  Mor- 
mons — whom  the}'  found  in  their  territory.**     The 

**  A  fall  acconnt  of  Gonnison^s  rarrey,  prepared  mainly  bj  himidf,  and  ol 
the  massacre  will  be  found  in  Btchc\lK9  RfporUy  in  Id.,  ii.  Lieut  Beckvith 
writes:  'The  statement  whicli  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  or  been  copied 
in  various  newspapers  of  the  country*,  since  the  occorience  of  theae  aad  erenta, 
charging  the  Mormons  or  Mormon  aothontiea  with  instigating  the  Tn-^*anii  to. 
if  not  actoally  aidin^;  them  in,  the  murder  of  Captain  Gannison  and  bia  aMo- 
ciates  is,  I  faielievc,  not  only  entirely  false,  but  there  is  no  accidental  circmn- 
stance  connected  with  it  affording  the  slightest  foundation  for  each  a  charge*' 
Captain  Morris,  in  his  official  report  to  the  adjutant-general,  aayi  w>#\tliinff 
al)out  the  Mormons  bein;;  implicated  in  the  matter.  See  Hcmae  Ex.  Doc^,  33a 
Cong.  Ist  Sess. ,  no.  IS,  pp.  5-As.  The  names  of  those  who  were  killed,  beaidcs 
Captain  Gunnison,  were  R.  II.  Kern,  F.  Creutzfeldt^  William  Potter,  a  Mor^ 
mon  guide,  privates  Caulticld,  Liptoote,  and  Mehrteens,  mounted  rifleincn,  and 
an  employ^  named  John  Bellows.  House  Ex.  Doe.,  33d  Cong.  1st.  Seat.,  na 
is.  pp.  G.  For  other  accounts  and  comments  on  the  Gonniaoa  maaMcre,  me 
MoUhaui^n,  TagclbucK  420-30;  Cart\ilho's  IncidnUa  qf  Tra^  19S-9;  5.  /l 
AUa,  June  %\  1854,  Nov.  11,  1857;  S.  F.  Herald^  May  7,  1855. 

^On  hearing  of  the  massacre,  Brigham  took  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
the  pru|)crty  and  the  disposal  of  the  bodies.  Gunnison  was  somewhat  of  a 
favorite  anion i;  t!ic  Mormons.  In  the  Dt^ertt  Xewn  of  Nov.  12,  IS^  where 
is  a  copy  of  Beckwith  s  report  of  the  massacre,  is  the  following:  'We  feel  te 
commiserate  deeply  with  the  friends  of  those  who  have  been  so  saddenly  and 
unexpccteilly  cut  off,  but  more  especially  with  the  wife  and  children  of  Gap- 
tain  Gunnison,  who  ^%-as  endeared  to  us  by  a  former  and  fondly  cherished 
acquaintanceship  iu  1S49-50,  while  he  was  en^n^ged  with  Captain  Howard 
Stansbury  in  the  survey  of  the  Groat  Salt  and  Utah  lakes.'    The  fbUowing  is 


^ 
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survey  of  which  Gunnison  was  placed  in  charge  was 
completed  by  Beckwith  and  the  other  survivors  of  the 

Sirty,  who  reached  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Nephi, 
ayson,  and  Provo. 

The  Mormon  maxim  with  regard  to  the  Indians 
was  that  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight  them. 
Hence  their  intercourse  with  the  Utes  and  Sho- 
shones  •*  was  generally  peaceable.^    They  taught  them 

a  ■worn  statement  from  the  private  journal  of  Anson  Call,  a  Mormon  residing 
in  Fillmore  City  in  1853,  and  in  1883  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizeiis  of 
Best  Bountifol,  Davis  co.:  '  From  Fillmore  to  the  site  of  the  Gnnnison  mas- 
Mere  is  about  35  miles.  The  settlements  were  in  a  state  of  alarm  on  account 
of  the  "Walker war,"  and  just  before  the  massacre  a  party  of  emigrants  from 
ICissouriy  on  their  way  to  California,  came  to  Fillmore.  During  their  stay 
they  made  many  threats  concerning  the  Indians,  and  declared  repeatedlv  that 
they  would  kill  the  first  one  who  came  into  their  camp.  I  remonstrated  with 
them  and  cautioned  them.  After  this  party  had  left,  I  learned  that  some  Ind- 
isns  around  had  gone  into  their  camp,  and  that  they  had  killed  two  of  them 
and  wounded  three  others.  This  so  enraged  the  Indians  that  nothing  short  of 
Uood  would  appease  their  wrath.  At  this  time  Capt.  Gunnison  and  his  ex- 
ploring party  came  along.  I  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  spoke  of  the 
exasperation  of  the  Indians.  He  expressed  deep  regret,  and  remarked:  **The 
Indians  are  sure  to  take  their  revenge. " '  Then  follows  an  accoimt  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Call  states  that  Captain  Gunnison's  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Fillmore.  At  Lieut  Beckwith's  request  he  furnished 
men  for  an  express  to  Brigham  with  news  of  the  massacre.  Utah  Co,  Sketches, 
MS.,  I63-a  Call's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Wells  in  his  Narr. ,  MS.,  15-19. 
Wells  states  that  Captw  Gunnison's  brother  at  first  believed  the  report  that 
the  Mormons  were  implicated,  and  met  Call  by  appointment  at  8.  L.  City. 
The  latter  produced  his  diary,  from  which  he  read  extracts,  and  after  a  full 
mvestiAation,  declared  himself  satisfied  that  the  Mormons  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  massacre.  F.  D.  Richards  says  that  ho  and  Erastus  Snow  rescued 
four  of  the  survivors  near  Cedar  Sprincs.  Hist.  Incidents  C(f  Utah,  MS.,  42-3. 

'^  Although  the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  tliis  period  very  numer- 
ous, the  wora  'Utahs'  was  commonly  applied  to  those  south  of  G.  S.  Lake, 
and  'Sboshones*  or  *  Snakes'  to  those  north  and  uest  of  the  lake,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  River.  The  Snakes  and  Utahs  were  both  Sho- 
shone tribes.    See  my  NcUive  liaees,  i.  passim. 

•^mchards"  Narr.,  MS,,  47;  WelW  Narr.,  ^IS,,  13;  Young's  Early  Expe- 
rieaee*,  MS.,  5-6.  In  the  latter  MS.  it  is  related  that  when  the  pioneers  en- 
tered Uie  valley  Indians  were  very  numerous,  but  that  the  only  trouble  which 
occurred  in  early  times  was  with  a  lame  and  vicious  savage  whom  the  Mor- 
mons named  'the  old  cripple.'  One  day  this  man  entered  Mrs  Young's  cabin 
dnrinff  her  husband's  abs^ce,  and  asked  for  some  biscuits.  She  gave  him  all 
that  ue  could  spare,  and  when  he  demanded  more  replied  that  she  had  none. 
The  Indian  then  strung  his  bow  and  threatened  to  shoot  her.  '  Wait  a  mo- 
menty'aaid  Mrs  Young,  *and  I  will  bring  more  biscuits.'  Stepping  into  an 
adjoining  shed,  she  let  loose  at  him  a  huge  uiastilT,  which  seized  him  by  the 
Iw,  ransing  hun  to  howl  with  pain.  Tlie  savage  now  gave  up  his  arrows, 
whereupon  his  wound  was  dressed  and  he  was  scut  about  his  business,  lie 
was  never  seen  again  in  that  neighborhood.  This  incident  is  also  related  in 
IMidge's  Women  o/Morm.,  442. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  by  whom  this  MS.  was  pre- 
Moted  to  me,  arrived  in  the  valley  on  the  24th  of  July,  1847,  with  the  pioneer 
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how  to  till  their  lands;  they  assured  them  that  they 
would  suffer  no  wron^Tf;  but  thev  also  told  them  that  if 
they  inflicted  wrong,  punishment  would  follow.  Xever- 
tholoss,  when  the  tide  of  gentile  emigration  set  in  for 
California,  outbreaks  among  the  Indians  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  troubles  caused  to  the  early 
settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley  in  1849-50  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year, 
a  ilisturbance  occurred  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, caused  by  a  party  of  emigrants,  who,  while  en- 
camped on  the  ^lalade  River,  shot  two  Shoshone 
women  as  thev  were  crossing  the  stream  on  horseback, 
stole  their  horses,  and  then  set  forth  on  their  journey. 
Thereupon  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  began  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  northern  settlements,  slaying  a 
^It>rmon  named  Campbell,  who  was  engaged  in  build* 
ing  a  saw-mill,  near  C)gden,  and  threatening  to  massa- 
cre the  inhabitants  of  that  villaore.  General  Eldredge 
of  the  Xauvoo  Iciijion,  bein^j  sent  with  a  detachment 
to  the  scene  of  action,  found  that  the  Shoshones  had 
moved  northward,  carr}'ing  off  a  number  of  horses 

hand,  and  encamped  near  the  present  site  of  Main  Street,  S.  I^  City.  Dar- 
ing uiy  Tiftit  to  I  tab,  in  Aupi^t  1n!4,  be  described  to  me  the  cabin  that  ha 
built  soon  after  hid  arrival  near  the  spoc  where  the  *  Beehive  *  later  stood. 
Its  roof  was  of  dirt,  and  its  dvv>nng  of  planks,  sawn  by  his  own  hands.  This 
was  the  drst  house  built  in  the  ci:y,  and  as  it  had  glass  for  windows,  was 
long  ci^nsiiervd  one  of  the  most  comfortable.  Around  this  residence  locust 
trees  wers  plantOKl,  but  only  t::v«$e  were  sared  which  were  covered  with 
buckets.  A:  the  time  of  ir.y  visit  I  found  Mr  Young  liring  at  his  countzy 
home,  within  two  or  tlirve  niLlcs  of  the  capiiaL  in  company  with  the  sldest 
of  his  three  wives.  Harriet  Pa^e  Whcx^Ier  Young,  a  natire  of  Hillsborouchc 
X.  IL.  who  was  IviptL'ed  iiito  the  faith  in  Feb.  1S96,  and  was  married  to  Uh 
ivnxo  at  Xauvcy>  in  1S44.  a  few  weeks  Ivfore  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith. 
The  house  wjs  loc^  and  narrow,  p -.-.inly  luilt  and  furnished,  indicating  no  sur- 

f'lus  of  this  worI.i'«  goods.  Mrs  Harrier  Young  is  the  heroine  of  the  story  rr- 
it«:d  above.  In  a  double  bri.k  b:>use  near  by  Uved  the  other  wives  of  Mr 
Youu^.  T::ey  were  hoaist,  gvX>i-::.i:zre\l.  crvvi ulcus  people,  and  were  thor- 
ou^L'.y  contested  «::h  t^eir  '..•':.  Their  simple  nc«ds  were  all  supplied;  their 
l^a  wi*  xuli\i  vith  hay.  a=i  the  yari  well  stocked  with  poultry.  All  ths 
wives  aJ..:rvs4evi  Lorciiro  as  'father,'  and  the  entire  party  seemed  to  form  oos 
patriarchal  :ar.::ly.  liviu^:  ou:ctIy.  harr'.ly.  ani  in  accordance  with  their  faith. 
At  this  date  Mr  Yoiiu^  *«  :a5  77  years  c :  apf?:  he  was  a  man  of  medinm  height, 
niddy,  and  vhe\r:.:l  ^:  c.^i'-tetian^^f,  '»:tl:  kir.dly  blue  eyes,  thin,  white,  curly 
locks,  and  e\«.'e;^' t :  .^r  a  <i ^ . .:  v'. -. .*■  :'*.:•. 5«.  sh : «» ci  little  trace  of  age.  He  said  that 
on  his  7«'th  Virth.'.ay  he  o -:utw  I  I'J'J  \\yizz  descenianta^  bet  had  since  lost 
tTK"  k  of  the  u  jLUiW-  re:  . .  >  ^  r^-j.  .1 .  h . '. .  1  r*.  - .  ll c  exrnnsed  a  wish  t  bat  the  doe- 
tritto  ef  iv!ypiv-.y  >ho:-.l.l  lcs:u.L:ii  i:i  t>.o  !:^ht  ox  the  old  icstaineat,  and  tht 
Imcs  Um  bar»  by  some  houes:  au.I  izv.ftirtial  inquirer. 
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and  cattle.  A  number  of  Utahs  were  on  the  ground, 
and  a  portion  of  them  were  made  prisoners  and  retained 
as  hostages,  the  tribe  being  advised  to  move  south 
to  their  usual  place  of  abode  and  avoid  ail  further  in- 
tercourse with  the  Shoshones.  Thus  the  matter  was 
settled  without  further  bloodshed.** 

No  serious  outbreaks  occurred  among  the  Indian 
tribes  during  1851-2,  though  emigrant  parties,  both 
Mormon  and  gentile,  were  sometimes  molested,®*  and 
in  October  of  the  former  year,  the  mail  for  California 
was  captured  within  a  few  days  after  leaving  Salt  Lake 
City~ 

During  1853  and  a  portion  of  the  following  year 
occurred  what  was  known  as  the  Walker  war,  in 
which  the  Mormons  suffered  serious  loss  of  life  and 
property  throughout  their  territory.  Walker,  a  fa- 
vorite chief  of  the  Utahs,  was  at  this  time  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  one  versed  in  all  manly  exercises,  an 
excellent  shot,  and  a  capital  judge  of  horse-flesh.  In 
addition  to  several  of  the  native  dialects,  he  could  con- 
verse fluently  in  Spanish,  and  make  himself  understood 
in  £nglish.  Long  before  the  advent  of  the  Mormons 
he  made  frequent  raids  into  the  Mexican  states,  where 
he  laid  the  people  under  contribution,  and  took  cap- 
tive persons  of  rank  and  condition  whom  he  held  to 
ransom.  When  setting  forth  on  one  of  these  forays 
be  was  attired  in  a  suit  of  the  finest  broadcloth,  cut 

^Deterti  Nfvcs^  Sept.  21,  1850;  Smith*s  Rise,  Progress  and  Trawls,  28. 
Smith  states  that  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  the  detachment  ascertiine^l  the 
eauM  of  the  ontbreak  from  some  friendly  Indians,  and  restored  peace  by  re- 
imbnraiiig  the  Shothones. 

*  When  near  a  branch  of  the  Loupe  fork  of  the  Platte,  Orson  Hyde  and 
hu  party  were  robbed  by  a  band  of  300  Pawnees,  the  plunder  amounting  to 
aboat  31  >000.  Frontier  uuardian,  Aug.  22, 1  Sol .  In  1 852  there  was  also  some 
troabla  in  Tooele  co.  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  a  comjian}'  of 
the  iM^on  waa  sent  there,  but  the  Indians  got  the  best  of  it,  carrying  away 
the  l^rmons*  cattle.   Wells'  Narr.,  MS.,  13. 

•*The  party  with  the  mail  left  S.  L.  City  on  Oct  1st,  and  reached  Goose 
Greek  on  the  6th.  Here  they  encamped  and  lighted  a  fire  for  the  first  ti  me.  In 
Ibe  morning,  when  ready  to  start,  200  or  300  Indians  made  their  apiK;ar>mee. 
and  pressedso  closely  on  the  mail-wagon  tliat  the  men  were  forced  to  aluiiidon 
it  end  retreat,  some  on  mules  and  soidc  on  foot,  keeping  up  a  fight  witli  tiie 
Indians  for  several  miles.  At  least  five  of  the  assailants  were  killed,  ^s'.  F. 
Alia,  "Sov.  2,  1851.  In  Id.,  June  2,  5,  1852,  are  rex)orts  of  murderb  commit- 
tod  by  Indians. 
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in  the  latest  fashion,  and  donned  a  cambric  shirt  and 
a  beaver  hat.  Over  this  costume  he  wore  his  gaudj 
Indian  trappings,  and  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
braves,  with  their  gayly  accoutred  steeds  and  em- 
broidered saddles  glittering  with  metal  ornaments,  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  Soldan  among  the  dusky 
Painims  of  the  west** 

At  first  Walker  received  the  exiled  saints  with 
open  arms,  gave  them  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  advised  them  where  to  establish  set- 
tlements, and  guarded  them  from  depredation.  But 
when  he  saw  that  they  had  occupied  his  choicest  lands; 
when  game  disappeared  from  the  ca&ons  and  moun- 
tain sides;  and  when  his  people  were  shot  down  with- 
out provocation,  and  their  cattle  stolen  by  bands  of 
emigrants,  his  friendship  turned  to  hate,  and  he  longed 
to  rid  himself  of  the  white  man.  On  the  17th  of 
July,  1853,  hostilities  broke  out,  and  continued  with 
little  interruption  until  winter.  During  this  year 
twelve  Mormons  were  killed  and  a  number  wounded; 
about  four  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  stoleui 
and  the  expense  incurred  in  building  forts  and  remov- 
ing settlements  amounted  to  $200,000.*  That  the 
loss  was  not  still  greater  was  due  to  the  vigilance  of 


*^  Richards  and  others  state  that  even  after  the  gold  disooTvry  Walker 
made  raids  into  California,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  about  the  year  1SI8,  tha 
people  tamed  out  en  masse  to  capture  him  and  his  band  in  their  larking 
place  among  the  mountains.  The  chief  qoietly  eecorod  their  hones  and 
trappings  at  dead  of  night  and  returned  vrith  them  to  Utah.  (Ttah  ilTofn, 
MS.,  8.     Wells,  Xarr.,  MS.,  17,  savs  that  Walker  did  not  inherit  the  chief- 


tdinsliip,  but  obtained  it  through  the  success  of  his  raids  into 
When  an  Indian  possessed  cattle  and  horses  enough  to  mount  and  feed  othen. 
he  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  big  man  among  the  Utaha,  and  thns  Walker 
obtiincd  his  prestige.  Ora,  now  dead,  was  the  head  chief  of  the  Ute  nntioBt 
auil  Uintah  vms  a  gn.*at  chief  among  the  Utahs. 

<^( iovemor's  message,  in  Ctah,  Jour.  Legist,,  1853-4, 121-2.  On  Joly  17th 
the  Utahs  made  a  raid  on  ^pringville,  but,  the  inhabitenta  being  forewnmed, 
no  d:image  was  done.  On  the  18th  Alexander  Keele,  who  was  on  aentiynesr 
Tayson.  was  shot  dead  by  Arapeen,  Walker*B  broUier.  The  Indians  then 
moved  up  Peteetueet  Canon,  firing  on  the  setUera  as  they  paseed.  On  ^ 
lOth  Col  Conover  started  from  Provo  «»'ith  150  men  to  assist  the  smaller  set- 
tlements. On  the  Kamo  day  the  savages  attempted  to  siuprise  the  settlement 
at  Pleasant  Creek,  and  stole  horses  and  cattle  at  Manti  and  Kephi.  On  tbs 
'JOth  the  guard  at  Nephi  was  fired  upon.  On  the  24th  CSark  Koberts  mid 
John  Berry  were  wounded  at  Pleasant  Creek,  while  on  their  way  to  Provn» 
in  charge  of  an  express.    On  the  23d  ConoTer  sent  forth  n  sooating  psi^ 
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the  governor,  for  in  the  spring  an  ^meute  had  already 
been  threatened,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
prompt  measures  of  Brigham,  who  visited  the  Indian 
camps  in  ()erson,  and  for  a  time  averted  the  outbreak. 
Among  the  causes  that  led  to  disturbance  with  the 
Utahs  was  the  presence  of  trading  parties  from  New 
Mexico,  who  supplied  the  Indians  with  horses,  fire- 
arms, and  ammunition,  often  taking  in  exchange  Indian 
women  and  children,  who  were  afterward  sold  into 
filavery.*'  To  remedy  this  evil,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Utah  lemslature  in  1852,  legalizing  the  enforced 
apprenticeship  of  Indian  children,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  brethren  to  purchase  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  sold  to  the  Mexicans 
or  abandoned  by  their  parents.*    So  frequent  were 

whidi  enooantered  a  band  of  20  or  30  Indians  near  Pleasant  Greek,  and  killed 
six  of  them.  On  the  night  of  August  10th  a  party  under  lieut  Boms,  en- 
camped on  Clover  Creek,  was  attacked,  and  one  of  them  wounded,  several 
animals  being  lost.  On  the  17th  four  men,  who  were  hauling  lumber  near 
Farley  P^k,  were  fired  on  and  two  of  them  killed.  Deaeret  NtiMj  July  30, 
Aog.  23^  1853;  WdU^  Narr.,  MS.,  56.  Sept  30th,  four  men  on  their  way 
to  Hanti  with  oz  teams  loaded  with  wheat  were  killed  and  mutilated  at 
Uintah  Sprinfl.  Oct.  2d,  eight  Indians  were  killed  and  others  (»ptured  in  a 
skirmish  at  JNephi.  Oct  4th,  two  Mormons  named  John  E.  Warner  and 
William  Mills  were  killed  at  the  grist-mill  near  MantL  Id,,  Oct.  15,  1853. 
Oct  31st,  news  of  the  Gunnison  massacre  was  received  at  Salt  Lake  City  by 
letter  from  Oapt  Morris.  Id.,  Nov.  12,  1853.  For  other  accounts  of  Indian 
disturbances,  see  8.  F,  Herald,  Sept  30,  Dec.  24,  1853;  S.  F.  AUa,  Aug.  27, 
Sept  aO,  1853;  Obhauaen's  Mormtmen,  186-7. 

**  In  the  DtMTet  News  of  Nov.  15,  1851,  it  is  stated  that  a  copy  of  a  license 
sranted  to  one  Pedro  Leon,  dated  Santa  F^,  Au|f.  14,  1851,  and  signed  by 
James  S.  Calhoon,  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs,  was  shown  to  VVillard 
RirJiards,  who  states  that  on  the  3d  of  that  month  Leon,  with  20  Mexicans, 
was  at  Manti,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  horses  for  Indian  children,  and 
thai  two  other  companies  were  about  to  follow.  Wells,  Narr,^  MS.,  23,  and 
Richards,  HiU.  Incidents  of  Utah,  MS.,  25-6,  state  that  the  Utahs  were  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  children  from  the  Piutes  and  selling  them  to  Mexican 
tnden.  The  latter  relates  that  Arapeen  had  a  stolen  child  who  was  taken 
sick,  and  as  the  savage  could  not  sell  it,  he  took  it  by  the  heels,  swung  it 
round  his  head,  and  dashed  out  its  brains.  The  act  was  witnessed  by  several 
Monnoos,  who  were  only  prevented  from  shooting  him  on  the  spot  through 
fear  of  provoking  a  general  uprising.  By  virtue  o!  his  authority  as  governor 
and  snperintencMnt  of  Indian  afiairs,  Brigham  Young  forbade  all  trading  of 
this  nature,  and  told  the  Mexicans  that  their  license  was  not  valid.  HUL  B, 
r<mng,  MS.,  1851,  115. 

*In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that  the  purchase  of  Indian  women  and  chil- 
drai  by  Mexican  traders  has  been  carried  on  from  time  inrniemorial;  that  it 
is  a  common  practice  with  Indians  to  gamble  away  their  women  and  children; 
that  the  cantives  thus  obtained,  or  obtained  by  war  or  theft,  were  often  car- 

~  from  place  to  place,  packed  on  horses  or  mules,  lariated  out  to  subsist  on 
or  rooti^  bonnd  with  thongs  of  rawhide,  until  their  feet  and  hands  were 
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tho  visits  of  the  slave-tniders,  that  in  April  1853  a 
proolaumtion  was  issued  by  the  governor,  ordering  the 
arrest  of  all  strolling  parties  of  Mexicans,  and  forbid- 
iling  any  Mexican  to  leave  the  tenitory  until  further 
advised.*^ 

Between  1854  and  1856  troubles  with  the  Indians 
were  less  frequent,'**  and  these  were  mainly  with  the 

swollen:  and  when  they  fell  sick,  were  frequently  slain  by  their  masters.  It 
Mas  tlicreforo  enactcil  that  whoucviT  any  white  person  within  the  territory 
should  have  in  his  ^x>3session  an  Indian  prisoner,  whether  by  parchase  or 
otiicrwiso,  he  should  immediately  take  his  captive  Ix^forcthe  probate  jad^ur 
one  of  the  selectmen,  and  if  in  their  opinion  the  applicant  was  a  lit  person  to 
retain  and  educate  him,  he  was  to  be  ttound  by  indenture  for  a  term  not  ex- 
«.veding  *20  years,  during  which  he  nmst  be  dcccntlv  clad  at  the  owner  s  ex- 
pense, and  attend  school  for  three  mouths  in  each  year.  Selectmen  were 
authorized  to  obtain  such  prisoners  and  have  them  trained  touaeful  vocations. 
A  cojiy  of  tlie  act  will  be  found  in  Ctah,  Acts  Lojisl.  (ed.  ISCO),  87-S,  and  Bur- 
ton 6  Citii  of  the  SaiidM^  *297-0,  note.  In  amessace  to  the  legislature,  liated 
Jan.  0,  \So*2,  Dri^'bam,  reviewing  at  length  the  internal  policy  of  the  terri- 
tory, said  tliat  the  svritem  of  slavery  was  obnoxious  to  humanity,  bat  that  the 
lu'ui^^  tolioultl  serve  the  seod  of  Abraham,  and  not  be  a  mler  nor  vote  for  men 
to  rule  over  him.  '  My  own  feelings  are,  that  no  property  can  or  should  be 
rivv\:;iii/(.'d  as  existing  in  slaves,  either  ludiau  or  African.'  ut'th.  Jour.  L^jud.t 
ISTjI-'J,  pp.  lOS-10.  Nevertheless,  a  few  years  later,  there  were  alaves  in 
I' tall,  llorace  (irceley,  during  an  inten*iew  with  Brigham,  in  lSo9,  asked 
him,  *  What  is  the  position  of  your  church  in  regard  to  slavery?'  •  \Vc  con- 
miKt  it."  he  answered,  *of  divine  institution.'  *Are  any  slaves  now  held  in 
this  territory?'  *  There  are.'  *Do  your  territorial  laws  uphold  slaviTy?' 
*  These  laws  are  printed — you  can  read  for  yourself.  If  slaves  arc  brought 
ht-re  by  tlu^tse  who  owned  them  in  the  states,  we  do  not  favor  their  escape 
irom  liic  Service  of  those  o^iiers,'  Gnfht/s  OcerlaHdJoumey^  211-12.  *  The 
constitution  of  Deseret  is  silent  upon  this;  we  mean  it  should  be.  The  seed 
itf  Canaan  cannot  hold  any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  They  have  not  wis- 
dom to  act  like  white  men. .  .The  dav  will  come  when  the  aeed  of  Canaan 
will  l>e  redivmed.'  Ilift.  B.  Younrj,  MS.,  lSo2.  p.  i 

^  A  copy  of  the  proclamation  Vill  be  found  in  the  Dtseret  Xevea  of  April 
30.  1S3;^. 

'''On  iTan.  1,  1S54,  a  wagitn -train  on  its  wav  from  S.  L.  City  to  California 
for  sr4}''plies  Mas  attacked  by  Imlians,  and  tKree  Mormons  were  wounded. 
When  the  }^rt y  arrived  at  i>an  P«emairdino  they  had  only  30  out  of  nearly 
UH)  head  of  stock  remaining.  4*?.  F.  .-l/'o,  Feb.  22.'lSi>l.  In  Sept.  certain  Intl- 
iaus  wevt'  arrested  for  killing  two  lx\vs,  named  William  and  Warren  Weeks. 
1^1  Sept.  4th  l>ri^ham  returzied  fnmi  an  official  visit  to  the  Shoshonea.  The 
Indians  dev.lared  tliat  tiiey  desired  pcai.'o,  and  had  always  done  so,  except 
mIu'U  maltreated  by  pa.<^ing  emigrants,  DfM-rrt  AVif*,  in  Id.,  Oct.  19,  ISoL 
Piiring  this  trip  l>ri;;hani  met  the  chief  Walker  at  Chicken  Creek,  mode  a 
truce  with  him.  auxl^avo  him  pivsents.  Walker  afterward  became  %'effy 
friendly  to  tho  Mornii<ns.  During  the  negotiations  Walker  said,  through  an 
intcq^reter,  that  lirijlLam  was  a  great  chief,  and  that  he  was  himself  as  great 
— holding  up  K>:h  thuuil^  to  indicate  that  both  were  equall}*  great.  By  the 
terms  of  the  truce  Walker  agrtvd  to  give  up  all  the  stolen  faorsea,  or  all  that 
could  be  found.  U\  11**  S.irr.^,  MS. .21.  On  tbe  17th  of  Augost,  while  a  tnia 
of  Mormon  emigrants  w.is  ]vassin:;  a  Sioux  encampment  near  Fort  l-M'^wi^-, 
one  of  their  cattle  strayed  into  tlie  Indian  camp  and  was  killed.  The  Mor- 
mooa  complained  to  the  commaudant,  who  ordcTMl  Lieut  J.  L.  Grattaa  to 
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UtahfiL  On  the  7th  of  August,  1855,  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  by  the  Indian  agent  with  the  Sboshones, 
whereby,  for  a  consideration  of  $3,000,  peace  and 
friendship  were  to  be  confirmed  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  passage  of  United  States  citizens 
through  their  territory  without  molestation  was  to 
be  guaranteed.^^  In  January  of  this  year  the  chief 
Walker  died,'*  at  peace,  as  it  seems,  with  the  Mor- 

prooeed  to  the  cMnp  with  two  howitzers  and  29  men  of  the  sixth  infantry, 
and  arreat  the  offenaer,  if  it  could  be  done  without  unnecessary  risk.  This 
at  the  instance  of  a  Sionx  chief  named  The  Bear,  who  stated  that  the  culprit 
voald  doubtless  be  surrendered.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  the  camp, 
Qfftttan  sent  for  The  Bear,  who  said  that  his  people  had  dotcmiined  not  to 
deliver  up  the  accused;  whereupon  the  lieutenant  resolved  to  cuter  the  camp 
and  arrest  him  at  all  hazards.  Thus  far  the  statements  of  witnesses  agree, 
bat  from  this  point  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony.  It  can  only  be  stated 
with  certainty  that  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  Ueutcnant  and  his  entire 
eommand  were  killed.  The  whole  matter  weara  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
pJAwiTMvl  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  gain  possession  of  Fort  Laramie, 
and  of  the  warehouses  of  a  trading  company  near  by,  where  the  Sioux  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  agent  to  distribute  their  annuity  goods. 
In  the  utter  attemnt  thev  were  succcssf uL  Various  reports  of  the  massacre 
viU  be  found  in  Houm  Ex.  Doc,,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  viii.  no.  G3.  See  also 
Mqti  qf  See,  qf  Inter.,  in  Id.,  i.  pt  i.  224-5.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a 
party  of  Crows  capturod  the  mail  from  S.  L.  City,  destroyed  the  mail-bacs, 
and  aecnred  plunder  to  the  amount  of  $12,000.  S.  F.  Alta,  Jan.  1,  1855.  In 
Septb  three  Mormons  were  murdered  near  the  Elk  Mountains.  For  particu- 
lan,  aee  De»eTet  News,  Oct  10,  17,  1855;  S.  F.  Alta,  Nov.  8,  1855;  S.  F.  Bui- 
IrtiN,  Nov.  9,  1855.  Li  Feb.  1850  there  was  some  trouble  with  Indians  in  the 
Utaii  and  Cedar  valleys,  during  which  a  Mormon  named  George  Carson  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  two  herdsmezi  killed.  Deseret  News,  i  cb.  27,  March 
6,  1856.  In  May  of  this  vear  Carlos  Murray  and  bis  family  were  massacred 
in  Thonaand  Spring  Valley.  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,  185G,  227-30.  It  is  probable 
that  this  massacre  was  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  California-bound  emigrants. 
In  Ilimse  Ex.  Doc.,  34th  Cong.  1st  Scss.,  i.  pt  L  519,  Garland  Hur^  then 
Indian  a^ent,  in  his  report  to  Brigham  dated  Sept.  30,  1S55,  says:  *0n  our 
return  tnp  we  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  with  some  Indians  whom  we 
had  reason  to  believe  were  haunting  the  road  between  the  Uumboldt  and 
Bear  River.  In  Thonaand  Spring  Valley  we  saw  but  one,  and  had  to  chose 
him  on  horwback  before  we  came  up  with  him.  I  asked  him  why  he  and  his 
peopla  were  so  wild  when  I  came  so  far  just  to  see  them  and  give  them  prcs- 
eots.     He  said  they  were  afraid  we  were  Califomians  and  would  kill  them. ' 

*'/(£.,  267.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified,  and  only  a  copy  of  it  was  received 
•i  Washington. 

"At  Meadow  Creek,  near  Fillmore.  In  a  letter  to  Brigham,  dated  Fill- 
more C^ty,  Jan.  29th,  David  Lewis  says  that  on  the  previous  day  ho  met 
Walker,  who  was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  supported  on  his  horse.  He 
atked  whether  Brigham  'talked  good.*  Lewis  replied  that  he  talked  very 
good,  and  gave  him  a  letter  and  a  number  of  presents  from  tlie  governor.  Tlie 
eliieftain  then  went  his  way,  asking  Lewis  to  visit  him  at  Meadow  Creek  the 
next  moniing.  Before  daybreak  a  number  of  Indians  came  running  into  the 
fort  (at  Fillmore)  with  news  of  Walker's  death.  Walker,  in  his  lost  words, 
as^ed  his  peo^e  not  to  kill  the  cattle  of  the  Mormons  or  8te<al  from  them. 
Dtseret  A>iM,Teb.  8,  1855.  For  biography  and  portrait  of  Walker,  see  Li>i' 
fwUCs  Route  from  lAverpool,  104-5;  for  mention  of  his  death,  Incidt^ts  m 
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mons,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arapeen.^ 
Thus  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Utahs  was  taken  from 
their  midst,  and  starved  though  the  Indians  were,"* 
they  ceased  for  a  time  from  open  hostility,  contenting 
themselves  with  occasional  raids  on  the  Mormons' 
cattle  and  horses,  and  accepting  with  thankfulness 
such  small  presents  as  the  Indian  agents  were  pleased 
to  give  them."' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  United  States 
should  have  deemed  Utah  fit  to  be  organized  as  a 
territory,  and  should  yet  have  considered  the  sum  of 
$3,000  a  fair  compensation  to  the  Indian  tribes  for 
its  occupation.  Though  no  territory  was  of  course 
acquired  by  the  informal  treaty  with  the  Shoshones, 
Utah  was  then  the  abode  of  more  than  forty  thousand 

Ctah  HisL,  MS.,  63;  Jfi.'Zfiiiiia/  Star,  26&-70;  S.  F.  AUa,  Apr.  6.  1855;  Sac 

Cnion^  Apr.  9,  1335. 

^Walker  had  three  brothers,  named  Arapeen,  Sanpitch,  and  TMty. 
Sannitch  succeeded  Arapeen,  and  Tabby  was  afterward  chief  of  the  Utaha. 
IVeli-i*  Xarr,j  MS.,  22.  In  his  summary  of  the  Walker  war,  Richards  men- 
tions a  brother  named  Amnion.  Incidents  in  Hut,  Utak,  MS.,  dOl 

'*In  his  report  to  Brigham  Young,  in  Houm  Ex.  Doc.^  L  34th  Gong. 
1st  Sess.,  pt  i.  51S,  Garland  Hurt  states  that  while  in  the  Humboldt  Valley 
4^)0  Indians  came  to  his  camp  within  three  days,  and  that  many  had  trayelled 
100  miles  without  food.  Again,  p.  520,  he  mentions  that  a  perty  of  Utahs 
were  put  to  work  on  a  farm  at  Xephi,  but  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  most 
of  them  were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the  monntaina  and  streams, 
where  there  were  fish  and  game. 

^*In  1S49  John  Wilson  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  Salt  Lake.  In 
/fouM  Ex,  Doc,.  17,  31st  Cong.  Ist  Sesa.,  pp.  182-4,  is  a  copy  of  his  in* 
structiona.  The  total  sum  allowed  him  for  presents  to  TrHitns,  rent,  fuel, 
stationery,  foiage.  the  purchase  of  two  horses,  travelling  and  incidental  a- 
ponses,  was  ^l,oOO.  \N  hat  portion  of  this  amount  the  Indians  were  likely  to 
receive  in  the  wav  of  presents  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  In  /dL,  dow 
17,  pp.  104-111,  IS  a  copy  of  the  agent's  report,  which  contains  nrach  that 
was  alrady  known  about  the  geography  of  tne  country,  bat  Teiy  little  aboat 
the  Indian  tribes.  Wilson  states  that  to  gain  anything  likeapenonal  knovl- 
el^  of  the  actual  situation  of  these  trilws  woold  requirs  five  ^eavs*  tiaveL 
One  would  think  that  he  micht  at  least  have  learned  twn^thing  from  tlis 
Mormons.  In  1851  Jacob  H.  Holman  was  appointed  Indian  agcnti  and 
Henry  R.  Day  and  Stephen  B.  Rose  sub-agents.  Amtr.  Abmanae^  iSfi.  Sky 
was  removed  in  1S52.  In  l$o4  Garland  Hurt  succeeded  Holman,  and  Edwaid 
A.  Bedell  was  also  appointed  agent.  In  1S55-6  the  agents  were  Garland  Hurt 
and  G.  W.  Armstrong,  Brigham  bein^  still  superintendent  of  Indian  afiin. 
/</.,  lSo4-7.  The  reports  of  the  various  agents  and  of  the  superintendent 
will  be  found  in  IwL  AJ^.  Jif^yf^n,  passim.  In  Ma  report  to  the  sscretary  of  tbs 
interior,  dated  Nov.  22,  lNi<S.  Geo.  W.  Manvpenny,  oommiwioner  of  Indin 
aSoirs,  says:  *The  Inlians  in  the  territory  of  Utah  have,  with  but  few  ezosp- 
tions,  continued  quiet  and  peaceable.*  N'evertheless,  in  FeK  of  this  3rssr 
there  were  a  few  war  parties  in  the  field.  See  Brigham  Yoong*8  prodami^ 
tion,  in  Dutrti  ▲Vein.  reb.  27,  ISoG. 
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citizens,  and  on  the  highway  of  travel  between  the 
verges  of  the  continent.  ^Between  July  1853  and 
August  1856  more  than  $11,000,000  were  expended 
for  the  occupation  or  acquisition  of  Indian  territory.^* 
Of  this  total  less  than  the  three-hundredth  part  of 
one  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  Shoshones,  and  to  the 
Utahs  nothing.  jFor  the  five  years  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1855,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Mormons  for  losses 
incurred  through  Indian  depredations,  for  the  expense 
of  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks,  and  of  negotiating 
treaties,  amounting  probably  to  not  less  than  $300,- 
000  was  $95,940.65;  and,  small  as  it  was,  when  drafts 
were  presented  at  the  treasury,  excuses  were  found  for 
not  paying  them." 

The  occupation  of  territory  under  such  conditions 
was  of  course  resented  by  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil,  and  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  small 
detachments  of  United  States  troops  lost  more  in 
number  between  the  years  1853  and  1856  than  did 
the  Mormons.^    The  saints  seldom  used  theix  rifles 

^Ind.  Aff,  BejpU,  1856,  264-7. 

^  Lh^finws  Route  from  Liverpool,  108.  Gen.  Wells  states  that  the  coat  of 
the  Walker  war,  apart  from  losses  incurred,  was  $70,000;  that  this  was  cut 
down  to  $40,000,  alter  special  agents  had  been  sent  to  investigate,  and  was 
not  paid  until  ten  years  afterward.  Narr,^  MS.,  25.  On  Jan.  5,  18r)3,  the 
eommittee  on  territories  transferred  to  the  committee  on  military  afTairs  a 
memorial  of  the  Utah  legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  the  expense  of 
Indian  expeditions.  U.  S.  House  Jour.y  32d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  104.  On  Jan. 
29,  1855,  uie  committee  on  military  affidrs  reported  that  it  had  not  suilicient 
data  to  adyise  on  refunding  to  Utah  her  expenses  in  suppressing  Indian  out- 
breaka.  U,  8.  House  Com.  Repts,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  39.  On  March  2,  1857, 
the  U.  8.  senate  yoted  against  a  motion  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to 
■ettle  the  accoonts  of  Utah  territory  for  moneys  advanced  in  suppressing 
Indian  hostilities  in  1853.  U.  S.  Sen,  Jour,,  34th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  298.  For 
copies  of  memorials,  of  which  two  were  forwarded  to  congress,  see  Utah, 
AeU  Legid.  (ed.  1855),  409-10,  416-17. 

*"  Garland  Hurt,  under  date  G.  S.  L.  City,  May  2, 1855,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Repts, 
18ff7t  905,  says  he  has  become  satisfied  that  the  saints  have  accidentally  or 
pufpoeely  created  a  distinction  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  terri- 
tofy  between  the  Mormons  and  the  i>e()ple  of  the  U.  S.  that  cannot  act  otlicr- 
wSee  thanpfejadicially  to  the  latter.  He  recommends  that  the  IHth  and  14th 
■aitioni  oi  the  'act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,'  be  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  true  that  the 
Indians  made  a  distinction  between  Mormons  and  gentiles,  for  the  former  fed 
and  clothed  them,  while  the  latter  shot  them  down.  Richards,  Narr.,  MS., 
47f  says  that  when  the  saints  first  arrived  in  the  valley,  Brigham  assuro<l  the 
Indiana  that  they  would  be  well  treated,  and  told  them  that  they  must  not 
faehaYe  toward  lua  people  as  they  did  toward  the  Americans.    In  Indian  Aff. 
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except  in  case  of  need^  and  treated  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors as  human  beings.  The  emignnts  had  no  such 
scruples. 


BfptSy  1S37,  31l,theg<Of«n»orRnarkBtias  more libenl ^^vtipntioDS ihooM 
\k:  iEJuie«  &sd  tik&s  the  troops  mcis  be  ktpt  avar,  'for  ii  is  a  ffer&lcnt  fmet 
xbax  whererer  there  are  the  most  of  these,  ve  msj  expect  to  tnd  the  gnatcit 
£mocijt  of  Itostile  lAdians.  and  the  katt  seccrinr  to  psncAi  sz.d  property.' 
Most  of  Bn^isin'i  repc>ru  bear  the  impiresB  ci  ocmmaa  aesse,  Lzt  he  fakd  not 
in  his  hands  the  appropriatioQ  of  gOTervmect  f::&df  cr  the  appointment  of 
Indisn  amenta.  For  f  orther  mentioD  of  makers  relating  to  Is-iian  adun.  see 
Notue  Ex,  Doc.,  L  Sid  Q<^z.  '2A  Sets.,  jt.  L,  -2S9-3CO.  4<7-lo:  /</.,  i.  33d 
Cong.  1st  S««B..  pt  L  441-7;  C  CoA,  Jamr.  Lf^UL.  Jocsi  Sesa.,  Iv4-^  pp.  M- 
7, 102;  jM^^frriS(te0,  May  1,  1S32,  Apr.  2,  1ni3,  May  IL  J:3e  22,  Sept.  7,  Oct 


15,  %  Xor.  16,  ISM,  Oct.  la,  1Sj6;  rx.%L  Gaonijo.  Get  3,  1S49:  TviJidi^'M 
Qmari,  Mag.,  JsIt  1SS4,  235^1:  J/o^JbiM  Tie  JfcmGU,  233,  23S-40; 
OiAoMK*:*  0*rk.  de  Sform.,  lSI-7;  OznuJ^*«  ImnJtmi*  <if  Tnni,  ISS-M; 
Waid^s  HuA^sd  in  CtaJL  39-60.  61-7:  Martkair$  Tinmgk  Amer.,  192; 
i/«X'«  iterrluuW  May.,  xxx.  639;  Pariah  i?.  AT.  J^cptf.  u.  -26>7:  JMC.  Tsmb. 
Jane  16,  1S55:  ^.  F.  BuHftin,  Dec.  11.  ]n»:  ;?.  F.  Aba^  Joly  4.  IS^  Dec. 
9>  1556;  SoM  Jo9i  Jin^.s  Nov.  23,  1>79:  S.  F,  Htnid^  J^aat  2j»  l&M. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  ABM& 
1853-1S67. 
AB  Dior ASOK— Utah  Sxxks  ADiOBSioir  as  a  Stats— Dibbatibvao- 

TIOH   AKOKO    THB    SaINTS — CONTUCTUIO  JUDIOIABIBS — ^TEB  NkW  FbD- 
MBAJL  OrFIOALB— DiSFUTIS  WITH  JUDOX  DbUMMOND— COLONXL  StVTOX 

— Air  Expedition  Obdkbkd  to  Utah— Oiticial  Bluhdsbs— Thx  Troops 
AsBimm  AT  Fobt  Lxayenwobth— Hookadat  and  Magbaw's  Mail 

COHTRAOr— 'ThX  BbIGHAM  TOUNG  EXPBXSS — CZLKEBATIOir  OF  THB  PlO- 
VXBB  ANHiyBBBABT—NxWB  OF  THB  CoMING  InTAHION— ItS  EiVBOT  OH 

THB  MoBMoirs— Abbival  of  Major  Van  Vubt— The  Nauyoo  Laounr 
— ^Mormon  TAonos. 

"  I  AM  and  will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  hin- 
der it/'  declared  Brigham  in  a  sabbath  discourse  at 
the  tabernacle  in  June  1853;  "until,"  he  added  with 
characteristic  shrewdness,  "the  Lord  almighty  says, 
'Brigham,  you  need  not  be  governor  any  longey.'"* 
After  the  departure  of  the  runaway  officials  in  Sep- 
tember 1851,  there  were  none  to  dispute  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  and  for  several  years  his  will  was 
law.  At  the  opening  of  the  joint  sessions  of  the  as- 
sembly, a  committee  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to 
the  hall  of  the  representatives,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  front  of  the  speaker's  chair,  the  members  and  spec- 
tators rising  in  a  body  as  he  entered.  The  message 
was  then  read  by  his  private  secretary ;  it  was  ordered 
that  a  thousand  copies  of  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
both  houses,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  Deseret 
News  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  assembly 
then  adjourned,  and  at  the  meetings  which  followed 

^Jimmal  of  Diacourma^  i«  135. 
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fcac|.»te<.i  .uily  such  measures  as  were  suggested  in  the 
.C5»^^v.  or  as  they  knew  would  find  tavor  with  the 

v-'^tnioiv*     "Laws  should  be  simple  and  plain,"  re- 

iiark\.^l  Brigham,  in  his  message  of  December  1853, 
v<fc5^\    CO  be  comprehended  by  the  most  unlearned, 

\  **ui  of  ambiguity,  and  few  in  number."'     Most  sensi- 

During  the  years  1852-3  little  of  importance  oc- 
i^'unwl  in  the  political  history  of  Utah.  By  act  ap- 
^»rovod  January  3,  1853,  it  was  ordered  that  general 
ekvtions  should  be  held  annually  in  each  precinct  on 
the  rlrst  Monday  in  August,*  and  in  section  five  of 
thisi  act  each  elector  was  required  to  provide  himself 
with  H  vote  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  he 
wishoil  to  be  elected,  and  the  offices  he  would  have 
them  rill,  and  present  it  folded  to  the  judge  of  the 
olootion,  who  must  number  and  deposit  it  in  the  ballot- 
bi»\ ;  the  clerk  then  wrote  the  name  of  the  elector,  and 
opposite  to  it  the  number  of  the  vote.     This  measure, 


*  i)trK'iuU  uominatcil  by  the  governor  were  aIbo  elected  by  the  MKmbly, 
b>  ^  uiiAiiimouB  vote.  At  a  joint  session  held  Jan.  17,  1S»I,  GoonciUor  Tij' 
lui  V'tVMftutod  a  list  of  nominations,  including  an  andkor,  treaaorer,  territo* 
I  iul  «.viuniissioner,  siirvcyor-gencral,  librarian,  member  of  thecoilecommiMioii, 
a  diAtriot  attorney,  a  probate  judge,  and  several  notaries  pablic  A  vote  w 
takvu  viu  ouch  nouiinatioii,  and  all  were  carried  unanimously.   CfoA,  Jqilt, 

^(Vpiod  of  the  message  will  bo  found  in  /c/.,  18^3-4, 111-23;  Dt»ertt  AVmi 
Kv.  \l\  i^'iS.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the 
tvrritv»ry  for  tlie  thon  current  year.  The  assessment  for  1S53  was  at  the  rati 
vx  oae  |H>r  cent,  and  should  liave  yioldfd,  including  the  delinqueaciea  in  thi 
pivviv  i:s  year's  oollootions,  $'J4,1'Jl.(i9.  The  expenses  were  onlv  f  14,1S1.23, 
i>f  w  hi  oh  $  1*2, 30 1.^7  was  for  public  improvements;  but  during  the  year  war 
raiits  luul  biH.'U  issued  on  the  treasure*  amounting  to  $14,S34.92,  and  then 
^*cr\'  i»roviou.«*  wanaiits.  not  yet  rcde<nicd.  amounting  to $i,S96.fiR,  t<^thcr 
with  outstanding  dcbt<«  estimated  at  $1^000.  making  in  all  923,7^5&  Of 
this  sum  ^U>,lH).'-t.OO  hml  boon  xvik-cmcd,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  tt  w 
uii  r*s  hands  if  $1.'20S.41.  liaving  a  debt  of  6l*2,431.rC.  for  which  there  wen 
tkv>  a>ailahK'  fuziil?.  Tiio  ilolinquencics  still  remaining  for  lSo2,  when  the 
;u*M»sniout  w.is  two  ((.r  cent,  were  ;^,4(a),  and  for  1S3,  $10,o*23.  If  these 
\«civ  oollt\'i(.-l.  thcro  Mi  mill  l>o  a  Vialauce  of  $4,rK>4.49  in  the  treasory.  Hie 
saiut.H  uro  oxhortod  to  p.iy  their  assessments  more  promptly,  and  the  offieen 
to  Iki  nioro  oiicr:^«.tic  in  their  v^);loc;i<>n.  Copies  of  the  governors  mcM^ 
for  ISoI  -2  will  iV  founl  in  r*nh,Jour.  L^n-^l,  1851-2, 10&-13;  DewerHye 
Jan.  10,  1S,V2. 

♦Copies of  the  actaro  in  ^^^A.  .IfrsZ*^W.  (ed.  1S55), 232-4;  CiakPam 
Uis^  Po!%t,t  xir.  G-7.     The  result  of  the  election  for  1S53  is  gircn  in  i 
of  the  Desert  t  XeicA,  Aug.  *25,  1S53,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Mme  p^er  f 
«aoh  succeeding  year. 
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which  virtually  abolished  vote  by  ballot,  gave  much 
ground  of  complaint  to  the  anti-Mormons.  "In  a 
territory  so  governed,"  writes  Benjamin  G.  Ferris, 
who  superseded  Willard  Richards  as  secretary  in  the 
winter  of  1852-3,  "it  will  not  excite  surprise  that 
cases  of  extortion,  robbery,  murder,  and  other  crimes 
should  occur  and  defy  all  legal  redress,  or  that  the 
law  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  crime."  The 
remark  is  unjust.  If  crime  was  not  punished,  it  was 
from  no  fault  of  the  legislature,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  from  want  of  harmony  between  the  federal  and 
territorial  judiciaries. 

In  January  1854*  Utah  again  sought  admission  as 
a  state,  a  memorial  to  congress  being  adopted  by  the 
I^slative  assembly  praying  that  the  inhabitants  be 
authorized  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 

'  Tho  remaining  acts  of  the  legislature  for  1852-3  will  be  found  in  (It<ih, 
AeU  Legid.  (ed.  1855),  231-52,  (ed.  1866),  64-6.  On  March  3,  1852,  an  act 
was  approved  whereby  it  was  made  unlawful  *  to  use  with  disrespect  the 
aamo  of  the  deity,'  or  to  '  become  publicly  intoxicated  so  as  to  endanger  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  community.  For  the  former  offence  the  p^oalty  was 
a  fine  of  $2  to  $10,  or  one  to  live  days'  labor  on  the  public  highway,  at  the 
dieetetion  of  the  court;  for  the  latter,  a  fine  of  $1  to  $10.  On  Jan.  17, 1853, 
an  set  was  approved  incorporating  the  Deserct  Iron  Co.,  Erastus  Snow, 
Fkanklin  D.  Biohards,  and  Geo.  A.  Smith  being  among  the  members  of  the 
body  corporate.  Acts  were  also  passed  incorporating  the  Provo  Canal  and 
Inigation  Co.,  of  which  Orson  Hyde,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  and  Geo.  W.  Armstrong 
were  the  promoters,  power  being  granted  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  waters  (3 
Ptovo  River.  Another  act  bearing  this  date  gives  to  Dan.  H.  Wells  the 
ri^t  to  erect  and  control  ferries  on  Green  River,  the  rates  of  toll  being  $3 
for  each  yehide  not  over  2,000  lbs  weight,  $4  for  any  vehicle  between  2,000 
tnd  S,000,  $5  for  those  between  3,000  and  4,000,  and  $6  for  those  over  4,000 
Ifae;  fcnr  each  hone,  mnle,  ox,  or  eow  50  cents,  and  for  each  sheep,  goat,  or 
■wine  25  cents.  Wells  was  required  to  pay  ten  per  cent  of  tho  proceeds  to 
the  emigration  fund.  On  Jan.  21.  1853,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the 
Ynwo  llannfacturing  Co.,  of  which  Orson  Hyde,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  and  others 
were  members.  By  other  acts  of  this  date  the  Great  S.  L.  City  Water 
Wbikf  Association  was  incorporated,  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
T.  Benson,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Jesse  C.  Little,  and  Phineas  W.  Cook 


being  the  body  corporate;  to  Chas  Hopkins  and  others  was  gnmted  the  right 
to  Iraild  a  toll-bri^e  across  the  Jordan,  to  Jos.  Busby  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lidiing  ferries  on  "Sam  Fork  of  the  Green  River,  and  to  Jos.  Young,  David 


FoUmer,  and  two  others  that  of  establishing  ferries  at  Bear  River  and  build 
lag  a  toll-bridge  across  the  Malad.  On  the  same  <1ate  an  act  was  passed  rcg 
ulatingtiie  m^e  of  procedure  in  criminal  cases.  By  act  of  Juno  4,  1853 
AbialiWardsworth  and  two  others  were  granted  the  right  to  erect  a  toll 
bridge  acroes  the  Weber.  The  acts,  resolutions,  and  mcmorixJs  of  tho  legis 
Utore  were  poblished  in  the  Deserel  2fews,  In  the  issues  of  June  18,  1853 
anl  Jan.  11,  1855,  is  a  description  of  festivities  held  by  the  members,  to 
itdch  the  federal  offidals  were  invited.  They  were  afterward  held  once  or 
twice  each  year. 
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framing  a  constitution  and  state  government.*  As 
no  notice  was  taken  of  this  request,  the  convention 
met  in  March  1856,  and  the  people  again  adopted  a 
constitution  of  their  own,  under  the  style  of  the 
state  of  Deserety  resembling,  though  with  some  addi- 
tions, the  one  framed  in  1849/  It  was  signed  bj 
every  member  of  the  convention,  and  together  with 
a  second  memorial,  was  presented  by  John  M.  Bern- 
hisel,  who  between  1851  and  1859  filled  the  portion 
of  territorial  delegate.  Both  were  again  ignored,' 
probably  on  the  score  of  polygamy,  for  otherwise 
there  were  many  arguments  in  £aivor  of  the  Mormons. 
If  their  population  was  not  yet  large  enough  to  en- 
title them  to  admission,  it  was  larger  than  that  of 
several  of  the  younger  states  when  first  admitted.* 
They  were  a  prosperous  and  fairly  intelligent  com- 
munity; their  wars  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been 
conducted  successfully,  and  at  their  own  expense;  at 
their  own  expense  also  they  had  constructed  public 
buildings,  roads,  and  bridges;  they  had  conquered  the 
desert,  and  amid  its  wastes  had  founded  cities;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  maintain  a  state 
government ;  and  thus  far,  at  least,  there  was  no  valid 
reason  to  question  their  loyalty.  That  under  these 
circumstances  their  memorial  should  be  treated  with 
contempt  gave  sore  offence  to  the  saints.^ 

•A  copy  of  it  may  be  found  in  Utah,  AeU  LegUL  (ed.  1855),  414-15. 

^The  fall  text  is  giren  in  Sen,  Miae,  Doc,  35th  Coog.  lit  Soa.,  I3L  bo. 
SAO;  Utah  AcU,  1855-6;  Dtaeret  New,  Apt.  %  1858. 

*They  were  tabled  in  the  lenate  on  the  20th  of  April,  185& 

*In  18M  W.  Richards  estimated  the  popnlatioo  of  Utah  wX  40^000  to 
50,000.  In  Feb.  1856  Leonard  W.  Hardy,  oeosu  agent,  gaT«  78»SS6  •■ 
the  number,  of  whom  37,277  were  males  and  38^058  females.  Thm  prars 
commiwrionera  sent  to  the  territory  in  1858,  after  the  Utah  war,  repotted 
its  population  at  the  figures  given  by  Richards.  The  cenans  of  1860  waf 
taken  under  some  disadvantages.  Gen.  Burr  was  appointsd  to  that  daty  by 
Marshal  Dotson,  a  strong  anti-Mormon,  bat  as  the  saints  monmired  at  lUi 
selection,  a  clerk  in  his  store  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  TCtoma  gave 
40,295  souls,  including  29  apprentices,  or  so-called  slaves,  and  are  ptt)bably 
much  within  the  actual  figures.  At  this  date  the  Monnoos  daimad  a  popa- 
lation  of  90,000  to  100,000,  which  is  doubtless  an  ezaggeratioii.  In  onlcr  to 
show  the  number  that  would  entitle  them  to  admission  as  a  states  th^  vwa 
accused  of  counting  cattle  and  unborn  children  as  aonls.  .fiarton't  CUg  qf  the 
Saints.  35G-8.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  popolatioQ  in  1800  vaa  afaoal 
65»000. 

UFiw  comment*  on  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state  at  thia  period,  sss 
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Another  cause  of  complaint  with  the  Mormons  was 
the  impossihilitj  of  acquiring  a  secure  title  to  land. 
In  December  1853  the  president  of  the  United  States 
had  recommended  in  his  message  that  the  land  system 
be  extended  over  Utah,"  with  such  modifications  as  the 
peculiarities  of  that  territory  might  require.  About 
a  year  later,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  surveyor-general  for  Utah,**  and  soon 
afterward  large  tracte  were  surveyed.  But  the  In- 
dian title  had  not  yet  been  extinguished ;  the  sections 
were  not  open  to  preemption,  and  the  saints  therefore 
found  themselves  merely  in  the  condition  of  squatters 
in  their  land  of  Zion.  They  were  ready  to  purchase, 
but  the  organic  act  forbade  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil,  and,  as  it  seems,  the  government,  knowing 
their  ability  and  their  eagerness  to  purchase,  still  hes- 
itated to  make  them  its  permanent  owners.  Never- 
theless, a  few  years  before,  this  portion  of  the  public 
domain  had  virtually  been  ceded  to  them  as  worth- 
less. 

Still  another  reason  for  dissatisfaction  was  the  fail- 
ure of  congress  to  make  such  appropriations  as  were 
granted  for  other  territories.  With  the  exception  of 
about  $96,000  granted,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  part 
compensation  for  an  expense  of  $300,000  in  quelling 
Indian  outbreaks,  $20,000  for  a  state-house,  and  $5,000 
for  a  library,  no  money  was  voted  specially  for  the 
benefit  of  Utah  between  1850  and  1857;  for  the  sums 
expended  on  the  survey  and  construction  of  roads 
connecting  that  territory  with  other  parts  of  the 
Union  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  regarded.     In  1855  the 

IhmrH  New,  A-at,  2,  May  21,  1856;  Putnam's  Mag,,  v.  225-36;  8.  F,  BvUe- 
fiiH  Aug.  23, 1866. 

"And  alK>  oyer  New  Mexico.  Hotue  Ex,  Doc,,  3dd  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  i.  pt 
1,  p.  12. 

^U,  8.  PMic  Laws,  d3d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  611;  House  Ex,  Doc.,  46tfa  Cong. 
Id  Sets.,  xztL  p.  971.  Tlie  appointment  was  given  to  David  H.  Bnrr,  who, 
teoordiqg  to  m  writer  in  the  Intemat,  Rev.,  Feb.  1882,  p.  192,  met  with  such 
ffagai63dxm  that  be  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life.  I  find  no  confirmation 
CI  tUi  itfttementy  nor  does  Mr  Burr  mention  any  disagreement  with  the  Mor- 
mon anthoritiM  in  bJa  report,  in  House  Ex.  Doc,  34tb  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  i.  pt  L 
pp.  54^-9. 
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seat  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  of  the  .supreme 
court  was  removed  to  Fillmore,  and  in  1856  again 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City.*'  In  the  latter  year 
a  further  appropriation  was  asked  for  the  completion 
of  the  State-house,  but  the  request  was  refused,  and 
even  the  expenses  of  the  assembly  and  other  neces- 
sary items  were  not  promptly  paid." 

Meanwhile  most  of  the  gentile  officials  appointed  by 
the  authorities  were,  according  to  Mormon  accounts, 
political  adventurers  of  the  lowest  grade — men  who, 
being  glad  to  accept  the  crumbs  of  government  patron- 
age, were  sent  to  this  the  cesspool  of  the  United 
States.  The  officials,  of  course,  answered  with  counter- 
charges, among  them  that  the  Mormons  combined  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice.  To  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  laws  was,  they  declared,  a  hopeless 
task,  in  a  communitv  controlled  by  an  ecclesiastical 
star-chamber,  working  out  in  darkness  a  sectarian 
law,  and  with  a  grand  lama  presiding  over  their  suf- 
frages. Complications  hence  arise,  and  the  conflict 
known  as  the  Mormon  war. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  rupture  were  the 
frequent  disputes  between  the  conflicting  judiciaries. 
By  act  of  1S52  it  had  been  ordered  that  the  district 
courts  should  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  when  not  otherwise  provide«l 
for  by  law,  and  should  have  a  general  su{>ervisi<  >n 
over  all  inferior  courts,  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses 
where  no  other  remedv  existed.     Bv  consent  of  court, 

"r-'/orV.Vnrr.,  MS.:  Trtr.V  Xarr.,  MS.;  //irf.  B.  Young,  MS.;  L'tak 
JN'i-r-.  MS.:  n\\  M.Ti,  J/cr:\:TTi,  103:  Utah.  A'-t*  LfijUl.  (ed.  18fi6K  106. 
In  }::hnr  "*'  .V^-.-.,  M^.,  00.  it  is  stated  that  the  extra  expense  caiued  to 
mv"*p:  c:  xhc  r.j';:r.l':r«-  w:»5  il.e  c:.i:se  v-f  the  seconJ  removal.  Fillmore  is  about 
10r»  iiii'.cs  .-■.  i::!:  •. :  >.  L.  Ci:y.  In  the  I»'<tr.f  Xrrr*  of  Jan.  11,  ISTO,  is  a  de- 
scrip:!'.  :i  ^  f  tlo  >::::«.":,.  i:-!'  :i:  Flllin-.-rt.  k»  far  as  it  was  then  completeti. 

'*  Ik:::;.:; '.s  wv:\-  i:.:.-;  ■  r.  ^■■::^rt5.?  :\r  the  expenses  of  the  assembly  in 
1n»1»,  aiiil  f  r  i:;;ikli-_'  a  >  ;:  w  y  *.  t  the  byiindaries  of  Oregon  in  the  same  year. 
Ctah  Art'i,  1n"» '»-«'.,  i".  IT:  i'*-"S-r',  p.  3>.  Neither  was  gnmted.  In  iS52  a 
bill  passtil  the  '..ous-c  of  rtj":\»»  :il:i:iTi»  in  oon^'s*,  giving  to  the  legislatursi 
of  tcnitorits  the  coLtrol  if  aji^vpnatiuns  for  thi-ir  expenses.  Tothiswai 
adJeii  anamenihuLiit  'tl;ai  the  |  !\<visicn3  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  UtaL' 
r.  S.  House  Jour.f  o'2d  Cong,  l&t  Sess..  TSO.  The  bill  was  tiixx>wii  out  by  the 
tenate. 
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any  person  could  be  selected  to  act  as  judge  for  the 
trial  of  a  particular  cause  or  question,  and  while  in 
this  capacity  possessed  all  the  powers  of  a  district 
judge.  The  district  court  judges  were,  of  course, 
federal  magistrates.  By  the  same  act  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  judges  of  probate  for  each  county 
within  the  territory;  that  they  should  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  bv  joint  vote  of  the  legislative 
assembly ;  should  hold  four  regular  sessions  each  year  ; 
and  that  their  courts  should  be  considered  in  law  as 
always  open.  Besides  the  powers  pertaining  to  such 
courts,  ttiey  had  the  administration  of  estates,  the 
guardianship  of  minors,  idiots,  and  insane  persons,  and 
*'power  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  and  as  well  in  chancery  as  at  common  law, 
when  not  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment.""  The 
probate  court  judges  were,  of  course,  Mormons;  but 
wpeal  lay  &om  their  decisions  to  the  district  courts, 
oubject  to  the  revision  of  the  probate  courts  were  the 
municipal  courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
three  *  selectmen'  appointed  for  each  county,  whose 
duties  were  to  oversee  and  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  to  take  charge  of  the  persons  and 
estates  of  the  insane,  and  to  bind  apprentice,  orphan, 
and  vagrant  children." 

Thus  the  probate  courts,  whose  proper  jurisdiction 
concerned  only  the  estates  of  the  dead,  were  made 
judges  of  the  living,  with  powers  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts.  These 
powers  were  conferred  on  them,  as  the  gentiles  alleged, 
m  order  to  nullify,  so  far  as  possible,  the  authority  of 

»  Utah^  Acts  Legist,  (ed.  1855),  120-1,  123-4.  Section  8  of  this  act,  relat- 
fog  to  pleadings,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  shows  the  tendency  of  the  Mormons 
to  limjplify  their  system  of  local  procedure.  'Any  pleading  which  possesses 
the  following  requisites  shall  be  deemed  snlllcient:  First,  when  to  the  com- 
mon nnderstandrng  it  conveys  a  reasonable  certainty  of  meaning.  Second, 
when  by  a  fair  and  natural  construction  it  shows  a  substantial  cause  of  action 
or  defence.  If  defective  in  the  former,  the  court  shall  direct  a  more  specific 
statement.  If  in  the  latter,  it  is  ground  for  demurrer;  demurrers  for  formal 
defects  are  aboUshed.' 

^  An  act  creating  the  office  of  selectmen,  and  defining  their  duties,  approved 
Feb.  5,  1852,  wiU  be  found  in  Utah,  Acts  Ltgisl  (cd.  1855),  136-7. 
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the  higher  courts;  and  as  the  Mormons  alleged,  be- 
cause justice  could  not  be  had  at  the  hands  of  the 
federal  officials,  who  were  little  with  them  and  at  such 
uneertaiE  tirce^  that,  save  for  the  probate  courts, 
thev  would  have  b»een  practicallv  without  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  To  the  malevolent  repres^ita- 
tions  of  the  latter  the  saints  mainly  ascribed  the  Mor- 
mon war,  and,  as  will  presentlv  appear,  the  violatioii 
of  some  of  their  most  dierished  rights  and  privileges. 

After  SeTetaiT  Harris  and  judges  Brocchus  and 
Brandebury  had  set  out  for  Washington,  taking  with 
them  the  territorial  seal  and  the  territorial  fundsv  Ze- 
rubbabel  Snow  held  court.*"  with  little  heed  to  gentile 
law.  until  succeeded  in  IS 54  bv  George  P.  Stiles,  W. 
W.  Drammond  being  appointed  associate  judge,  as 
\nl\  be  remer!ibr?>ed.  and  John  F.  Kinney  chief  justice, 
about  the  same  time. 

Stiles,  a  renegade  Mormon,  who  had  been  counsel 
for  Joseph  Smith  and  the  municipality  of  Xauvoo  at 
the  time  when  the  Xauv.^  Exp:*^itor  was  ordered  to 
\*e  suppressed  as  a  r^uisance,  was  assigned  to  the  Car- 
a->n  district,  but  s^xin  afterwanl  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
C:tv,  where  he  held  several  sessions  of  the  court 
And  now  trouble  oommer^ce^i.  The  lesnslature  had 
appointed  a  territorial  marshal,  who  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Un:te-i  States  marshal,  impanel  iurors, 
and  enforce  writs  when  the  c»-^urt3  were  sitting  as 
territorial  courts;  while  the  United  States  marshal 
olainieJ  the  right  i  :•  --officiate  in  all  the  United  States 
o:'urts,  whether  they  were  sitting  as  territorial  or  fed- 
eral cc'uns.  T«-'  the  latter,  the  judfire  issued  certain 
writs,  which  it  was  found  impassible  to  serve,  and 
when  the  que^tio::  .  f  jurisdiction  was  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  several  Mormon  lawvers  entered  and 

-'  A.vcrdiz^  :•:  Me  pT:vi<::=^  >?f  *&a  ft«rt  ooeccniiBg  the  jndicsarr  aad  for 
iuiiciftl  rcr^"***.'  i77r:riii  O:-  4.  ISM.  A  copy  of  ii  will  be  foTUiid  in  JW- 
iUx't  /f  iitf.  S.  l.C '•  * .  '.<?^.  A=i : re  o-Jier  prooeedisgs^  Snow  tried  aad  eon- 
Tiv-ttd  wreral  Mexicans  :\>r  V-Tiz^:  lidiaa  flATvn  Tnt  iUtm  were  fuifeiied. 
and  deliTCKd  ui«>  ih«  ke^vin^' :f  t^  Mormm.  Wmie»'  Montam  Propktt.  SSL 
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insulted  the  ludge,  threatening  him  with  violence  un- 
less he  decided  m  their  favor.^  Stiles  appealed  to 
the  governor,  but  was  told  that  if  he  coula  not  sus- 
tain and  enforce  the  laws,  the  sooner  he  adjourned  his 
court  the  better.  A  short  time  afterward  the  records 
of  the  United  States  district  courts  were  taken  from 
the  judge's  office  during  his  absence,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments before  his  return  a  bonfire  was  made  of  the 
books  and  papers  in  his  office.  He,  of  course,  sup- 
posed that  the  records  were  also  consumed,  and  so 
made  affidavit  on  his  return  to  Washington  in  the 
spring  of  1857.  Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  courts 
was  suspended.  The  records  had,  in  fact,  been  re- 
moved, and  were  in  safe-keeping;  but  this  silly  freak 
was  noised  abroad  throughout  the  land  with  many 
ex£^ggerations,  and  excited  much  adverse  comment. 

i^e  chief  justice  was  a  more  popular  magistrate 
than  either  of  his  colleagues,  in  Iowa,  where  he 
resided  before  receiving  his  appointment,  he  was  bet- 
ter known  as  a  tradesman  than  as  a  jurist,  and  on 
account  of  his  traffic  with  the  saints  at  Kanesville 
was  called  a  jack  Mormon.  On  his  arrival  at  Salt 
Lake  City  he  added  to  his  judicial  functions  the  occu- 

etions  of  store-keeper  and  boarding-house  proprietor, 
e  never  lost  the  good- will  of  his  patrons,  and  never 
refused  to  drink  with  them.  Rotund,  of  vinous 
aspect,  and  of  medium  height,  dull-witted,  brusque  in 
manner,  and  pompous  in  mien,  he  was  a  man  whom 
Brigham  knew  well  how  to  use;  before  taking  leave 
of  the  Mormons  he  became  an  open  apolo^st  for 
polygamy.     He  remained  in  the  territory  until  1856, 

"Tbe  names  of  the  lAwyers  were  James  Ferguson,  Hosea  Stoat,  and  J.  C. 
Little.  Id.,  87.  In  Dec  1858  a  Mormon  grand  jury  found  that  'James  Fer- 
CUOD  of  SiJt  Lake  City  did  use  language  and  threats  calculated  to  intimidate 
judge  George  P.  Stiles.'  S.  E.  Sinclair,  a^tIio  buocccdcd  Stiles  after  the  arri- 
yrwl  of  the  troops  under  .Lihnston,  did  his  utmost  to  bring  to  JMstice  those  who 
had  intimidateid  his  predecessor.  Slmihousrs  liochj  Mountain  SaintSy  283,  note. 
Beadle  states  that  Thoma/j  William^•,  oU^  a  Mormon  l:iv/y;'r,  protested  against 
the  insnlt  offered  to  the  judjro.  that  Ins  life  \v.".3  tlnoatcnod  in  consemiencc, 
and  that  he  was  murdered  \vnilo  attempting'  to  escape  to  California.  Life  in 
Utah,  175. 
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and  four  years  afterward  was  reappointed.  We  shall 
hear  of  him  later. 

The  official  who  did  more  than  any  other,  and  per- 
haps more  than  all  others,  to  bringabout  the  Mormon 
war  was  Associate  Judge  W.  W.  Drummond.  Leav- 
ing his  wife  and  family  in  Illinois  without  the  means 
of  support,  he  brought  with  him  a  harlot  whom  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and 
introducing  her  as  Mrs  Drummond,  seated  her  by  his 
side  on  the  judicial  bench.  Grambler  and  bully,  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  had  come  to  Utah  to  make 
money,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  justice  de- 
clared :  "  Money  is  my  God  "  ^  When  first  he  appeared 
in  court  he  insulted  the  community  by  mocking  at 
their  laws  and  institutions,  and  especially  at  the  in- 
stitution of  polygamy.  He  also  declared  that  he 
would  set  aside  the  finding  of  the  probate  courts  in 
all  cases  other  than  those  which  lay  strictly  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Here  was  a  direct  issue,  and  one 
that  was  immediately  taken  up,  for  as  yet  none  of 
the  federal  judges  had  declared  the  powers  granted 
to  these  courts  by  the  act  of  1852  to  be  of  no  effect ** 
Nor  had  any  such  view  of  the  matter  been  expressed 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

When  asking  for  admission  as  a  state  or  territory, 
the  Mormons  did  not  suppose  that  the  majesty  of  the 

^Adding,  'And  yuu  may  put  this  down  in  your  jounuJ  if  yon  like.' 
Remy*B  Journey  to  O.  S.  L.  City,  i.  469.  Bemy  stfttes  that  he  was  preee&t 
when  the  remark  was  made. 

**  Judge  Shaver  taci.ly  admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  ooorti^ 
but  Chief  Justice  Kinuey  was  the  first  to  render  decisions  from  the  bench 
confirming  their  jurisdiction.  His  interpretation  of  the  organic  act  ia  note- 
worthy: *  The  court  holds  that  by  virtue  of  that  chtuse  of  the  orffaaie  act 
which  provides  that  "the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  provided  for," 
including  the  probate  courts,  *' shall  be  as  limited  by  law,"  that  the  legiala- 
turo  had  the  rij^ht  to  provide  by  law  for  the  exercise  by  the  probate  coorti 
of  jurisdiction  m  civil  and  criminal  cases.*  BurtonU  City  of  ike  SainU^  379. 
The  clause  in  scctiou  9  of  this  act  to  which  Kinney  refers  providea  that 
*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  herein  provided  for,  Yioth  appellate 
and  original,  and  that  of  the  probate  courts,  and  of  iusticea  of  the  peace, 
shall  be  as  limited  by  law. '  If  the  phrase  *  limited  by  law '  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  extend  the  right  of  proving  wills  to  jurisdiction  in  all  other  mattes, 
one  fails  to  sec  the  need  of  federal  judges.  As  well  indict  a  man  for  murder 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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law  would  be  represented  by  a  gamester*  with  a 
strumpet  by  his  side.  Drummond  soon  became  even 
more  unpopular  than  had  been  Judge  Brocchus,  and 
after  administering  justice  for  a  brief  term  at  Fillmore 
and  Carson,  went  home  by  way  of  California.  On 
handing  in  his  resignation,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
attorney-general,  in  which  are  many  groundless  accu- 
sations and  some  truths.  He  complains  ''that  the 
federal  officers  are  daily  compelled  to  hear  the  form 
of  the  American  government  traduced,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  nation,  both  living  and  dead,  slandered 
and  abused  from  the  masses,  as  well  as  from  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  church,  in  the  most  vulgar,  loath- 
some, and  wicked  manner  that  the  evil  passions  of 
men  can  possibly  conceive."  He  is  pained  to  say  that 
he  has  accomplished  little  good  while  there,  and  that 
the  judiciary  is  only  a  puppet.  He  states  that  the 
records  and  papers  of  the  supreme  court  had  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  church,  that  Brigham  had 
pardoned  Mormon  criminals,  and  imprisoned  at  will 
innocent  men  who  were  not  Mormons."  He  attrib- 
utes to  the  saints  the  Gunnison  massacre,  the  death 
of  Judge  Shaver  and  of  Secretary  Almon  W.  Babbitt,^ 
who  was  in  fact  murdered  by  Indians  during  the  year 
1856,  and  says  that  officials  are  '*  insulted,  harassed, 
and  murdered  for  doing  their  duty,  and  not  recogniz- 

^  Remy  states  that  after  a  gambling  quarrel  Drummond  ordered  his  negro 
Osto  to  assault  and  ill  use  a  Jew  named  Levi  Abrahams,  who  had  turned  ^^r- 
mon.  Jcurriey  to  G.  S.  L.  CUVf  i.  46^-70.  Mrs  Waito's  version  of  the  matter 
is,  that  when  the  court  was  about  to  bo  opened  at  Fillmore,  a  Jew  was  hired 
to  quarrel  with  the  judge  and  strike  him.  Instead  of  striking  him,  the  Jew 
•ent  an  insulting  message  by  a  negro  belonging  to  Drummond.  For  answer, 
the  jad^  ordered  the  negro  to  take  a  rawhide  and  lay  it  on  lustily  to  the  back 
of  the  Jew.  The  negro  and  judge  were  arrested.  The  Mormon  Prophet,  39. 
See  also  Hickman's  Destroying  Angel,  111-12. 

''He  mentions  the  cases  of  Moroni  Green,  convicted  before  Judge  Kinney 
of  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  and  of  a  man  named  Baker,  who  murdered 
a  domb  boy.  Both  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  but  pardoned  on  ar- 
riving there.  Drummond  states  that  ou  the  sabbath  after  his  pardon  Brig- 
ham  aocompanied  one  of  them  to  church.  House  Ex.  Doc.,  dr>th  Cong.  1st 
Sees.,  z.  no.  71)  p.  212.  He  also  alleges  that  five  or  six  men  from  Missouri 
and  Iowa,  who  had  not  violated  any  criminal  law  in  America,  were  in  the 
penitentiary. 

*  Who,  he  sajv,  was  murdered  by  Mormons  by  order  of  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  a  Kimball,  and  J.  M.  Grant.  Id,,  p.  213. 
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ing  Brigham  Young  as  the  only  law-givw  and  law- 
maker on  earth." 

These  alleorations  were  denied  bv  the  Mormon 
authorities  in  an  otficial  letter  from  the  deputy  derk 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  to  the  attorney-gener- 
al,^ except  those  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  fed- 
eral officials,  the  Gunnison  massacre,  the  death  of 
Shaver,  and  the  murder  of  Babbitt,  which  needed  no 
denial.  If  it  was  true  that  the  magistrates  appointed 
by  the  United  States  were  held  in  contempt,  there  was 
sufficient  provocation.  Two  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
deserted  their  post,  a  third  was  probably  an  opium- 
eater,  a  fourth  a  drunkard,  a  fifth  a  gambler  and  a 
lecher. 

After  the  departure  of  Drummond,  the  only  gentile 
official  remaining  in  the  territory  was  Gkurland  Hurt, 
the  Indian  agent,  and  none  were  found  willing  to  ac- 
cept office  in  a  territory  where  it  was  believed  they 
could  only  perform  their  duty  at  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  saints  had  now  few  apologists  at  Washington. 
Even  Senator  Douglas,  who  in  former  years  was  their 
stoutest  champion,  had  deserted  them,  and  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  early  in  1856,  had 
denounced  Mormonismas  ''the  loathsome  ulcer  of  the 
body  politic."  At  least  two  years  before  this  date  it 
was  apparent  that  matters  in  Utah  were  tending  to- 
ward a  crisis,  thoug^h  no  measures  had  yet  been  taken 
except  a  feeble  effort  to  supersede  Briglim  as  goveraor 
of  the  territory.  On  the  Slst  of  August,  1854,  Liieu- 
tenant-colonel  E.  J.  Steptoe  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
en  route  for  California  with  a  body  of  troops.  As 
Brigham's  term  of  oflSce  was  now  about  to  expire,  the 
governorship  of  Utah  was  tendered  to  the  colonel  by 
President  Pierce.     Knowing,  however,  that  the  for- 

**Id.,  214-15.  CnrtiB  E.  Bolton,  deputy  clerk  (in  the  ftbtence  of  thediiirf 
clerk),  Bolemnly  declares  that  the  recoras,  papers,  etc.,  are  in  anfe-keepiQg. 
Ho  states  that  Green,  a  lad  18  years  of  a^  drew  a  pistol  in  self-defeooe,  tail 
did  not  point  it,  and  was  pardoned  at  the  petition  of  the  U.  S.  officials  and 
influential  citizens  of  S.  L.  City,  and  that  the  statement  as  to  the  incamn- 
tion  of  five  or  six  men  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  withoat  dne  cause  is  uttariy 
false. 
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mer  was  the  people's  choice,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
position,  and  a  memorial  signed  by  himself,  by  the 
federal  officials,  the  army  officers,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent citizens,  was  addressed  to  the  president,  asking 
for  the  reappointment  of  Brigham  as  governor  and 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.^  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  colonel  and  his  command  remained 
m  the  valley  until  the  following  spring,  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  Mormons,  except  for  a  fracas  that  oc- 
curred between  the  soldiers  and  the  saints  on  new- 
.year's  day  « 

Orders  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Steptoe  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  trial  the  perpetrators  of  the  Gunnison 
massacre,  and  after  much  expense  and  the  exercise  of 
great  tact  and  judgment,  most  of  them  were  secured 
and  indicted  for  murder.  Eight  of  the  offenders,  in- 
eluding  a  chief  named  Kanosh,  were  put  on  trial  at 
Nephi  City;  and  though  the  judge  distinctly  charged 
the  jury  that  they  must  find  the  prisoners  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  murder,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
returned  against  three  of  the  accused,  the  rest  being 
acquitted.  The  sentence  was  three  years  imprison- 
ment in  the  Utah  penitentiary,  this  being  the  severest 

»  On  Jan.  4, 1865,  Bemhisel  wrote  from  Washington  to  F.  D.  Richards:  '  I 
regret  to  inform  too  that  Prest  Pierce  finally  declined  to  reapi)oint  Gov. 
Toong.  lient-coi  Steptoe  is  the  appointee/  Richards^  Incidents  in  Utah 
Hiai. ,  MS.  The  memorial  states  that  Brigham  Yonng  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  territory  without  distinction  of  party  or  sect,  that  he  is  a 
firm  SQpporter  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and  that  his  reappointment 
woold  senre  the  interests  of  the  territory  bettor  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
while  his  removal  would  cause  the  deepest  feeling  of  regret.  A  copy  of  it 
will  be  foond  in  Tullidge*s  Life  of  Young,  239-40,  and  in  SheUon  and  Meik*8 
Dtfence  qfMormomsm,  22.  Beadle  stat^  that  Col  Steptoe  was  entrapped  by 
two  of  Brigham's  'decoy  women,*  and  to  avoid  ezxxMuro  resigned  ms  com- 
mivion  as  governor.  Life  in  Utah,  171;  see  also  W(iite*8  The  Mormon  Prophet, 
87-8.  There  are  no  gounds  for  such  a  statement.  By  Orson  Hvde,  in  Destrei 
New9f  March  21,  1555,  and  by  others  of  the  Mormons,  the  colonel  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms.  Memorials  for  Brigham's  reappointment  were  also 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  for  which  see  Ut(M,  ActsLetjid,  (ed.  1855),  419-21. 

*  A  quanel  broke  out  between  the  troops  and  the  Mormons  in  some  of  the 
saloons;  fire-arms  were  used,  and  several  men  wounded,  two  of  the  soldiers 
•sverely.  The  entire  legion  turned  out  and  threatened  to  annihilate  Steptoe's 
companiea,  compelling  them  to  intrench  and  remain  under  arms  for  tliree 
daya.  The  matterwas  settled  by  mediation.  Ohhausen^HMormonen^lSQ.  See 
alto  8.  F,  Herald,  March  14,  1855,  and  Hirkmnn^s  Destroying  Angel,  107, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  brawl  occurred  on  christmas  day.  No  mention 
of  iiiis  matter  is  made  in  the  official  reports  of  the  officers. 
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•jauishuient  prescribed  by  statute;  but  after  a  brief 
i:ii^Ti:>onment,  the  culprits  made  their  escape,  or,  as 
<!.riie  declare,  were  allowed  to  escape.*^ 

Ou  the  sabbath  after  the  colonel's  departure,  Brig- 
ham  repeated  in  the  tabernacle  the  remark  which  he 
had  made  two  years  before,  commencing,  "I  am  and 
will  be  governor;"  adding  on  this  occasion:  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  say  next  winter  if  such  men  make 
their  appearance  here  as  some  last  winter.  I  know 
what  I  think  I  shall  say:  if  thej'  play  the  same  game 
tigain,  so  help  me  God,  we  will  slay  them."" 

Such  phrase,  deliberately  uttered  at  the  place  and 
on  the  day  of  public  worship,  at  a  time  when  Utah 
sought  admission  as  a  state,  was  certainly,  from  an 
v>atside  standpoint,  injudicious,  and  boded  ill  for  the 
s;unts.  At  this  period  the  slavery  question  was  the 
all-absorbing  topic  throughout  the  country.  The  se- 
ilition  in  Utah,  grave  though  it  was,  passed  for  a  time 
almost  unheeded,  except  by  a  section  of  the  republican 
narty,  which,  while  criticising  the  theories  of  Senator 
1  Kniglas,  added  to  the  venom  of  its  sting  by  coupling 
slavery  and  polygamy  as  the  twin  relics  of  barbarism. 
\ftor  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  however,  mat- 
tors  assumed  a  different  phase.  There  was  now  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  storm  which  a  few  years  later 
swept  with  all  the  fury  of  a  tornado  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  Union,  and  the  nation  had  leisure  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  Mormon  question.* 

-'  Judge  Drumniond,  in  his  letter  to  Mrs  Gunniaon,  in  Ouniuaom*9  TlmMtT' 
tttxms^  ix.-x.,  says  that  those  who  were  convicted  were  old,  crippled,  and  par> 
ti.illy  blind,  while  the  able-bodied  warriors  were  acquitted,  and  that  JndM 
Kiiiuoy,  before  whom  the  trial  took  place,  was  so  much  mortitied  at  the  fiaa- 
iul;  of  the  jury  that  ho  at  once  adjourned  the  court.  Ho  also  states  that  Col 
S(opti>e,  (rcii.  Hulmau,  the  goveminoDt  attorney,  Garland  Hurt,  Indian  agsatg 
.uid  others  were  of  opini'iu  th:it  tliosu  who  wore  found  not  guilty  were  aoqnlt- 
ii'd  by  order  of  the  church.  The  statement  as  to  the  escape  of  the  three  who 
M%)iv  oonvictcd  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Capt.  Rufus  Ingalls,  theqna^ 
torumsttir  of  Col  Steptoc's  re<^imcnt.  In  his  report  to  the  quartennaster-gea- 
oiul,  in  JhuMc  Kx.  iJoc.^  31  th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  i.  ptiL  p.  167.  he  aayi  thai 
lUoy  wore  at  large  when  ho  left  the  valley. 

*^*  Again,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  tal)emacle  June  17,  18ft5,  he  SMt: 
*  rbougli  I  may  not  be  governor,  here  my  power  will  not  be  diminiahed.  xTf 
uiau  tlioy  con  send  here  will  have  much  influence  with  thia  oommunity.' 
jMnrnal  of  DUccurae^j  ii.  322. 

"In  JJoetrine  and  CovenanU  (ed.  1876),  278-9,  is  given  a  remarkable  rsvela- 
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It  was  now  established,  as  was  supposed,  on  sufH- 
cient  evidence^  that  the  Mormons  refused  obedience 
to^ntile  law,  that  federal  officials  had  been  virtually 
driven  from  Utah,  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  federal 
judges  had  been  threatened  with  violence  while  hi^ 
court  was  in  session,  and  that  the  records  of  the  court 
had  been  destroyed  or  concealed.  With  the  advice  of 
his  cabinet)  therefore,  and  yielding  perhaps  not  unwiU- 
ingly  to  the  outcry  of  the  republican  party.  President 
Buchanan  determined  that  Brighani  should  be  super- 
seded as  governor,  and  that  a  force  should  be  sent  to 
the  territory,  ostensibly  as  a  posse  comitatus,  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  his  successor.*' 

tion  to  Joseph  Smith,  Dec  25,  1832,  and  fint  pablished  by  F.  D.  BichardB  in 
the  Pearl  qf  Great  Priot  at  Liverpool  in  1851.  'Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
conoeniiiig  the  wars  which  will  shortly  come  to  pass,  beginning  at  the  rebellion 
of  SonthOuroUna,  which  will  eventually  terminate  in  the  death  and  misery  of 
many  sools.  The  days  will  como  that  war  will  be  poured  out  upon  all  nations, 
beguoningat  that  place;  for  behold!  the  southern  states  shall  be  divided  against 
the  northern  states,  and  the  southern  states  will  call  on  other  nations,  even  on 
the  nation  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  called,  and  they  shall  also  call  upon  other 
nations,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  other  nations;  and  thus  war 
sh^  be  poured  out  upon  all  nations.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  many 
da^i  iilaves  shall  rise  up  against  their  masters,  who  shall  be  marshalled  and 
disciplined  for  war.'  It  is  somewhat  suspicious  that  this  revelation  should 
ajppear  in  the  edition  of  1876,  but  not  iu  the  one  of  1845,  or  in  anv  other  edi- 
tum  noblished  before  the  war,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  A  copy  of  it  will  be 
foona  in  8tenhou»e*B  Rocky  Mountain  Saints^  420-1.  AcconUng  to  I  fist.  B. 
Tcmng,  MS.;  Carrington^s  Rem.,  MS.,  Joseph  Smith  early  in  his  career 
warned  the  saints  that  'some  day  thcv  would  Boe  the  United  States  come 
against  them  in  war,  and  that  the  Lorci  should  deliver  them.' 

**  The  above  appear  to  be  the  maiu  reasons  that  led  to  what  was  termed 
the  Utah  war.  Among  the  best  statements  as  to  its  causes,  apart  from  the 
official  documents  already  iiuoted,  are  those  contained  in  liemy^a  Journey  to 
G.  S.  L,  City,  I  468-73,  and  TuUidutx  Hist,  S.  L.  City,  144  et  scq.,  though 
the  latter  is  somewhat  far-fetched  and  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  part  tlubt 
Fremont  bore  in  the  matter.  *In  the  framing  of  its  first  platform,'  he  savs 
the  republican  party  raised  her  (Utah)  to  a  kindred  a:?80ciation  with  the 
south;  and  in  every  campaign  where  John  C.  Fr<^mont  was  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  partv,  there  could  be  read:  *Tho  abolishment  of  slavery  and 
polynuny,  the  twm  relics  of  barbarism.'  Mr  Tullid^'o  borrows  somewhat 
doMiy  from  Stenhouse,  who,  in  his  Rocky  Afountain  Sainti*,  307-8,  makes  the 
lanie  remark.  The  causes  of  the  war  have,  of  course,  been  touched  upon  by 
most  writers  on  Utah,  those  in  favor  of  the  saints  claiming  that  there  was  no 
jnst  reason  for  it,  and  others  bringing  numberless  charges  against  them.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1855-7  newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout  the  U.  S.  were 
teeming  with  articles  and  paragraphs  on  the  Mormon  question,  most  of  them 
beiiig  more  or  less  acrid  and  unjust  in  their  comments.  A  \iTiter  in  the 
Atkmiie  McftUhly^  March  1859,  p.  304,  states  that  Buchanan's  idea  in  order- 
ing the  Utah  expedition  was  'to  gag  the  north,  and  induce  her  to  forget  that 
she  had  been  robbed  of  her  birthright,  by  forcing  on  the  attention  of  the 
eoontiy  other  qnettions  of  absorbing  interest.'    For  views  and  statements  of 
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In  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  Decem- 
ber 5,  1857,  it  is  stated  that  Utah  was  inhabited  ex- 
clusively by  Mormons;  that  the  people  implicitly 
obeyed  their  prophet,  from  whose  decrees  there  waa 
no  appeal;  that  from  the  day  when  they  had  settled 
in  the  territory  their  aim  had  been  to  secede  from 
the  Union ;  that  for  years  they  had  not  preserved  even 
the  semblance  of  obedience  to  authority,  unless  by 
doing  so  they  could  benefit  themselves;  that  they  en- 
couraged and  perhaps  excited  nomad  bands  of  savages 
to  pillage  and  massacre  emigrants;  and  that  they 
stood  as  a  lion  in  the  path  of  the  gentile  communi- 
ties established  on  the  I^acific  seaboard.  Except  that 
the  internal  government  of  the  saints  was  nominally 
theocratic  and  practically  autocratic,  these  statements 
are  grossly  imjust,  but  not  more  so  than  mi^ht  be 
expected  from  a  biased  and  ill-informed  official^  who 
was  not  even  aware  that  the  population  of  Utah  con- 
tained a  considerable  percentage  of  gentiles.  When 
first  the  ]Mormons  peopled  their  desert  land  they  had 
raised  with  due  respect  the  Union  flag,  and  as  citizens 
of  the  nation  had,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  claimed 
the  territory  as  the  nation's  right;  but  now,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1857,  while  celebrating  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers,  they  were  to 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  approach  of  a  United 
States  army,  and,  as  they  supposed,  were  to  be  driven 
out  of  their  homes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  has  not  been  alleged,  however,  except  by  Mor- 
mons, that  in  ordering  the  Utah  expedition  the  pres- 
ident had  any  desire  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
saints  in  its  broadest  constitutional  sense.  However 
baneful  to  gentile  eyes  their  rights  appeared,  how- 
ever profane  their  dogmas,  however  oigoted  their 
rulers,  it  was  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  them 
until  it  was  made  to  appear  by  the  reports  of  Dmm- 

the  prem  on  the  l^cific  slope,  sec,  among  otiiczv,  8,  F.  AUa^  Apr.  M»  MajiU 
Jnly  15,  Not.  13,  IC.  IS^T:  .<.  F.  Bull^in,  Apr.  15,  1857;  Aie.  Vai^  Umtm. 
Oot  27,  1837:  ^.  I.  C.  Contributor,  iii.-iv. 
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mond  and  others  that  they  came  in  conflict  with  the 
secular  authorities,  and  even  then  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  shedding  of  blood. 
"The  instructions  of  the  commanding  officer/*  writes 
the  secretary  of  war,  "were  deliberately  considered 
and  carefully  drawn,  and  he  was  charged  not  to  allow 
any  conflict  to  take  place  between  the  troops  and  the 
people  of  the  territory,  except  only  he  should  be  called 
upon  by  the  governor  for  soldiers  to  act  as  a  posse 
comitatus  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws." 

Before  the  departure  of  the  troops  an  opinion  was 
requested  of  General  Winfield  Scott  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  an  expedition  during  the  year  1857.  The 
general's  decision  was  strongly  against  the  despatch 
of  an  army  until  the  following  season,  on  account  of 
the  distance  and  the  time  required  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  regiments.  It  would  have  been  well  if  his  ad- 
vice had  been  taken,  but  other  counsels  prevailed,  and 
about  the  end  of  May  orders  were  given  that  a  force, 
consisting  of  the  5th  and  10th  infantry,  the  2d  dra- 
goons, and  a  battery  of  the  4th  artillery,  should  assem- 
ble as  soon  as  possible  at  Fort  Leavenworth.^^  Sev- 
eral reenforcements  were  sent  forward  during  the  year, 
and  in  June  1858  there  were  more  than  six  thousand 
troops  in  Utah,  or  en  route  for  that  territory.*^  The 
command  was  given  to  Brigadier-general  Harney,  a 
man  of  much  rude  force  of  character,  ambitious,  and 
a  capable  officer,  but  otherwise  ill  fitted  for  the  conduct 
of  an  expedition  that  needed  the  qualities  of  a  diplo- 
matist more  than  those  of  a  soldier. 

It  is  probable  that  no  expedition  was  ever  despatched 
by  the  United  States  better  equipped  and  provisioned 
than  was  the  army  of  Utah,^  of  which  the  portion 

'^Circnlar  letter  of  Winfield  Scott,  addressed  to  the  adjutant-gcnerul  aud 
other  officer!,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1857.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tul- 
Udge'M  Hid.  S.  L,  City,  121-2. 

**  A  statement  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops  and  the  reinforcements  en 
route  at  this  date  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in  JIoum 
JKr.  Doc.,  2,  doth  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  pp.  31-2. 

**  For  estimates  of  supplies  and  subsistence,  see  House  Ex,  Doc.,  35th  Cong. 

Id  Sess.,  ix.  no.  33,  xii.  no.  09. 
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now  under  orders  mustered  about  twenty-five  hundred 
men.  Two  thousand  head  of  beef  cattle,  togethei 
with  a  huge  and  unwieldy  convoy,  were  sent  in  ad- 
vance, the  trains  being  larger  than  in  ordinary  war- 
fare would  have  been  required  for  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  troops.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  trans- 
pi)rt  of  stores,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  was  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-two  cents  a  pound;  and  thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  Utah  war  served  no  other  purpose, 
it  made  the  fortunes  of  those  who  secured  the  govern- 
ment contracts.  Through  a  little  dexterous  manipu- 
lation at  Washington,  permission  was  given  to  the 
man  who  secured  the  flour  contract  to  iurnish  Utah 
flour,  and  this  he  did  at  a  cost  of  seven  cents  per 

{)ound,  receiving,  of  course,  meanwhile,  the  money  al- 
owed  for  freight,  and  netting  in  a  single  year  the  sum 
of  $170,000.^  The  troops  remained  in  the  territoiy 
for  about  four  years,  and  no  wonder  that  they  often 
asked  one  of  another,  "Why  were  we  sent  here? 
Why  are  we  kept  here?  What  good  can  we  do  by 
remaining  here?"  No  wonder  also  that  the  people 
asked,  "Were  they  retained  in  Utah  in  order  to  fill 
the  purses  of  the  contractors?"" 

Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  expedition,  it 
happened  that  the  harvest  of  1857  was  a  plentiful  one, 
and  though  the  crop  of  1856  had  been  a  partial  fail- 
ure, and  that  of  1855  almost  a  total  failure,"^  there 

'*  QrtelqfM  Overland  Journey,  253.    Greeley  mjM  tbftt  thii  instMin  hid 

become  qtiite  notorious  at  Washington. 

*^  Steiihouse  relates  that  the  man  who  obtainad  the  floor  cantnct  raodvad 
an  order  for  his  money  ]Ayable  at  Camp  Floyd,  bat  had  the  choice  of  reeeiriiig 
in  lieu  army  mules  at  a  certain  valuation.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  — >^i«| 
them  to  California  realized  a  profit  of  nearly  600  per  cent  on  his  money. 
Jiocly  Mountain  Sttintt^  4 IG.  For  further  spccunens  of  sharp  practioe,  see  & 
F.  Bulletin^  June  8,  Aug.  20,  22,  30,  lSo9. 

^Utah Note»,  MS.;  JJUt.  B,  Youtiff,  MS. ;  Richard$'IncidenUin  Utah  HuL. 
MS.,  79-80;  Stenhou^^n  Ifocly  Mountain  SainU^  291.  The  failure  was  caned 
by  crickets.    In  a  letter  to  his  son  in  England,  Heber  writes  from  S.  h.  City 


Feb.  29,  1S56:  'I  have  l)cei)  under  the  necessity  of  rationing  ny 
also  yours  to  two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  breadstuff  per  day  each;  as  the  hel 
Wi-ek  is  up  to-day,  we  shall  commence  on  half  a  pound  each.  This  I  am  udar 
the  necessity  of  doing.  Brother  Brighani  told  me  to-day  that  he  had  p«t  his 
family  on  ludf  a  pouml  each,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  grain  in  the  countiy, 
•nd  there  an  thousands  that  have  none  at  all,  scarcely.'    Thia  eecond  famiM 
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Mras  now  an  abundant  supply  of  grain.  Neither  the 
famine  nor  the  bountiful  harvest  which  followed  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  known  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  The  winter  of  1856-7  had  been  un- 
usually severe.  For  six  months  the  territory  had 
been  shut  out  from  the  remainder  of  the  world,  no 
mails  having  reached  the  eastern  states.  To  add  to 
their  distress,  the  Mormons  were  compeUed  to  feed 
large  multitudes  of  emigrants,  who  arrived  at  this  pe- 
riod in  a  starving  condition  in  the  hand-cart  com- 
panies. At  the  time  when  the  expedition  was  ordered, 
there  were  thousands  in  the  territory  who,  for  more 
than  a  year,  had  not  had  a  full  meal ;  there  were  thou- 
sands of  children  who  had  endured  the  gnawings  of 
hunger  until  hunger  had  become  to  them  a  second  na- 
ture. Yet  in  the  orders  to  Harney,  issued  while  yet 
the  famine  was  at  its  sorest,  we  read:  ''It  is  not 
doubted  that  a  surplus  of  provisions  and  forage,  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  resident  population,  will  be 
found  in  the  valley  of  Utah,  and  that  the  inhabitants, 
if  assured  by  energy  and  justice,  will  be  ready  to  sell 
them  to  the  troops.  Hence,  no  instructions  are  given 
you  for  the  extreme  event  of  the  troops  being  in  ab- 
solute need  of  such  supplies,  and  their  being  withheld 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  necessities  of  such  an  occa- 
sion would  furnish  a  law  for  your  guidance.""^ 

But  the  sequel  will  show  that  instead  of  the  troops 
living  on  the  Mormons,  the  Mormons  lived  on  the 
troops,  stampeding  their  cattle,  plundering  or  destroy- 
ing their  provision  trains,  and  only  after  all  fear  of 
active  hostilities  had  been  removed,  selling  them  sur- 
plus grain  at  exorbitant  rates. 


compared  to  the  Dunine  of  Eg3rpt.  For  moDths  some  fiBinilies  knew  sot 
the  taete  of  bread,  and  aettlements  in  which  good  crops  had  been  gathen^din 
former  yean  were  compelled  to  send  their  teams  several  hnndrcd  miles  for 
bran  and  shorta.  After  1855  the  Mormons  stored  their  surplus  wheat  at  each 
harveat,  until  the  completion  of  the  overland  railroad  removed  all  fear  of 
famine. 

''Letter  of  Aide-de<amp  Oeorge  W.  Lay  to  Harney,  dated  from  the  head- 
onarters  of  the  army,  New  York,  June  29,  1857.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  fomid 
in  Tmllidge's  HuL  8.  L.  CUy,  122-4. 
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Before  the  end  of  June  IS 57  the  first  division  of 
the  army  of  Utah  was  assembled  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, and  before  the  end  of  July  was  on  its  march 
to  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Hamev  remainin^:  meanwhile  with 
some  squadrons  of  the  secc»nd  dragoons  in  Kansas, 
where  trouble  was  anticipated  at  the  forthcoming 
elections  in  October.  In  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  general,  it  was  stated  that  though  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  the  smallness  of  the  force  presented 
difficulties,  if  not  danger,  it  was  believed  that  these 
obstacles  micrht  be  overcome  bv  care  in  its  outfit  and 
prudence  in  its  conduct.  Xo  expense  was  to  be  spared 
that  would  insure  the  efficiency,  health,  and  comfort 
of  the  troops :  a  large  discretion  was  allowed  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  and  no  reasonable  limit  was  placed 
as  to  the  number  of  guiJes,  interpreters,  spies,  and 
laborers  to  be  employed.  The  men  were  to  be  so  eom- 
pletel}'  equipped  as  to  act,  for  a  time,  as  a  self-sustain- 
ing machine,  and  to  be  kept  well  massed  and  in  hand. 
Detachments  were  not  to  be  lightly  hazarded,  but  a 
small,  though  sufficient,  force  was  to  move  separately 
in  charge  of  the  more  cumbersome  part  of  the  convoy, 
and  in  advance  of  the  rest,  until  overtaken  by  the  mam 
body,  when  it  was  to  form  the  rear-guard.  Thus  no 
precautions  were  omitted  that  might  serve  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
its  purpose  might  be  attained  without  the  loss  of  a 
sinjifle  life. 

^Ican while,  events  of  some  importance  had  tran- 
sj^ired  at  Washington.  The  governorship  of  Utah, 
after  being  refused  by  several  persons,  was  accepted 
in  July  by  Alfred  Cumming,  who  had  recently  been 
superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, in  which  capacity  he  had  displayed  tact  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  About  the  same  time  D.  R.  Eckles 
was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  John  Cradlebaugh 
and  Charles  E.  Sinclair,  associate  judges. 

During  the  month  of  June,  also,  a  contract  granted 
to  Hiram  Kimball,  for  the  carriage  of  the  United 
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States  mails  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Indcpen- 
dence,  Missouri^  was  annulled,  ostensibly  on  account 
of  their  non-arrival  within  the  stipulated  time.^  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1856  the  service  had  been  regularly  per- 
formed, the  contract  being  held  in  the  autumn  of  1856 
by  the  gentile  firm  of  Hockaday  &  Magraw,*  the  lat- 

"  In  a  distorted  sketch  of  the  Utah  expedition,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
March  1S30,  p.  dG7»  the  writer  gives,  as  the  actual  reason,  that  the  postmaster 
believed  the  mails  to  have  been  tampered  with,  by  order  of  Bngham  Yoans, 
at  8.  L.  City  or  en  route.  It  is  improbable  that  Brigham  would  take  such 
risks,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  he  now  proposed  to  establish  an  express  company  in 
connection  with  the  mails. 

"  Dnrinc  the  winter  of  1856-7  no  regular  mail  service  was  performed,  on 
account  of  tSie  severity  of  the  season.     The  postmaster  at  8.  L.  City  contracted, 
however,  with  Messrs  Little  and  Hanks  to  carry  a  mail  to  Independence  for 
$l,iiOO.     They  made  the  trip  in  78  days,  having  suffered  severely  from  cold 
and  hunger.  LUtle*t  Mail  Service,  MS.,  S^-S.     Mr  Little  had  been  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  mail  service.    In  1850  Sam.  H.  Woodson  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  made  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  P.  O.  department  to  carry  a 
monthly  nuul  for  four  years  between  that  point  and  S.  L.  City.     Tliis  was  the 
first  government  mail  service  performed  between  S.  L.  City  and  any  point  east  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains.     Mr  Little  afterward  contracted  with  Woodson  to  carry 
the  mail  between  S.  L.  City  and  Fort  Laramie,  where  the  mails  exclian^ed, 
commencing  the  service  Aug.  1,  1851,  and  associating  with  himself  Ephraim 
K.  Uanks  and  Charles  F.  Decker.     At  that  time  there  was  no  settlement  be- 
tween S.  L.  City  and  Fort  Laramie,  except  tiio  trading  post  at  Fort  Bridger. 
On  their  first  trip  Little  and  Hanks  met  Secretary  Harris  and  judges  Brocchus 
and  Brandebury  between  Green  Kiver  and  South  rass.    They  reached  Larauiio 
in  nine  days,  without  clianging  their  animals,  and  there  procured  live  unbroken 
Mexican  mules,  with  which  they  completed  their  journey.     In  Sept    1851 
C.  F.  Decker  and  Alfred  Higgins  set  out  in  charge  of  a  mail,  Delegate  \k\\i\- 
hisel  being  a  passenger.     At  Box  Elder  Creek  their  party  was  stopped  by  *J() 
Indians,  who  plundered  the  wa^on.     On  Oct.  1,  1851,  Mr  Little  started  on  a 
second  trip  eastward,  among  his  passeugera  being  Judge  Brandcbur}',  and 
among  his  fellow-travellers  Judge  Brocchus.     Mr  little's  third  trip  was  made 
in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1852,  Howard  Livingstone,  of  the  iirm  of  Livingstone  &  Kin- 
kead,  being  one  of  his  passengers.    Inl^eb.  1852and  May  1853  Mr  Decker  carried 
the  mails  to  Laramie,  havinj^  a  narrow  escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of  hos- 
tile Indians  on  his  second  trip,  on  which  occasion  he  met  with  Kit  Carson,  to 
whose  intercession  he  ascribes  his  deliverance.     Another  trip  was  made  by 
Mr  Little  in  April  1853.  Id.,  1-34;  Utah  Early  RecordSy  MS.,  passim.     For 
farther  particulars  on  mail  routes  and  scn'iccs  up  to  185G,  see  (f.  S.  Actn  ami 
RcmA,^  31st  Cong.    1st  Sees.,  Ill;   II,   Ex.   Doc,  1,  pt  3,  33d  Cong,    let 
&€«.,  pt  iii.  p.  821;  BurUm*8  City  of  the  Sairitfi,  5;  Frontier  Guarflian,  March 
7,  1849,  Apr.  17,  1850;  Veseret  Xews,  Apr.  8,  1S51,  Deo.  25,  18,32,  May  14, 
1853;  /wA«fr*«  Amer.  Stat.  Annual,  1854,  pp.  127-8;  Sac.  Union,  Apr.   18, 
1855.     In  the  MaU  Service  acrosn  the  Plains,  hy  F.  Little,  MS.  (S.  L.  City. 
1884),  are  many  incidents  of  travel  during  the  years  of  which  his  manuscri])t 
treats.     The  8er\'ice  was  jierformcd  under  great  difficulties,  the  author  suffer- 
ing many  hardships  and  having  several  narrow  escapes  from  Indians.     Fercz- 
more  Little,  a  native  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to  S.  L.  City  in  18.X),  and 
joined  the  Mormon  church  in  1853.     In  1854-5  he  superintended  the  con- 
•tmction  of  the  Big  Cottonwood  caiion  wagon  road  and  the  building  of  the 
penitentiarv.     In  1808-9  he  was  engaged  in   railroad  work  on   the  Union 
Fudfic,  and  afterwajrd  became  interested,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  the  Utah 
Central  and  Utah  Southern  railroads. 
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ter  of  whom,  when  it  was  awarded  to  a  Monnon,  ad- 
dressed a  malignant  epistle  to  the  president.  "  I  have 
no  doubt,"  he  declares,  "that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
and  the  elements  rapidly  combining  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  affairs  which  will  result  in  indiscriminate  blood- 
shed, robbery,  and  rapine,  and  which,  in  a  brief  space 
of  time,  will  reduce  that  country  to  the  condition  of  a 
howling  wilderness."  The  remainder  of  Magraw's 
communication/'  though  containing  no  specific  charges^ 
is  in  a  similar  vein. 

This  despatch  was  probably  the  actual  reason  that 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  mail  contract,  and  cer- 
tainly among  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  Utah  war; 
for  in  answer  to  a  resolution  asking  for  details  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  expedition,  the  secretary  of  state  re- 

Eorted  that  the  only  document  on  record  or  on  file  in 
is  department  was  the  letter  of  Mr  Magraw  to  the 
president." 

The  annual  payment  on  account  of  Hiram  Kimball's 
contract  amounted  only  to  $23,600  a  year,  a  sum 
barel}'  sufficient  to  defray  expenses ;  but  such  a  favor, 
small  as  it  was,  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  a 
Mormon  citizen.  Brigham  resolved,  therefore,  that  all 
diligence  should  be  used  in  keeping  faith  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  for  his  own  benefit  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  mail  service  the  B.  Y.  Express 
Carrying  Company.  In  the  early  spring  of  1857  the 
snow  was  still  deep  on  plain  and  mountain,  and  to 
build  stations  and  provide  draught  animals,  and  forage 
f(jr  the  entire  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  was  no  easv  task.  But  Bricrham  had  at  his  call 
the  entire  community.  Summoning  the  more  enter- 
prising of  the  brethren,  he  laid  before  them  his  plan, 
convinced  them  that  the  B.  Y.  Express  would  develop 

^See  CtahXoUM,  MS.;  HUU  B.  Totmg,  MS.;  Houm  Ex.  Doc.^  35th Coos: 

Ist  Scau.,  X.  DO.  7i,  Pp.  2-3. 

*'  /(/.,  pp.  1-2.  la  doc.  DO.  71  are  the  reports  of  the  McretaTT  of  atate,  of 
war.  and  of  the  interior,  and  also  that  of  the  attorney -geneiul,  relating*  to  the 
expedition.  Reference  ii  frequently  made  to  them  in  this  and  the  fwloviug 
chapter. 
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into  a  good  money-making  enterprise,  and  would  place 
Utah  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  world  long  be- 
fore an  overland  railroad  could  be  completed.  More- 
overy  it  was  proposed  that  Mormon  settlements  should 
be  formed  along  the  line  of  route,  and  parties  were  at 
once  organized  and  equipped  for  this  purpose." 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1857,  Abraham  O.  Smoot,  then 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,**  set  out  in  charge  of  the 
eastward-bound  mail  and  of  the  B.  Y.  Express.  Be- 
tween Port  Laramie  and  Fort  Kearny  he  encoun- 
tered the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Utah,  and, 
as  he  relates,  was  informed  by  the  commanding  officer 
that  the  troops  "  were  reconnoitring  the  country  in 
search  of  hostile  Indians."  When  about  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  Independence  freight  teams  were  met, 
destined,  as  the  drivers  said,  for  some  western  post, 
but  for  what  particular  post  they  did  not  know.  On 
reaching  Kansas  City,  Smoot  repaired  with  one  Nich- 
olas Groesbeck,  who  took  charge  of  the  mails  at  that 
point,  to  the  office  of  William  H.  Bussell,  and  there 

** StenJkouie's  Boekw Mountain  StUnU,  345-6;  Hist.  B.  Taung,  MS.;  LitOe'* 
Mail  Service,  MS. 

^  Ab  auocessor  to  Grant,  who  died  Dec.  1,  1856.  Smith's  Bine,  Progress 
and  Travels,  27;  Deseret  News,  Dec.  3,  1856.  Jedediah  Morcan  Grant  was  a 
native  of  Windsor,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  his  parents,  Joshua  and  Athalia  Grant, 
nte  Howard,  removing  to  Naples,  Ontario  co.,  in  1817,  about  a  year  after  his 
Inrth.  Here  the  lad  remained  until  he  was  14  years  of  age,  and  receiving  lit- 
tle education,  was  trained  to  his  father's  calling,  that  of  a  farmer.  The  family 
then  removed  to  Erie  co.,  Penn.,  and  two  years  later  Jedediah  heard  for  the 
first  time  the  doctrines  of  Mormonism.  Being  convinced  of  their  truth,  he 
waa  baptized  in  1832,  by  Elder  John  F.  Boyiiigton,  who  afterward  became  an 
•poatle,  and,  when  18  years  of  age,  accompanied  Zion's  camp  in  its  migratioa 
to  Missouri  In  the  winter  of  1835  he  was  ordained,  at  Kirtland,  a  moniber 
of  the  first  quorum  of  seventy,  and  the  following  spring  started  forth  on  his 
first  mission,  his  labors  as  a  missionary  extending  over  eleven  years,  princi- 
pally in  the  southern  and  middle  states.  At  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  he 
was  was  one  of  those  who  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  Feb.  1846,  and  though 
not  a  pioneer,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
being  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  api)ointed  during  the  migration  of  1847. 
After  holding  ofBce  under  the  provisional  government  of  the  state  of  Dcscret, 
he  was  electea  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives;  he  was  also  appointed 
brigadier-general  and  afterward  major-general  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  in 
April  1854,  after  the  decease  of  ^ViIiard  Richards,  was  made  second  council- 
lor to  Brigham.  In  the  funeral  sermon  of  this  much  esteemed  citizen,  deliv- 
ered at  the  tabernacle  Dec.  4,  185G,  Brigham  remarked:  '  Uo  has  been  in  the 
church  upwards  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was  a  man  that  would  live,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  hundred  years  in  that  time'  A/.,  Dec.  10,  1830:  Lin- 
farlh's  RouU/rom  Liverpool,  115-16;  S.  L.  City  UontrilnUor,  iv.  241-5,  281-3. 
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ascertained  that  the  freight  trains  were  intended  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  that  Gumming  had  been  appointed 
governor,  and  that  orders  had  been  given  that  no  more 
mails  should  for  the  present  be  deUvered  to  the  Mor- 
mons. Harnessing  his  fleetest  animals  to  a  light 
spring  wagon,  Smoot  immediately  started  homeward, 
and  making  the  distance  from  Fort  Laramie  in  about 
five  days,  found  the  brethren  celebrating  their  pioneer 
anniversary  at  Little  Cottonwood  Canon.** 

Thus,  in  part  through  the  stubbornness  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  in  part  also  through  the  malice  of  a  dissolute 
and  iniquitous  judge,  the  spite  of  a  disappointed  mail 
contractor,  the  wire-pulling  of  birds  of  prey  at  Wash- 
ington, and  possibly  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  president,  who,  until  the  confederate  flag  had  been 
unfurled  at  Fort  Sumter,  retained  in  the  valley  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  nearly  all  the  available  forces  in  the 
L  niou  army  and  a  store  of  munitions  of  war  sufficient 
to  furnish  an  arsenal,  was  brought  about  the  Utah 
war. 

•'  Give  us  ten  years  of  peace,  and  we  will  ask  no  odds 
of  the  United  States,"  declared  Brigham  when  the 
pioneers  first  entered  the  vaUey.  And  now  the  ten 
years  had  passed,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  mountain 
lake,  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  under  bowers 
of  fragrant  pine  and  fir,  twenty-five  hundred  of  the 
saints  were  assembled  on  the  24th  of  July,  1857.  It 
was  a  dav  of  feastin«7  and  recreation.  Hand  in  hand 
with  little  children,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  great 
wc^rld  bevond  their  native  vallev,  walked  silver-haired 
elders  and  apostles,  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
tribulations  of  Kirtland  and  Xauvoo.  Ot  the  rest, 
some  were  strolling  among  the  trees,  some  were  fish- 
ing in  the  lake,  some  were  dancing,  some  busied  with 
games.  Laughter  and  the  noise  of  merry-making 
minified  with  the  soncjs  of  Zion.  It  was  now  near 
even-fall,  and  the  western  sun  had  alreadv  crimsoned 
the   frosted  peaks,  when  two  dust-stained   messen- 

**  Letter  of  A.  0.  Smoot. 
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gers  rode  in  hot  haste  up  the  cafioDy  and  announced 
to  the  brethren  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Utah. 

All  eyes  turned  at  once  to  Brigham.  It  was  at 
times  like  the  present,  when  the  hearts  of  the  others 
sank  within  them,  that  his  genius  rose  superior  to  all 
obstacles,  proving  him  the  born  leader  that  all  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be.  Gathering  the  people  around 
him,  he  repeated  the  words  uttered  ten  years  before, 
prophesying  even  now  that  at  no  distant  day  he  would 
himself  become  president  of  the  United  States,  or 
dictate  who  should  be  president.  Then  festivities 
were  renewed,  and  when  the  day  was  far  spent  the 
people  returned  to  their  homes  with  trust  in  Brigham 
and  the  God  of  Joseph. 

Then  war  became  the  universal  theme.  Fire-arms 
were  manufactured  or  repaired;  scythes  were  turned 
into  bayonets ;  long-unused  sabres  were  burnished  and 
sharpened,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  saints 
were  summoned  to  the  defence  of  Zion.  Apostles 
Lyman  and  Rich,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  saints  at 
San  Bernardino,  and  Orson  Hyde,  who,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  founded  a  thriving  colony  in  Carson  Valley, 
were  ordered  to  brep.k  up  their  settlements  and  gather 
to  the  defence  of  Zion.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Atlantic  states  and  to  Europe  to  summon  home  the 
elders  and  apostles,^  and,  had  it  been  possible,  thou- 
sands of  converts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
have  rallied  this  year  round  the  standard  of  the 
prophet. 

On  the  8th  of  September  Captain  Van  Vliet  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City,*^  with  orders  to  purchase 
forage  and  lumber,  and  to  assure  the  Mormons  that 

'^The  elders  retnmiiig  from  Europe  landed  as  secretly  as  possible  in  New 
York,  fearing  that  they  would  be  molested  by  the  authorities,  and  most  of 
them  journeyed  to  Utah  overland  by  various  routes.  The  apostles  crossed 
the  Atlantic  incognito,  and  remaining  there  in  disguise  until  the  steamer 
niled  for  Panam^  travelled  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  southern  California, 
accompanied  by  a  small  body-guard  of  ciders.  Stenhotue*s  Rochy  Mountain 
Saints,  354-5. 

^  According  to  special  instructions,  dated  army  headquarters,  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, July  28,  1857.  See  Van  Vlict's  rept  to  the  acting  assistant  adj.- 
gencnd  army  of  Utah,  in  //.  Ex,  Doc,  3oth  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  iL  pt  2,  p.  25. 
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the  troops  would  not  molest  or  interfere  with  them. 
Though  informed  by  parties  whom  he  met  en  route 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  territory, 
or  would  cio  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  captain  met 
with  a  cordial  reception.  Brigham,  Wells,  Bemhisel, 
and  other  leading  citizens  called  at  his  quarters  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  and  a  formal  interview  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  following  day*'  at  the  social  hall,  when 
Van  ^liet  was  introduced  to  a  lai^e  number  of  prom- 
inent Mormons,  presented  to  Brigham  an  official  letter 
from  Harney,  and  declared  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 
The  governor  and  the  captain  then  retired  with  a  few 
others  to  a  private  office,  where  a  conversation  took 
place,  from  which  I  give  a  few  extracts  that  may  be  of 
intcrt'St  to  the  reader. 

"We  do  not  want  to  fisrht  the  United  States,"  re- 
marked  Brigham,  **  but  if  they  drive  us  to  it,  we  shall 
do  the  best  we  can;  and  I  will  tell  you,  as  the  Lord 
lives,  we  shall  come  off  conquerors.  The  United 
States  are  sending  their  armies  here  to  simply  hold 
us  until  a  mob  can  come  and  butcher  us,  as  has  been 
done  before.  We  are  the  supporters  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  we  love  that  constitu- 
tion and  respect  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but 
it  is  by  the  corrupt  administration  of  those  laws  that 
we  are  made  to  suffer.  Most  of  the  government  of- 
ficers who  have  been  sent  here  have  taken  no  interest 
in  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  tried  many  times  to 

destrov  us." 

• 

*"This  is  the  case  with  most  men  sent  to  the  terri- 
tories," Van  ^Hiet  replied.  *'  They  receive  their  offices 
as  a  political  reward,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  sen- 
atorship;  but  they  have  no  interest  in  common  with 
the  people.  The  greatest  hold  that  the  government 
now  has  upon  you  is  in  the  accusation  that  3*ou  have 
burned  the  United  States  records." 

'*  In  his  Lir'i  c/  Bri'jham  YoM"ff.  '26*2.  Tnllidge  givei  A  off.  12th.  and  in  hit 
Hi^.  .<alt  Lai*  i'iy,  101,  iv^pt.  I'jth.  as  the  date  of  Van  \  liet  s  fii^t  formal 
inten'iew  with  Brigham.  TLe  cv^rrect  ilate  it  Sept.  9th.  See  Dtmrti  Am^ 
Sept.  Iti,  lSa7»  where  is  a  doscripiion  uf  the  captain's  Tiaitb 
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''I  deny  that  any  books  of  the  United  States  have 
been  burned/'  said  iBrigham.  **  I  have  broken  no  law ; 
and  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  will  not  suffer 
mvself  to  be  taken  by  any  United  States  officer  to  be 
killed  as  they  killed  Joseph  Smith." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  arrest  you,"  said  Van  Vliet,  "  but  to  install  a 
new  governor  in  the  territory." 

"  1  believe  you  tell  the  truth,"  returned  Brigham, 
"  that  you  believe  this — but  you  do  not  know  their 
intentions  as  well  as  I  do.  If  they  dare  to  force  the 
issue,  I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the  wrist  any 
longer  for  white  men  to  shoot  at  them ;  they  shall  go 
ahead  and  do  as  they  please.  If  the  issue  comes,  you 
may  tell  the  government  to  stop  all  emigration  across 
the  continent,  for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  attempt 
it.  And  if  an  army  succeeds  in  penetrating  this  val- 
ley, tell  the  government  to  see  that  it  has  forage  and 
provisions  in  store,  for  they  will  find  here  only  a 
charred  and  barren  waste.  We  have  plenty  here  of 
what  you  want,  but  we  will  sell  you  nothing.  Further 
than  this,  your  army  shall  not  enter  this  valley."*^ 

In  vain  van  Vliet  remonstrated, stating  that  though 
the  mountain  passes  might  be  defended  against  the 
small  army  then  approaching  Utah,  a  force  would 
surely  be  sent,  during  the  following  year,  that  would 
overcome  all  opposition.  To  this  warning,  several 
times  repeated,  but  one  answer  was  returned:  "We 
are  aware  that  such  will  be  the  case;  but  when  these 
troops  arrive  they  will  find  Utah  a  desert;  every  house 
will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  every  tree  cut  down, 
and  every  field  laid  waste.  We  have  three  years'  pro- 
visions on  hand,  which  we  will  cache,  and  then  take 

^  WoQdntff*%  Journal,  MS.,  in  which  were  ori^nally  noted  the  wordi 
ipoken  a  few  honn  after  the  interview  took  place.  There  is  little  doabt  that, 
•0  far  as  I  have  quoted  them,  they  are  substantially  true.  In  his  report,  ut 
sapra.  Van  Vliet  saya  that  at  this  and  other  interviews  Brigham  declared  that 
'toe  Mormona  bad  been  persecuted,  murdered,  and  robbed  in  Missouri  and 
niinois,  both  by  the  mob  and  state  authorities,  and  that  now  the  U.  8.  were 
about  to  pursue  the  same  course;  and  that,  therefore,  he  and  the  people  of 
Utah  had  determined  to  resist  all  persecution  at  the  conmiencemenlC' 
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to  the  mountains  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  government/* 

During  the  captain's  visit,  Brigham,  with  the  apos- 
tles, General  Wells  of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  others, 
asked  him  to  walk  through  their  grounds,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  some  of  the  Mormon  women,  showed 
him  the  garden-spots  which  their  hands  had  fashioned 
out  of  the  wilderness.  "  What,  madam,"  he  exclaimed 
to  one  of  the  sisters,  "  would  you  consent  to  see  this 
beautiful  home  in  ashes  and  this  fruitful  orchard  de- 
stroyed?" "  I  would  not  only  consent  to  it,"  was  the 
answer,  "  but  I  would  set  fire  to  my  home  with  my 
own  hands,  and  cut  down  every  tree,  and  root  up 
every  plant."  On  the  following  sabbath  the  captain 
attended  divine  service  at  the  tabernacle,  when  John 
Taylor,  after  referring  in  his  discourse  to  the  approach 
of  the  troops,  and  repeating  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  territory,  desired  all  who  would 
apply  the  torch  to  their  dwellings,  cut  down  their 
trees,  and  lay  waste  their  farms  to  raise  their  hands. 
Every  hand  was  raised  in  a  congregation  numbering 
more  than  four  thousand.  "  When  the  time  comes  to 
burn  and  lay  waste  our  improvements,"  said  Brigham 
in  a  sermon  delivered  on  the  same  day,  "  if  any  man 
undertakes  to  shield  his  he  will  be  treated  as  a  traitor. 
. . .  Now  the  faint-hearted  can  go  in  peace ;  but  should 
that  time  come,  they  must  not  interfere.  Before  I 
will  again  suffer,  as  I  have  in  times  gone  by,  there 
shall  not  one  building,  nor  one  foot  of  lumber,  nor  a 
fence,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  particle  of  grass  or  hay,  that 
wUl  burn,  be  left  in  reach  of  our  enemies.  I  am 
sworn,  if  driven  to  extremity,  to  utterly  lay  waste 
this  land  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God,  and  our  enemies 
shall  find  it  as  barren  as  when  we  came  here." 

Captain  Van  Vliet  was  astounded.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  seditious  and  priest-ridden  commu- 
nity, mouth- valiant  and  few  in  number,  whom  the 
mere  approach  of  the  troops  would  tame  into  sub- 
mission.    He  found  instead  this  handful  of  enthusi- 
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astSy  rising  against  the  might  of  a  great  nation.  He 
declared,  as  the  Mormons  relate,  that  if  the  United 
States  made  war  on  them,  he  would  withdraw  from 
the  army.  Quitting  Salt  Lake  City  a  few  days  after- 
ward, he  arrived  at  Washington  in  November,  and 
delivered  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war.** 

On  the  day  after  the  captain's  departure,  Brigham 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  martial  law  in  Utah, 
forbidding  all  armed  forces  to  enter  the  territory 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  and  ordering  the  Mor- 
mon militia  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice.^  It  is  probable  that  the  Nauvoo  legion, 
which  now  included  the  entire  militia  force  of  the  ter- 
ritory, mustered  at  this  date  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand men."  Though  imperfectly  armed  and  equipped, 
and  of  course  no  match  for  regular  troops,  they  were 
not  to  be  held  in  contempt.  In  July  1857  the  legion 
had  been  reorganized,  the  two  cohorts,  now  termed 
divisions,  having  each  a  nominal  strength  of  two  thou- 
sand. The  divisions  consisted  of  two  brigades,  the 
brigades  of  two  regiments,  the  regiments  of  five  bat- 
talions, each  of  a  hundred  men,*^  the  battalion  being 
divided  into  companies  of  fifty,  and  the  companies  into 
platoons  of  ten.  Each  platoon  was  in  charge  of  a 
lieutenant,  whose  duty  it  was  carefully  to  inspect  the 

*  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  House  Ex,  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ii. 
pt  2y  pp.  2i-7,  37-8.  It  contains  no  specific  statements  not  already  made, 
except  that  Brigham's  only  objection  to  the  troops  entering  Utah  was  that  in 
doing  so  they  would  open  the  door  for  the  rabble  of  the  western  frontier,  which, 
aa  in  former  days,  wonld  persecute  and  annoy  the  saints.  Copies  of  the  cor- 
rcipondence  between  Van V liet  and  Brigham  as  to  the  purchase  of  forage  and 
lumber  for  army  nse  will  be  found  in  Id.,  35-7. 

**For  copies  of  the  proclamation,  dated  Sept.  15,  1851,  and  comments 
thereon,  see  Id.,  32-3;  Stenhouse^a  Hocky  Mountain  Saints,  358-9;  Hist.  B. 
Ttmng,  MS.;  Wa%U*8  The  Mormon  Prophet,  43-5;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  232-7; 
8.  r,  AUa,  Nov.  25,  30,  1857;  8.  F.  Herald,  Nov.  25.  1857;  Sac.  Daily  Union, 
Nov.  25,  1857. 

*'  In  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in  Sen.  Doc.,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
vi  DO.  33,  the  strength  of  the  Utah  militia  in  1854  is  given  at  1,744  infantry 
and  1,004  cavalry,  or  a  total  of  2,748  men.  In  this  return  it  is  stated  that 
they  had  no  ordnance  except  one  howitzer,  and  no  ordnance  stores;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  of  their  forts  were  mounted  with  cannon.  Brigham,  in  his 
messaffo  of  Dec.  11,  1854,  in  Utah,  Jour.  LegisL,  1854-5,  anticipates  a  con- 
nderable  increase  in  the  new  enrolments.  In  the  Oretjon  Argus  of  Feb.  13^ 
1858,  the  Mormon  forces  are  estimated  at  5,000. 

''The  brigades  contained  1,000  and  the  regiments  500  men. 
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arrns,  ammuDition,  and  accoutrements.  Those  who 
failed  to  provide  their  equipnaents  were  fined,  and 
tliose  who  disposed  of  them  were  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial and  doubly  fined.  Penalties  were  also  imposed 
for  non-attendance  at  muster  and  drilL*  The  cavalry 
arm  was  for  a  time  abolished  ^  as  unsuited  to  moun- 
tain warfare,  and  a  corps  of  topographical  engineers 
organized,  together  with  an  orclnance  corps. 

All  able-bodied  males  in  the  territory,  except  those 
exempt  by  law,  were  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  mili- 
tary service,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Mormons 
could  put  in  the  field  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
raw  troops,  half  disciplined,  indeed,  but  inured  to  hard- 
ship, and  most  of  them  excellent  marksmen.  If  Brig- 
ham  had  now  carried  out  his  threat  of  letting  loose 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah,  the  United  States  forces 
would  have  been  hopelessly  outnumbered.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  supplied  in  part  from  San  Bernar- 
dino,'^ though  no  considerable  reenforcements  from 
southern  California  arrived  until  after  the  crisis  was 
over,  and  those  from  Carson  Valley  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms." 

It  was  not,  of  course,  the  intention  of  the  saints  to 
encounter  the  army  of  Utah  in  the  open  field,  or  even 
behind  breastworks,  if  it  could  be  avoided.     In  order 

^  Utah,  AcU  Legui.  (ed.  1866),  190-3,  where  it  aeopy  of  an  act,  approfed 
JaD.  15, 1857,  for  the  organizatioii  of  the  militia,  and  of  tne  nffolationa  aao|ited 
■iz  monthi  later.  The  regulations  were  first  paUidied  in  the  Deaerei  Aews 
Apr.  let  of  this  year.  Preyioas  acts  relating  to  the  militia,  approved  in  1832; 
wUl  be  found  in  Utah,  AcU  LeM.  (ed.  1855),  207-22, 231-2.  Daniel  H.  Wells 
remained  lieutenant-general,  James  Ferguson  was  adjntant-general«  and  A.  P. 
Bockwood  commissary-generaL  The  names  of  other  officers  will  be  found  in 
Id,  (ed.  18C6),  103;  Detrti  Neum,  Apr.  20, 1857.  All  the  officers  were  elected 
except  those  in  the  engineers' and  ordnance  corps.  Further  items  ctmcnrnng 
the  legion  will  be  found  in  Id,,  July  6,  1850;  &  F.  Alio,  Aug.  11,  1857;  Or. 
Statesman,  Oct.  20,  1857. 

**  By  general  order  issued  at  the  headquarters  of  the  l^gka.  A  copy  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Dtaertt  News,  July  1,  1857. 

M  In  lhiye»^  Scraps.  San  Bernardino,  L  5S»  we  read:  'Arms  and  ammnni* 
tion  continue  to  be  forwarded  from  San  Bernardino.  The  last  mail-rid« 
took  alonff— in  Nor.  1857—500  rerolvers,  which  passed  through  this  dtr.' 

**  With  the  exception  of  a  few  persons,  the  Carson  Mormons  started  for  & 
L.  City  Hept.  26,  1837,  and  arrived  Kor.  2d.  Thev  mustered  aboat  450  per* 
■cos,  seveial  being  from  Or.  and  CaL,  had  with  them  123  wagODi,  and  were 
in  chaige  of  Oiester  Loveland.  Sarl^  Hist,  Carton  VaUeif,  MS.,  & 
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to  explain  their  tactics,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a  few  lines  from  a  despatch  addressed  soon  afterward 
by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  to 
Major  Joseph  Taylor,  and  signed,  "your  brother  in 
Christ,  Daniel  H.  Wells."  "On  ascertaining  the  lo- 
cality or  route  of  the  troops,  proceed  at  once  to  annoy 
them  in  every  possible  way.  Use  every  exertion  to 
stampede  their  animals  and  set  fire  to  their  trains. 
Bum  the  whole  country  before  them  and  on  their 
flanks.  Keep  them  from  sleeping,  by  night  surprises; 
blockade  the  road  by  felling  trees  or  destroying  the 
river  fords  where  you  can.  Watch  for  opportunities 
to  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  their  windward,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  envelop  their  trains.  Leave  no  grass  be- 
fore them  that  can  be  burned.  Keep  your  men  con- 
cealed as  much  83  possible,  and  guard  against  sur- 
prise. "^ 

**  A  copy  of  the  kfctsr  U  giren  in  TvJMgt'i  Hisi.  Salt  Lake  Citjgy  172.  The 
■Mjor  wae  captured,  and  the  letter  delivered  to  Assistant  Adjoant-general 
Forter  when  16  miles  from  Fort  Bridger.  In  a  postscript  the  major  is  ordered 
to  'take  no  life.'  In  Ltt*i  Mormonitm  Unvailea^  1&-19,  is  a  copy  of  a  circular 
lattor,  dated  S.  L.  City,  Sept.  14,  1857,  and  signed  by  Brigham  Young  and 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  in  which  a  similar  plan  of  operations  is  marked  oat  *Btit 
saTe  life  always,'  is  the  injonction,  *when  it  is  possible;  we  do  not  wish  to 
ihad  a  dxop  of  Uood  if  it  can  be  avoided.' 


^ 
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THE  UTAH  WAR. 

1&57-1S38. 

OrKsmta  of  thk  CAxrAic^r— BcitsrcrG  or  Scttlt  Tkaiss— Stratboic  Hon- 
VdT  or  Colonel  Aucxa5der— His  Rktkkat — Abxztal  or  Albkbt 
SiDXET  J0H2C3T0X— Thk  Mabch  to  Fobt  Beidgkk — WI2CTBB.  AT  Cajif 
Scott— Mx.'viox  or  Colon kl  Kanb — GomuroR  CrxMi50  at  Salt  Lakx 
Cmr — Pardon  Proclaiiud— Tbs  Pkacs  CoMioaBioNKBa — ^Tbx  Arvt 
OF  Utah  Advances  on  Zion — The  Cmr  Dbkbtki>— Thb  Mormons  Rb- 

TTRN  TO  THEIR  HOMES — ThE  TrOOFS  CaNTOSTED  AT  CaXF  FlOTI>— CON- 
DUCT OF  Tuz  Soldiery  and  Camp  Followrbs — Judorb  Sisguliraxo 
Cradlebacgh— The  Ekformation  ix  Utah. 

"  I  AM  ordered  there,  and  I  will  winter  in  the  valley 
or  in  hell,"  exclaimed  Greneral  Harney,  who  had  now 
joined  the  expedition,  when  Van  Vliet  on  his  way  to 
Washington  reported  to  him  the  condition  of  affairs 
among  the  Mormons.  With  such  prospects  before 
them,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  army  of  Utah 
that  the  command  changed  hands  early  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  general's  services  being  again  required  in 
Kansas,  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  then  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  being  appointed  his  successor,  and  Colo- 
nel Alexander,  the  senior  officer,  meanwhile  assum- 
ing command. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Colonel  Robert  Bar- 
ton witli  seventy  men  from  the  first  regiment  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion,  afterward  joined  by  a  company  from 
Prove,  had  already  been  sent  eastward  as  a  corps  of 
observation,  with  instructions  to  follow  the  main  emi- 
grant trail,  protect  incoming  Mormon  trains,  ascer- 
tain  the   number,  equipments,  and  materiel  of  the 
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United  States  troops,  and  report  to  Iieadquartera.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  colonel,  accompanied  by 
three  othera,  the  remainder  of  his  command  being  or- 
dered to  return  slowly  toward  Salt  Lake  City,  select- 
ing on  their  way  the  best  points  for  a  defensive  cam- 
paign, encountered  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
in  tho  vicinity  of  Devil's  Gate,  thence  accompaiiietl 
them  to  Camp  Winfield,  on  Ham  Fork,  and  afterward 
proceeded  to  Fort  Bridger. 


Thi  Utah  Caufaign. 


A  few  days  later  General  "Wells,  in  command  of 
1,250  men,  supplied  with  thirty  days'  rations,  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  Echo  Canon,  a  defile 
some  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  whose  walls  are 
in  places  almost  within  pistol-shot  of  each  other. 
Through  this  carion,  the  Mormons  supposed,  lay 
the  path  of  the  invading  army,  the  only  means  of 
avoidiDg  the  got^e  being  by  a  circuitous  route  north- 
ward to  Soda  Springs,  and  thsnce  by  way  of  Bear 
River  Valley,  or  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  cation  dams  and  ditches  were 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  the  road  could  bo  sub- 
merged to  a  depth  of  several  feet;  at  the  eastern  side 
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stone  heaps  were  collected  and  bowlders  loosened  from 
the  overhanging  rocks,  so  that  a  slight  leverage  would 
hurl  them  on  the  passing  troops,  and  parapets  were 
built  as  a  protection  for  shaip-shooters.^  Leaving 
his  men  in  charge  of  staff-officers,'  the  general  set 
forth  with  a  small  escort  for  Fort  Bridger,  where 
he  was  informed  by  Burton  as  to  the  movements 
and  strength  of  the  invading  force  and  the  lo- 
cation of  its  supply  trains.  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  army  had  pressed  forward  on  Fort  Winfield 
to  protect  the  trains,  which  had  been  left  insufficiently 
guarded,  and  it  was  now  feared  that  the  men  would 
be  ordered  to  pack  a  few  days'  provisions  in  their 
knapsacks  and  make  a  forced  march  on  Salt  Lake 
City. 

At  this  juncture  a  letter  from  General  Wells  was 
delivered  to  Colonel  Alexander,  together  with  copies 
of  the  organic  act,  the  laws  of  Utah,  the  proclamation 
forbidding  the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into  the  terri- 
tory, and  a  despatch  from  Brigham.  The  last  was  a 
remarkable  document,  and  must  have  been  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  the  colonel,  who  had  proved  himself 
one  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  informed  that  Brigham  Young  was  still  gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  and  that  he  had  disregarded  his  prohi- 
bition. He  was  ordered  to  withdraw  by  the  same 
route  that  he  had  entered.  Should  he  desire,  how- 
ever, to  remain  until  spring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  present  encampment,  he  must  surrender  his  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Mormon  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, in  which  case  he  would  be  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  would  not  be  molested.*  The  colonel  re- 
plied in  brief  and  business-like  phrase.  He  addressed 
Brigham  Young  as  governor;  stated  that  he  would 

1  For  cut  of  Echo  Cafion,  sec  HayderCa  Th€  Oreai  Wed^  ^IZ;  8Unkmm^$ 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints^  363.  The  remaini  of  the  breMtworks  aod  diiiiii  wm 
to  be  seen  ten  years  later.  Kirchoff^  Reimbilder^  i.  107-a 

'Colonels  N.  V.  Jones  and  J.  D.  T.  McAlliiter. 

'  For  copies  of  both  letters,  see  Secretary  qf  Waa^t  Sqpi  Hcmt  Bx,  Doc^ 
35th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  ii.  pt  2,  pp.  31-3. 
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Bubmit  his  letter  to  the  commandiiig  officer  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival ;  that  meanwhile  the  troops  were 
there  by  order  of  the  president,  and  that  their  future 
movements  and  operations  would  depend  on  orders  is- 
sued by  competent  military  authority. 

On  receiving  the  answer  of  Colonel  Alexander, 
Wells  determined  to  open  the  campaign,  a  plan  of 
which  had  been  before  arranged  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Inviting  to  dinner  Major  Lot  Smith,  who  had  con- 
veyed the  despatches  to  and  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
be  asked  him  whether  he  could  take  some  forty  men, 
the  only  available  force  then  at  the  Mormon  camp  at 
Cache  Cave,  where  Wells  was  now  encamped,  and, 
passing  in  rear  of  the  foe,  turn  back  or  bum  the  sup- 
ply trains  still  on  the  road.  "  I  think  I  can,"  replied 
Lot  Smith;  and  the  next  evening  he  started  out. 
Wells  then  addressed  to  Major  Joseph  Taylor  the 
letter  of  instructions  already  quoted. 

Riding  all  night  at  the  head  of  his  detachment, 
Smith  came  in  sight  of  a  westward-bound  govern- 
ment train  on  the  morning  of  October  3d,  and  ordered 
the  drivers  to  go  back.  This  they  did,  but  turned 
round  when  out  of  sight.  During  the  day  a  party  of 
troops  passed  them,  and  relieving  the  wagons  of  their 
freight,  left  them  standing.  Smith  then  started  for 
Sandy  Fork,  sending  a  few  of  his  men  under  Captain 
Haight  in  another  direction.  Soon  he  observed  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Mormon  trail, 
and  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  a  train  of  twenty- 
six  wagons  was  approaching.  Halting  and  feeding 
his  men,  he  approached  them  at  dusk,  while  encamped 
at  a  spot  known  as  Simpson's  Hollow,  on  Green  River, 
and  there  lay  in  ambush  for  several  hours.  Mean- 
while he  ascertained,  as  he  relates,  that  there  were 
two  trains,  each  of  twenty-six  wagons — there  being, 
in  fact,  three,  with  seventy-five  wagons  in  all.* 

^Bepi  of  Comnusiary  Clarke,  in  House  Ex,  Doc.,  35th  CoDg.  1st  Sess.,  x. 
no.  71 «  p.  63.  Col.  Alexander,  however,  in  his  official  report  to  the  adjutant- 
mieral,  dated  Gamp  Winfield,  Oct.  9,  1857,  says  that  only  two  trains  were 
deitioyed  on  Green  tUrer,  but  that  one  was  burned  on  the  Big  Sandy,  together 
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It  Tas  LO-^T  n-rar  n:  inL*'::: :  '. 'i:  a  :e'w  r.f  the  wagon- 
ers "yerr  ••-:!!  i."i*'-rr->i  r:::-i  :':-e  i:ar^p-tir«rs.  s-.^li^.  "f 
th^rin  drinkir.^"  ai-i  ^-ir-i-r  ?i:.:k:r:L:.  wLen  ariue^i  cnJ 
ni-Mritri-ii  ner..  a.s  ::  ^-c-^hi-E:^!  in  -riidless  pr«:«cessi'">a, 
Ti  .l'i*=\^sn\v  ^m-ir^'-rti  :r:i2  th-i-  fiarknes*,  their  kad«rr 
q.:ir''-v  askir^  :\r  '  t'.:r  •.^rtain."  Most  of  the  team- 
sters were  asleep,  t^eir  wear-  'Hs  fastened  to  the  awn- 
ings 01  trie  wa'2'"-s.  ar.a  re:jistar.'X-  was  almost  Lopelvss. 
The  captain  ot  the  wagoners.  Daws-i-n  by  naine.steppol 
forward,  surrendered  his  charge,  and  bade  Lis  lutn 
stack  their  arms  and  -jroup  themselves  on  a  sp-it 
ji-jinted  out  by  Sniith.  wh:^  dealt  with  the  other  traius 
in  like  mancer.  Then.  l::::htincr  two  torches,  the  major 
handed  one  -A  them  to  a  -gentile  in  his  party.  dublx-J 
B:^'  James,  r^jmarking  tliat  it  was  prop^ir  for  the  1:^11- 
tllvs  tr»  sp'-il  the  '^'entiles.  Ridin*::  from  wa^r'/'U  10 
wair*  »n  th-v  s-.-r  tire  to  the  covers,  which  cauirht  raradlv 
in  the  crisp  air  01  this  Uct-.-ber  night.  "  By  Saint 
Patrick,  ain't  it  beautitui!"  exclaimed  Big*  James;  '"I 
never  saw  anvthini?  !^o  l»ctter  in  mv  life."  Dawsi)n 
meanwhile  was  sent  v.*  the  rear  of  the  trains  to  take 
out  provisions  f>r  his  caj.tors.  Whon  all  the  wajjons 
were  fairlv  in  a  blaze,  the  Mormons  rodeawav,  tellinir 
their  panic-strii.ken  captives  that  they  would  return 
as  soon  as  they  had  delivered  the  spoils  to  their  com- 
rades near  bv,  and  instantlv  shoot  anv  one  who  should 
att»jnipt  to  extinguish  the  dames.* 

wi:?i  a  few  wajozifl  Viclonj:::^  to  tho  sutler  of  the  teeth  infantnr,  a  few  miles 
i>::.;:.  I  the  la::».r.  Prob  .uly  liic  cvlonel  waa  for  the  moment  misinformed  as  to 
tl.o  train  alxia'lone'i  on  thor  m  :>r:.ir.  ^  o:  t!:e  4:11.  Tiie  destruction  of  the  sutler's 
wa:;.r-3  was  |K:rhap5  wrvjjlit  I  y  H^i^Lt'a  party,  as  Smith  states  that  they 
^*'.ro  rCTit  af:»;r  the  coiiv.y  •:■:  t-.o  tcLiii  infantry.  Othemisc  I  llud  no  «▼!• 
i'li:.  :*-.  tr.at  ihia  was  tho  ta«o. 


portions 

w..::Ii  cjiifli'-t  \vi:!i  tii-i-  ttytiiiony  «.•:  I'niiel  Stated  otficials  I  hare  omitted. 
Y  A'  in^tanc-;,  Siiiit'u  .-ny?:  •  His  ^Daws'iu's]  urdei-s  to  the  train  men  were  from 
til*;  <y>iii:iiaiifir:r  <'i.t  iJ  ir.ip  Wi:i;!i...I,  an>.l  wcrc  to  the  effect  that  the  Mormons 
w«;r(;  iii  tiic  fir.I-l.  iiii  I  t-.at  t!if  y  i:.-j^t  n<K  iro  to  slei'p,  but  kocp^uard  on  their 
traiuH,  and  tliat  f  v;r  t'^isripaiii-.-a  fi  c.iv^lry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  wimM 
«:ijrni!  over  in  the  momiii;^  t<>  i.'sc-)rt  thc:n  into  camp.  The  truth  appears  to 
h-:,  that  O^l  Ale.xaii'ltr  kr.i.  w  r.i.i:iii:i^:.lx>Lit  tl.c  proiccted  raiil.  In  his  report, 
ut  hiihni,  ho  mentions  that  Van  Vlio:  ha^l  :issiireii  him  no  armed  rcsistaDO* 
would  Ijo  otTcred  if  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Fort  firidger  and  Fort 
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The  army  of  Utah  was  now  in  evil  case.  Harney 
had  accepted  the  command  reluctantly,  and  returned 
to  Kansas  as  soon  as  possible.  Alexander  was  un- 
fitted for  it,  and  Johnston  had  not  yet  arrived.  Win- 
ter was  at  hand ;  forage  was  almost  exhausted;  pro- 
visions would  fail  within  a  few  months;  and  if  the 
troops  could  not  move  into  quarters  within  fourteen 
days,  there  would  be  no  animals  left  alive  to  convey 
their  supplies.  The  pitiful  strait  that  had  now  over- 
taken them  is  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Colo- 
nel Alexander,  four  days  after  the  Green  River  catas- 
trophe, to  the  officers  in  command  of  forces  en  route 
for  Utah.  "No  information  of  the  position  or  inten- 
tions of  the  commanding  officer  has  reached  me,"  he 
writes,  "and  I  am  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  objects 
of  the  government  in  sending  troops  here,  or  the 
instructions  given  for  their  conduct  after  reaching 
here.  I  have  had  to  decide  upon  the  following  points : 
First,  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  move  to  winter  quar- 
ters; second,  the  selection  of  a  point  for  wintering; 
third,  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  point  selected."  A  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  the  point  selected  was  Fort  Hall,  on  Beaver 
Head  Mountain,  140  miles  from  Fort  Bridger.  So 
little  did  the  colonel  know  even  about  the  disposition 
of  the  command,  that,  at  the  time  and  place  when  he 
expected  to  be  joined  by  Colonel  Smith,  in  charge 
of  supply  trains,  this  officer  was  still  at  South  Pass, 
with  an  escort  of  two  hundred  men. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  troops  commenced 
their  march.  Snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  they  were  compelled  to  cut  a  path  for  their 

Supply,  and  that  100  wagons  had  been  parked  for  three  weeks  on  Ham  Fork 
without  beine  molested.  On  the  other  nand,  he  states  in  the  same  report  that 
Col  Waite  oi  the  fifth  infantry,  though  not  anticipating  any  trouble,  was 
preparing  to  send  a  detachment  to  the  trains  when  ho  heard  of  their  destruc- 
tion. For  other  accounts  and  comments  on  the  disaster  on  Green  River,  see 
JlidsmarCn  Destroying  Angela  117-21;  Beadle^a  Life  in  Utah^  189;  Burton's 
Cttyoftke  Saints,  20&-9;  8.  F,  BuUeiin,  Dec.  ll,*lSo7;  S.  F.  AUa,  Dec.  17, 
30,  1857;  Scte.  Union,  Dec.  11,  1857.  The  list  of  stores  destroyed  is  given 
in  ComnUisary  Clarke s  Beport,  in  H,  Ex,  Doc,  35th  Cong.  Ut  Sess.,  no. 
71,  p.  63. 
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wagons  through  the  dense  brush,  their  trains  being 
still  of  such  unwieldy  length  that  the  vanguard  had 
reached  its  camping-ground  at  nightfall  before  the 
rear-guard  had  moved  from  its  camp  of  the  preceding 
day.  Meanwhile  bands  of  Mormons,  under  their 
nimble  and  ubiquitous  leaders,  hung  on  their  flanks, 
just  out  of  rifle-shot,  harassing  them  at  every  step, 
700  oxen  being  captured  and  driven  to  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  13th.  There  was  as  yet  no  cavalry  in 
the  force.  A  few  infantry  companies  were  mounted 
on  mules  and  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  guerrillas,  but  the 
saints  merely  laughed  at  them,  terming  them  jackass 
cavalry.  The  grass  had  been  burned  along  the  line 
of  route,  and  the  draught-animals  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  travel  but  three  miles  a  day.  When  the 
point  was  reached  where  Smith's  detachment  was 
expected  to  join  the  army,  the  commander,  disap- 
pointed and  sore  perplexed,  called  a  second  councd, 
at  which  many  of  the  officers  were  in  favor  of  cutting 
their  way  through  the  canons  at  all  hazard. 

At  this  juncture  a  despatch  was  received  from 
Johnston,  who  was  now  at  South  Pass,  ordering 
the  troops  to  proceed  to  Fontenelle  Creek,  where 
pasture  was  abundant;  and  a  few  days  later  a  second 
despatch  directed  them  to  march  to  a  point  three 
miles  below  the  junction  of  Ham  and  Black  forks, 
the  colonel  stating  that  he  would  join  them  at  the 
latter  point.  On  the  3d  of  November  they  reached 
the  point  of  rendezvous,  where  Johnston  arrived 
the  following  day,  with  a  reenforcement  of  cavaliy 
and  the  supply  trains  in  charge  of  Smith.* 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  a  favorite  oflSoer,  and 
had  already  given  earnest  of  the  qualities  that  he  dis- 
played a  few  years  later  in  the  campaigns  of  the  civil 
war.  The  morale  of  the  army  was  at  once  restored, 
and  at  the  touch  of  this  great  general  each  man  put 
forth  his  utmost  energy.     But  their  troubles  were 

*  Jobnaton*!  despatch,  in  Jfomif  Ex,  Doe.^  Siith  CoQg.  lit  Sei^,  nx  71t 
pp.  65-6;  SteHkoua&*  Rocky  Mouniain  SainU^  360. 
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not  yet  ended.  The  expedition  was  now  ordered  to 
Fort  Bridger,  and  at  every  step  difficulties  increased. 
There  were  only  thirty-five  miles  to  be  traversed,  but, 
except  on  the  margin  of  a  few  slender  streams,  the 
country  through  which  lay  their  route  was  the  barest 
of  desert  land.  There  was  no  shelter  from  the  chill 
blasts  of  this  mountain  solitude,  where,  even  in  No- 
vember, the  thermometer  sometimes  sank  to  16''  be- 
low zero.  There  was  no  fuel  but  the  wild  sage  and 
willow;  there  was  little  pasture  for  the  half-frozen 
cattle. 

The  march  commenced  on  the  6th  of  November, 
and  on  the  previous  night  500  of  the  strongest  oxen 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Mormons.  The  trains  ex- 
tended over  six  miles,  and  all  day  long  snow  and  sleet 
fell  on  the  retreating  column.  Some  of  the  men  were 
frost-bitten,  and  the  exhausted  animals  were  goaded 
by  their  drivers  until  many  fell  dead  in  their  traces. 
At  sunset  the  troops  encamped  wherever  they  could 
find  a  particle  of  shelter,  some  under  bluffs,  and  some 
in  the  willow  copses.  At  daybreak  the  camp  was 
surrounded  with  the  carcasses  of  frozen  cattle,  of  which 
several  hundreds  had  perished  during  the  night.  Still, 
as  the  trains  arrived  from  the  rear,  each  one  halted 
for  a  day  or  more,  giving  time  for  the  cattle  to  rest 
and  graze  on  such  scant  herbage  as  they  could  find. 
To  press  forward  more  rapidly  was  impossible,  for  it 
womd  have  cost  the  lives  of  most  of  the  draught-ani- 
mals; to  find  shelter  was  equally  impossible,  for  there 
was  none.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
slowly  and  persistently,  saving  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Fifteen  days  were  re- 
quired for  this  difficult  operation.^  Meanwhile  Colo- 
nel St  George  Cooke,  who  arrived  on  the  19th  by  way 
of  Fort  Laramie,  at  the  head  of  500  dragoons,  had 
fared  no  better  than  the  main  body,  having  lost  nearly 
half  of  his  cattle.^ 

'  Bept  of  Col  JohiiBton,  dated  Camp  Scott,  Nov.  30, 1857,  in  House  Ex,  Doe, , 
S5th  Cong.  Ist  Sobs.,  z.  no.  71,  p.  77. 

^Ilid.  On  the  6th  the  command  passed  Devil's  Gate,  and  on  the  following 
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-V  loiii^th  the  army  of  Utah  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger 
:u  rind  that  the  buildings  in  and  around  it,  together 

\T:i  c!io.>e  at  Fort  Supply,  twelve  miles  distant,  had 
'\v\\  I'uniod  to  the  ground  by  Mormons,  and  the  grain 

i-  'ihor  provisions  removed  or  destroyed.  All  that 
•^uuihied  were  two  enclosures  surrounded  by  walls  of 
.''bok'stono  cemented  with  mortar,  the  larger  one 
'.^  i:iLr  a  hundred  feet  square.  This  was  appropriated 
't'r  the  storage  of  supplies,  while  on  the  smaller  one 

iHicttcs  were  built  and  mounted  with  cannon.  A 
^.irtii^iont  garrison  was  stationed  at  this  point;  the 
^•actlo  were  sent  for  the  winter  to  Henry  Fork,  in 
v.liargo  of  Colonel  Cooke  and  six  companies  of  the 
^vwiid  dragoons,  and  about  the  end  of  Xovember, 
i':io  remainder  of  the  trooi^s  went  into  winter  quar- 
u  rs  on  Black  Fork  of  the  Green  Eiver,  two  or  three 
niiks  U'vond  Fort  Bridger,  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
iVoiu  Salt  Lake  Citv.  The  site,  to  which  was  jjiven 
ilio  name  of  Camp  Scott,   was  sheltered  by  bluffs, 

,:.i\.  whilo  cn>ssing  wliat  he  terms  a  four-mile  hill,  Colonel  Cooke  writes: 

■  [  \w  luMth  MinJ  ami  drifting  snow  l)ecamc  severe;  the  air  seemeil  turned  to 
■'.^•.cii  iv)g;  nothing  couhl  be  seen;  wo  were  struggling  in  a  fjeeziug  cloud. 
I  >tv'  !i>ft,\  wall  at  Three  Crossings  was  a  happy  relief;  hut  the  guide,  who  liod 
luLily  {KLssril  there,  was  relentless  in  pronouncing  that  there  was  no  grass. . . 

\h  ho  promised  grass  and  other  shelter  two  miles  farther,  we  marched  on, 
.  \'.>Miig  Iw'wii  more  tlic  rocky  stream,  half  clioked  with  snow  and  ice;  linally 
'.i*  hd  us  iK'hind  a  great  granite  rock,  but  all  too  small  for  the  promised  ehei- 
L>. : .  Only  a  part  of  the  regiment  could  huddle  there  in  the  deep  snow;  Mhdat 
iIk*  K'ng  iii^ht  through  thcKtorm  continnnl,  and  in  fearful  ctldn's  1  rom  ab-3ve, 
i'^  :vt -.',  iK'hind,  drove  the  falling  and  drifting  snow.'  Meanwhile  the  animals 
\.  cu'  di  ivcn  once  more  acro2^s  tlie  stream  to  the  Ita^c  of  a  grauico  ridge  M'hich 
'  ..id  the  stonii,  but  where  there  was  grass.  Thty  refused  to  cat,  the  ninles 
)!.uLiliiig  together  and  moaning  piteously,  while  some  of  the  horses  broke 
.^\v.)\  trmir  the  guard  and  went  back  to  the  ford.  The  next  da}'  better  camp- 
'  1^  ground  was  reached  ten  mih-s  farther  on.  On  the  morning  of  the  Stn, 
-.  u-  ilurnioiiK-tcr  markvd  44**  below  freezing-point;  but  in  this  weather  and 
i:i>.o.i.:li  ilic])  snow  the  men  made  eighteen  miles,  and  the  following  day  nine- 
u.  it  miles,  to  tiie  next  eamping-gnmnds  on  Bitter  Creek,  and  in  the  v.-illcy  of 
I  i.-  Sw  I'd  watrr.  On  tlie  10th  mattci-s  were  still  worse,  llerdcrs  left  to  briotf 
\.p  I  ho  roar  with  the  stray  mules  could  not  force  them  from  the  valley,  and 
('..  r«  thni*  fourth  '■  of  them  were  left  to  perish.  \iuo  horses  were  also  abon- 
%ix>:ud.  At  night  tlie  thermtmieter  marked  *2ii'  below  zero;  nearly  all  the 
Lv  lit  riiis  were  broki  n.  an<l  noailv  forty  soldioi*s  anil  teamsters  wi-rc  on  the 
■u  k  lial,  nin?*t  i»f  thrin  biing  i  xist-bitten.     *Thc  earth,' writes  the  odoncl, 

■  lnj*  a  im  more  lifrloss,  triiK.-'S.  grassk's^s  desert;  it  contains  scarcely  a  wolf 
u*  giUt  itsi-li  on  the  htiiidnMls  nf  dead  and  frozen  animals  which  for  thirty 
iioK-s  nearly  lilock  the  mad/  l!')'t  in  A^.  pp.  !H>-0.  See  also  /•oJcM&otfyAi 
i^VvM  Ktrrylailv  (o  Caiton  with  the  Sfomt  JJrAijooii»,  *214-18. 
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rising  abruptly  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Near  by  were  clumps  of 
cotton-wood  which  the  Mormons  had  attempted  to 
burn;  but  the  wood  being  green  and  damp,  the  fire 
had  merely  scorched  the  bark.  Tents  of  a  new 
pattern^  were  furnished  to  the  men,  the  poles,  to 
which  was  attached  a  strong  hoop,  being  supported 
by  iron  tripods.  From  the  hoops  the  canvas  de- 
pended in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Even  when  the  tents 
were  closed  fires  could  be  licrhted  without  discomfort 
beneath  the  tripods,  a  draught  being  created  by  the 
opening  at  the  top.  The  civil  officials,  who  arrived 
about  this  time,  dwelt  apart  in  structures  resembling 
the  Alaskan  barabara — holes  dug  in  the  ground  over 
which  were  built  huts  of  mud-plastered  logs.  To 
this  part  of  the  encampment  was  given,  in  honor  of 
the  chief  justice,  the  name  of  Eckels ville. 

Though  most  of  the  beef  cattle  had  been  carried 
off  by  Mormons  or  Indians,  a  sufficient  number  of 
draught-animals  remained  to  furnish  meat  for  seven 
months  during  six  days  in  the  week,  while  of  bacon 
there  was  enough  for  one  day  in  the  week,  and  by 
reducing  the  rations  of  flour,  coffee,  and  other  arti- 
cles, they  might  also  be  made  to  last  until  the  1st  of 
June.^^  Parties  were  at  once  sent  to  New  Mexico 
and  Oregon"  to  procure  cattle  and  remounts  for  the 
cavalry.  Meantime  shambles  were  built,  to  whicli 
the  starved  animals  at  Fort  Henry  were  driven,  and 
butchered  as  soon  as  they  had  gathered  a  little  flesh, 
their  meat  being  jerked  and  stored  for  future  use. 

In  loading  the  wagons  at  Fort  Leavenworth  the 
quartermaster  had  packed  into  each  train  such  goods 
as  were  at  hand,  taking  no  trouble  to  procure  for  thoni 

*The  Sibley  pattern.  Aide-de-camp  Lay's  despatch  to  General  Ilaracy, 
Id  BfpLt  ut  supra,  8. 

••Capt  It  P.  Clarke,  in  /c/.,  p.  105,  gives  a  statement  of  the  supplies 
itored  at  Port  Bridger,  Nov.  28,  1857.  There  were  150  tiays'  rations  of  Hour 
for  2,400  men,  144  of  tea  or  coflce,  217  of  sugar,  222  of  beans,  rice,  or  dcsic- 
ated  vegetables,  28  of  bacon  or  ham,  137  of  vinegar,  and  83  of  molasses. 

"  The  first  under  Captain  Marcy. 
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their  dae  proportion  of  other  stores.  The  trains 
destroyed  at  Simpson  HoUow,  for  instance,  were 
laden  entirely  with  provisions,  while  three  others 
that  followed  contained  the  tents  and  all  the  cloth- 
inor.  Fortunately  the  latter  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mormons,  though  when  unpacked  it  was 
found  that  they  contained  more  of  utterly  useless 
supplies  than  of  what  was  really  needed.  For  an 
army  of  about  2,400  men,  wintering  in  a  region 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  where  at  night  the 
thermometer  alwavs  siuks  below  zero,  there  had  been 
provided  3,150  bedsacks — articles  well  suited  for  a 
pleasure  camp  in  summer — and  only  723  blankets; 
there  were  more  than  1,500  pairs  of  epaulets  and 
metallic  scales,  but  only  938  coats  and  676  great-coats; 
there  were  307  cap  covers,  and  only  190  caps;  there 
were  1,190  military  stocks:  but  though  some  of  the 
men  were  alreadv  barefooted,  and  others  had  no  cov- 
ering  for  their  feet  except  moccasins,  there  were  only 
S23  pairs  of  boots  and  600  pairs  of  stockings."  One 
uf  the  wagons  had  been  freighted  entirely  with  camp 
kettles,  but  brine  could  not  be  had,  for  at  this  time 
there  was  not  a  pound  of  salt  in  the  entire  camp,  a 
supply  proffered  as  a  gift  from  Brigham,  whom  John- 
ston now  termed  the  great  Mormon  rebel,  being  re- 
jected with  contempt." 

Thus  did  the  army  of  Utah  pass  the  winter  of 
1S57-S,  amid  privations  no  less  severe  than  those  en- 
dured at  Vallev  ForjLre  eicrhtv-one  vears  before;  but 
this  army  was  composed  of  seasoned  veterans,  under 
able  leadership,  and  the  men  were  confident  and  even 

'^'A'^\.**n-.t  Q  :arffrmatffr  DicherM)n*t  R^pi,  d*ted  Ckmp  Soott,  Xor.  28, 
ISCiT.  ixi  /  /. .  pp.  10(>-7,  where  will  be  xonnd  a  list  of  «U  the  ««l*^i«g  qo  l^iid 
at  that  date. 

1'  A  copy  of  Brighaxn's  letter,  dated  S.  I.  City,  Nor.  28.  1S37,  vtetinff  that 
he  has  forwir^eil  a  I-ud  cf  about  $00  lbs,  to  mhich  Col  Johnston  is  weloooM 
as  a  gift,  but  for  which  pa>ineut  will  be  accepted  if  preferred,  wiU  be  foQihl 
in  yJ.,  pp.  110-11.  TuUidjze  says  that  the  salt  vms  secretly  brooght  into 
camp,  but  that  the  conimander  w  ould  not  eat  of  it,  and  that  theoflSoers' 
was  soon  afterward  supplied  by  Indians  at  the  rate  of  fj  per  lb.  HisL8,L» 
196. 
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cheerfuL  The  festivities  of  Christmas  and  new  year 
were  celebrated  with  song  and  dance  and  martial  mu- 
sicy  in  pavilions  for  which  the  timber  had  been  hauled 
by  hand  through  miles  of  snow.  Over  each  one  waved 
the  r^mental  colors,  and  over  that  of  the  fifth  in- 
fantry fluttered  the  remnants  of  the  flag  that  had  been 
torn  to  shreds  at  Molino  del  Bey,  and  borne  in  tri- 
umph up  the  slopes  of  Chapultepec. 

Meanwhile  the  Mormon  militia  had  returned  to 
the  valley,  as  soon  as  the  snow  had  closed  up  the 
mountain  caiions.  The  saints  of  course  regarded  the 
disasters  of  the  federal  army  as  a  righteous  judgment 
of  providence  on  a  nation  that  took  arms  against 
Zion,  and  welcomed  their  returning  warriors  with 
psans  of  triumph/^  stigmatizing  the  foe  in  sorry  and 
msulting  doggerel.^  At  the  tabernacle  elders  waxed 
bold,  and  all  their  remonstrances  and  overtures  of 
pea6e  being  now  rejected,"  they  openly  avowed,  some- 
times in  braggart  phrase,  their  contempt  for  the  United 

'*  In  a  loog  of  irelcoiiie  composed  by  W.  G.  MiUa,  and  published  in  the 
Duertt  NewBflftaL  13,  1858,  are  the  following  linesx 

Strong  ia  the  power  of  Brigham'e  God, 

Your  namo  ■  a  terror  to  our  foes; 
Te  were  a  barrier  utrung  and  brood 

Ai  our  high  mountaiiM  crowned  with  aiumi. 

Sing  I  fellow^eoldien  in  our  canan, 

For  God  wili  show  his  mighty  tiandj 
Zion  shall  triumph,  and  her  laws 

The  standard  be  to  ewvj  land. 

^In  /<i.»  Jan.  27,  1858,  is  a  song  composed  by  Mfttthev  Bowan  of  South 
Cotfanwoody  oommencing: 

Who  in  all  Beseret  *s  afhd^ 
Of  Uncle  2j«un,  and  a*  that? 

A  lengthy,  and  if  possible  more  silly,  effusion  appears  in  /<2.,  Peb.  17,  1858. 
Stenhouse  relates  that  after  partaking  of  the  sacrament  at  the  tabernacle 
the  saints  concluded  divine  service  with  a  chorus  sung  to  the  tune  of  *  Du  dah 
day,'  and  commencing: 

Old  Sam  has  sent,  I  uudentand, 

Dudub, 
A  Missouri  a«s  to  rule  our  land, 

Du  dah,  du  dah  day. 

^ocijt  MauiUcuH  SainU^  372.  I  find  no  mention  of  such  a  song  in  the  files  of 
the  buertt  News,  In  the  issue  of  Oct.  21,  185S,  is  on  adapted  translation  of 
the  Marseillaise,  also  rendered  by  W.  G.  Mills,  who  afterward  apostatized. 
*•  For  copies  of  further  corrcsiwndence  Initween  Bri^ham  and  (Jol  Alexan- 
der, see  TuUidge*s  Hint.  S.  L,  Citu,  170-84;  for  letter  addressed  by  John  Tujr- 
lor  to  Capt  Marcy.  /d.,  184-9.  They  are  also  given  with  some  additions  m 
the  Dtmret  J/euw,  Jan.  13, 1858,  and  in  Uowte  hx,  J)oc.,  3oth  Cong.  Ist  Sess., 
X.  no.  71,  p.  48  et  seq. 
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States  government  and  its  annj,^  and  declared  that 
Israel  should  now  be  free. 

Meanwhile  Grovemor  Gumming  declared  the  Mor- 
mons in  a  state  of  rebellion,  warned  them  that  proceed- 
ings would  be  instituted  against  the  ringleaders  by 
Judge  Eckels,  and  bade  the  militia  disband;  but 
throughout  the  United  States  and  throughout  Europe 
the  question  was  asked,  this  winter,  ''What  has  become 
of  the  army  of  Utah?"  The  expedition  became  known 
as  Buchanan's  blunder,  and  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved that  a  harsher  phrase  would  have  been  more 
appropriate. 

In  February  1858  a  messenger  from  Washington 
arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Los  Angeles," 
and  introducing  himself  under  the  name  of  JDoctor 
Osborne,  asked  for  an  interview  with  Brigham  Young. 
He  was  pale  and  travel-worn,  but  his  request  was 
immediately  granted,  for  he  was  indeed  a  welcome 
visitor.  It  was  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane.  The 
council  was  summoned,  and  as  the  elders  recog- 
nized their  old  friend  of  the  days  of  Nauvoo,  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  him,  for  it  was  hoped  that  his 
mission  wotdd  put  a  new  aspect  on  affairs.  "Gov- 
ernor Young,  and  gentlemen,'  he  said,  "I  come  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  chief  executive  of  our  nation, 
and  am  prepared  and  duly  authorized  to  lay  before 
you  most  fully  and  definitely  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  citizens  of  our  common  country,  and  of  the  exec- 
utive, towards  you,  relative  to  the  present  position  of 
the  territory,  and  relative  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States  now  upon  your  borders. 

"After  giving  you  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 

"  In  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  tabernacle  Dec.  13, 1857»  Lorenso  D.  Yonac 
remarked:  *  If  our  enemies — I  do  not  moan  those  few  out  ▼onder:  a  swannol 
long-billed  mosquitoes  could  eat  them  up  at  a  supper  spell;  I  mean  the  wholt 
United  States  and  the  whole  world — if  they  should  come  upon  at,  they  oaa 
not  prevail.*  Ueseret  News,  Dec.  23,  1857.  The  remarks  of  other  elden,  •■ 
reported  in  Id.,  Dec.  16th,  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  rationaL 

"Overtaking  in  southern  California  the  Mormons  who  had  broken  vp 
their  settlement  at  that  point  and  were  en  route  for  Utah.  UtaJk  Ifoiett  BJ8. 
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in  relation  to  matters  concerning  you  now  pending,  I 
shall  then  call  your  attention,  and  wish  to  enlist  your 
sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  now 
suflFering  in  the  cold  and  snow  of  the  mountains.  I 
shall  request  you  to  render  them  aid  and  comfort,  and 
to  assist  them  to  come  here,  and  to  bid  them  a  hearty 
welcome  to  your  hospitable  valley.  Governor  Young, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  private  interview  for  a 
few  moments  with  you?"  The  purport  of  this  con- 
versation has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  but  at  its 
close  the  governor  remarked:  "Friend  Thomas,  you 
have  done  a  good  work,  and  you  will  do  a  greater 
work  still."^ 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  colonel  arrived  at  Camp 
Scott,  and  was  entertained  as  the  guest  of  Governor 
Gumming.  Being  presented  to  Judge  Eckels,  he  dis- 
played credentials  from  the  president  and  letters  from 
Brigham  authorizing  him  to  act  as  a  negotiator.  He 
came  as  a  peace-maker,  but  was  received  almost  as  a 
spy.  An  invitation  to  dinner  from  Colonel  Johnston 
was  construed  by  the  sergeant  who  delivered  it — 
whether  in  malice  or  mischief  does  not  appear — as  an 
order  for  his  arrest.  The  blunder  was,  of  course,  rec- 
tified ;  but  Kane,  who  was  now  classed  as  a  Mormon,^® 
challenged  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a  duel  was 
only  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  chief  justice. 
Nevertheless,  he  received  a  fair  hearing  from  the  gov- 
ernor. His  mission  was  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to 
Salt  Lake  City  under  a  Mormon  escort,  and  at  once 

"Col  Kane  arrived  Feb.  25th.  Dcseret  News,  March  3,  1858.  On  March 
2d  Major  Van  Vliet  reached  S.  L.  City  from  Washington  at  4  a.  m.,  and 
started  four  hoars  later,  probably  for  Camp  Scott.  St  Louis  Ii*'publican,  Dec. 
Uth,  in  Ilnd. 

**Hydc,  Mormonism,  146;  Waitc,  The  Mormon  Prophet^  52,  and  others 
elaini  that  Col  Kane  had  actually  been  baptized  at  Council  Bluffs  in  1S47.  The 
colonel  himself  never  made  any  such  statement;  and,  as  Steiihouse  remarks, 
if  thia  had  been  the  case  he  would  surely  have  been  treated  by  Brigham  with 
less  respect,  for  implicit  obedience  was  always  required  from  those  who  cm- 
braced  the  faith.  Rocky  Mount' i  hi  Smut  ft,  3S2.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
Kane's  Mormon  proclivities  were  duo  to  the  kind  treatment  and  excellent 
nursing  which  he  received  from  them  in  1847,  whereby  his  life  was  saved  when 
he  sojourned  in  one  of  their  camps  near  Winter  Quarters,  as  already  related. 
There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  he  was  a  Mormon. 
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assume  his  functions.  The  officers  remonstrated,  stat- 
ins that  he  woulJ  sorely  be  pitisoned;  but  Cumming 
\va>  a  high-spirite-i  man,  anxious  only  that  matters 
si.'uld  lie  adjusted,  if  possible  without  loss  of  life. 
He  resolved  to  trust  himself  to  the  colonel's  guidance, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  set  forth  from  Camp  Scott. 

After  r»assing  through  the  federal  lines,  Cumming 
was  met  by  an  escort  of  Mormon  militia,  and  on  his 
wav  to  Salt  Lake  Citv,  where  he  arrived  a  week 
later,  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  governor  and 
received  with  due  honors.^  Several  interviews  were 
held  with  Brigham.  during  which  he  was  assured  that 
everv  facilitv  would  b*e  aSorded  him.  The  territorial 
seal,  the  records  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts, 
and  other  public  property,  the  supposed  destruction 
K'Z  which  had  help-ei  to  bring  about  the  war,  were 
f :  MnJ  intact.  On  the  second  sabbath  ailer  his  arrival 
Cui:iming  attended  the  tabernacle,  where  he  addressed 
three  or  four  thousand  of  the  saints,  declaring  that  it 
v.as  not  intende'd  to  station  the  army  in  close  contact 
with  anv  of  the  settlemer:t5.  and  that  the  military 
would  not  be  used  in  making  arrests  until  other  means 
had  failed.  After  touching  on  the  leading  questions 
at  issue,  remembering,  meanwhile,  that  he  was  ad- 


^  I:  wu  a*nng«d  w::V  tV.e  M:r?:vs  cfEoer  is  diazve  of  the  enort  that  the 
j^rrr  sh:-::li  p&ss  th7o::gb  £ci?  CA^:n  &:  ni^hs,  the  object  bang,  aa  Cmnmiiig 

*  -  7  jrse- '. .  to  X  n  real  t  h  •;  tarri  zz^isa  &z  i  defences :  bat  bonfires  vere  lighted  by 
:  .--*  M :  rniiTU,  ill::nisatii:r  the  tiUct  ani  ibe  nv?czitun*topi»  Cmmmiluji'§  Hepi 
'  *'J'.-*^r-zl  J:  \-tf.cr,^  in  i/i-*?  Ez.  X*:^.,  oC^th  Coog.  lit  Sem.,  ziii.  so.  138,  p. 
r>      A : : •: riir r  :  D  S-; = 5  accc ::r. t«  •: f  Cr.'-.— '-g'a  jxiroeT to  S.  L.  City,  Col  Eom- 

:".,  -^h -•  w.th  Porter  Rc-ikvell  w&s  :3  comziAnd  cf  the  eseort,  caoeed  a pUn- 

•  : .'.  r-iyaa:  to  b-e  pnerArti  f:r  the  f  :ven:;-r  as  Cache  Cave,  the  fizvt  halnng- 
T ... :-j  :£  the  r3::te  Abcut  150  ecu  •:!  the  le^on  vere  then  ordered  ont  and 
::TiTV-e<i:  an-i  sj  the  party  paved  ether  naiiocs,  troopt  drawn  np  on  both 
•-.  .7^  :f  the  read  sal::!ei  the  r:vem:r.  At  one  point  a  mock  attempt  vai 
r::.i-  :?  arrest  hi=i,  l-t  C«:'.  K.r.ba'I  isterfeie^i.     At  Echo  CaAoD  hnndrcdi 

:  :cjr.t>-£rf^  trere  li^htei.  in  orier  to  deceive  him  aa  to  the  nnmben  of  the 
M :m  "a  sr'.diery.  Cir.r.-r.^  rzrr^reei  that  there  were  2.000  to  3,000of  them 
;r.  or  near  the  c^^:n.  wh':rKi5,  *:::  :^t.  there  were  bst  the  150  men  whom  he 
:.ji  £rst  seen,  a  p*r::::n  •:  f  tiem  l<iz^  h:klted  at  each  itage,  vhUe  the  rert  wen 

'.;-:rc-<I  to  f^iss  by  nr :'.'«'. rvei  az.i  cvait  hisi  at  the  next  itation.  Wliea 
v.v.his  a  few  ir.LI:^  ■::  S.  L  City,  he  w-as  set  by  a  itrong  detachment  of  the 
^  jirn.  and  es::r:ei.  amii  n&r::il  mufic  and  sklroi  of  artillerr,  to  the  ren- 
.:-^n:e  cf  Elder  W.  C.  S-.ain«*.  rTj/v".  TVr  Morm-n  Fropket.  53-5;  Stenkim$e't 
/?:-*>y  J/.Hnfsin  S^i'.*;  .'^jd-ft).  Pneae  statements  are  not  confinned  bjTnl- 
Ldje  in  hii  Ilitt.  S.  L.  Ci.>. 
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dressing  a  people  embittered  by  many  real  and  many 
imaginary  wrongs,  he  stated  that  he  had  come  among 
them  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  whose 
laws  he  was  sworn  to  uphold,  and  to  which  he  would 
require  their  absolute  submission.  Then  followed 
harangues  from  certain  of  the  elders,  in  which  were 
repeated  the  ofb-told  story  of  the  prophet's  assassina- 
tion, the  services  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  the 
exodus  from  Nauvoo.  One  of  the  speakers  declared 
that  the  government  intended  to  occupy  the  territory 
with  its  troops,  whether  they  were  needed  to  support 
the  civil  officials  or  not.  This  remark  caused  the 
wildest  uproar;  and,  writes  the  governor,  "I  was  fully 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  this  people,  with  their 
extraordinary  religion  and  customs,  would  gladly  en- 
counter certain  death  rather  than  be  taxed  with  a  sub- 
mission to  the  military  power,  which  they  consider  to 
involve  a  loss  of  honor.^ 

The  tumult  was  stayed  by  Brigham,  and  no  further 
8:niiptoms  of  rebellion  occurred  laring  the  governor's 
visit  About  the  middle  of  May  he  returned  to  Fort 
Scott,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Kane,  and  reported 
that  the  people  of  Utah  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  that,  before  long,  the  transit  of  mails  and  passen- 
gers between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  might  be 

^  On  the  Mine  nbbath  Camming,  haTinff  been  informed  that  many  persons 
denred  to  leave  the  territorjr  but  were  unmwfuUy  restrained  from  doing  so, 
caaaed  a  notice  to  be  read  in  the  tabernacle  asking  them  to  forward  their 
names  and  places  of  residence.  Ho  states  that  160  persons,  most  of  whom 
wm  of  Kngliah  birth,  claimed  his  protection,  asking  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
eMtem  states.  They  were  sent  to  Camp  Scott,  wliere  they  arrived  in  a  dosti- 
tate  oonditi(m,  some  of  them  without  apparel  except  for  garments  mode  from 
tha  canvaa  of  tiieir  wagon-covers.  The  soldiers  shared  with  them  their  rations 
and  elothinff.  In  his  report  the  governor  also  calls  attention  to  the  depreda- 
tkaiB  of  Indiaos,  and  says  he  has  been  informed  that  Garland  Hurt  had  roused 
to  acts  of  hoatility  the  Lidians  of  Uintah  Valley.  Hurt,  who,  as  will  bo  ro- 
mambered,  was  the  only  gentile  official  remaining  in  Utah  after  the  departure 
of  Jadge  Drommond,  states  that  when  martial  law  was  proclaimed  ne  was 


uiwilling  to  apply  to  Brigham  for  a  passport,  and,_with  the  aid  of  Uintah 


Indiana,  made  hit  escape,  after  much  privation,  to  Johnston's  camp,  then  on 
the  Sweetwater.  He  declares  that  he  was  surrounded  by  Mormons  and  es- 
caped at  great  risk  of  life.  Brigham,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  him  safe  and 
speedy  tnmsportation,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  exx>osing  himself  to 
needless  risk  and  hardship.  Copies  of  the  correspondence  will  be  found  in 
Uomm  Ex,  Doe.,  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  x.  no.  71.  pp.  205-10,  passim. 
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resumed  \nthout  fear  of  interruption.  The  colonel 
then  took  his  leave  and  set  out  for  Washington,  to 
lay  before  the  president  the  result  of  his  mission.  It 
was  admitted  that  by  his  mediation  he  had  prevented 
a  collision  between  the  Mormons  and  the  federal 
troops,  and  in  Buchanan's  message  to  congress  in  the 
following  December  he  was  thus  complimented:  "I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  valuable  services 
of  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who,  from  motives  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  without  any  official  character 
or  pecuniary  compensation,  visited  Utah  during  the 
last  inclement  winter  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  pacification  of  the  territory."^ 

The  delay  caused  by  Kane's  mission  was  most  op- 
portune. The  army  was  now  ready  to  take  the  field. 
At  Fort  Leavenworth  three  thousand  additional 
troops^*  had  been  assembled,  and  it  was  intended  that 
the  entire  force  should  be  concentrated  in  Utah  in  two 
divisions,  one  under  the  command  of  Colonel,  now 
brevet  brigadier-general,  Johnston,  and  the  other  un- 
der Harney.  As  elsewhere  mentioned,  money  without 
stint  had  been  voted  for  the  expedition,  subsistence  be- 
ing provided  for  eight  thousand  persons  for  a  period 
of  twenty  months.^  On  the  9tli  and  10th  of  June 
Colonel  HoflTman  arrived  with  a  detachment  at  Camp 
Scott,  in  charge  of  the  supply  trains  that  had  been 
parked  at  Fort  Laramie  during  winter,  and  on  the  8th 
1,500  liorses  and  mules,  with  an  escort  of  infantry  and 
mounted  riflemen,  had  reached  headquarters  from 
New  ^lexico.     The  cattle  at  Henrv  Fork  had  thriven 

^Houfi*'  Ex.  Dor.,  3oth  Cons.  2d  Scss.,  ii.  pt  1,  p.  10.  A  compliinciitary 
letter  was  Iiandod  to  the  coloucl  by  Buclianau  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Utah.  Wlictlicr  Kane  was  iiitnistctl  with  any  direct  communication  from 
the  prei^iiknt  to  Brigham,  and  if  so  wliat  was  its  purport,  docs  not  appear. 

-*Thc  sixth  and  seventh  infautr}',  lii-iiit  cavalry',  and  two  batteries  uf  artil* 
lery. 

^  At  a  cost  of  $1/220,000,  the  estiniato  being  for  4,880.000  rations,  at  25 
cents  per  ration.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  freight.  The  c^ec^tiTs 
force  numl>eivd  o.GOG,  and  there  were  1,81>4  cmployt^s,  300  servants,  and 
200  women,  for  whom  rations  W(.-re  also  allowed,  making  8,000  in  all.  LtUer 
from  the  Seen  tart/  of  ]\'nr,  'm  I/ovse  Ex.  iJoc.,  35th  Cong.  1st  Scss.,  ix.  na 
3J.  A  stitemeut  v(  all  contracts  made  in  connection  with  the  expedition  for 
ISTiS  will  be  found  iu  hi.,  xii.  no.  00 
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weU,  and  from  that  point  mules  could  be  furnished 
suflScient  for  a  train  of  200  wagons.  By  dismounting 
a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  horses  could  also  be  spared 
for  the  field  batteries.  AH  was  in  readiness,  and  or- 
ders were  given  that  the  army  of  Utah  should  advance. 
There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt,  if  ever  there  were 
any,  that  the  troops  would  make  short  work  of  the 
Mormon  militia,  toehold,  the  days  of  the  Utah  re- 
bellion were  numbered! 

But  meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  prom- 
ised a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  spir- 
ited resistance  of  the  saints  had  called  forth  unfavor- 
able comments  on  Buchanan's  policy  throughout  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Europe.  He  had 
virtually  made  war  upon  the  territory  before  any 
declaration  of  war  had  been  issued ;  he  had  sent  for- 
ward an  army  before  the  causes  of  offence  had  been 
fiurly  investigated;  and  now,  at  this  critical  juncture 
in  the  nation's  history,  he  was  about  to  lock  up  in 
a  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  region  more  than 
one  third  of  the  nation's  war  material  and  nearly 
all  its  best  troops.  Even  the  soldiers  themselves, 
though  in  cheerful  mood  and  in  excellent  condition,  had 
no  heart  for  the  approaching  campaign,  accepting,  as 
they  did|  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  it  was 
merely  a  move  on  the  president's  political  chess-board. 
In  a  word,  Buchanan  and  the  Washington  politicians 
and  the  Harney- Johnston  army  must  all  confess  them- 
selves beaten,  hopelessly  beaten,  before  a  blow  was 
struck.  The  army  was  as  powerless  before  the  people 
it  had  come  to  punish  as  was  Napoleon's  at  Moscow. 
All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  forgive  the  Mor- 
mons and  let  them  go. 

Through  the  pressure  brought  to  bear,  coupled 
with  the  expostulations  of  Kane,  Van  Vliet,  and 
Bemhisel,  Buchanan  was  induced  to  stop  the  threat- 
ened war,  and  on  the  6  th  of  April  signed  a  proclama- 
tion promising  amnesty  to  all  who  returned  to  their 

Hm.  Utah.   84 
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allegiance.  After  dwelling  at  length  on  the  past 
offences  of  the  Mormons  and  the  malign  influence  of 
their  leaders,  he  declares  the  territory  to  he  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  "This  rebellion,"  he  continues,  "is  not 
merely  a  violation  of  your  legal  duty;  it  is  without 
just  cause,  without  reason,  without  excuse.  You 
never  made  a  complaint  that  was  not  listened  to  with 
patience.  You  never  exhibited  a  real  grievance  that 
was  not  redressed  as  promptly  as  it  could  be . .  .  But 
being  anxious  to  save  the  emision  of  bloody  and  to 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  a  whole  people 
for  crimes  of  which  it  is  not  probable  that  all  are 
equally  guilty,  I  offer  now  a  free  and  full  pardon  to 
all  who  will  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of 
the  government."*^ 

The  proclamation,  though  it  served  its  purpose, 
gave  offence  to  both  parties.  The  Mormons  did 
not  regard  themselves  as  rebels;  but  claimed  that 
when  Colonel  Alexander  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
his  forces  no  successor  to  Brigham  had  been  l^ally 
appointed  and  qualified,  nor  had  he  been  removed  by 
the  president,  and  that  in  obstructing  the  entrance 
of  an  armed  force  into  the  territory  he  had  not  ex- 
ceeded his  powers  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia.^  Moreover,  that  their  complaints  had  been 
ignored  instead  of  receiving  a  patient  hearing,  and 
that  none  of  their  grievances  had  been  redressed,  were 
among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  disturbance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gentile  world  declared  that  if  the 
Mormon  question  was  ever  to  be  settled,  now  was  the 
time  to  settle  it.     If  the  president  had  excepted  from. 

'*For  copies  of  the  proclamation,  see  Houae  Ex.  Doc^  85th  Ooog. 
Scss.,  iL  1,  pt  1,  pp.  69-72;  Deseret  News,  June  16,  1858. 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  Bricham  had  been  officiaDy  notified  of  Cum- 
muig*8  appointment  when  he  sent  his  despatch  to  Alexander  bjr  the^  hands 
Wells.    In  his  answer  Alexander  addresses  him  as  governor,  it  wiU  be  i 
membercd ;  and  in  his  oi&cial  report,  in  Houst  Ex,  Doe. ,  35th  CoiU(.  1st  SeM. .  x. 
pp.  24-6,  Van  Vliet  also  speaks  of  him  as  governor.    Camming  did  not  reoelTiF 
his  appointment  until  the  1 1th  of  July,  ld57»  and  in  view  of  the  intermptiooa- 
of  the  mails,  it  is  probable  that  no  official  intimation  had  reached  S.  L.  dtjT' 
as  early  as  Oct.  4th,  when  the  baggage  trains  were  burned  at  Simpion 
Hollow. 
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his  amnesty  the  Mormon  leaders,  this  result  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and  the 
proclamation  would  at  least  have  been  deemed  an  act 
of  jadicious  clemency;  but  by  purging  their  leaders 
of  offence,  he  had  rendered  nugatory  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition,  save  to  imprison  the  troops,  during 
'King'  Buchanan's  pleasure,  in  this  western  Siberia. 

The  document  was  intrusted  to  two  peace  commis- 
sioners— L.  W.  Powell,  ex-governor  and  senator  elect 
for  Kentucky,  and  Major  6.  McCulloch,  a  soldier  of 
the  Mexican  war.  They  were  ordered  to  set  out  at 
once  for  Utah,  circulate  the  proclamation  throughout 
the  territory,  and  point  out  to  the  Mormons  their 
unfortunate  relations  with  the  government,  and  how 
greatly  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  submit  promptly 
and  peaceftdly  to  its  laws.  They  were  to  assure  them 
that  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  had  no  reference 
to  their  religious  tenets,  and  that  if  they  resumed 
iheir  allegiance  no  power  in  the  United  States  had 
either  the  right  or  the  will  to  interfere  with  their  reli- 
gion. "  To  restore  peace  in  this  manner,"  writes  the 
secretary  of  war  in  his  instructions,  ''is  the  single 
purpose  of  your  mission."* 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  commissioners  arrived  at 
Camp  Scott,  where  they  remained  four  days,  gathering 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs.  On  the  7th 
of  June  they  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Gover- 
nor Cumming  arrived  the  next  day.  On  the  evening 
of  the  10th  they  held  an  informal  interview  with 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Daniel  H. 
WeDs,  who  constituted  the  first  presidency  of  the 
church.  During  the  two  following  days  conferences 
were  held,  some  in  private,  and  some  in  public  at  the 
council-house,  the  apostles  and  many  leading  citizens 
being  present  at  the  latter.  The  result  was  that  the 
Mormon  authorities  admitted  the  burning  of  the  army 
trains  and  the  stampeding  of  cattle,  and  for  those  acts 
accepted  the  president's  pardon.     All  other  charges 

^StH.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  ii.  p.  161. 
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they  denied*  At  the  same  time  they  avowed  their 
esteem  for  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  declared  that  under  this  constitu- 
tion they  desired  to  dwell  in  peace. 

This  concession,  slight  as  it  was,  the  commissioners 
accepted,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  Powell 
addressed  a  large  number  of  Mormons,  expressing  his 
gratification  at  the  result,  and  declaring  that  the  army, 
which  would  arrive  in  the  valley  within  a  few  days, 
had  strict  orders  to  molest  no  peaceable  citizens  in 
person  or  property.*^  On  the  same  evening  a  despatch 
was  sent  to  Johnston  stating  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  suggesting  that  he  issue  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Utah  and  march  to  the  valley  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  An  answer  was  immediately 
returned,  in  which  the  general  expressed  his  surprise 

'  The  commiasioners'  rept  to  the  SMiretaiy  of  war,  in  Id. ,  16S-72.  Tbe  Mor* 
mon  version  of  these  negotiationa,  as  given  in  the  Dettrtt  News^  June  23, 1868, 
con6rms  that  of  the  commissioners.  A  concise  statement  of  what  was  said  at 
the  conference  on  the  11th  and  12th,  addressed  by  the  oomTniMionerB  to  the 
secretary  of  war  after  their  return  to  Washington,  in  the  report,  pp.  175-7s  is 
also  signed  by  Brigham,  who  declares  it  to  be  substantially  corrects  ToUidge, 
Hist,  a,  L,  Cityt  21&-6,  has  a  sensational  account  of  the  matter,  in  brief  as 
follows:  Durinj^  the  conference  of  the  11th  he  relates  that  0.  P.  Rockwell  en- 
tered the  council-chamber  and  whispered  to  the  ex-governor.  &4gham  rose 
and  said  sharply,  'Crovemor  Powell,  are  you  aware,  sir,  that  those  troops  are 
on  the  move  towards  the  city?'  '  It  cannot  be/  exclaimed  PowelL  ' Ihavo 
received  a  despatch  that  they  are  on  the  march  for  this  dty.  My  mnssfiinnr 
would  not  deceive  me. '  The  conunissioners  were  silent.  'Is  brother  D^bar 
present?'  inquired  Brijgham.  'Yes,  sir,'  was  the  response.  'Brother  Don* 
W,  sing  "Zion."'  Zion  was  sung — a  favorite  song  with  tho  Morroons  in 
which  occur  the  lines: 

*Siered  home  of  Um  propbaCi  of  God; 

Thy  delireranoe  Is  nim, 

Thj  oppreMon  shall  dto^ 
Andthe  gentiles  shaU  bow  *iiMth  thy  lod.* 

Onmming  and  McCnllooh  then  withdrew.     *  What  would  yoa  do  with  snoh  a 

people?'  asked  the  governor,     '  Damn  them!  I  would  fi^t  thsm  if  I  had  my 

way,'  answered  the  major.     *  Fight  them,  would  you?    Did  yoa  notioe  the 

snap  in  those  men's  eyes  to-day  ?    Thev  would  never  know  when  thej  were 

whinped  1 '    The  '  gentile  yoke '  recurs  aa  nauseam  in  Mannon  song  and  nynm. 

In  tneir  national  anthem  we  read: 

'Ilosanna,  Ifosanns,  toGodl    Hehasbnks 
From  off  oar  necks  the  gentUe  yoks.* 

and  in  their  national  hymn: 

*AU  holl  has  combtnM  with  this  warid*li  Mttar  haind 
Usurped  men**  beet  rights,  sU  oar  ftoedom  sapprak* 

Snow*$  Poems,  i.  2G1,  265. 

MQn  the  16th  the  commissioners  addressed  a  laige  nnmbsr  of  paopkal 
Provo,  and  on  the  17th  at  Lehi.  HepL  nt  supra,  171.  Their  ■poeohas  al 
Provo  are  given  in  the  Deseret  News,  July  14,  1868. 
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at  tHe  uneasiness  felt  by  the  Mormons  as  to  their 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and  enclosed  a 
proclamation  wherein  he  assured  the  Mormons  that 
none  would  be  molested,  but  that  all  would  be  pro- 
tected in  person,  rights,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
their  vocations.  This  proclamation,  together  with 
one  from  Governor  Gumming,  declaring  that  neace 
was  restored,  and  that  the  laws,  both  federal  and  ter- 
ritorial, must  be  strictly  obeyed  by  all,  was  immedi- 
ately published.'^ 

l?ne  army  had  marched  from  Gamp  Scott  on  the 
13th  of  June  in  three  columns,  a  sufficient  garrison 
being  left  at  Fort  Bridger,  near  which  a  score  of  tents 
and  a  few  stacks  of  turf  chimneys  still  marked  the  site 
where  the  men  had  passed  the  winter.  On  the  14th 
the  command  was  encamped  on  Bear  Kiver,  where 
the  express  arrived  from  the  peace  commissioners,  and 
ihence  moved  slowly  forward. 

The  scene  is  impressive,  and  not  without  elements 
of  the  picturesque.  At  Fort  Bridger  the  westward- 
bound  traveller  has  passed  only  the  portal  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  between  that  point  and  the  val- 
ley of  Great  Salt  Lake  there  is  scenery  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  The  ridges  that  divide  the  cafions  are 
richly  carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  among  which,  in 
midsummer,  still  linger  traces  of  snow.  Thence  ap- 
pear ghmpses  of  the  Bear  and  Weber  rivers,  their 
streams,  though  swollen  and  turbulent  at  this  season, 
flowing  through  valleys  whose  tranquil  beauty  recalls 
the  fabled  resum  of  Kasselas.  Thence  also  the  silver- 
crested  lines  of  the  Wasatch  and  Uintah  ranges  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  while  on  every  side  snow-capped 

kks  are  seen  in  endless  perspective,  so  that  one  asks, 
lither  hurry  the  swift  running  rivers  ?  Along  the 
gorges  the  path  winds  here  and  there  through  densely 
mterlaced  thickets  of  alder,  hawthorn,  and  willow, 

"^For  copies  of  both  proclamations,  see  Sen,  Doe,,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  ii. 
pp.  113,  121;  Deseret  News,  June  23,  July  7,  1858;  and  of  Johnston's  procla- 
mfttioD,  yew  Torh  Herald,  July  15.  1858,  in  Millennial  Star,  xz.  532. 
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where  silence  reigns  unbroken,  save  for  the  rush  of 
waters  and  the  twittering  of  birds,  whose  nests  are 
built  in  the  crevices  of  cliffs  high  overhead. 

Now  all  is  astir  throughout  this  solitude.  Among 
the  cafions  and  ridges  appears  for  the  first  time  the 
gleam  of  sabres  and  rifle-barrels,  and  the  stillness  of 
the  valley  is  broken  by  the  measured  tramp  of  armed 
men  and  the  rumble  of  artillery-wagons.  Up  the 
steep  mountain  sides  bands  of  horsemen  are  seen 
spurring  to  the  summit,  whence  they  can  observe 
the  advance  of  the  troops;  while  groups  of  half-clad 
Indians  stand  gazing  at  the  pageant,  or  gallop  to  and 
fro  with  the  wonderment  of  astonished  children. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1858,  the  army  of  Utah  en- 
ters the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  day  fol- 
lowing is  the  sabbath,  and  the  fourteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 
"We  will  go  far  enough  into  the  wilderness,"  said 
Brigham  before  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  "so  far 
that  never  again  will  we  come  in  conflict  with  our 
persecutors. "  They  had  j  oumeyed  some  two  thousand 
miles,  subsisting  at  times  on  herbs  and  roots,  seeking 
but  to  be  left  alone.  After  years  of  patient  toil  and 
self-denial  they  had  built  up  their  new  Zion,  a  city  in 
which,  whatever  the  faults  of  its  denizens,  there  was 
less  of  gross  dissipation,  of  lewdness  and  drunkenness, 
than  among  the  gentiles.  They  had  seen  their  wives 
and  daughters  coerced  by  a  mihtia  rabble.  They  had 
not  as  yet  forgotten  the  days  of  Nauvoo  and  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Governor  Ford.  And  now  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Governor  Gumming  was  debouching 
from  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Cafion,  the  spot  whence, 
twelve  years  before,  the  president  of  their  church  had 
selected  for  them  an  abiding-place. 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  slant  athwart  the  bay- 
onets of  the  5th  infantry  as,  forming  the  van  of  the 
Union  army,  it  approaches  the  outskirts  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  At  dusk  is  still  heard  in  its  streets  the  rumble 
of  caissons  and  baggage- wagons.     But  no  other  sound 
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is  heard^  save  the  murmur  of  the  creek;  nor  is  there 
lUgn  of  life  in  the  city  of  the  saints.  Zion  is  de- 
serted!" 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  Mormons  had  left  their 
homes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  northern  settlements, 
taking  with  them  all  their  movable  effects,  and  leav- 
ing only  in  the  former  a  score  of  men,  with  instruc- 
tions to  apply  the  torch  if  it  should  be  occupied  by 
the  troops.  The  outer  doors  were  locked^  and  in  the 
vacant  dwellings  were  heaps  of  straw,  shavings,  and 
wood  ready  for  the  work  of  destruction.  In  April, 
when  Gumming  first  arrived  in  the  city,  he  reported 
that  the  people  were  already  moving  from  the  north- 
em  settlements.  The  roads  were  filled  with  wagons 
laden  with  provisions  and  household  furniture.  By 
their  side  women  and  children^  many  of  them  so  thinly 
dad  that  their  garments  barely  concealed  their  naked- 
ness, some  being  attired  only  in  sackings  some  with 
no  covering  but  a  remnant  of  rag-carpet,  and  some 
barefooted  and  bleeding,^  tramped  through  the  deep 
snow,  journeying  they  knew  not  whither,  no  more 
than  at  the  exodus  from  Nauvoo ;  but  it  was  ''  the 
will  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather  of  their  prophet.'*  Re- 
turning with  the  peace  commissioners,  the  governor 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Elder  Staines,  and  found  the 

•>  Johnaton's  despatch,  in  Sen,  Doc,,  35th  Ck>ng.  2d  Sees.,  iL  p.  122.  Tal- 
lidge  says  Uiat  Colonel  Cooke,  who  had  commanded  the  Mormon  battalion  in 
Iw,  rode  thnmgh  the  city  bareheaded.  IlisL  S,  L,  City,  224. 

^JenniMQi^  Mat,  Progr,  in  Utah,  MS.,  2,  where  it  is  stated  that,  during 
tha  spring  of  1858,  the  stock  of  clothinc  became  exhausted  and  there  were  no 
mmoM  to  replenish  it.  Among  those  wno  set  forth  from  S.  L.  City  was  Mrs 
Jos.  Home,  who  started  on  the  1st  of  May  for  Parowan,  her  husttfuid  being 
majlLoyed  in  raising  cotton  about  100  miles  to  the  south  of  that  settlement. 
She  had  two  teams  for  herself,  her  ten  children,  aud  her  husband's  second 
wife  and  baby.  They  were  one  month  on  the  journey,  sleeping  in  their 
wagons,  and  cooking  at  the  roadside,  were  scantily  clad  and  provisioned,  aud 
slmoat  without  money.  On  arriving  at  Parowan  Mrs  Home  earned  the  means 
for  clothing  her  chilcureu  comfortably  bv  sewing,  a  party  of  Mormons  having 
srriTed  there  from  San  Bernardino,  with  a  load  of  dry  goods.  Home's  Migr, 
andSeiiUm.  L.  D,  Saints,  MS.,  36. 

**  Camming  states  that  at  the  tabernacle,  on  Apr.  11th,  Brigham  men- 
tioned Sonora  as  their  goal.  House  Ex.  Doc,,  3oth  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  xiiL  p.  C, 
note.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  files  of  the  Deseret  News.  Between 
May  12  and  Sept.  1,  1858,  this  paper  was  published  at  Fillmore  City. 
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place  abandoned,*^  Brigham  and  those  who  took  pAit 
m  the  conference  with  the  peace  commissioners  being 
summoned  from  some  unknown  point  to  the  south- 
ward. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Mormons?"  was  a  ques- 
tion asked  throughout  Europe  and  America  when  this 
second  exodus  became  known.  ''  We  are  told  that 
they  have  embarked  for  a  voyage  over  five  hundred 
miles  of  untracked  desert/'  said  the  London  Tirne^. 
''  We  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  treat  Mormonism 
as  a  nuisance  to  be  abated  by  a  posse  comitatus,"  de- 
clared the  New  York  Times.  Meanwhile  the  Mor- 
mons were  quietly  sojourning  at  Prove,  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Salt  Lake  Citv.  That  they 
would  have  followed  their  prophet  implicitly  whither- 
soever he  might  have  led,  does  not  admit  of  doubt ; 
but  after  some  further  negotiation,  Brigham  with  the 
members  of  the  first  presidency  and  certain  of  the 
elders  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  1st  of  July," 
followed,  soon  afterward,  by  the  remainder  of  the 
community,  and  the  Utah  war  was  practically  at  an 
end.  Two  days  later  the  commissioners  started  for 
Washington,  having  faithfully  carried  out  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  their  instructions. 

After  remaining  for  three  days  on  the  banks  of  the 

"^  Tallidge  relates  that  at  the  cider's  house  a  cold  lunch  waa  spread  for 
the  governor,  and  in  the  garden  loads  of  straw  were  significantly  heaped  npc 
Inquiring  the  cause  of  the  silence  that  pervaded  the  d^,  Mrs  dunming  was 
told  that  the  Mormons  had  resolved  to  onm  it  if  the  army  should  attempt  its 
occupation.  *  How  terrible! '  she  exclaimed,  '  it  has  the  appearanoe  of  a  fatf 
that  lias  been  afilicted  with  a  plague.  Every  house  looks  like  a  tomb  of  tlie 
dead.  For  two  miles  I  have  seen  out  one  man  in  it.  Poor  creatureal  And  so 
all  have  left  their  hard-earned  homes.'  Bursting  into  tears,  ahe  tomad  to 
her  husband:  *  Oh  Alfred! '  she  said,  *  something  must  be  done  to  bring  then 
backl  Do  not  permit  the  array  to  stay  in  the  city.  Can't  you  do  somethiBg 
for  them?'  *  Yes,  madam,'  he  rej^lied,  *  I  shall  do  ^  I  can,  rest  asaarsd? 
A  few  days  after  the  conference  with  the  commissioners  Gumming  followed 
the  Mormons  50  miles  to  the  southward,  pleaded  with  them,  at  first  in  Tain. 
but  finally  induced  them  to  return.  Hist,  S.  L.  CUy^  213,  225-6. 

^Dtteret  News,  July  14,  1858.  The  peace  commissioners,  whoae  last  rt> 
port  from  S.  L.  City  is  dated  July  3d,  also  mention  that  the  ex-govamor  vai 
other  leading  Mormons  had  then  returned  with  their  families.  Sen,  DoCt  35tk 
Cong.  2d  Sess.,  ii  173.  Stenhouse,  Boeky  MawUain  Saints^  309,  and  TVil- 
lidge.  Hist.  8.  L.  City,  226,  state  that  Brigham  did  not  start  from  IVovo  tfll 
the  5th. 
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Jordan,  the  troops  were  removed  to  Cedar  *Valley, 
where  a  site  had  been  selected  for  an  encampment 
about  midway  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Prove,'' 
from  which  the  forces  could  operate  in  either  direc- 
tion. To  this  was  given  the  name  of  Camp  Floyd.* 
In  the  valley  there  were  but  two  small  settlements, 
one  of  them,  which  was  near  the  camp,  containing  only 
ten  families.  "I  was  desirous,**  writes  Johnston,  "to 
avoid  proximity  to  any  settlements,  if  possible;  but 
this  was  not  practicable,  for  every  suitable  posi- 
tion where  there  is  water  is  occupied." 

During  the  march  of  the  army  not  a  house  was  dis- 
turbed, not  a  citizen  harmed  or  molested,  and  during 
its  sojourn  of  nearly  two  years  in  the  territory,  in- 
stances were  rare  indeed  of  gross  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiery.*  The  Mormons,  who  had  be- 
fore been  eager  to  fight  the  troops,  were  now  thank- 
ful for  their  arrival.  Many  of  tiie  former  were  still 
very  poor;  they  had  a  few  cattle,  and  a  few  imple- 
ments of  husbandly,  but  little  else  of  this  world's 
goods  save  their  farms  and  farm-dwellings.  They 
were  ill  clad  and  fed,  their  diet  consisting  chiefly  of 
preparations  of  com,  flour,  and  milk,  with  oeet  molas- 
ses, and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  their  gardens. 
Now  they  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  fields  and  dairies  for  clothing,  for  such 
luxuries  as  tea,  cofiee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  for  money — 
an  article  still  scarce  among  them. 

Accompanying  the  troops,  however,  was  the  usual 
crowd  of  hucksters  and  camp- followers,  and  a  more 

"Salt  Lftke  City  was  96  miles  north  ajid  Provo  about  the  nine  distuice 
ioitth-«Mt  of  the  camp.  Johnston's  despatch  in  Sen.  Doe.^  35th  Cong.  2d 
Sam,,  iL  122.  Orass  was  abundant  in  Cedar  Valley,  and  also  in  Rush  and 
ISntio  valleys  near  by. 

**So  named  after  John  B.  Floyd,  then  secretary  of  war. 

'The  men  were  seldom  allowed  to  leave  camp,  and  only  one  serious  affiur 
oconrred,  a  ser;^eant  named  Pike  being  accused  of  cracking  the  skull  of  a 
Monnon  with  his  musket.  During  the  sergeant's  trial  in  Salt  Lake  City  he 
was  shot  on  the  public  street,  and  afterward  died.  His  assassin  escaped. 
Stenhoiue's  Rocky  Mountain  SaintSy  419.  Waito,  The  Mormon  Prophet,  73, 
■aya  that  the  culprit,  whoso  name  was  Spencer,  was  lauded  for  his  courage  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  De^ret  Xcws.  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  files  of  that 
paper. 
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villanous  throng  was  never  gathered  from  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  frontier  states.  At  Camp  Scott  and  on 
the  march  they  were  kept  under  strict  surveillance, 
but  here  they  found  a  safe  field  for  their  operations. 
Many  of  the  younger  Mormons  were  corrupted  by 
their  example,  and  in  1859  gambling,  theft,  drunk- 
enness, and  even  murder  were  as  common  in  Salt  Lake 
City  as  they  became  in  later  years  among  the  mining 
towns  of  Nevada  and  Colorado.  Seldom  were  the 
offenders  brought  to  justice,  the  authorities  being  only 
too  glad  to  let  these  desperadoes  kill  each  other  off 
during  their  drunken  carousals;  but  if  arrests  were 
made,  resistance  to  an  officer  or  any  attempt  to  es- 
cape were  considered  a  sufficient  pretext  for  a  fr'ee  use 
of  the  revolver.  Thus  the  community  was  relieved 
from  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's  trial  and  his  support  at 
the  penitentiary,  compared  with  which  the  expense 
of  a  coroner's  inquest  was  an  insignificant  item.  This 
was  the  anti-polygamous  civilization  which  Buchanan 
and  his  army  introduced  into  Utah! 

The  Utah  war  was  an  ill-advised  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government.  In  this, 
as  in  other  crises,  from  the  time  when  the  latter-day 
saints  mustered  six  members  until  now  when  they 
counted  nearly  sixty  thousand,  the  Mormons,  hated  as  ' 
they  were  by  their  fellow-men,  won  the  respect  and  al- 
most the  esteem  of  a  large  portion  of  the  gentile  world. 
The  Utah  war  cost  several  hundred  lives,  and  at  least 
$15,000,000,  at  a  time  in  the  nation's  history  when 
men  and  money  could  least  be  spared,  and  accom- 
plished practically  nothing,  save  that  it  exposed  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  to  much  well-deserved  ridi- 
cule. That  the  Mormons  had  displayed  contempt  for 
Judge  Druramond,  who  had  made  himself  altogether 
contemptible,  that  their  treatment  of  Judge  Stiles 
was  verging  on  sedition,  that  they  intermeddled 
with  politics  and  strove  to  gain  political  ascend- 
ancy, that  they   pushed   forward   their  settlements 
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vigorooslyy^  cannot  be  disputed;  but  here  was  no 
cause  for  a  military  expedition  to  uphold  the  author- 
ity of  the  govenunent. 

With  the  army  of  Utah  came  also  the  recently 
appointed  officials.  Chief  Justice  Eckles  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Camp  Floyd,  Judge  Sinclair  being  assigned 
to  the  first,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  the  third,  district, 
which  included  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh  to  the  southern  counties/^  Alexander  Wilson 
of  Iowa  had  been  chosen  United  States  attorney, 
and  Jacob  Forney  of  Pennsylvania  superintendent  of 
Indian  affidrs,  which  office  was  now  separated  from 
that  ofgovemor.  John  Hartnett  as  secretary  and 
Peter  IBl.  Dotson  as  marshal  completed  the  ust  of 
officials. 

Convening  his  court  in  November  1858,  Sinclair, 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  urged  the  prosecution 
of  Brigham  Young,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  other  lead- 
ing Mormons  for  treason,  polygamy,  and  intimidation 
of  the  courts.  The  district  attorney  refused  to  present 
bills  of  indictment  for  treason,  on  the  ground  that  par- 
don had  been  proclaimed  by  the  president  and  accepted 
by  the  people.  To  ask  a  Mormon  grand  jury  to  indict 
the  leading  dignitaries  of  their  church  for  polygamy 
was,  of  course,  Httle  better  than  a  farce ;  while  as  to 
the  charge  of  intimidation,  referring  to  the  occasion 
when  Judge  Stiles  held  court  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1854,  all  the  bills  were  thrown  out,  with  one  excep- 

«•  Tnllidge,  ffisi.  8,  L.  City,  138-9,  says  it  was  feared  they  would  settle  terri- 
tery  which  '  would  come  wiuin  the  political  boundaries  of  half  a  dozen  states, 
bk  which  they  would  cast  their  potent  united  vote,'  and  that  immigration  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  offspring  would,  within  the  century,  give  them  a  million 
of  people.  In  a  leading  article,  the  New  York  Herald  stated  that  the  Mor- 
mons held  the  whip-handle  oyer  the  U.  S.,  Fillmore  and  Pierce  having  given 
it  into  the  hands  of  Brigham.  Much  similar  nonsense  may  be  found  by  turn- 
ing over  the  newspaper  tiles  of  this  period. 

**By  act  approved  Dec.  27,  1865,  the  judicial  districts  weie  altered,  Mil- 
lard, Pinte,  Sevier,  San  Pete,  Juab,  Utah,  and  Wasatch  counties  forming  the 
first  district;  Ejme,  Washington,  Iron,  and  Beaver  counties  the  secoud;  and 
Qreat  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  Summit,  Green  Kiver,  Davis,  Morgan,  Weber,  Box 
£lder.  Cache,  and  Bichland,  afterward  Rich,  counties  the  third.  Utah  Acts 
Legiil,  (ed.  1866),  194. 
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tion.^  Tims  Sinclair's  judicial  career  resulted  in  fail- 
lire,  and  to  this  day  he  is  only  remembered  in  Utah 
as  the  judge  who  appointed  a  Sunday  for  the  first  exe- 
cution of  a  white  man  that  had  occurred  as  yet  in 
the  territory.** 

To  Judge  Cradlebaugh  belonged  a  wider  sphere  of 
operations;  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  his  proceed- 
ings and  those  of  his  colleague  wellnigh  brought  about 
a  renewal  of  the  Utah  war,  hostilities  being  prevented 
only  by  the  timely  interference  of  the  government 
The  matters  which  he  proposed  to  investigate  included 
several  outrages,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Mormons, 
among  them  being  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre.^ 

Before  presenting  this  episode,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  some  mention  of  a  religious  movement  known 
in  Utah  as  the  reformation,  though  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  revival,  and  attended  with  all  the  excitement 
and  bitterness  of  denunciation  common  to  such  move- 
ments elsewhere  in  the  world.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Joseph  Young,  and 
a  few  others  held  a  conference  at  Elaysville,  at  which 
the  saints  were  exhorted  to  repent,  and  to  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  to  pay  their  tithing  faith- 

^  That  of  James  Ferguson.    See  chap.  zviL,  note  18,  this  yoL 
^  That  of  Thomas  H.  Feignion  for  murder.    The  execation  wms,  of  omine, 
postponed,  and  took  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  28,  1859.    An  aocovint  of  it  will 
oe  found  in  the  Deseret  News,  Nov.  2,  1850,  and  tiie  8ac.  Uniamt  "Nor.  17, 
1859. 

^^Stenhoose,  JRocku  Mmnlain  Saints,  402-3,  states  that  the  judges  were 
supported  by  the  VcUtey  Tan  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which  appeand 
Nov.  5,  1858.    This  was  the  first  gentile  newspaper  published  in  Utah;  it 
ran  for  only  about  a  year  and  a  half.    The  phrase '  valley  tan '  was  fint  applied 
to  leather  tanned  in  the  valley,  and  afterward  to  other  articles  of  home  nto> 
duction.     Taylor,  Remirdscences,  MS.,  14-15,  says  that  the  term  was  appued 
to  crockery,  medicines,  whiskey,  furniture,  and  even  to  gold  coin  made  m  S. 
L.  City.    In  fact,  it  became  synonymous,  as  I  have  said,  with  home-made  or 
Utali-inanufactured.    As  to  the  manufacture  of  whiskey.  President  T^rkr 
states  that  alcohol  was  first  made  by  the  saints  for  bathing,  pickling,  sad 
medicinal  purposes,  and  was  little  used  for  drinking.    SiiUs  were  afteiward 
obtained  from  emigrants,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  <rf  alcohol  were  later 
controlled  by  the  city  councils.    The  first  bar-room  in  S.  L.  City,  and  the 
onhr  one  for  years,  was  in  the  Salt  Lake  House,  owned  by  President  Yonqg 
and   Feramorz  Little.     It  was  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  travellen, 
whose  requirements  woiiM  Ixi  supplied  by  some  one,  and  it  was  thon^t  hf 
the  brethren  that  tUev  had  better  control  the  trade  than  have  oatsidexs  dosa 
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fully,  to  dedicate  themselves  and  their  substance  to 
the  Lord,  to  set  their  families  in  order,  to  purify  their 
houses,  their  persons,  and  their  lands.^ 

At  the  bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  the  dav  being  a  sabbath,  Brigham  de- 
clared that  he  would  no  longer  dwell  among  a  people 
filled  with  contention,  covetousness,  pride,  and  iniquity. 
Unless  they  put  away  their  sins  a  separation  must 
take  place,  and  the  righteous  be  forever  parted  from 
the  ungodly.  At  the  beginning  of  his  discourse  he 
requested  that  all  who  desired  to  obey  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  live  to  his  glory,  denying  themselves  of 
worldly  lusts,  would  signify  their  intention  by  rising 
to  their  feet.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  entire  con- 
gregation responded.  He  then  asked  if  there  was  a 
man  among  them  who  knew  how  to  handle  this  world's 
goods  without  setting  his  heart  upon  them,  using  and 
distributing  them  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  that 
man  would  stand  up.  There  was  no  response.  *'  I  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "that  this  people  will  not  be  suffered 
to  walk  as  they  have  walked,  to  do  as  they  have  done, 
to  live  as  they  have  lived."  He  was  followed  by 
Jedediah  M.  Grant  who  declared  that  there  were 
some  among  them  who,  having  received  the  priesthood, 
dishonored  their  cause  by  committing  adultery,  and 
every  other  abomination  under  heaven. 

For  many  weeks  the  reformation  was  preached  at 
the  bowery  and  the  tabernacle,  the  saints  being  or- 
dered to  renew  their  covenants,  and  many  of  them 
were  rebaptized  by  the  elders  under  the  direction  of 
Grant,  who,  on  one  occasion,  remained  so  long  in  the 
water  that  he  contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.*^  Meetings  held  by  the 
home  missionaries  throughout  the  territory  were 
crowded,  and  full  and  frank  confession  was  made,  fol- 
lowed in  most  instances  by  amendment.     Some  bene- 

^  For  prooeedingB  of  conference,  see  Deseret  Newt,  Sent.  24, 1856.  '  Sainti, 
Uto  yonr  religion,  was  the  text  of  a  sermon  deliverea  by  Brigham  at  tht 
tabeniacle. 

*'For  a  deacription  of  his  obsequies,  see  Deteret  Neurn^  Dea  10, 1860. 
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fit  was  wrought  by  the  movement,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  cleanliness;  but  as  in  other  religious  agitations, 
the  effect  was  mainly  emotional,  the  people  being 
worked  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  most  of  them 
believing  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand. 
The  revival  lasted  well  into  the  following  yeaur,  and 
coupled  with  the  excitement  of  the  approaching  war, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
community  at  this  critical  period.*^ 

^  Jix  Stenhouae's  Boeky  MomOain  SomU,  292-905,  and  Sienhoute's  TeU  It 
AUt  310-28,  are  Bensatioiial  accoants  of  the  reformation,  the  former  by  an 
eye-witneii,  wiio  appears  to  have  witneeaed  thing!  which  no  one  elae 
observed.  He  states  that  teachers  were  appointed  for  each  ward,  whoae  daty 
was  to  pry  into  every  secret,  and  learn  the  private  history  of  every  family, 
men,  women,  and  children  being  asked  the  most  indelicate  qnestions  aboat 
private  actions  and  secret  thoughts.  He  declares  Uiat  a  catechism  of  an 
obscene  nature  was  printed  by  authority  of  Brigham  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  every  elder,  bishop,  missionary,  and  teacher,  those  who  refused  to  answer 
the  qnestions  being  in  danger  of  the  ban  of  the  church,  and  those  who  an- 
swered them  being  reported  to  the  authorities  and  roundly  abused  at  the 
public  meetings.  At  a  gathering  held  at  the  social  hall,  attended  only  by 
men,  Brigham  bid  all  who  had  Men  guilty  of  adultery  to  stand  up.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet.  This  Mr  Stenhoose 
explains  on  the  supposition  that  the  crime  was  admiteed  as  having  oceured 
at  any  time  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  as  Mormona.  He  also 
states  that  during  his  twenty-five  yean'  connection  with  Mormoniim  ha 
knew  only  of  two  or  three  cases  of  adultery.  The  account  of  the  refonna- 
tion  as  given  in  the  text  is  taken  prindpiuly  from  the  files  of  the  DesuU 
Newt, 
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—Surrender  of  the  Emigrants— The  Butchery— Burial  of  the 
Slaut— The  Surviyors— Judge  Cradlebaugh's  Inyertigation — The 
Afsni  Masbaore— John  D.  Lee  on  Trial— The  Jury  Disagree— The 
Sboohd  Trial— Lee  Gonyioted  and  Sentenced — ^His  Confession  and 
RxscunoN. 

The  threat  uttered  by  Brigham  during  his  inter- 
view with  Captain  Van  Vliet,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1857,  was  speedily  fulfilled — so  speedily  that,  at  first 
sight,  its  execution  would  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
determined. "  If,"  he  declared,  "the government aare 
to  force  the  issue,  I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the 
wrist  any  longer."  "If  the  issue  comes,  you  may  tell 
the  government  to  stop  all  emigration  across  the  con- 
tinent, for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  attempt  it." 
Two  days  later  occurred  the  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre,^  at  a  point  about  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

^  In  Forney's  Rept^  in  Sen.  Doc.,  96th  Con^.  Ist  Seas.,  iL  na  42,  p.  79,  snd 
tibe  Hand- Book  o/H^erence,  p.  75,  Sept.  9th  is  given  as  the  date  of  the  mas- 
ncre.  Fomev,  as  snpermtendent  of  Indian  affairs,  made  a  close  investigation 
into  the  details  of  tms  tragedy,  the  result  of  which  is  given  in  bis  report  ut 
•opra,  pp.  87-9,  and  elsewhere  in  this  document,  which  occupies  139  pag^,  and 
contains  all  the  official  information  then  to  be  had  on  the  subject.    Mis  re- 

S^rtsare  dated  Salt  Lake  City,  1859.  He  states  that  the  attack  began  on 
onday,  Sept.  5th,  and  lasted  till  Friday,  Sept.  9th,  when  the  massacre  oc- 
corred;  bot  Friday  of  that  week  fell  on  Sept.  11  th.  Burton,  City  qftheSainU, 
411-12,  note,  also  quotes  an  official  report,  in  which  Sept.  4th  or  5th  is  ^iven  as 
the  date  of  the  first  attack.    See  also  Lee's  confession  in  Mormomsm  Un- 

(643) 
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The  threat  and  the  deed  came  so  near  together  as 
to  lead  many  to  believe  that  one  was  the  result  of  the 
other.  But  a  moment  s  reflection  will  show  that  they 
were  too  nearly  simultaneous  for  this  to  be  the  case; 
that  in  the  absence  of  telegraph  and  railroad,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  execute  such  a  deed  three  hundred  miles 
away  in  two  days.  Indeed,  it  may  as  well  be  under- 
stood at  the  outset  that  this  horrible  crime,  so  often  and 
so  persistently  charged  upon  the  Mormon  church  and 
its  leaders,  was  the  crime  of  an  individual,  the  crime  of 
a  fanatic  of  the  worst  stamp,  one  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Mormon  church,  but  of  whose  intentions  the 
church  knew  nothing,  and  whose  bloody  acts  the 
members  of  the  church,  high  and  low,  regard  with 
as  much  abhorrence  as  any  out  of  the  church.  In- 
deed, the  blow  fell  upon  the  brotherhood  with  three- 
fold force  and  damage.  There  was  the  cruelty  of  it, 
which  wrung  their  hearts;  there  was  the  odium  at- 
tending its  performance  in  their  midst;  and  there  was 
the  strength  it  lent  their  enemies  further  to  malign 
and  molest  them.  The  Mormons  denounce  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre,  and  every  act  connected 
therewith,  as  earnestly  and  as  honestly  as  any  in  the 
outside  world.  This  is  abundantly  proved,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  a  historical  fact. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  incidents  as  they  oc- 
curred. In  the  spring  of  1857  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  Arkansas  emigrants,^  among  whom  were 
a  few  Missourians,'  set  forth  for  southern  California. 

rniUd,  218,  237>  239,  where  Lee  states  that  the  maasaore  oocamd  on  fHday* 
and  that  the  attack  began  on  Tuesday.  At  Lee's  trial  James  tTmI— »  tssti- 
fied,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  he  was  sent  from  Cedar  Cii^  by  Isaac  C.  Hairiit^ 
with  a  letter  to  Brieham,  on  Monday,  Sept.  7th,  and  that  he  reached  £  h. 
City  at  11  A.  M.  on  Thursday.  Dtsertt  News,  Sept.  20,  1876.  Hm  next  day 
was  the  Uth.    Other  accounts  differ  slightly  as  to  date. 

'  U.  S.  Attorney  Wilson,  in  his  report  in  Sen.  Doc,  96th  Cnig.  lit  8Mi.» 
ii.  no.  42,  p.  102,  states  that  119  were  Killed,  and  it  is  certain  that  17chi]dxca 
were  rescued.  Forney  and  Burton  say  that  115  to  120  were  maMaersd; 
Waite,  The  Mormon  Prophet,  6G,  that  the  party  tensiBted  of  150  men  and 
women,  besides  a  number  of  children.  Stenhouse,  TVS  It  AU^  324^  mentioBi 
120  to  130.     Other  reports  vary  from  120  to  150. 

'Stenhouse,  HocLy  Mountain  SiiinU,  424-8,  says  that  the  Axkanaaa  and 
Missouri  emigrants  formed  two  separate  parties,  the  loiter  wmmgng  thtin wI'TT 
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It  included  about  thirty  families,  most  of  them  related 
by  marriage  or  kindred,  and  its  members  were  of  every 
age,  from  the  grandsire  to  the  babe  in  arms.  They 
belonged  to  the  class  of  settlers  of  whom  California 
was  in  need.  Most  of  them  were  farmers  by  occupa- 
tion; they  were  orderly,  sober,  thrifty,  and  amonj 
them  was  no  lack  of  skill  and  capital.*  They  traveller 
leisurely  and  in  comfort,  stopping  at  intervals  to  re- 
cruit their  cattle,  and  about  the  end  of  July  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  City,*  where  they  hoped  to  replenish 
their  stock  of  provisions. 

For  several  years  after  the  gold  discovery  the  ar- 
rival of  an  emigrant  party  was  usually  followed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  friendly  traffic  between  saint  and 
gentile,  the  former  thus  disposing,  to  good  advantage, 
of  his  farm  and  garden  produce.  But  now  all  was 
changed.  The  army  of  Utah  was  advancing  on  Zion, 
and  the  Arkansas  families  reached  the  valley  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Mormons  first  heard  of  its  ap- 
proach, perhaps  while  the  latter  were  celebrating  their 
tenth  anniversary  at  Big  Cottonwood  Cafion.  More- 
over, wayfarers  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were 
r^arded  with  special  disfavor ;  the  former  for  reasons 
that  have  already  appeared,  the  latter  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  a  well-beloved  apostle  of  the  Mormon 
church. 

ICwcmri  'wild-cate,'  and  that  the  Arkansas  party  was  advised  by  a  friend  of 
his  to  keep  clear  of  the  Missourians  while  passing  tlirough  the  Utah  scttle- 
Bw&tB  ana  the  portion  of  that  territory  occupied  by  Indians.  I  find  no  con- 
finnation  of  this  in  other  authorities,  though,  according  to  Mrs  Stenbonse, 
TeUIt  All,  325,  her  hnsband's  friend,  whose  name  was  Eli  B.  Kclsey,  *said 
that  the  tiain  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  a  rough-and-ready  set  of 
men — ^regnlar  frontier  pioneers;  the  other  a  picked  community. '  The  truth 
tppean  to  be,  that  there  were  a  few  Missourians  in  the  Arkansas  party,  as 
iti&ed  in  Hutchinga^  Col.  Mag,^  iv.  345. 

*Thej  had  abont  600  head  of  cattle,  30  wagons,  and  30  horses  and  mules. 
Formejfs  JRept,  ut  supra,  p.  75.  Stenhouse  mcntious  that  they  had  also  sev- 
end  tnTelling-carriagcfl.  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  424.  At  least  $30, 000  worth 
of  plunder  was  collected  after  the  massacre,  besides  what  was  appropriated  by 
the  Indiana.  Cradlebaugh  estimated  the  value  of  their  property  at  $G0,0()0 
to  170,000. 

^  I  find  no  mention  of  their  arrival  in  the  files  of  the  Dtwret  News,  although 

the  names  of  passing  emigrants  were  registered  in  tiiat  paper  at  a  nominal 

diarxe;  and  when  the  party  was  a  large  one,  its  passage  was  usually  noticed 

■moog  the  local  items  of  news. 
Hnr.  UxAM.   85 
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In  May  of  1857  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  arraigned 
before  the  supreme  court  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  on 
a  charge  of  abducting  the  children  of  one  Hector  Mc- 
Lean,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  but  then  living  in 
California.  He  was  acquitted;  but  it  is  alleged  by 
anti-Mormon  writers,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
saints,  that  he  was  sealed  to  Hector  McLean's  wife, 
who  had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  years  before, 
while  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  1855  was  living 
in  Salt  Lake  City.*  McLean  swore  vengeance  against 
the  apostle,  who  was  advised  to  make  his  escape,  and 
set  forth  on  horseback,  unarmed,  through  a  sparsely 
settled  country,  where,  under  the  circumstances,  escape 
was  almost  impossible.  His  path  was  barred  by  two 
of  McLean's  friends  until  McLean  himself  with  three 
others  overtook  the  fugitive,  when  he  fired  six  shots 
at  him,  the  balls  lodging  in  his  saddle  or  passing 
through  his  clothes.     McLean  then  stabbed  him  twice 

*Tho  account  given  in  the  MiUennUd  Star,  zix.  417-18,  Ib  that  McLno, 
ftfter  trcatinff  his  wife  in  a  brutal  manner  for  several  years,  tomed  her  into 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and  secretly  conveyed  the  childrai  oo  boaxd  a 
steamer  for  New  Orleans,  where  the  woman  followed  him;  but  finiliwg  that 
her  pareuts  were  in  the  plot,  set  forth  for  Salt  Lake  City.  Retnminff  to  New 
Orleans  in  1856,  she  rescued  her  children  and  fled  to  Texas;  bat  waa  foUowad 
by  her  husband,  who  had  previously  returned  to  California,  and  now  regained 
possession  of  the  children.  Parley,  who  had  already  befriended  Mrs  McLean, 
nad  written  to  inform  her  that  her  husband  was  in  pursuit.  Henoa  tha 
prosecution.  McLean  and  his  wife  finally  separated  in  San  Francisco  in  1855. 
Seo  also  Autobiog,  qf  Parley  P.  Pratt,  app.  Stenhouse  relates  that  Mrs 
McLean  was  married  or  sealed  to  Pratt  in  Utah,  that  she  met  Pratt  in  Arkan- 
sas on  her  way  to  Utah,  and  that  the  apostle  was  acquitted  on  account  ci  her 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  abduction.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
apostle  did  not  abduct  the  children.  JRocky  Mountain  Saints,  429.  Barton 
says  that  Pratt  converted  Mrs  McLean  and  took  her  to  wife,  but  on  what 
authority  he  does  not  state.  City  qf  the  Saints,  412.  The  fact,  however,  that 
Mrs  McLean  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  apostle's  assassination  just  before  hia 
death,  as  mentioned  in  the  Millennial  Star,  xix.  478,  wears  a  sospidona  look. 
In  the  S,  t\  Bulletin  of  March  24,  1877,  it  is  stated  that  the  apostle  made  tiw 
acquaintance  of  Mrs  McLean  while  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  San  Fruh 
Cisco;  that  her  husband,  who  was  a  custom-house  official  and  a  *i'«pirtiWt 
citizen,  ordered  him  to  discontinue  his  visits,  and  kicked  him  out  of  the  honsa 
for  continuing  them  surreptitiously;  and  that  the  woman  was  ao  infahiatwt 
with  the  Mormon  elder  that  she  devoutly  washed  his  feet  whenever  he  viiited 
her.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Smith  (near  Van  Buren),  McLean  fcmnd  lettKa 
from  Parley  Pratt  addressed  to  his  wife,  one  of  them  signed  '  Your  own,—*- 

.'    The  Mcl..ean  residence  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  comer  of  Jonflaand 

Filbert  streets,  was  in  1877  a  dilapidated  frame  building,  a  story  nnd  a  half 
in  height.  As  to  the  apostle's  assassination,  the  BtJleUn  merelv  atatea  that  be 
was  overtaken  by  McLean  and  shot  within  eight  miles  of  Van  Borent  and 
that  he  died  of  his  wounds  an  hour  afterward. 
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with  a  bowie-knife  under  the  left  arm,  whereupon 
Parley  dropped  from  his  horse^  and  the  assassin,  after 
thrusting  his  knife  deeper  into  the  wounds,  seized  a 
derringer  belonging  to  one  of  his  accomplices,  and  shot 
him  through  the  breast.  The  party  then  rode  off,  and 
McLean  escaped  unpunished.^ 

Thus,  when  the  Arkansas  families  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  found  the  Mormons  in  no  friendly 
mood,  and  at  once  concluded  to  break  camo  and  mov^ 
on.  They  had  been  advised  by  Elder  Charles  C.  Rich 
to  take  the  northern  route  along  the  Bear  River,  but 
decided  to  travel  by  way  of  southern  Utah.  Pass- 
ing through  Provo,  Springville,  Payson,  Fillmore, 
and  intervening  settlements,  they  attempted  every- 
where to  purchase  food,  but  without  success.  Toward 
the  end  of  August  they  arrived  at  Com  Creek,®  some 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Fillmore,  where  they  encamped 
for  several  days.  In  this  neighborhood,  on  a  farm 
set  apart  for  their  use  by  the  Mormons,  lived  the  Pah 
Yants,  whom,  as  the  saints  allege,  the  emigrants  at- 
tempted to  poison  by  throwing  arsenic  into  one  of  the 
springs  and  unpregnating  their  own  dead  cattle  with 
strychnine.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  charge 
was  disproved;  and  what  motive  the  Arkansas  party 
could  have  had  for  thus  surrounding  themselves  with 
treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  foes  has  never  been 
explained.  In  the  valleys  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  the  territory  grows  a  poisonous  weed,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  cattle  died  from  eating  of  this 

'This  aooonnt  of  Foley's  murder  is  baaed  on  the  teetimony  of  Geo.  m»> 
giBMn  and  Geo.  Croach,  whose  letter,  dated  Flint,  Arkanaas,  May  17, 1857, 
«aa  fint  pabliahed  in  a  New  York  paper.  Copies  of  it  will  be  foond  in  the 
MiOamial  Star,  zlx.  478,  and  BurtorCa  City  of  the  Saintt,  412-13,  not%. 
Thf&f  atate  that  the  tragedy  occurred  close  to  the  residence  of  a  fanner 
1  Win,  and  was  witnessed  by  two  men  who  were  in  the  house  at  the 
and  from  whose  evidence  at  the  coroner's  jury  the  above  version  is 

.    Pntt  lived  long  enough  to  give  instructions  as  to  his  burial  and  the 

4itj^*lnin  of  his  property.  The  account  given  by  Stenhouse,  in  Rocky  Moun- 
Ml  Saint§f  42^-90,  does  not  differ  materially,  except  that  he  makes  no  men- 
Hob  of  any  aooomplioes. 

*  In  hia  dopoaition  at  the  trial  of  John  D.  Lee  and  others,  George  A.  Smith, 
te  piophet'a  oonsin,  states  that  he  found  them  at  Com  Creek  on  Aug.  26th« 
W&iiinfflfrM-  znariL  676;  Le^s  MimnowUm  UnvaiUd  307. 
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weed.*  It  has  been  intiinated  that  thoee  who  accused 
the  emigrants  of  poisoniDg  the  Pah  Vants  were  not 
honest  m  their  belief,  and  that  the  storv  of  the 
poisoning  was  invented,  or  at  least  grossly  exagger- 
ated, for  the  purpose  of  mating  them  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  massacre.^^  The  fact  has  never  been  so 
established,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  saper- 
intendent  of  Indian  affairs,  who  states  that  none  of 
this  tribe  were  present  at  the  massacre. 

Continuing  their  journey,  the  emigrants  proceeded 
to  Beaver  City,  and  thence  to  Parowan.  Grain  was 
scarce  this  year,  and  the  emigrants  were  unable  to 
purchase  all  they  desired  for  their  stock,  though  for 
their  own  immediate  necessities  they  obtained  what 
they  required  at  this  place.  Arriving  at  Cedar  Citv, 
they  succeeded  in  purchasing  about  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  was  ground  at  a  mill  belonging  to  John 
D.  Lee,  formerly  commander  of  the  fort  at  Cedar, 
but  then  Indian  agent,  and  in  charge  of  an  Indian 
farm  near  Harmony. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Mormons,  and  on  good  au- 
thority, that  during  their  journey  from  Salt  Iiake 


*Seju  Doe,,  36  Cong.  1ft  Sen..  iL  no.  42,  p.  78.  Fbrney  mitfcM  tiMi 
Ml  ox  belonging  to  a  Dr  Bay  of  Fillmore  diod  mm  this  oanae  wkOa  tha  ami* 
grants  were  in  that  neighborhood,  that  his  wife  waa  taken  ill  while  randeriaf 
the  tallow,  and  that  a  boy  who  waa  awrirting  her  died  a  few  days  aftv- 
ward.    One  or  two  Indians  who  ate  some  of  the  meat  were  also  potaoned. 

'*  *  John  D.  Lee,  living  150  miles  south  of  Fillmofe,  informed  me  tliei 
about  twenty  Indians  and  some  cattle  died  from  drinking  of  the  poisoned 
water,  and  Indians  from  eating  the  poisoned  meat.'  JVnMy's  Btpl^  in  /cL, 
p.  75.  This  report  was  dated  S.  L.  City,  Aug.  1859.  In  a  leUer  to  Brigbam, 
dated  Harmony,  Nov.  20,  1857,  Lee  writes:  *Hie  oomjpany  there  [al  Con 
Creek]  poisoned  the  meat  of  an  oz,  which  they  gave  the  rwh  Vant  Tt^it—  to 
eat,  caasing  four  of  them  to  die  immediately,  bcsidee  poisoning  a  nnmbar 
more.  The  company  also  poisoned  the  water  where  th^  encamped,  kilUnf 
the  cattle  of  the  settlers.  This  letter  was  used  in  evidence  al  Lra'a  trial  in 
1876. '  Mormonism  UnvaiUd,  254-5.  At  this  trial  was  alsoidaoed  in  eridenoe 
a  letter  from  Brigham  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  amuza,  dated  Jan.  S, 
1858,  in  wliich  Lm's  statement  is  repeated  almost  Terbatim.  /dL,  81S>15w  In 
hia  confession,  made  a  few  months  i2fter  his  trial,  Lee  declareo  that  Preridsat 
Isaac  C.  Ilaight  told  him  of  the  poisoning  and  other  atrodtieo  oonunittsd  by 
tlie  emigrants,  and  gave  him  instructions  as  to  the  part  he  ahonld  take  in  the 
massncro.  After  that  event  Lee  states  (still  in  his  oonfession),  *1  tboaght 
over  the  matter,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  write  the  letter  to  Bcfgham  Yoai^ 
and  lay  it  all  to  the  Indians.^  Id,,  254. 


^ 
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City  to  Cedar  the  emigrants  were  guilty  of  further 
gross  outrage.  If  we  can  believe  a  statement  made 
m  the  confession  of  Lee,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
Isaac  C.  Haight,  president  of  the  stake  at  Cedar,  ac- 
cused them  of  abusing  women,  of  poisoning  wells  and 
streams  at  many  points  on  their  route,  of  destroying 
fences  and  growing  crops,  of  violating  the  city  ordi- 
nances at  Cedar,  and  resisting  the  officers  who  at- 
tempted to  arrest  them.  These  and  other  charges, 
even  more  improbable,"  have  been  ui^ed  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  massacre;  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  Lee's  confession,  and  most  of  them  appear  to 
be  unfounded."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
rather  than  see  their  women  and  children  starve,  they 
perhaps  took  by  force  such  necessary  provisions  as 
they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase. 

Near  Cedar  City  the  Spanish  trail  to  Santa  F6 
branched  off  from  what  was  then  known  as  Fremont's 
route.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cedar, 
and  within  fifteen  of  the  line  of  the  route,  are  the 
Mountain  Meadows,  which  form  the  divide  between 
the  waters  of  the  great  basin  and  those  that  flow  into 
the  Colorado.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  meadows, 
which  are  four  to  five  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
width,  but  here  run  to  a  narrow  point,  is  a  large 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
Close  to  this  stream  the  emigrants  were  encamped 
on  the  5th  of  September,  almost  midway  between  two 

"  *  Thej;  proclaimed  that  they  had  the  very  pistol  with  which  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smita  waa  murdered,  and  had  threatened  to  kill  Brigham  and  all  of 
the  apoetles.  That  when  in  Cedar  City  they  said  they  would  have  friends 
in  Utah,  who  would  hang  Brigham  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  before 
now  fell  again  in  the  territory.  They  also  said  that  Johnston  was  coining 
with  his  army  from  the  cast,  and  they  were  going  to  return  from  California  with 
•oldiers,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  then  desolate  the  land,  and  kill  every 
demned  Mormon  man,  woman,  and  child  that  they  could  find  in  Utah/  Lcf't 
MarmoiMm  UnvaiUd,  21S-19. 

u '  Conflicting  statements  were  made  to  mo  of  tho  behavior  of  this  com- 
pany,' says  the  saperintendent  of  Indian  afifairti.  '  I  havo  accordin;;ly  luudo 
It  a  matter  of  material  importance  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  to  ascertain  relia- 
ble information  on  this  subject. .  .The  result  of  my  inquiries  enables  nic  tc 
lay  that  the  company  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.'  Fornty^a  liejA, 
ut  snpra,  p.  88. 
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raoges  of  hills,  some  fifty  feet  high  and  foar  handred 
yards  apart.  Oq  either  side  of  their  camp  wereravioes 
coDoected  with  the  bed  of  the  atream. 

It  was  Saturday  evening 
when  the  Arkansas  famihes 
encamped  at  Mountain  Mead- 
ows. On  the  sabbath  they 
rested,  and  at  the  nsual  hoar 
one  of  them  conducted  divine 
service  in  a  large  tent,  as  had 
been  their  custom  throughout 
the  journey.  At  daybreak  on 
the  7th,  while  the  men  were 
lighting  their  camp-fires,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  or 
white  men  di^;ui8ed  as  Ind- 
ians, and  more  than  twenty 
were  killed  or  wounded,"  their 
cattle  having  been  driven  off 
meanwhile  by  the  assailants, 
who  had  crept  on  them  ander 
cover  of  darkness.  The  sur- 
vivors now  ran  for  their  wagons,  and  pushing  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  corral,  dug  out  the  earth 
deep  enough  to  sink  them  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
wheels;  then  in  the  centre  of  the  indosure  they  made 
a  rifle-pit  lai^e  enough  to  contain  the  entire  company,  ■ 
strengthening  their  defences  by  night  as  best  they 
could.  Thereupon  the  attacking  party,  which  nam- 
bered  from  three  to  four  hundred,  withdrew  to  the 
hills,  on  the  crests  of  which  tfaey  built  parapets, 
whence  they  shot  down  all  who  showed  themselves 
outside  the  intrencbment. 

The  emigrants  were  now  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
though  they  fought  bravely,  bad  little  hope  of  escape. 
All  the  outlets  of  the  valley  were  guarded;  their  am- 


"  Seran  weT«  kiU«d  Mid  lixteeu  wotudsd.  Ltit  Oa^taJkm,  in  Mi.,  _ 
Vitsaiied,  220-7;  aoa  klM>  Fornt^t  Bept,  in  Sen,  Doc,  SSth  Oaag.  lat 
U-no.  42,p.  B& 
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muDitioD  was  almost  exhausted;  of  their  number, 
which  included  a  large  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, many  were  wounded,  and  their  suflferings  from 
thirst  had  become  intolerable.  Down  in  the  ravine, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  corral,  was  the  stream 
of  water;  but  only  after  sundown  could  a  scanty  sup- 
ply be  obtained,  and  then  at  great  risk,  for  this  point 
was  covered  by  the  muskets  of  the  Indians,"  who 
lurked  all  night  among  the  ravines  waiting  for  their 
victims. 

Four  days  the  si^e  lasted ;  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  a  wagon  was  seen  approaching  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  meadow,  and  with  it  a  company  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion.  When  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  intrenchment,  the  company  halted,  and  one  of 
them,  William  Bateman  by  name,  was  sent  forward 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  In  answer  to  this  signal  a  little 
girl,  dressed  in  white,  appeared  in  an  open  space  be- 
tween the  wagons.  Half-way  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  corral,  Bateman  was  met  by  one  of  the  emi- 
grants named  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  promised  pro- 
tection for  his  party  on  condition  that  their  arms  were 
surrendered,  assuring  him  that  they  would  be  con- 
ducted safely  to  Cedar  City.  After  a  brief  parley, 
each  one  returned  to  his  comrades. 

By  whose  order  the  massacre  was  committed,  or 
for  what  reasons  other  than  those  already  mentioned, 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained;  but  as  to  the 
incidents  and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  we  have 
evidence  that  is  in  the  main  reliable.  During  the 
week  of  the  massacre,  Lee,  with  several  other  Mor- 
mons, was  encamped  at  a  spring  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  emigrants'  camp;  and,  as  was  alleged,  though  not 
distinctly  proven  at  his  trial,  induced  the  Indians  by 
promise  of  booty  to  make  the  attack;  but,  finding  the 
resistance  stronger  than  he  anticipated,  had  sent  for 

i^'Thnraday  momiDg  I  saw  two  men  start  from  the  corral  with  buckets, 
ftnd  ran  to  the  sprinfl^  and  fill  their  buckets  with  water,  and  go  back  again. 
The  ballets  flew  around  them  thick  and  fast,  but  they  got  into  their  cornd  in. 
safety.'  Xee*«  Mormcnum  Unvailed,  230. 
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aid  to  the  settlements  of  southern  Utah.'^  Thus  far 
the  evidence  is  somewhat  contradictorr.  There  is 
sufficient  proof,  however,  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
programme  previously  arranged  at  Cedar,  a  company 
of  militia,  among  whom  were  Isaac  C.  Ha^ht  and 
Major  John  M.  Hij^bee,  and  which  was  afterward 
joined  by  Colonel  William  H.  Dame,  bishop  of  Paro- 
wan,^*  arrived  at  Lee's  camp  on  the  evemng  before 
the  massacre. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Lee  should  conclude 
terms  with  the  emigrants,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had 
delivered  themselves  into  the  power  of  the  Mormons, 
should  start  for  Hamblin's  rancho,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  meadows,  with  the  wagons  and  arms,  the  young 
children,  and  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  men  and 
women,  the  latter  in  front,  were  to  follow  the  wagons, 
all  in  single  file,  and  on  each  side  of  them  the  mditia 
were  to  be  drawn  up,  two  deep,  and  with  twenty 
paces  between  their  lines.  Within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  camp  the  men  were  to  be  brought  to  a  halt, 
until  the  women  approached  a  copse  of  scrub-oak, 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  near  to  which  Indians  lay  in 
ambush.  The  men  were  now  to  resume  their  march, 
the  militia  forming  in  single  file,  each  one  walking  by 
the  side  of  an  emigrant,  and  carrying  his  musket 
on  the  left  arm.  As  soon  as  the  women  were  close  to 
the  ambuscade,  Higbee,"  who  was  in  chai^  of  the 
detachment,  was  to  give  the  signal  by  saying  to  his 
command,  "Do  your  duty;"  whereiipon  the  militia 
were  to  shoot  down  the  men,  the  Indians  were  to 

"  See  the  district  attorney's  opening  addrest  to  the  jury,  in  the  Demtii 
Xfwn^  Sept.  2, 1S77.     Lee  states  that  his  object  in  sending  for  aid  wms  to  pro- 


tect the  ciiiijp-aiits.  Confession,  in  Aformonism  CnrttUed,  229. 

^^  A  full  lidt  of  the  compaDy  is  given  in  Id,,  379-80,  and  a  list  of  all  tba 
Mormons  who  took  part  in  the  massacre  in  the  S.  L,  Chiy  Tribune^  June  2, 
1877.  See  also  the  &ixH;ch  delivered  by  Judge  CradlebaQgh  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  Feb.  7,  1SG3.  Confj.  Globe,  1862-3,  app.  119.  The  speech 
was  .afterv^ard  published  in  pamphlet  form,  one  copy  of  it  being  entitled  Jfor- 
monism, 
froii 
massac] 
Rocky  MoHiitaiii  Saints*,  447-50. 

''  First  councillor  to  Haight. 
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slaughter  the  women  and  children,  sparing  only  those 
of  tender  age,  and  Lee  with  some  of  the  wagoners 
was  to  butcher  the  sick  and  wounded.  Mounted 
troopers  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  pursue  and  slay 
those  who  attempted  to  escape,  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  infants,  no  living  soul  should  be  left  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  massacre. 

Entering  the  corral,  Lee  found  the  emigrants  en- 
gaged  in  lurying  two  of  their  party  who  had  died 
of  wounds.  Men,  women,  and  children  thronged 
around  him,  some  displaying  gratitude  for  their 
rescue,  some  distrust  and  terror.  The  brother  played 
his  part  well.  Bidding  the  men  pile  their  arms  in 
the  wagons,  to  avoid  provoking  the  Indians,  he  placed 
in  them  the  women,  the  small  children,  and  a  little 
clothing.  While  thus  engaged,  one  Daniel  McFar- 
land  rode  up,  with  orders  from  Major  Higbee  to 
hasten  their  departure,  as  the  Indians  threatened  to 
renew  the  attack.  The  emigrants  were  then  hurried 
away  from  the  corral,  the  men,  as  they  passed  between 
the  files  of  militia,  cheering  their  supposed  deliverers. 
Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  women  drew  near  the  am- 
buscade, the  signal  was  given,  and  the  butchery  com- 
menced. Most  of  the  men  were  shot  down  at  the 
first  fire.  Three  only  escaped  from  the  valley;  of 
these  two  were  quickly  run  down  and  slaughtered, 
and  the  third  was  slain  at  Muddy  Creek,  some  fifty 
mUes  distant." 

The  women  and  those  of  the  children  who  were  on 
foot  ran  forward  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Indians,  among 
whom  were  Mormons  in  disguise.  The  women  fell 
on  their  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  sued  in  vain 

^*Fomey*8  Rfpt^  ut  supra,  89;  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints^  412,  note.  Lee 
Alto  says  that  three  escaped,  but  were  overtaken  and  killed  before  reaching 
the  settlements  in  California.  MonnonMm  I'n ruUtd^  *244.  Cradlebaugh  states 
that  two  escaped  and  were  overtaken  in  the  desert  150  miles  distant.  Mor- 
monvtm,  12.  Beadle  mentions  three,  one  of  whom  starved  to  death  in  the 
desert,  another  was  murdered  bv  Indians,  00  miles  south  of  the  desert,  and  a 
third  was  killed  on  the  Ck)lorado  lUver  by  persons  unknown.  Life  in  Utah, 
184. 
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for  mercy;  clutching  the  garments  of  their  marderers, 
as  they  grasped  them  by  the  hair,  children  pleaded 
for  life,  meeting  with  the  steady  gaze  of  innocent 
childhood  the  demoniac  grin  of  the  savageSy  who 
brandished  over  them  uplifted  knives  and  tomahawks. 
Their  skulls  were  battered  in,  or  their  throats  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and,  while  still  alive,  the  scalp  was 
torn  from  their  heads.  Some  of  the  little  ones  met 
with  a  more  merciful  death,  one,  an  infant  in  arms, 
being  shot  through  the  head  by  the  same  bullet  that 
pierced  its  father's  heart.  Of  the  women  none  were 
spared,  and  of  the  children  only  those  who  were  not 
more  than  seven  years  of  age." 

To  two  of  Lee  s  wagoners,  McMurdy  and  Knight, 
was  assigned  the  duty,  as  it  was  termed,  of  slaugh- 
tering the  sick  and  wounded.  Carrying  out  their 
instructions,  they  stopped  the  teams  as  soon  as  firing 
was  heard,  and  with  loaded  rifles  approached  the 
wagons  where  lay  their  victims,  McMurdy  being  in 
front.  "O  Lord,  my  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "receive 
their  spirits,  it  is  for  thy  kingdom  that  I  do  this." 
Then,  raising  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  he  shot  through 
the  brain  a  w^ounded  man  who  was  lying  with  his 
head  on  a  sick  comrade's  breast.  The  Mormons 
were  aided  in  their  work*  by  Indians,  who,  grasping 
the  helpless  men  by  the  hair,  raised  up  their  heads 
and  cut  their  throats.  The  last  victim  was  a  little  girl 
who  came  running  up  to  the  wagons,  covered  with 

"In  the  official  report  anoted  by  Barton,  Ciiy  </  the  SaimU,  412,  H  ii 
stated  that  a  girl  16  years  of  age  kn^t  before  one  of  the  Monnoos  imfitoriag 
mercy,  but  he  led  her  away  into  a  thicket,  \i(dftted  her,  and  then  cut  her 
throat  Beadle  attributes  this  deed  to  President  Haigfat,  and  saya  that  after 
violating  the  girl  he  beat  out  her  brains  with  a  dab.  He  also  aoeoaea  Lea  of 
selectinff  one  of  the  yoang  women  for  his  harem,  and  relates  that,  when  ha  mada 
known  his  purpose,  she  attempted  to  stab  him,  whereapoo  ha  shot  her  thRMuh 
the  head.  L\fe  in  Utah,  1S3-4. 

"  Lee,  in  his  confession,  denied  having  killed  any  of  them,  bat  admiti  thtt 
he  intended  to  do  his  part.  He  says:  'I  drew  my  pistol  and  oockail  it,  hot 
somehow  it  went  off  prematurely,  and  I  shot  McMordy  acroas  the  thish,  mf 
pistol-ball  catting  his  buckskin  pants.  McMurdy  tonied  to  me  aDOsaMT: 
"Brother  Lee,  keej)  cool;  vou  are  excited.**'  Mormomgm  CnvaUeH^  242.  Am 
we  shall  see  later,  it  was  clearly  proved  at  his  trial  that  ha  killed  aayeral  of 
the  wounded. 
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blood,  a  few  mmutes  after  the  disabled  men  had  been 
murdered.  She  was  shot  dead  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  spot  where  Lee  was  standing.  The  massacre 
was  now  completed,  and  after  stripping  the  bodies  of 
idl  articles  of  value,'^  Brother  Lee  ana  his  associates 
went  to  breakfast,*^  returning  after  a  hearty  meal  to 
bury  the  dead. 

"  Lee  states  that  onl^  a  little  money  and  a  few  watches  were  found  on 
them,  /d.,  244.  This  is  improbable,  and  other  accounts  show  that  the  Mor- 
mons gathered  considerable  oooty. 

**  'After  breakfast,*  says  Lee,  'we  all  went  back  in  a  body  to  the  meadows, 
to  bury  the  dead  and  tuie  care  of  the  property  that  was  left  there.*  The 
above  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  is  taken  mainly  from  For- 
%fjf8  Repty  in  Sen,  Doc.y  35th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  87-9;  Cradle* 
UmgK's  MormonUm,  12;  the  affidavit  of  Philip  Klingon  Smith  (Klincensmith), 
bishop  of  Cedar  City,  who  was  present  at  the  massacre,  made  in  1§71  before 
the  cleric  of  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  of  Nevada,  in  8tenhou8e*8 
Rocky  Mountain  SainU^  439-42;  the  confession  of  Lee,  in  Mormonism  UnvaUtd, 
244,  and  his  trial  in  Id,,  302-7S.  In  the  8.  F.  Call,  July  30, 1881,  it  is  stated 
that  Bishop  Klingensmith  was  murdered  in  Mexico.  There  is  no  important 
discrepancy  in  the  several  versions.  Forney  and  Cradlebaugh  officially  inves- 
tigated the  matter  in  1859.  The  statements  of  both  are  very  brief,  and  why 
the  investigation  was  not  made  sooner  does  not  appear.  News  of  the  mas- 
sacre was  hrst  received  in  Washin^n  in  Feb.  1858.  See  letter  of  C.  £.  Mix, 
acting  commissioner  of  Indian  affiurs,  to  Senator  W.  K.  Sebastian,  and  of  the 
secretary  of  war  to  Representative  A.  B.  Greenwood,  in  Sen.  Doc.,  35th  Cong. 
1st  Sesa.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  4,  42.  On  the  18th  of  this  month  Senator  Gwin  of 
Gslifomia  moved  that  the  secretary  of  war  be  called  upon  to  report  what  steps 
bad  been  taken  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Gwin*8  Memoirs,  MS..  138 a, 
138  e.  No  steps  had  been  taken,  and  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear, 
none  were  taken — or  none  that  were  effectual — until  nearly  20  years  later. 
For  other  accounts  of  the  massacre,  see  Stenhouae^a  Rochi  MountaJn  Saints, 
435-9;  SUnhouse'M  TeU  It  All,  328-37;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  180-4;  WaiU's 
Th$  Mormon  Prophet,  60-9;  Beadles'  Western  Wilds,  300-7,  496-501;  Young's 
Wife  No,  19,  228  et  seq. ;  Bowie's  Our  New  West,  260-8;  Rusting,  Across  Amer- 
ica, 188-90;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Los  Angeles,  viii.  228-31,  xvii.  3-7;  Hutching' s 
Cat.  Mag.,  iv.  345-9;  Utah  Review,  Feb.  1882,  243-6.  The  story  of  the  mas- 
sacre has,  of  course,  been  related  thousands  of  times  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  Europe  and  America.  Some  of  these  accounts  are  substantially 
connect  and  some  are  absurd.  One  writer,  for  instance,  attemps  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  subject  by  giving  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  or- 
der for  the  massacre,  signed  *  Daniel  G.  Wells,*  and  dated  S.  L.  City,  Apr.  9, 
1858.  The  massacre  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  on  Sept.  11, 1857.  For  state- 
ments and  comments  of  the  press  of  the  Pacific  slope,  see,  among  others,  the 
Deteret  News,  Dec.  1,  1809;  S.  L.  City  Tribune,  Jan.  3,  Aug.  22,  Oct.  3.  Nov. 
28,  1874;  Aug.  14,  1875;  Sept.  9,  1876;  Apr.  23,  1879;  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Oct.  12, 
27,  Not.  12,  1857;  Apr.  13,  May  14,  Aug.  12, 1858;  Apr.  23,  Aug.  25,  Oct.  28, 
1859;  Sept  23,  27,  Nov.  27,  1872;  Nov.  17,  1874;  July  26,  1875;  March  24, 
Apr.  12, 1877;  S.  F.  CaU,  July  21, 1866;  May  23,  Sept.  23. 1872;  Oct.  14,  1874; 
Joly  18,  22,  25.  1875;  Feb.  16,  March  9,  24,  25.  May  29,  1877;  S.  F.  Alto, 
Oct.  12,  21,  1867;  Aug.  13,  1858;  Jan.  6,  May  8,  June  26,  1859;  Feb.  9,  1873; 
July  28,  Aug.  23,  1876;  March  24.  Apr.  7,  1877;  S.  F.  Chronicle,  March  22, 
23,  31,  Apr.  8,  1877;  S,  F,  Post,  March  22,  23,  1877;  S,  F  Herald,  Oct.  12, 
27,  Nov.  2,  1857;  Mining  and  Sdenlifc  Press,  July  31.  1875,  March  31,  1877; 
Paci/e  Rural  Press,  March  31,  1877;  Oakland  Tribune,  Apr.  9,  1877;  Sac. 
Daily  Union,  Oct  13,  Dea  18,  1857;  March  1,  Aug.  14,  1858;  Apr.  14,  25, 


It  was  a  sd^asdv  s^Lt  tLat  xz^et  thicm  a«  this  Wt* 
cmiiig  of  the  west,  aoiid  th.i^  p^acefhl  Fiks  •:<*  ZI>:>c 
aiid  oiie  tLac  caused  even  iLe  as6ai9frii:s  Lo  si^^ec  i^-i 
turn  pale.  The  corpses  Lad  betco  ecureiT  scr^'p^d  bj 
the  lodianSy  who  had  also  carried  odT  the  clochin^, 
provisions,  wagon-covers,  and  even  the  beidis^  *>t  th« 
emigrants.  In  one  groap  were  the  naked  bodies  of 
six  or  seven  women,  in  another  those  of  tea  yoang 
children,  some  of  them  horribiT  mangkd  and  inoi&t  ci 
them  scalped*  The  dead  were  now  dr^ged  to  a  ra- 
vine near  by  and  piled  in  heaps;  a  little  earth  was 
scattered  over  them,  but  so  little  that  it  was  washed 
away  bj  the  first  rains,  leaving  the  remains  to  be  de- 
voured bj  wolves  and  covotes,  the  imprint  of  whose 
teeth  was  afterward  found  on  their  bones.  It  was 
not  until  nearlv  two  vears  later  that  thev  were  de- 
cently  interred  bv  a  detachment  of  troops,  sent  for 
that  purpose  from  Camp  Floyd.  On  reaching  Moan- 
tain  Meadows,  the  men  found  skuUs  and  bones  scat* 
tered  for  the  space  of  a  mile  around  the  ravine,  whence 
they  had  been  dragged  by  wild  beasts.  Nearly  all 
the  bodies  had  been  gnawed  by  wolves,  so  that  few 
could  be  reco^ized,  and  their  dismembered  skeletons 
were  bleached  by  long  exposure.  Many  of  the  skulls 
were  crushed  in  with  the  out-ends  of  muskets  or  deft 
with  tomahawks;  others  were  shattered  by  fire-arms, 
discharged  close  to  the  head.  A  few  remnants  of 
apparel,  torn  from  the  backs  of  women  and  children 
as  they  ran  from  the  clutch  of  their  pursoerSy  still 
fluttered  among  the  bushes,  and  near  by  were  masses 
of  human  hair,  matted  and  trodden  in  the  mould.* 


1859;  Jan.  29,  1867;  Nov.  28.  1872;  Nov.  24,  1874;  CaL 

1800,  pp.  lSa-4;  Stockton  IncUpendent,  Jane  11,  1879;  SamJoti  WeeU^  Ar^jwi^ 

Dec.  5,  IhlA;  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  May  12,  1877;  Sam  BmmawaUmm  Siffnai^ 

June 

21, 
18' 

cott  Min^r,  Dec.  12,  1S74,  Apr.  11,  1870;  Idtiho  IForW,  Oct."  1, 1873;  Fort-amd 
Weekly  Stajuiard,  Apr.  C,  1877;  Or,  Argus,  Dec  12,  1857,  July  16,  1858;  Or. 
Statesman,  Nov.  .3,  1857.  For  cats  of  the  maaaacre,  see  Beadle^s  Wttfen 
WildH,  408;  Ucadle^  L'fe  in  Utah,  facing  p.  183;  Stenfumae's  Rock^  Mcmmiaim 
Saints,  facins  p.  424;  L^e^a  Mormonism  CnraiUd,  facing  p.  240. 

"Eept  oF  Aniatant  Surgeon  Brewer,  dated  Moontam  Meadowy  Haj  6^ 
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Over  the  last  resting-place  of  the  victims  was  built  a 
cone-shaped  cairn,  some  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  lean- 
ing  against  its  northern  base  was  placed  a  rough  slab 
of  granite,  with  the  following  inscription:  "Here  120 
men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  early  in  Sept.  1857.  They  were  from  Arkan- 
sas/* The  cairn  was  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  cedar, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words:  "Vengeance  is 
mine:  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."^ 

The  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  seventeen  chil- 
dren, from  two  months  to  seven  years  of  age,  who 
were  carried,  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre,  by  John 
D.  Lee,  Daniel  Tullis,  and  others  to  the  house  of 
Jacob  Hamblin,"  and  afterward  placed  in  charge  of 
Mormon  families  at  Cedar,  Harmony,  and  elsewhere. 
All  of  them  were  recovered  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  rescued  a  few 
months  later,  and  though  thinly  clad,  they  bore  no 
marks  of  ill  usage.^     In  the  following  year  they  were 

1859,  in  Sen,  Doc.^  d6th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  ii  no.  42,  pp.  16-17;  Captain 
Campbell's  rept^  in  Mess,  and  Doc.,  185(MK),  pt  2,  p.  207;  Hutchiogn'  Cat, 
Mag.f  iv.  316-7.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  writing  from  S. 
L.  City,  Nov.  8,  1874,  states  that  William  H.  Rogers,  Indian  agent,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  from  Camp  Floyd  with  a  party  of  cavalry  and  bury  the 
remains  in  the  summer  of  1858.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  official  docu- 
ments, thouffh  the  massacre  was  known  to  Sup.  Forney  at  least  as  early  as 
Jnne  22d  of  that  year.  See  his  letter  to  C.  £.  Mix,  in  San,  Doc.,  ut  siipra, 
ppi  44-5. 

**Cnto  will  be  found  in  Stenhowe's  TfU  It  All,  335;  Hutching^'  Col.  Mag., 
iv.  347.  The  cairn,  cross,  and  slab  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  order 
of  Briffham.  CradlebaugVs  Mormonifvm,  14. 

*  Forney's  rept,  in  Sen,  Doc,,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  79-80, 
where  their  names  are  given;  see  also  p.  87;  Lee^s  Mormonism  C-nvaiUff,  243. 
Bishop  Smith's  statement,  in  Stenhowte*a  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  441-2.  In 
giTing  the  result  of  his  investigation,  Forney  states  (p.  76)  that  Hamblin  had 
left  his  home  several  weeks  oefore  the  massacre,  and  did  not  return  until 
leferal  days  after  it  occurred.  This  statement  was  confirmed,  at  the  trial  of 
Lee,  in  the  deposition  of  George  A.  Smith,  who  alleged  that  Uamblin  was 
encamped  with  him  at  Com  Creek  on  Aug.  25, 1857.  Millennial  Star,  zxxvii. 
875.  See  also  Little's  Jacob  Hamblin,  45.  Nevertheless  Hamblin  tiras  ac- 
euaed  of  complicity.  Affidavit  of  Capt.  Jas  Lynch,  in  Sen.  Doc.,  36th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  p.  83. 

* '  I  succeeded  in  getting  sixteen  children,  all,  it  is  said,  that  remain  of 
this  butchering  affidr.  I  have  the  children  with  me;  they  seem  contented  and 
happy;  poorly  clad,  however.'  Forney's  letter  to  General  Johnston,  in  Sen, 
Doe.,  ut  supra,  p.  8.  'The  seventeenth  child  was  recovered  last  April.' 
(1850.)  '  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  when  I  obtained  the  children  they  were 
in  a  better  oonaition  than  children  generally  in  the  settlements  in  which  they 
lived.'  Forney**  Rept^  in  Id,,  pp.  87,  89.     On  the  other  hand,  Captain  James 
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conveyed  to  Arkansas,  the  sum  of  $10,000  havinj 
been  appropriated  by  congress  for  their  recovery  an^ 
restoration.*' 

To  Brigham  Young,  as  governor  and  superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs,  belonged  the  duty  of  ordering 
an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  massa- 
cre and  of  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.  His 
reasons  for  evading  this  duty  are  best  explained  in  his 
own  words.  In  his  deposition  at  the  trial  of  John  D. 
Lee,  when  asked  why  he  had  not  instituted  proceed- 
ings, he  thus  made  answer:  "Because  another  gov- 
ernor had  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  then  on  the  way  here  to  take 
my  place,  and  I  did  not  know  how  soon  he  might  ar- 
rive; and  because  the  United  States  judges  were  not 
in  the  territory.  Soon  after  Governor  Gumming  ar- 
rived I  asked  him  to  take  Judge  Gradlebaugh,  who 
belonged  to  the  southern  district,  with  him,  and  I 
would  accompany  them  with  sufficient  aid  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  bring  the  offenders  to  jus- 
tice."« 

Lynch,  who  acoamptnied  Fomeyli  P»t7»  ttetei  under  oath  that  when  ha 
tint  saw  them  the  children  were  'with  little  or  no  clothing,  oorered  with 
filth  and  dirt.  *  /(/. ,  p.  81 .  Judge  Cradlebaogh  aa^  nothing  aEoat  their  heing 
ill  treated.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  children  hM  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  Indians,  but  this  is  denied  by  all  the  officers  and  officials  whoaa  re- 
ports are  given  in  Id, ,  passim.  '  No  one  can  depict  the  glee  of  these  in£Mita»' 
remarks  Cradlebangh,  '  when  they  realised  that  they  were  in  the  coatody  of 
what  they  called  "  the  Americans  ** — ^for  sach  is  the  deaignatioQ  of  thoae  nod 
Mormons.  They  sav  they  never  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Indiana.  I  recol- 
lect one  of  them,  John  Calvin  Sorrow,  after  he  found  he  waa  aafe,  and  before 
he  was  brought  away  from  Salt  Lake  City,  althou^  not  yet  nine  yean  of 
affc,  sitting  in  a  contemplative  mood,  no  doubt  thinking  ol  theextenninatiflB 
of  his  family,  sajring:  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  a  manl  I  know  what  I  wo«ild  do:  I 
would  shoot  John  D.  Lee.  I  saw  him  shoot  my  mother. "  I  shaU  nerer  lotfsi 
how  he  looked.'  Mormonitm^  13. 

^  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  treatment  and  dispoeitioii  of  the  chil- 
dren, see  Sen,  Doc,  36ih  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  iL  no.  42,  paasun;  8.  F.  AUa^  Feb. 
23,  March  12,  May  29,  July  10,  20,  1850;  8.  F.  BvlUtm,  Bfay  SO,  31,  Jvae 
6,  Aug.  13,  1859;  Sac.  Union,  July  19,  1859.  Cradlebangh  says  that  on  their 
way  back  they  frequently  pointed  out  carriages  and  stock  that  had  bakiiifed 
to  the  train,  and  stated  whose  property  they  were.  Mormomitmf  i4w 

^  The  Lee  Trial,  37;  Lee's  Marmonism  UnvaOed^dOS^;  MUUmnkd  8i^, 
zxzviL  675;  TuUidge's  Hist.  S.  L,  City,  243.  In  a  conTersation  with  Gow* 
nor  Cumming,  George  A.  Smith  remarked:  '  If  the  boaineiB  had  not  been  taksa 
out  of  our  hands  bv  a  chanse  of  officers  in  the  territory,  the  Mcmntain  Mead- 
owe  affidr  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  ahoold  have  attoiidad  to  wImd  a  U.  Si 
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The  MormoDS  concerned  in  the  massacre  had  pledged 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  stand  \>y  each 
other,  and  always  to  insist  that  the  deed  was  done  en- 
tirely by  Indians.  For  several  months  it  was  believed 
by  the  federal  authorities  that  this  was  the  case ;  when 
it  became  known,  however,  that  some  of  the  children 
had  been  spared,  suspicion  at  once  pointed  elsewhere, 
for  among  all  the  murders  committed  by  the  Utahs, 
there  was  no  instance  of  their  having  shown  any  such 
compunction.  Moreover,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
an  armed  party  of  Mormons  had  left  Cedar  City,  had 
returned  with  spoil,  and  that  the  Indians  complained 
of  being  unfairly  treated  in  the  division  of  the  booty. 
Notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  United  States  officials  procured 
evidence  sufficient  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  mur- 
der to  any  of  the  parties  implicated,  and  it  was  not 
until  March  1859  that  Judge  Cradlebaugh  held  a  ses- 
sion of  court  at  Prove.  At  this  date  only  six  or  eight 
persons  had  been  committed  for  trial,  and  were  now 
m  the  guard-house  at  Camp  Floyd,**  some  of  them 
being  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  massacre  and  some 
of  other  charges. 

Accompanied  by  a  military  guard,  as  there  was  no 
jail  within  his  district  and  no  other  means  of  securing 
the  prisoners,  the  judge  opened  court  on  the  8th.  In 
his  address  to  the  grand  jury  he  specified  a  number 
of  crimes  that  had  been  committed  m  southern  Utah, 
including  the  massacre.  "To  allow  these  things  to 
pass  over,"  he  observed,  "gives  a  color  as  if  they  were 
done  by  authority.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  case  as 
the  Mountain  Meadows  shows  that  there  was  some 
person  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  done  oy  that  authority . . .  You  can  know  no  law 
but  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  you 
have  here.     No  person  can  commit  crimes  and  say 

ooari  nt  in  toathem  Utah.    We  should  see  whether  or  not  white  men  wer« 
ooocemed  in  the  affair  with  the  Indians.'  LiUle*a  Jacob  Hamblin,  57. 
*Cradlebangh*8  letter  in  Mesa,  and  Doc,,  18o9-(K),  pt  ii  140. 
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they  are  authorized  by  higher  authorities,  and  If 
they  have  any  such  notions  they  will  have  to  dispel 
them."**  The  grand  jury  refused  to  find  bills  against 
any  of  the  accused,  and,  after  remaining  in  session  for 
a  fortnight,  were  discharged  by  Cradlebaugh  as  '^a 
useless  appendage  to  a  court  of  justice,"  the  judge  re- 
marking: "If  this  court  cannot  bring  you  to  a  proper 
sense  of  your  duty,  it  can  at  least  turn  the  savages 
held  in  custody  loose  upon  you."** 

Judge  Cradlebaugh's  address  was  ill  advised.  The 
higher  authority  of  which  he  spoke  could  mean  only 
the  authority  of  the  church,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
first  presidency;  and  to  contemn  and  threaten  to  im- 
peach that  authority  before  a  Mormon  grand  jury 
was  a  gross  judicial  blunder.  Though  there  may  have 
been  cause  for  suspicion,  there  was  no  fair  color  of 
testimony,  and  there  is  none  yet,  that  Brigham  or 
his  colleagues  were  implicated  in  the  massacre.  Apart 
from  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Cradlebaugh  and  of  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Utah,"  together  with  the  state- 
ments of  John  D.  Lee,**  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to 
frame  a  charge  of  complicity  against  them.  That  the 
massacre  occurred  the  day  after  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, and  within  two  days  of  the  threat  uttered 
by  Brigham  in  the  presence  of  Van  Vliet;  that  Brig- 
ham,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  failed  to 
embody  in  his  report  any  mention  of  the  massacre; 


'®  A  copy  of  the  judge's  charge  will  be  found  in  8tenhotue*»  JRoei^ 
Saints,  403-6. 

•*  CradlthaugVa  Mormomtm^  II;  The  Lee  7VUU,  6. 

"  Major  Carleton,  of  the  first  dragoons.  In  a  despatch  to  the 
adjutant-general  at  San  Francisco,  dated  Mountain  Meadows,  May  2a,  1850^ 
lie  says:  *A  Pah  Ute  chief  of  the  Santa  Clara  band,  named  Jackson,  who  was 
one  of  the  attacking  party,  and  had  a  brother  slain  bjr  the  emigraoti  froM 
their  corral  by  the  spring,  saya  that  orders  came  down  in  a  letter  from  Brig> 
ham  Young  tnat  the  emigrants  were  to  be  killed;  and  a  chief  of  the  Pah  Ute% 
named  Touche,  now  living  on  the  Virgin  Biver,  told  me  that  a  letter  ham 
Brigham  Young  to  the  same  effect  was  brought  down  to  the  Virgiii  Rir«r 
band  b^  a  man  named  Huntingdon.'  A  copy  of  the  major's  despatch  will  ba 
found  in  the  Hand-book  of  Alormnnmn,  67-9.  Cradlebaugh  nya  that  afttf 
the  attack  had  been  made,  one  of  the  Indians  declared  that  a  white  man 


to  their  camp  with  written  orders  from  Brigham  to  'go  and  help  ta  whip  the 
emigrants.'  Mormonism,  11. 

**  Lee's  confession,  in  Alormonism  UnvaUed,  panim. 
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that  for  a  long  time  afterward  no  allusion  to  it  was 
made  in  the  tabernacle  or  in  the  Deseret  Neivs — the 
church  organ  of  the  saints — and  then  only  to  deny 
that  the  Mormons  had  any  share  in  it;**  and  that  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  Deseret  News  of  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  the  emigrants; — all  this  was,  at  best, 
but  presumptive  evidence,  and  did  not  excuse  the 
slur  that  was  now  cast  on  the  church  and  the  church 
dignitaries.  "  I  fear,  and  I  regret  to  say  it,"  remarks 
the  superintendent  of  Indians  affairs,  in  August  1859, 
"that  with  certain  parties  here  there  is  a  greater 
anxiety  to  connect  Brigham  Young  and  other  church 
dignitaries  with  every  criminal  offence  than  diligent 
endeavor  to  punish  the  actual  perpetrators  of  crime."** 
The  judge's  remarks  served  no  purpose,  except  to 
draw  forth  from  the  mayor  of  Prove  a  protest  against 
the  presence  of  the  troops,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.  The  judge  replied  that 
good  American  citizens  need  have  no  fear  of  American 
troops,  whereupon  the  citizens  of  Provo  petitioned 
Governor  Gumming  to  order  their  removal.  Gum- 
ming, who  was  then  at  Provo,  was  officially  informed 
by  the  mayor  that  the  civil  authorities  were  prepared 
and  ready  to  keep  in  safe  custody  all  prisoners  arrested 
for  trial,  and  others  whose  presence  might  be  neces- 
sary. He  therefore  requested  General  Johnston  to 
withdraw  the  force  which  was  then  encamped  at  the 
court-house,  stating  that  its  presence  was  unnecessary. 
The  general  refused  to  comply,  being  sustained  in  his 

**  The  maBsacre  is  thus  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  Millennial  Sfar^ 
ZJcriz.  785  (Dec.  3, 1877).  'The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  any  overt 
act— much  less  the  terrible  butchery  at  Mountain  Meadows — was  farthest 
from  Brigham  Young^s  policy  at  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of  humanitarian 
oonmderatioins.  There  can  b^B  but  one  just  view  of  that  melancholy  event — 
that  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  by  the  Indians.*  Tlie  emigrants  are  then 
•ceased  of  the  poisoning  at  Ck)m  Creek,  and  blamed  for  taking  the  southern 
voate  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Mormons.  Forney  states  that  the  names 
ef  the  guilty  parties  were  published  in  the  VoLU4iif  Tan,  Sen,  Doc,  3Gth  Cong. 
Itt  Seas.,  iL  no.  42,  p.  86. 

**  Letter  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  in  Sen.  Dor,,  3Cth  Cong. 
Ist  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  p.  74.  Capt.  Lynch,  Id,,  p.  84,  calls  Forney  *a  veritable 
old  granny,*  but,  with  the  exception  of  Gov.  Cumming,  he  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  who  kept  his  head  at  this  juncture. 

BXST.   UTAH.     86 
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action  by  the  judges;*  and  on  the  27th  of  March 
Gumming  issued  a  proclamation  protesting  against 
all  movements  of  troops  except  such  as  accorded 
with  his  own  instructions  as  chief  executive  magis- 
trate.*^ A  few  days  later  the  detachment  was  with- 
drawn. 

Notwithstanding  the  contumacy  of  the  grand  jury, 
Cradlebaugh  continued  the  sessions  of  his  court,  stiD 
resolved  to  bring  to  justice  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre^  and  in  crimes  com- 
mitted elsewhere  in  the  territory.  Bench-warrants, 
based  on  sworn  information,  were  issued  against  a 
number  of  persons,  and  the  United  States  marshal, 
aided  by  a  military  escort^  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
arrests." 

Among  other  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mormons  was  one  known  as  the  Aiken  massacre,  which 
also  occurred  during  the  year  1857.  Two  brothers 
of  that  name,  with  four  others,  returning  fronot  Cali- 
fornia to  the  eastern  states,  were  arrested  in  southern 
Utah  as  spies,  and,  as  was  alleged,  four  of  the  party 
were  escorted  to  Nephi,  where  it  was  arranged  that 
Porter  Rockwell  and  Sylvanus  CoUett  shomd  assas- 
sinate them.  While  encamped  on  the  Sevier  River 
they  were  attacked  by  night,  two  of  them  being  killed 

'*  Copies  of  all  the  correspondence  in  this  matter,  which  it  ■omewhit 
Tolnminous,  will  be  found  in  Meas,  and  Doe.,  1859-60,  iL  139  et  aeq.  Tlia 
action  of  Gumming  was  afterward  sustained  by  the  secretary  of  war,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Johnston,  in  Id.,  p.  157.  The  judges  also  received  a  sharp 
rebuke  at  the  hands  of  Attorney-general  Black,  who  thus  sums  up  the  case: 
*  On  the  whole,  the  president  is  very  decidedly  of  opinion:  1.  That  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  alone  has  power  to  issue  a  requisition  upon  the  coin- 
nianding  general  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  army;  2.  That  there  was  do 
apparent  occasion  for  the  presence  of  the  troops  at  Provo;  3.  That  if  a 
rescue  of  the  prisoners  in  custody  had  been  attempted,  it  was  the  dnty 
of  the  marshal,  and  not  of  the  judge,  to  summon  the  force  which  might  be 
necessary  to  prevent  it;  4.  That  the  troops  ought  not  to  haye  been  sent  to 
l^vo  without  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  nor  kept  there  against  hit 
remonstrance;  5.  That  the  disregard  of  these  principles  and  mlea  of  action 
have  been  in  many  ways  extremely  unfortunate.' 

*'  For  copy  of  protest  sec  Deseret  New9,  March  30,  1859,  where  is  abo 
a  protest  from  the  grand  jury  against  their  dishonorable  discharge. 

*"  Cradlebaugh  relates  that  when  these  arrests  were   maob  a  geneial 
stampede  occurred  among  the  Mormons,  especially  among  the  ohnrch  **  ~ ' 
taries,  who  fled  to  the  mountains.  Mormonitmf  IL 
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and  two  wounded,  the  latter  escaping  to  Nephi,  whence 
they  started  for  Salt  Lake  City,  but  were  murdered 
on  their  way  at  Willow  Springs.  Although  the  guilty 
parties  were  well  known,  it  was  not  until  many  years 
later  that  one  of  them,  named  CoUett,  was  arrested, 
and  in  October  1878  was  tried  and  acquitted  at 
Provo.*  All  the  eflfbrts  of  Judge  Cradlebaugh  availed 
nothing,^  and  soon  afterward  he  discharged  the  pris- 
oners and  adjourned  his  court  sine  die,  entering  on 
his  docket  the  following  minute:  "The  whole  com- 
munity presents  a  united  and  organized  opposition  to 
the  proper  administration  of  justice." 

This  antagonism  between  the  federal  and  territorial 
authorities  continued  until  1874,  at  which  date  an  act 

^Dtmrti  New,  Oct  16,  23,  1878,  where  is  a  report  of  Collett*s  trial.  A 
Rntational  account  of  thia  a^fiair  ia  given  in  Hichmaws  Destroying  Angel,  205-9. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  party  had  with  them  money  and  other  property  to 
the  amount  of  $25,000.  See  also  Young^s  Wife  No,  19,  270-6;  <S.  F.  Bulletin, 
May  30,  1859;  8,  F,  Pott,  Oct.  11,  1878;  S.  L.  City  Tribune,  Oct.  12.  1878. 
In  the  report  of  the  trial  I  find  no  mention  of  the  murdered  men's  property. 

^  Among  others,  an  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  what  were  known  as 
the  Potter  and  Parrish  murders  at  Springville,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
ia  8Unhotue*s  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  462-7.  The  proceedings  in  these  cases 
will  be  found  in  the  Deaeret  Newtf,  Apr.  6,  1859.  In  his  address  to  the  grand 
JQiy,  Cradlebaugh  states  that  three  persons  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  young  Pamsh,  who  was  amons  the  intended  victims  but  made  liis  escape, 
coald  certainly  identify  the  parties.  The  judge  also  mentions  the  cases  of 
Henry  Fobbs,  murdered  near  Fort  Bridger  while  on  liis  way  from  California, 
and  of  Henry  Jones,  said  to  have  been  castrated  at  S.  L.  City,  and  afterward 
■hot  at  Pond  Town,  near  Payson.  Ste.nhoiv*e*8  Rocky  Mountain  Saint*,  404-5. 
Thia  writer  relates  that  the  marshal  and  his  posse  approached  Springville  be- 
fore  daylight  and  surrounded  that  settlement,  but  on  entering  the  houses,  it 
WIS  found  that  the  culprits  had  already  escape<l,  and  after  searching  the  caflon 
some  few  miles  farther  on,  the  party  returned,  having  accc>mplished  nothing. 
See  also  Deseret  News,  Apr.  6, 1859.  For  reports  of  other  murders  committed 
about  this  period,  some  of  them  being  attributed  to  MormonB,  see  Sen,  J  Joe., 
30th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  xi.  no.  42,  passim;  Burfon^s  City  of  the  Saittts,  274; 
Hickman s  Destroying  Angt^l,  122  et  seq.;  Bowleji*  Our  Xtw  W'est,  266.  At 
this  date  the  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  teeming  with  accounts  of 
atrocities  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Mormons,  for  which  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  S.  F,  Bulletin,  May  20,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  21,  18r>8;  Jan.  4,  24,  Apr. 
25,  May  9,  30,  Aug.  8,  24,  25,  30,  1859;  S.  F.  A  Ha.  May  15,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  1, 
1857;  Jan.  25,  Nov.  4,  1858;  Jan.  13,  May  9,  Aug.  30,  31,  Sept.  14,  Nov.  20, 
1859;  Sac,  Union^  May  15,  1857;  Jan.  6,  18,  May  11,  14,  Sept.  8.  1859;  Jan. 
16,  I860.  Most  of  the  murders  committed  a{)pcar  to  have  been  those  of  des- 
peradoes who  defied  the  law.  On  May  17,  1860,  for  instance,  two  men  of  this 
■tamp  were  shot  in  the  streets  of  Salt  J^ke  City.  Commenting  on  this  affair, 
the  Deaeret  News  of  May  23d  remarks:  *  Murder  after  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted with  impunity  within  the  precincts  of  Salt  Lake  City,  till  such  occur- 
do  not  seemingly  attract  much  attention,  i)articularly  when  tlie  mur- 
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was  passed  by  congress  ''in  ration  to  courts  and  judi- 
cial o£Bcers  in  the  territorT  of  Utah,"  and  commoiilr 
known  as  the  Poland  bill,^  when^br  the  summoaiDg 
of  grand  and  petit  juries  was  regulated,  and  pn>vi. 
sion  made  for  the  better  adcninistration  of  justice. 
The  first  grand  jury  impanelled  under  this  law  was 
instructed  by  Jacob  S.  ^reman,  then  in  chargre  of 
the  second  judicial  district,  to  investigate  the  foun- 
tain Meadows  massacre  and  find  bills  of  indictment 
against  the  parties  implicated.  A  joint  indictment 
for  conspiracy  and  murder  was  found  against  John  D. 
Lee,  William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight,  John  M. 
Higbee,  Philip  Klingensmith,  and  others.**  Warrants 
were  issued  for  their  arrest,  and  after  a  vigorous 
search  Lee  and  Dame  were  captured,  the  former  being 
found  concealed  in  a  hog-pen  at  a  small  settlement 
uaiued  Panguitch,  on  the  Sevier  River.** 

After  H(jxne  delay,  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing evidence,  the  12th  of  July,  1875,  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  at  Beaver  City  in  southern  Utah.**  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  this  day  the  court  was  opened.  Judge 
Boreraan  presiding,  but  further  delay  was  caused  by 
the  absence  of  witnesses,  and  the  fact  that  Lee  had 
promised  to  make  a  full  confession,  and  thus  turn 
statu  s  evidence.  In  his  statement  the  prisoner  de- 
tailed  minutely  the  plan  and  circumstances  of  the 


dered  have  had  the  repatation  of  being  thieTeaand  mnrderera  firnf  aaarM  iifing 
with  such  characters. 

*'  Approved  June  23,  1874.  See  Deseret  Newt^  July  8,  1874. 

''  T/ie  Lee  Trial,  6.  Forney  states  that  Smith,  Lee,  Higby,  Bishop  DaTia. 
Ira  Hatch,  and  David  Tullis  were  the  most  guilty.     Letter  to  the  coDunit- 


Iienf/l.*'*H  Western  WiUln,  490-2,  where  is  a  cut  showing  the  scene  of  thia 
incident.  I'ho  two  vcrNiona  differ  somewhat,  Beadle  stating  that  the  aireat 
was  made  by  Marshal  Owens. 

^*Morc  tlian  100  Bubjpocnas  hod  been  issued,  but  though  many  obeyed  the 
snmtiions,  several  niutcnal  witnesses  were  not  forthcoming — among  them  being 
Philip  Kliugeusniith,  Joel  White,  and  William  Hawley,  all  of  whom  wers 
])rcsont  at  the  ma.ssacrc.  Klingcnsmith,  who  had  promised  to  make  a  oon- 
fcRsion,  arrived  a  day  or  two  later,  in  custody  of  a  deputy,  and  Joel  White 
wan  iiHhicc<]  to  trust  himself  to  the  notorious  Bill  Hickman,  then  acting aa 
speciiil  deputy  marshal.   The  Lvt  Trial,  8. 
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tragedy,  from  the  day  when  the  emigrants  left  Cedar 
City  until  the  butchery  at  Mountain  Meadows.  He 
avowed  that  Higbee  and  Haight  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  massacre,  which,  he  declared,  was  com- 
mitted in  obedience  to  military  orders,  but  said  noth- 
ing as  to  the  complicity  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  by  whom  it  was  believed  that  these  orders 
were  issued.**  The  last  was  the  very  point  that  the 
prosecution  desired  to  establish,  its  object,  compared 
with  which  the  conviction  of  the  accused  was  but  a 
minor  consideration,  being  to  get  at  the  inner  facts 
of  the  case.  The  district  attorney**  refused,  there- 
fore, to  accept  the  confession,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  made  in  good  faith.  Finally  the  case  was 
brought  to  trial  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  jury,  of  whom  eight  were  Mormons, 
failed  to  agree,  after  remaining  out  of  court  for  three 
days.**  Lee  was  then  remanded  for  a  second  trial, 
which  was  held  before  the  district  court  at  Beaver 
City  between  the  13th  and  20th  of  September,  1876, 
Judge  Boreman  again  presiding.** 

^Poitioiui  of  this  first  confession  will  be  found  in  Id,,  8-9;  8,  F,  Call, 
Joly  21, 1875;  8.  F.  BullHin,  July  21,  1875. 

"William  G.  Carey,  who  was  assisted  by  R.  N.  Baskin.  Sutherland  and 
Bates,  Judse  Hoge,  WeUs  Spicer,  John  McFarlane,  and  W.  W.  Bishop  ap- 
peared for  the  prisoner.  Sutherland  and  Bates  were  the  attorneys  of  the  first 
presidency. 

*^  For  names  of  jurors,  see  The  Lee  Trial,  11.  On  p.  52,  it  is  stated  that 
the  foreman,  who  was  a  gentile,  sided  with  the  Mormons,  the  three  remaining 
ffentiles  being  in  favor  of  a  conviction.  In  The  Lee  Trial,  published  in  pamph- 
\t%  form  by  uie  8,  L,  Daily  Tribune- Reporter  (S.  L.  City,  1875),  we  have  a  lair 
accoant  of  the  proceedings  at  the  first  trial,  except  that  the  publishers  seem 
unduly  anxious  to  cast  the  onus  of  the  charge  on  the  first  presidency.  Other 
reports  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Deseret  Neics,  commencing  July  28, 
1875;  BeadU's  Wedem  Wilds,  504-13;  Youmf's  Wife  No.  19,  256-60;  the  Elko 
Independent,  Aug.  7,  1875;  the  Helena  Independent,  July  29,  1875. 

^For  names  of  jurors,  see  Deseret  Nexos,  Sept.  20, 1876.  Lee  had  been  cut 
off  from  the  churcu  in  1871,  and  amoug  auti-Mormon  writers  it  is  stated  that 
the  church  authorities  now  withdrew  all  assistance  and  sympathy,  and  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  him.  Lee^e  Mormonism  UuvnilM,  32;  Btadle*8  Western 
Wilds,  515.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Mormonism  Unvailed,  W.  W.  Bisliop 
isyB  that  the  attorneys  for  the  defeudant  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  jury- 
men, and  that  the  list  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  Mormons,  who  marked 
with  a  dash  those  who  would  convict,  with  an  asterisk  those  who  would  prob- 
ably not  convict,  and  with  two  asterisks  those  who  would  certainly  not  con- 
vicL  The  names  of  the  jurors  accepted  were,  of  course,  marked  with  two 
•fteziikfy  bat  they  found  Lee  guilty,  as  directed  by  the  church  authorities. 
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The  court-room  was  crowded  with  spectators,  who 
cared  little  for  the  accused,  but  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  evidence,  which,  as  they  supposed, 
would  certainly  implicate  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
They  listened  in  vain.  In  opening  the  case  to  the 
jury,  the  district  attorney**  stated  that  he  came  there 
to  try  John  D.  Lee,  and  not  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Mormon  church.  He  proposed  to  prove  that  Lee 
had  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  Mormon  church ;  that  by 
means  of  a  flag  of  truce  Lee  had  induced  the  emi- 
grants to  give  up  their  arms;  that  with  his  own  hands 
the  prisoner  had  shot  two  women,  and  brained  a  third 
with  the  but-end  of  his  rifle;  that  he  had  cut  the 
throat  of  a  wounded  man,  whom  he  dragged  forth 
from  one  of  the  wagons;  and  that  he  had  gathered 
up  the  property  of  the  emigrants  and  used  it  or  sold 
it  for  his  own  benefit.^ 

These  charges,  and  others  relating  to  incidents  that 
have  already  been  mentioned,  were  in  the  main  sub- 
stantiated. The  first  evidence  introduced  was  docu- 
mentary, and  included  the  depositions  of  Brigham 
Young  and  George  A.  Smith,  and  a  letter  written  by 
Lee  to  the  former,  wherein  he  attempted  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  deed  upon  the  Indians. 
Brigham  alleged  that  he  heard  nothing  about  the 
massacre  until  some  time  after  it  occurred,  and  then 
only  by  rumor;  that  two  or  three  months  later  Lee 
called  at  his  office  and  gave  an  account  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, which  he  charged  to  Indians;  that  he  gave  no 
directions  as  to  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and 
know  nothing  about  its  disposal;  that  about  the  10th 
of  September,  1857,  he  received  a  communication 
from  Isaac  C.  Haight  of  Cedar  City,  concerning  the 
Arkansas  party,  and  in  his  answer  had  given  orders 

^Sumner  Howard,  who  was  assisted  by  Presley  Dennv.  The  priaraier^ 
counsel  were  Wells  ^Spicer,  J.  C.  Foster,  and  W.  W.  Buhop.  The  trial  ol 
John  Ixjc,  in  MormonxHin  UnvaUfd,  302. 

'"^ A  fciiinmary  of  Howards  opening  address  to  the  Jury,  which  was  far^ 
cible  and  well  studied,  will  bo  found  in  the  DtterH  New^  Sept.  20,  1S76. 
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to  pacify  the  Indians  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  allow 
this  and  all  other  companies  of  emigrants  to  pass 
through  the  territory  unmolested.  George  A.  Smith, 
who  had  been  suspected  of  complicity,  through  at- 
tending a  council  at  which  Dame,  Haight,  and  others 
had  arranged  their  plans,  denied  that  he  was  ever  an 
accessary  thereto.  He  also  deposed  that  he  had  met 
the  emigrants  at  Corn  Creek,  some  eighty  miles  north 
of  Cedar,  on  the  25th  of  August,  while  on  his  way 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
massacre  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Bridger. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
who  merely  stated  that  Lee  was  a  man  of  influence 
among  the  Indians,  and  understood  their  language 
sufficiently  to  converse  with  them.  James  Haslem 
testified  that  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, September  7,  1857,  he  was  ordered  by  Isaac  C. 
Haight  to  start  for  Salt  Lake  City  and  with  all  speed 
deliver  a  letter  or  message  to  Brigham  Young.  Ho 
arrived  at  11a.  m.  on  the  following  Thursday,  and 
four  hours  later  was  on  his  way  back  with  the  an- 
swer. As  he  set  forth,  Brigham  said  to  him:  "Go 
with  all  speed,  spare  no  horse-flesh.  The  emigrants 
must  not  be  meddled  with,  if  it  takes  all  Iron 
county  to  prevent  it.  They  must  go  free  and  unmo- 
lested."« 

Samuel  McMurdy  testified  that  he  saw  Lee  shoot 
one  of  the  women,  and  two  or  three  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  in  the  wagons.  Jacob  Hamblin 
alleged  that  soon  after  the  massacre  he  met  Lee 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fillmore,  when  the  latter  stated 
that  two  young  girls,"  who  had  been  hiding  in  the 
underbrush  at  Mountain  Meadows,  were  brought 
into  his  presence  by  a  Utah  chief.  The  Indian  asked 
what  should  be  done  with  them.  "They  must  bo 
shot,"  answered  Lee;  "they  are  too  old  to  be  spared." 

*'  Ibid,  Haslem^B  testimony,  together  "ndth  other  evidence  tending  to  ex- 
enlpate  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  is  omitted  in  the  account  of  the  trial 
giren  in  Lee^a  Mormonism  UnvtiUed, 

^  From  13  to  15  years  of  age. 
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'*Thcy  are  too  pretty  to  be  killed,"  answered  the  chief. 
"Such  are  my  orders,"  rejoined  Lee;  whereupon  the 
Indian  shot  one  of  them,  and  Lee  dragged  the  other 
to  the  ground  and  cut  her  throat.** 

On  the  testimony  which  we  have  now  before  us  I 
will  make  but  one  comment.  If  Haslem  s  statement 
was  true,  Brigham  was  clearly  no  accomplice;  if  it 
was  false,  and  his  errand  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  a  mere 
trick  of  the  first  presidency,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  Brigham  would  have  betrayed  his  intention  to 
Van  Vliet  by  using  the  remarks  that  he  made  only 
two  days  before  the  event.  Moreover,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
latter  theory  with  the  shrewd  and  far-sighted  policy 
of  this  able  leader,  who  well  knew  that  his  militia 
were  no  match  for  the  army  of  Utah,  and  who  would 
have  been  the  last  one  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  a 
great  nation  against  his  handful  of  followers.** 

Lee  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  being  allowed  to  select  the  mode  of  his  execution, 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  but  the  judgment  was 
sustained,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  sentence  should 
be  carried  into  effect  on  the  23d  of  March,  1877." 
William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight,  and  others  who 
had  also  been  arraigned  for  trial,  were  soon  afterward 
discharged  from  custody. 

A  few  days  before  his  execution,  Lee  made  a  con- 

^DeAeret  News,  Sept.  20,  1876;  confirmed  in  the  trUl  of  John  D.  Lee,  in 
Mormonixm  Unvailed,  361,  365-7. 

^*  In  a  sworn  statement  made  at  S.  L.  City,  Oct  24,  1884,  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff states  that  be  was  present  when  Lee  had  an  interview  with  Brigham 
Young  in  the  autumn  of  1857;  that  the  latter  was  deeply  affected,  shed  tcun. 
and  said  ho  was  sorry  that  innocent  blood  had  heea  sned.  A  copy  of  it  wm 
be  found  in  The  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre,  51-3,  a  repabliaheu  lecture  hgr 
Elder  C.  W.  Penrose  (S.  L.  City,  1884). 

^  lloports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  second  trial  will  be  found  in  Lfe*$  Mor^ 
moniAm  rwra«7<>(/,  302-78;  The  Dewret  News,  Sept.  20,  27,  1876;  BfadU*9 
Wciitern  Wildn,  515-19.  In  passing  sentence,  Judge  Boreman  remarked:  *The 
men  who  actually  i>articipatcd  in  the  deed  arc  not  the  onl^  gnilty  parties.  Al- 
though the  evidence  shows  plainly  that  you  were  a  willmg  participant  in  th* 
maHisacrc,  yet  both  trials  taken  together  show  that  others,  and  some  high  in 
authority,  inaugurated  and  decided  upon  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  emi- 
grants.* 
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fession,^  in  which  he  attempts  to  palliate  his  guilt,  to 
throw  the  burden  of  the  crime  on  his  accomplices,  es- 
pecially on  Dame,  Haight,  and  Higbee,  and  to  show 
that  the  massacre  was  committed  by  order  of  Brigham 
and  the  high-council.  He  also  makes  mention  of  other 
murders,  or  attempts  to  murder,  which,  as  he  alleges, 
were  committed  by  order  of  some  higher  authority."' 
"I  feel  composed,  and  as  calm  as  a  summer  morning,'* 
he  writes  on  the  13th  of  March.  "I  hope  to  meet 
my  fate  with  manly  courage.  I  declare  my  innocence. 
I  have  done  nothing  designedly  wrong  in  that  unfor- 
tunate and  lamentable  anair  with  which  I  have  been 
implicated.  I  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  save  them 
from  their-sad  fate.  I  freely  would  have  given  worlds, 
were  they  at  my  command,  to  have  averted  that  evil. 
Death  to  me  has  no  terror.  It  is  but  a  struggle, 
and  all  is  over.  I  know  that  I  have  a  reward  in 
heaven,  and  my  conscience  does  not  accuse  me/' 

Ten  days  later  he  was  led  to  execution  at  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows.  Over  that  spot  the  curse  of  the  al- 
mighty seemed  to  have  fallen.  The  luxuriant  herbage 
that  had  clothed  it  twenty  years  before  had  disap- 
peared; the  springs  were  dry  and  wasted,  and  now 
there  was  neither  grass  nor  any  green  thing,  save  here 
and  there  a  copse  of  sage-brush  or  of  scrub-oak,  that 

••It  will  bo  foand  eDtire  in Lee^s  Mormonism  Cn trailed, 213-92;  and  in  part 
b  BeadU's  Western  Wilds,  619-23,  SUnhouse's  TeU  It  All,  633-48,  the  last  of 
these  versions  beins  somewhat  garbled.  For  other  accounts  and  comments, 
aee  Deseret  New,  March  28,  1877;  8.  F.  Post,  March  22,  23.  24,  1877;  San 
Buenaventura  Signal,  March  31,  1877;  Sonoma  Democrat,  March  31,  1877; 
Napa  County  Reporter,  Apr.  7,  1877;  LfOS  Angeles  Weekly  Express,  March  24, 
1877;  Los  Angeles  Herald,  March  24,  1877;  Anaheim  Gazette,  March  24,  1877; 
Western  Oregonian,  Apr.  7,  1877;  Portland  Weekly  Oregonian,  Apr.  7,  1877. 

*^  He  mentions  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  whose  throat  was  cut  by  John 
Weston,  near  Cedar  City,  in  the  winter  of  1857-8;  of  Robert  Keyes,  whose 
■smwrinntion  was  attempted  about  the  same  time  by  Philip  Klingcnsmith ;  of 
three  California-bound  emigrants,  who  were  suspected  of  being  spies  and  were 
•Uin  at  Cedar  in  1857.     An  attempt  was  made,  he  says,  to  assassinate  Lieut 


Tobin  in  the  same  year.  A  young  man  (name  not  given)  was  murdered  near 
Parowan  in  1854.  At  the  same  place  William  Laney  narrowly  escaped  mnr- 
der,  his  skull  being  fractured  with  a  club  by  Barney  Carter,  son-in-law  to  Will- 


iam H.  Dame.  Rosmos  Anderson,  a  Dane,  had  his  throat  cut  at  midnight  by 
Klingensraith  and  others  near  Cedar  City.  Lee's  Confession,  in  Mormonism 
UnvoMul,  272-83.  Some  of  these  cases  are  imputed  to  the  Danites,  but  I  find 
no  mention  of  them  iu  Hickman*s  Destroying  Angel,  whose  narrative  covers 
the  period  1850-65. 
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served  but  to  make  its  desolation  still  more  desolate. 
Around  the  cairn  that  marks  their  grave  still  flit,  as 
some  have  related,  the  phantoms  of  the  murdered 
emigrants,  and  nightly  reenact  in  ghastly  pantomime 
the  scene  of  this  hideous  tragedy. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  a 
party  of  armed  men  alighting  from  their  wagons 
approached  the  site  of  the  massacre.  Among  them 
were  the  United  States  marshal,  William  Nelson,  the 
district  attorney,  a  military  guard,  and  a  score  of 
private  citizens.  In  their  midst  was  John  Doyle  Lee. 
Over  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  wagons  blankets  were 
placed  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  the  firing  party. 
Some  rough  pine  boards  were  then  nailed  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin,  which  was  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  cairn,  and  upon  it  Lee  took  his  seat  until  the 
preparations  were  completed.  The  marshal  now  read 
the  order  of  the  court,  and,  turning  to  the  prisoner, 
said:  "Mr  Lee,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  before 
the  order  of  the  court  is  carried  into  effect,  you  can 
do  so  now."  Rising  from  the  coffin,*^  he  looked  calmly 
around  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  unfaltering  voice 
repeated  in  substance  the  statements  already  quoted 
from  his  confession.  ''I  have  but  little  to  say  this 
morning,"  he  added.  "It  seems  I  have  to  be  made  a 
victim;  a  victim  must  be  had,  and  I  am  the  victim. 
I  studied  to  make  Brigham  Young's  will  my  pleasure 
for  thirty  years.  See  now  what  I  have  come  to  this 
day  I  I  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  cowardly,  dastardly 
manner.  I  cannot  help  it;  it  is  my  last  word;  it  is 
so.  I  do  not  fear  death;  I  shall  never  go  to  a  worse 
place  than  I  am  now  in.  I  ask  the  Lord  my  God,  if 
my  labors  are  done,  to  receive  my  spirit."  A  Meth- 
odist clergyman,®  who  acted  as  his  spiritual  adviser, 
then  knelt  by  his  side  and  offered  a  brief  prayer,  to 
which  he  listened  attentively.     After  shaking  hands 

^  He  first  requested  one  James  FenDemore,  who  was  tekiDg  photognphi 
of  tlic  ^roup  in  which  Lee  formed  the  central  fiffnre,  to  tend  a  copv  to  each 
of  his  three  wives,  Rachel,  Sarah,  and  flmma.     f'ennemore  promiaed  todotOi 

**The  Rev.  George  Stokea. 
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with  those  around  him,  he  removed  a  part  of  his  cloth- 
ing, handing  his  hat  to  the  marshal,  who  bound  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  his  hands  being  free  at 
his  own  request.  Seating  himself  with  his  face  to 
the  firing  party,  and  with  hands  clasped  over  his 
head,  he  exclaimed :  "  Let  them  shoot  the  balls  through 
my  heart.  Don't  let  them  mangle  my  body."  The 
word  of  command  was  given;  the  report  of  rifles 
rang  forth  on  the  still  morning  air,  and  without  a  groan 
or  quiver  the  body  of  the  criminal  fell  back  lifeless  on 
his  cofiin.  God  was  more  merciful  to  him  than  he 
had  been  to  his  victims.*^ 

^  The  bod^  was  afterward  interred  by  relatives  at  Cedar  City.  Accounts 
of  the  execntiOD  will  be  found  in  Lfce*8  MormonUm  rvvailfd,  383-90;  St^n- 
koM$e's  Tdl  It  All,  627-31;  Stenhouse'a  Western  Wilds,  524-5;  S,  L,  CUy 
Tribune,  March  31,  1877;  5.  L.  Herald,  March  28,  1877;  8,  K  Bulletin, 
March  24,  1877;  8.  F.  Pont,  March  24,  1877;  Oakland  Tribune,  March  24, 
1877;  Lo8  Angeles  Weekly  Express,  March  31.  1877;  Los  Angeles  Reporter, 
March  23,  24,  1877;  8onoma  Democrat,  March  31,  1877;  Anaheim  Gazette, 
March  31,  1877;  Mariposa  Gazette,  March  31,  1877;  Jacksonville  (Or.)  Dem, 
Times,  March  31,  1877.  Portraits  of  Lee  will  be  found  in  the  frontispiece 
of  Lee^s  Mormonitm  UnvaUed,  and  in  Stenhouse's  Tell  It  All,  facing  p.  632; 
cats  representing  the  execution  in  Id.,  facing  p.  630;  Beadle^s  Western  Wilds, 
625;  litems  Mormotiism  UnvaUed^  facing  p.  384. 

John  I>oyle  Lee  was  a  native  of  Raskaskia,  111. ,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1812.  After  engaging  in  the  several  occupations  of  mail-carrier,  stage-driver, 
farmer,  soldier,  and  clerk,  he  joined  the  Mormon  church  at  Far  West  in  1837. 
At  Nauvoo  he  was  employed  as  a  policeman,  one  of  his  duties  being  to  guard 
the  person  and  residence  of  Jos.  Smith.  After  the  migration  he  was  one  of 
those  who  laid  out  and  built  up  the  city  of  Parowan.  He  was  later  appointed 
probate  judge  of  Iron  oo.,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
holding  the  former  position  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 
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During  the  disputes  between  Governor  Cumming 
and  General  Johnston,  the  latter  being  aided,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  federal  judges,  there  was  constant 
fear  that  the  troops  would  come  into  collision  with  the 
territorial  militia.  Though  the  Mormon  authorities 
had  no  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiery,  they  regarded  their  presence  as  a  menace,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  general  and  the 
judges  as  a  personal  insult  to  the  governor. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  army,  Brigham  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  a  body-guard  of  his  own  in- 
timate friends;^  and  for  many  months  he  attended 
no  public  assemblies.  At  the  door  of  his  residence 
sentries  kept  watch  by  day,  and  at  night  a  strong 
guard  was  stationed  within  its  walla  Nor  were  these 
precautions  unnecessary.  About  the  end  of  March 
1859  a  writ  was  issued  for  his  apprehension  on  a 
groundless  charge  of  complicity  in  forging  notes  on 

*  Stenhoute'i  Rocky  MounUUn  SaintB^  419-20;  8.  F.  AUa,  S«pt.  S9l  1858. 
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the  United  States  treasury.*  The  officers  deputed 
to  make  the  arrest  repaired  to  the  governor  s  quarters 
and  besought  his  cooperation,  but  were  promptly  re- 
fused. Gumming  protesting  against  the  measure  as  an 
unjustifiable  outrage,'  whereupon  they  returned  in  dis- 
comfiture to  Camp  Floyd. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  yet  ended.  In  May,  Judge 
Sinclair  was  to  open  his  court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
threatened  to  station  there  a  detachment  of  troops. 
On  Sunday  the  17th  of  April  it  was  reported  that 
two  regiments  were  on  their  way  to  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrests,  whereat  General  Wells  at 
once  ordered  out  the  militia,  and  within  a  few  hours 
five  thousand  men  were  under  arms.*     It  was  now  ex- 

'Stenhoose  aayi  that  a  oonnterfcit  plate  was  engraved  at  S.  L.  City,  re- 
■emUing  the  one  need  by  the  quartermaster  at  Camp  Floyd  for  drafts  drawn 
on  the  assistant  U.  S.  treasurers  at  New  York  and  St  Louis.  When  the  fraud 
was  discovered  the  culprit  turned  state's  evidence,  and  testified  that  a  person 
in  the  employ  of  Brigham  had  furnished  the  paper.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
latter  was  implicated,  and  thereupon  the  writ  was  issued.  Rocky  Mountain 
Sainit^  410-11.  Cradlebaueh  says  that  the  plate  was  seized  by  Marshal  Dot- 
son,  by  order  of  Judge  Eckles,  and  that  Bngham  afterward  obtained  judg- 
ment against  the  former  for  $2,600  damages,  the  marshal's  house  being  sold  to 
satiafy  the  judgment.  Mormonism,  15.  See  also  Bttrtori's  City  of  the  Saints,  507. 
I  find  nothing  about  this  matter  in  the  files  of  the  Descret  News;  but  the  fact 
that  the  writ  was  issued  is  mentioned  by  Tullidgo,  Hist,  S.  L.  City,  228,  and 
in  the  Hand4>ook  qf  Jitference,  77.  Peter  K.  lA)tson,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
came  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1851,  and  was  first  employed  by  Brigham  as  man- 
ager of  a  distillery,  afterward  becoming  express  and  mail  agent.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  for  Utah,  and  in  1857  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, returning  with  the  army  during  that  year.  DotmrCs  Doings,  MS. 

*  In  a  conversation  with  Stenhouse,  the  governor  stated  that,  in  case  of  re- 
sistance, the  wall  surrounding  Briffham's  premises  was  to  be  battered  down 
with  artillery,  and  the  president  taken  by  foree  to  Camp  Floyd.  So,  at  least, 
mad  the  officers.  *  I  Ibtened  to  them,  sir,  as  gravely  as  I  could,'  continued 
Giinuning,  'and  examined  their  papers.  They  rubbed  their  hands  and  were 
Jalalant;  "they  had  got  the  dead-wood  on  Brigham  Young."  I  was  indig- 
nant, sir,  and  told  them,  **  By ,  gentlemen,  you  can't  do  it !    When  you 

haTB  to  take  Brigham  Youns,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  him  without  creep- 
ing through  walls.  You  shall  enter  by  hb  door  with  heads  erect,  as  becomes 
lepresentatives  of  your  government.  But  till  that  time,  gentlemen,  you  can't 
toach  Brigham  Young  while  I  live.'  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  411.  Wells, 
Karr,,  Ma.,  03-^5,  states  that  Brigham  attended  court,  though  his  followers 
were  very  unwilling  to  allow  it,  as  they  feared  a  repetition  of  the  Carthagc- 
Jail  tragedy,  but  that  no  proceedings  were  taken  a^inst  him. 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  wntinc  from  S.  L.  City,  May 
S3,  1850,  says  that  the  governor  notified  Wells  to  hold  the  militia  in  readi- 
ness to  resist  the  troops.  A  copy  of  his  letter  will  be  found  in  TtilUd'je's 
Hist.  8.  L.  City,  228-30.  See  abo  Hand-book  of  Reference,  77.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  Cnmming  would  have  taken  such  on  extreme  measure,  and  I 
ima  no  mention  of  it  in  his  ofiicial  despatches,  in  those  of  General  Johnston, 
or  in  the  files  of  the  DtMttt  News,    Gen.  Welb  himself  gives  the  following 
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pected  and  almost  hoped  that  the  Xaavoo  Ic^on 
would  measure  its  strength  with  the  army  of  Utah, 
but  by  a  little  timely  forbearance  on  both  sides  the 
threatened  encounter  was  averted.  Soon  afterward 
the  judges  were  instructed  as  to  their  duty  in  an  offi- 
cial letter  from  the  attorney-general,  and  were  or- 
dered to  confine  themselves  within  their  official  sphere, 
which  was  to  try  causes,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with 
the  movements  of  the  troops — ^the  latter  responsibility 
resting  only  with  the  governor.  "  In  a  territory  like 
Utah, '  he  remarked,  "the  person  who  exercises  this 
power  can  make  war  and  peace  when  he  pleases,  and 
holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for 
thousands.  Surely  it  was  not  intended  to  clothe  each 
one  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  marshal  and  all  his 
deputies,  with  this  tremendous  authority.  Especially 
does  this  construction  seem  erroneous  when  we  reflect 
that  these  different  officers  might  make  requisitions 
conflicting  with  one  another,  and  all  of  them  crossing 
the  path  of  the  governor."'  The  judges  were  super- 
seded a  few  months  later;*  and  thus  the  matter  was 
finally  set  at  rest,  the  action  of  the  governor  being 
sustained,  although  he  became  so  unpopular  with  the 
cabinet  that  for  a  time  his  removal  was  also  under 
consideration.^  Though  his  resignation  was  not  de- 
account  of  the  matter:  '  I  told  CnmmiDff  myielf  that  we  didn't  intend  the 
Carthage  scene  reenacted,  and  ho  knew  that  we  intended  to  reaist  the  troofM^ 
which  we  did.  I  went  to  see  Camming  freaaenUy,  and  tidked  the  matter 
over  with  him,  and  he  declared  himself  that  ne  ooold  not  recommend  Got. 
Young  to  trust  himself  to  that  military  mob;  but  he  did  say  he  coold  not  aee 
liow  bloodshed  could  be  hindered.  I  told  him  we  would  not  let  them  come; 
that  if  they  did  come,  they  would  never  get  out  alive  if  we  ooald  help  it. 
Ho  said  ho  did  not  know  m  hat  to  do.'  *  l*hoy  knew  that  if  they  did  oome,  we 
were  ready  for  them,  and  that  we  were  ready  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  It  gave 
IIS  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  anxiety  as  well,  to  prepare  against  it,  aa  it 
occurred  at  a  time  when  we  were  putting  in  our  crops.'  Ncurr.,  MS.,  63^. 

^  So(jn  after  a  mass-meeting  of  gentiles  was  held  at  Camp  Floyd,  at  iHikh 
the  judges  took  a  prominent  part.  An  address  was  drawn  up,  rehearaing  all 
tlic  crimes  imputed  to  Mormons,  stating  that  they  were  still  disloyal  to  tht 
government,  and  censuring  the  president  for  his  interference. 

^  Their  successors  arc  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter.  Cradlebaoffaf  refut- 
ing to  recognize  the  right  of  the  president  to  remove  him,  continaed  in  office 
for  a  short  time,  but  linding  himself  unsupported  by  the  aovemment^  left 
Utali  and  settled  in  Nevada,  whence  he  was  twice  sent  aa  delegate  to  con- 
gress.   Wake's  The  Mormon  Prophet^  75-6. 

7  SUnhowfc's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  413;  Ttdlidffe*§  HitL  8.  L.  (^, 
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mandedy  he  set  forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  in  May  1 861, 
about  two  months  before  his  term  of  office  expired. 
He  had  entered  that  city  amid  a  forced  display  of 
welcome,  but  he  left  it  with  the  sincere  regrets  of  a 
people  whose  hearts  he  had  won  by  kind  treatment.® 

In  1860  most  of  the  troops  were  removed  to  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  and  about  a  year  later,  war  between 
north  and  south  being  then  almost  a  certainty,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  ordered  to  the  eastern  states. 
The  government  stores  at  Camp  Floyd,  valued  at 
$4,000,000,  were  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  the  saints,  who  could  now  purchase  pro- 
visions, clothing,  wagons,  live-stock,  and  other  articles 
of  which  they  were  in  need,  at  their  own  rates.  Flour, 
which  had  cost  the  nation  $570  per  ton,  sold  for  less 
than  $11  per  ton,  and  other  stores  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  did  not  exceed 
$100,000,  or  little  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  out- 
lay; and  of  this  sum  $40,000  was  contributed  by 
Brigham.^ 

At  the  sale  at  Camp  Floyd  some  of  the  leading 

Both  these  authorities  claim  that  Cumming  was  aided  by  Col  Kane,  who  about 
this  time  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  historical  society  of  New  York  on  the 
ataation  of  Utah,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Cumming  as  a  clear-headed,  resolute, 
hut  prudent  executive,  and  the  very  man  for  the  trying  position.  Stenhouse 
waa  present  at  the  lecture  as  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald,  and  notices 
of  it  were  widely  published  throughout  the  country. 

*  Before  his  departure  the  citizens  desired  to  show  their  respect  by  some 
public  demonstration,  but  this  he  declined,  slipping  away  so  quietly  that  liis 
departure  was  not  known  until  it  was  published  in  the  De^eret  News  of  May 
22a.  His  conduct  received  the  approval  of  the  territorial  legislature.  Utah 
Jmtr.  Legisl.,  1860-1,  p.  161. 

Gov.  Cumming  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Boston  physician,  and  an  accomplished  lady.  In  1 830  he  was  mayor 
of  Augusta,  Ga,  and  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that  year  used  his  utmost 
eflbrt  to  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  During  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  was  afterward  appointed  by 
goremment  to  visit  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  far  west.  Wait&s  The  Mor- 
Mon  Prophet,  75. 

*  Through  his  business  agent,  H.  B.  Clawson.  As  Horace  Greeley  remarks 
hi  his  Ovenand  Jour,,  254,  the  live-stock  would  have  brought  much  bettor 
prices  had  it  been  driven  to  California,  or  even  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  He 
states  that,  in  1850,  30,000  bushels  of  com,  which  could  have  been  )x)ught  in 
Utah  for  $2  per  bushel,  were  sent  from  the  eastern  states  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $11  per  Dushel.  Greeley  visited  the  territory  in  this  year,  but  his  ob- 
servations, a^art  from  his  account  of  an  interview  with  Brigham,  already  riicn- 
tiooeil ,  contain  little  of  historical  value.  His  receptioa at  S.  L.  City  is  described 
hi  the  Ik$erei  News,  July  20,  1859. 
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merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City  laid  the  basis  of  their 
fortunes;  to  the  rest  of  the  coramunity  its  main  bene- 
fit  was  that  it  gave  them  a  good  supply  of  warm  cloth- 
ing at  cheap  rates.  For  years  afterward  the  members 
of  the  N^auvoo  legion  were  attired  in  military 
uniforms,  which  now  took  the  place  of  the  sombre 
gray  clothing  that  the  saints  were  accustomed  to 
wear.  The  ammunition  and  spare  arms  were  de- 
stroyed, some  of  the  cannon  being  exploded  and 
others  thrown  into  wells,  though  the  latter  were  recov- 
ered by  the  Mormons,  and  are  still  used  on  the  4th 
and  24th  of  July,  and  other  of  their  festivities.^® 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  history  of 
Utah  when  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the 
Mormons.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1862  they 
had  increased  in  number  from  11,380  to  about  65,000,  a 
gain  that  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any  of  the  states 
or  territories  of  the  republic."  They  were  a  very 
healthy  community,  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in 
the  census  report  for  the  year  ending  June  1860  being 
little  more  than  nine  per  thousand,"  though  this  is 
doubtless  a  mistake,  the  actual  death  rate  being  proba- 
bly at  least  twelve  per  thousand.^*     Of  the  mortality, 


'°  For  descriptions  of  public  festivities,  between  1855  and  1865,  see  DemrH 
News,  Jan.  4,  July  18,  1855;  July  9,  30,  Aug.  6,  1856;  July  8,  15,  22,  1857; 
July  11,  Aug.  1,  1860;  July  10,  1861;  July  9,  30,  1862;  July  8,  1863;  Joly  6, 
20,  27,  18G4;  July  5,  Aug.  5,  1865;  Tullidge'a  Lifeq/Yaunn;  247-8,  JSurton's 
City  of  the  Saint^t,  424-5;  S,  F,  Alia,  Sept.  10,  1856;  8,  F,  BuUeiim^  Dec  2, 
1 858;  Sac.  Union,  July  1 1 ,  1861.  A  thanksgiving  procliunation  issned  by  Got. 
Hardiug  in  1 862  was  ignored  throughout  the  territory.  *  The  non-obserraQce  ol 
this  thanksgiWng  day,'  remarks  Tullidge,  'brought  Stephen  S.  Harding  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  governor  of  Utah,  Brigham 
Young  was  governor  of  the  Mormon  people.* 

"  I  have  alrca<ly  mentioned  that  the  census  report  for  1860  gives  the  po^ 
ulation  at  only  a  little  over  40,000,  and  stated  my  reasons  for  suppoaing  this 
to  bo  an  error.  Bcadio  says  that  a  judse  who  travelled  extensively  throagji- 
out  the  territory  about  1864-5  estimated  it  at  85,000,  and  thinks  the  jnd^'s 
estimate  too  low.  Ho  himself  places  it,  in  1867,  at  100,000.  L\fe  in  Utah, 
4S.3.  Bowles,  Our  New  JVcst.  about  the  same  date,  at  100,000  to  125,00a  See 
also  S.  F.  Herald,  Jan.  30,  1861:  8ac.  Union,  Feb.  11,  186a  In  the  oensuf 
of  1S70  the  population  is  given  at  86,786. 

^'^  U.  S.  Cenms  liept,  for  1860,  li.  43.  The  total  number  of  deatha  rt- 
portcd  i8  374. 

**For  tho  vcar  ending  June  1,  1850,  it  waa  about  22  per  1,000,  the  nftt 
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about  twenty-six  per  cent  occurred  among  infants,"  the 
most  prominent  diseases  among  adults  being  consump- 
tion and  enteritis.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  up  to 
this  date  there  occurred  in  the  territory  but  one  case  of 
suicide  among  the  Mormons."  There  was  little  pau- 
perism in  their  midst,  and  there  was  little  crime,  or 
such  crime  as  was  punished  by  imprisonment." 

The  saints  were  now  a  fairly  prosperous  commu- 
nity. The  value  of  their  real  and  personal  property 
was  reported  in  1860  at  $5,596,118,  of  improved  farm 
lands  at  $1,333,355,  of  farming  implements  $242,889, 
of  live-stock  $1,516,707,  and  of  manufactures  $900,153. 
To  these  figures  about  50  per  cent  must  be  added  in 
order  to  obtain  the  actual  value.  Among  the  list  of 
premiums  bestowed  in  this  year  by  the  Deseret  Agri- 
cultural and  Manufacturing  Society,^"  we  find  prizes 
and  diplomas  awarded  for  agricultural  and  gardening 
implements  of  all  kinds,  for  steam-engines  and  fire- 
engines,  for  leathern  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion from  heavy  harness  to  ladies'  kid  l)oots  of  many 

being  then  greater  on  account  of  the  hardships  and  exposure  incidental  to 
new  settlements.  The  following  extracts  from  the  sanitary  report  of  Assist- 
ant-surgeon Robert  Bartholow  of  Utah  terr.,  dated  Sept.  1858,  and  published 
in  Sen.  Doc,,  36th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  xiii.  301-2,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  prejudice  of  U.  S.  omcials  on  matters  relating  to  the  territory,  and  help  to 
account  for  their  blunders:  'The  Mormon,  of  all  the  animals  now  walking 
this  globe,  is  the  most  curious  in  every  relation.'  *  Isolated  iu  the  narrow 
▼ailevs  of  Utah,  and  practising  the  rites  of  a  i-eli^ou  grossly  material,  of 
which  polygamy  is  the  main  element  and  cohesive  force,  tlio  Mormons  have 
arrivccf  at  a  physical  and  mental  condition,  in  a  few  years  of  growth,  such  as 
densely  populated  communities  in  the  older  [>arts  of  the  world,  hereditary 
victims  of  all  the  vices  of  civilization,  have  been  ages  iu  reaching.  If  Mor- 
monism  received  no  addition  from  outside  sources,  these  influences  eontiim- 
ing,  it  IB  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  would  eventually  die  out.' 

**From  cholera  infantum  4,  croup  23,  infantile  .37,  measles  I,  scarlatina  2, 
teething  11.  Id.  43. 

'*  After  the  railroad  connected  the  territory  with  the  Altantic  and  Pacific 
states,  suicides  became  not  infrequent. 

^•In  Compeiid.  Ninth  Census,  533,  the  table  of  pauperism  and  crime  shows 
only  one  person  receiving  support  as  a  x>Aiip^'^)  ^'^^^  eight  criminals.  At  the 
time  of  Barton's  visit,  in  1860,  there  were  only  six  prisoners  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  S.  L.  City,  of  whom  two  were  Indians.  City  of  the  Saintly  329.  In 
the  Deseret  New9  of  June  18,  18oG,  it  is  stated,  however,  that  there  were 
many  beggars  among  the  women  an(l  children. 

1' Incorporated  by  act  approved  Jan.  17,  1836,  *  with  a  view  of  promoting 

the  arts  oi  domestic  industry,  and  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles 

from  the  native  elements  in  this  territory'.'  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Utah 

Ada  Legid.  (ed.  1866),  111. 
Hm.  Utah.    87 
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buttons,  for  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  including  car- 
pets, blankets,  flannels,  jeans,  Imseys,  kerseys,  and 
cassimeres,  for  many  articles  of  furniture,  and  for  the 
most  needed  articles  of  cutlery  and  hardware.^ 

The  prices  of  most  necessaries  of  life  were  moder- 
ate throughout  the  territory,  but  on  account  of  high 
freights — averaging  from  the  eastern  states  about  $28 
and  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  $50  to  $60  per  ton — 
imported  commodities  were  inordinately  dear.«  The 
cost  of  luxuries  mattered  but  little,  however,  to  a 
community  that  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  their  own  gardens,  and  the  bread,  milk, 
and  butter  produced  on  their  own  farms. 

Wages  were  somewhat  high  at  this  period,  common 
laborers  receiving  $2  per  day  and  domestic  servants 
$30  to  $40  per  month.  Lumbermen,  wood-choppers, 
brick-makers,  masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  paint- 
ers were  in  demand  at  good  rates;  though  until  1857, 
and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  later,  their  hire  was 
usually  paid  in  kind,  as  there  was  still  but  little  money 
in  circulation.  Thus,  a  mechanic  might  be  required 
to  receive  his  wages  in  hats,  boots,  or  clothing,  whether 
he  needed  such  articles  or  not,  and  must  probably 
submit  to  a  heavy  discount  in  disposing  of  his  wares 
for  cash  or  for  such  goods  as  he  might  require.  Some 
commodities,  however,  among  which  were  flour,  sugar, 
cofiee,  and  butter,  could  usually  be  sold  at  their  par 
value,  and  some  could  not  even  be  bought  for  cash  in 
large  quantities.  Most  of  the  stores  divided  their 
stock  into  two  classes  of  wares,  which  they  termed 
cash-goods  and  shelf-goods,  and  the  tradesman  ob- 
jected to  sell  any  considerable  amount  of  the  former 
unless  he  disposed,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  portion  of 

^'For  list  of  premiums  and  diplomacy  see  Burton*$  City  qf  the  8akU»^  SS4-7. 

''  From  the  list  of  ^riceB-current  at  the  tithing-offioe  in  1800,  we  Imih 
that  cereals  were  rated  m  Salt  Lake  City  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  batoherii  i 
at  3  to  12}  cents  per  pound,  chickens  and  ducks  at  10  to  25  osnti  nach, 


at  18  cents  per  dozen,  milk  at  10  cents  per  quart,  and  batter  at  26  osntspor 
jMrand;  but  sagar  worth  in  New  York  abont  6  cents  per  pound  cost  in  Uah 
35  to  60  cents,  while  tea  ranged  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $3.60,  and  oofiee  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  nound,  or  at  least  fivefold  their  oost  in  the  Atlantio 
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the  latter.  If,  for  instance,  one  should  tender  $50  for 
a  bag  of  sugar  without  offering  to  make  other  pur- 
chases,  the  store-keeper  would  probably  refuse;  "for/* 
he  would  argue,  '4f  I  sell  all  my  cash-goods  for  cash, 
without  also  getting  rid  of  my  shelf-goods,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  latter  for  cash  at  alL  I 
must  dole  out  the  one  with  care  that  I  may  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  other."** 

In  some  of  the  shop  windows  on  Main  Street  were 
displayed  costiv  imported  commodities-silks,  velvets, 
and  shawls  of  diverse  pattern,  jewelry,  laces,  and 
millinery;*^  near  by  were  less  pretentious  stores,  where 
home-made  and  second-hand  articles  were  retailed. 
In  some  of  the  latter  might  be  seen  a  curious  collection 
of  dilapidated  merchandise,  and  people  almost  as  sin- 
gular as  the  wares  over  which  they  chaffered.  Here 
was  a  group  of  women  holding  solemn  conclave  over 
a  superannuated  gown  that  to  other  eyes  would  seem 
worthless ;  there  a  sister  in  faded  garb  cheapening  a 
well-battered  bonnet  of  Parisian  make  that  had  al- 
wady  served  as  covering  and  ornament  for  half  a 
dozen  heads. 

Approaching  Zion  from  the  direction  of  Fort 
Briefer,  after  days  of  travel  through  sage-brush  and 
bufEuo-grass,  the  traveller  would  observe  that  within 
a  score  of  leagues  from  Salt  Lake  City  nature's  barren- 
ness began  to  succumb  to  the  marvellous  energy  of  the 
saints.  The  cafions  had  been  converted  by  irrigation 
into  fertile  lands,  whose  emerald  tint  soothed  the  eye 
wearied  with  the  leaden  monotony  of  the  desert  land- 

»  William  ChandlMB,  who  Yisited  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  winter  of  185&-6, 
itiitea  that,  if  one  wanted  to  aell  anything,  he  oonid  get  nothing  for  it,  be- 
eaoae  of  the  scarcity  of  money;  while  if  an  offer  were  made  to  buy  the  same 
•rtide  for  caah,  a  Terv  high  price  must  be  paid  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
the  artiole.  VitU  to  a.  L.  CUy,  223.  For  many  years  afterward,  this  system 
of  trafl&o  prevailed  in  a  measore.  Thus,  in  the  Deseret  News  of  Feb.  22, 
1860,  J.  CC  Little  advertises  that  he  will  cxchaDgo  his  store  of  furniture  for 
wheat  and  tLaoxx  Georae  B.  Wallace  that  he  will  give  five  gallons  of  molasses 
per  oord  for  wood;  and  Felt  and  Allen  that  they  pay  cash  and  store  goods  for 
wfaaat  delivered  at  the  Jordan  mills. 

"  Id  1S0O  there  were  three  milliner's  stores^  thirteen  dry-goods  and  two 
vaifaty  itona.  Anion's  Citff  qfthe  8ainU^  277-S. 
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scape.  The  fields  were  billowing  with  grain,  the 
cattle  sleek  and  thriving,  the  bamB  well  filled,  the  wind- 
raills  buzzing  merrily.  Nevertheless,  among  these 
smiling  settlements  a  painful  deficiency  might  be 
noticed.  Everything  that  industry  and  thrift  could 
accomplish  had  been  done  for  the  farm,  but  nothing 
for  the  home.  Between  the  houses  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich  there  was  little  difierence,  except  that  one 
was  of  logs  and  the  other  of  boards.  Both  seemed 
like  mere  enclosures  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep,  and 
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around  neither  was  there  any  sign  that  the  inmates 
took  a  pride  in  thoir  home.  One  might  pass  three 
dwellings  enclosed  by  a  common  fence,  and  belonging 
to  one  master,  but  nowhere  could  be  seen  any  of  those 
simple  enibellisbmenta  that  cost  so  little  aod  mean  so 
much — the  cultivated  garden  plat,  the  row  of  sliade 
trees,  the  rose-bush  at  the  doorway,,  or  the  trellised 
creeper  at  the  porch. 

The  city  itself  wore  a  diflTerent  aspect.     The  streets, 
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though  unpaved  and  without  sidewalks,  were  lined 
with  cotton- wood  and  locust  trees,  acacias,  and  poplars. 
Most  of  the  private  houses  were  still  of  wood  or 
adobe,  some  few  only  being  of  stone,  and  none 
pretentious  as  to  architecture;  but  nearly  all  were 
surrounded  with  gardens  in  which  fruit  and  shade 
trees  were  plentiful.  Many  of  them  were  of  the 
same  pattern,  barn-shaped,  with  wings  and  tiny  case- 
ments, for  glass  was  not  yet  manufactured  by  the 
Mormons.  A  few  of  the  better  class  were  built  on  a 
foundation  of  sandstone,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  bungalow,  with  trellised  verandas,  and  low  £lat 
roofs  supported  by  pillars.  Those  of  the  poor  were 
small  hut-like  buildings,  most  of  them  one-storied, 
and  some  with  several  entrances.  At  this  date  the 
entire  city,  except  on  its  southern  side,  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  semi- 
bastions  placed  at  half  musket-range,  and  pierced  here 
and  there  with  gateways.** 

In  driving  through  the  suburbs  the  visitor  would 
find  the  thoroughfares  in  bad  condition,  dusty  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  filled  with  viscid  mud.  On  either 
side  were  posts  and  rails,  which,  as  the  heart  of  the 
city  was  approached,  gave  way  to  neat  fences  of 
palings.  On  Main  Street  were  the  abodes  of  some 
of  the  leading  Mormon  dignitaries  and  the  stores  of 
prominent  gentile  merchants.  On  the  eastern  side, 
nearly  opposite  the  post-ofl&ce,  and  next  door  to  a 
small  structure  that  served  for  bath-house  and  bakery, 
stood  the  principal  hostelry,  the  Salt  Lake  House,  a 
large  pent-roofed  building,  in  front  of  which  was  a  ve- 
randa supported  by  painted  posts,  and  a  sign-board 
swinging  from  a  tall  flag-staff.     Here  fair  accommoda- 

«  Woodn^'s  Journal,  MS.;  Richards*  Hist,  InddenU  of  Utaft,  MS.,  28-9; 
WflW  Narr.,  MS..  60;  ChandUss,  Vide  to  8,  L.,  158;  Sloan's  Utah  Oaz- 
tUeer,  25.  The  wall  waa  built  in  1853.  Chandless  remarks  that  for  defensive 
pDrpoaea  it  would  be  useless,  as  any  one  could  climb  it  with  ease.  Burton, 
CUy  qfthe  ScutUs,  245,  states  that  it  was  built  as  a  defence  against  Indians, 
ttioogh  sentiles  said  that  it  was  constructed  only  because  the  people  wanted 
work.  It  wii  of  mnd  mixed  with  hay  and  gravel;  in  1860  it  had  already  be- 
gan to  crumble,  and  In  1883  there  were  few  traces  of  it  remaining. 
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tion  could  be  had  at  very  moderate  charges.''  Even  in 
its  business  portion^  Main  Street  had  at  this  date 
many  vacant  lots,  being  then  in  the  embryo  condition 
through  which  all  cities  must  pass,  the  log  building 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  adobe  hut  and  the  stone 
or  brick  store,  with  here  and  there  a  few  shanties, 
relics  of  the  days  of  1848. 

Among  the  principal  attractions  was  the  temple 
block,  surrounded  in  1860  with  a  wall  of  red  sand- 
stone, on  which  were  placed  layers  of  adobe,  fashioned 
in  imitation  of  some  richer  substance,  and  raising  it  to 
a  height  of  ten  feet.  On  each  face  of  the  wall  were 
thirty  pilasters,  also  of  adobe,  protected  by  sandstone 
copings,  but  without  pedestals  or  entablatures.  Up 
to  the  year  1860  the  cost  of  the  wall  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  edifice  already  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  entire  outlay  on  the  temple  at  Nau- 
voo.  The  block  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1853,  and  the  corner-stones  laid  with  imposing 
ceremonies  on  the  6th  of  the  following  April.**  In 
August  1S60,  the  foundations,  which  were  sixteen 
feet  deep  and  of  gray  granite,  had  been  completed,  but 
no  further  progress  had  been  made.  I  shall  reserve 
until  later  a  description  of  the  building  as  it  now 
stands.  Of  the  tabernacle  which  occupied  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  block,  and  the  bowery  immediately 
north  of  the  tabernacle,  mention  has  already  been 
made.""     In  the  north-west  corner,  and  separate  from 

^  Burton  relates  that  at  the  time  of  hia  visit,  in  Aug.  1800;  the  Salt  Lake 
House  was  kept  by  a  Mr  Townsend,  a  Mormon  convert  from  Maine,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Nauvoo,  where  he  sold  his  house,  land,  and  foxnitare,  for 
$50.  City  of  the  Saints,  248.  His  charge  for  24  days'  board  and  lodging  was 
f34.25.  The  bill,  which  is  curiously  worded,  is  given  in  fall  in  Id,,  537. 
Amonff  its  items  are  '14  Bottle  Beer  600'  (cents),  *2  Bottles  Branday  4SO.* 

'*lhe  original  plans  will  be  found  in  the  MUlenmal  Star^  xvi.  635^  and 
Linforth^a  Route  from  Liverpool,  109-10.  Those  siven  by  Truman  O.  Angell, 
the  architect,  in  the  Deseret  News,  Aug.  17i  1854,  differ  somewhat  from  the 
above,  but  both  agrc9that  the  edifice  was  to  cover  a  space  of  21,850  a^.  feet, 
or  about  half  an  acre.  For  descriptions  of  the  consecration  and  laying  of 
the  comor-stoues,  see  Woodruff *8  Journal,  MS.;  TWlcr's  Mormonimm,  222; 
Fsrris'  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  167-9;  S.  L.  CUv  Contribittor,  iiL  79;  J>e9rrft 
News,  Feb.  19,  Apr.  16,  1853.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  aeventy- 
«ght  tons  of  rook  were  used  for  the  foundation.  Richards*  Jncitlenia  in  Utah 
HU.,  MS.,  81. 

*  Burton  describes  the  tabernacle,  in  I860,  as  an  adobe  building,  caps- 
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the  tabernacle  by  a  high  fence^  stood  the  endowment 
hoDse,*^  where,  as  evil-minded  gentiles  declared,  human 
sacrifices  were  offered.  The  ceremonies  that  actuaUj 
took  place  within  its  walls  have  been  described  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

In  the  blocks  adjacent  to  the  tabernacle  were  the 
residences  of  Brigham,  Heber,  Orson  Hyde,  Greorge 
A.  Smith,  Wilford  Woodruff,  John  Taylor,  and  Dan- 
iel H.  Wells,  the  first  two  occupying  entire  blocks.^ 
South  of  temple  block  was  the  council-house,^  south 
of  Brigham's  dwelling  and  adjoining  that  of  Wells  was 
the  historian's  office,  where  the  church  records  were 
kept,  and  in  the  next  plat  to  the  east  was  the  social 
hall,*  where  the  fashion  of  the  city  held  festivities. 

Balls  held  at  the  social  hall  were  extremely  select, 
and  sometimes  a  little  expensive,  tickets  for  the  more 
pretentious  fdtes  costing  ten  dollars  for  each  couple, 
and  the  invitations,  which  were  difficult  to  obtain  even 
at  that  price,*®  being  issued  on  embossed  and  bordered 

Ue  of  acoonunodatiiig  2,000  to  3,000  persons,  the  interior  of  which  was 
■penned  by  an  elliptical  arch.  Over  the  entrances  were  carvings  in  wood, 
'representing  the  son  with  his  usual  coiffure  of  yellow  beams,  like  a  Somali's 
wig,  or  the  symbol  of  the  Persian  empire. '  City  of  the  Saints^  270.  A  few  years 
later  the  tabernacle  was  enlarged,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  7,000.  Utah 
Ncies,  MS.,  2. 

''Cats  of  the  tabernacle  and  endowment  house  will  be  found  in  City  of 
tke  Saints,  fwang  p.  271. 

'^The  residences  of  Young,  Kimball,  and  Wells  were  on  Main  St, 
properly  East  Temple  St,  which  runs  past  the  temple  block.  Remy 
■ays  that  one  of  Brisbam's  houses  was  80  x  40  ft,  built  of  granite  and  other 
kinds  of  stones,  with  long  salient  ogives,  that  adjoining  it  being  the  dwell- 
ipff  which  he  usually  occupied.  S'ear  by  were  the  governor's  offices,  the 
tiUdng-offioe,  and  the  court-house.  Jour,  to  S,  L.  City,  i.  193^.  In  Id.,  i. 
10^-200;  Qridev'B  Overland  Jour.,  200-7;  Atlantic  Monthly,  iii.  573-5;  Schiel, 
Bdtc  durch  Fusenffebirge,  100-2,  are  descriptions  of  S.  L.  City  about  this 
dat^ 

''This  building,  which  was  begun  in  1849,  and  baa  already  been  de- 
■oribed,  was  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.  XebeJcer's  Early  Justice,  MS.,  3. 
Bzcept  for  a  small  structure  used  as  a  post-oillce,  this  was  the  first  public 
building  erected  in  S.  L.  City.    See  also  Wells'  Xarr.,  MS.,  42. 

"  The  opening  of  the  social  hall  is  described  in  the  Deseret  News,  Jan. 
23L,  1853.  Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  note  were  the  arsenal,  built  on 
the  bench  north  of  the  city,  the  penitentiary  in  the  south-eastern  suburb, 
and  the  hall  of  seventies  on  the  '  states  road.'  LinfortKs  Route  from  Liver- 
vool^  110;  Bwrton*9  City  of  the  Saints,  279-80.  The  court-house  was  yet  un- 
ffidilied.  AUantic  Monthly,  iii  574. 

*^They  were  iamed  on  special  occasions  only  for  75  or  80  guests,  including 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  gentiles. 
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paper.  Dancing  commenced  about  four  p.  m.^  the  pres- 
ident of  the  church  pronouncing  a  blessing  with  up- 
lifted hands,  and  then  leading  off  the  first  cotillon. 
All  joined  vigorously  in  the  dance,  and  the  prophet, 
his  apostles,  and  bishops  set  the  example,  the  salta- 
tions not  being  in  the  languid  gliding  pace  then  fash- 
ionable in  other  cities,  but  elaborately  executed  steps 
requiring  severe  muscular  exercise.  At  eight  came 
supper,  a  substantial  repast,  with  four  courses,"^  after 
which  dancing  was  resumed,  varied  at  intervaU  with 
song  until  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  party  broke  up,  the  entertainment  closing  with 
prayer  and  benediction. 

Besides  these  fashionable  gatherings  held  from  time 
to  time  by  the  ^lite  of  Zion,  there  were  ward  parties, 
elders'  cotillon  parties,  and  picnic  parties,  the  last 
being  sometimes  held  at  the  social  hall,  where  rich  and 
poor  assembled,  brinmng  with  them  their  children,  and 
setting  their  own  tables,  or  ordering  dainties  from  an 
adjoining  kitchen  provided  for  that  purpose.  Here, 
also,  until  1862,  when  the  first  theatre  was  built,  the- 
atrical entertainments  were  given  in  winter,**  and  these 
of  no  mean  order,  for  among  the  Mormons  there  was 
no  lack  of  amateur  talent.'^     Among  those  who  par- 

*^  Copies  of  the  card  of  invitation  and  the  m^nu  at  a  '  teiritorial  and  dvU 
ball'  hstd  at  the  social  hall,  Feb.  7,  I860,  will  be  found  in  BwrUm*s  CUp </ 
the  Saints,  i^'3I-2.     Amons  tiie  dishes  are  bear,  beaTer-tails,  slaw,  moontain, 

Sioneer,  and  snowballs.  What  the  uaiiieH  all  signify  I  am  unable  to  i 
otherwise  the  bill  of  fare  contains  a  larse  and  choice  variety  of  viands. 
'* Cooh^s  TtuxUr,  tmd  8oe,  Affairs  in  Utah,  MS.,  9.  In  rammer  thv^ 
held  at  the  bowery.  The  S.  L.  theatre,  or  as  it  was  osuallv  termed  the  opeimp 
honse,  was  dedicated  March  6th  of  this  year.  Sloan's  Utah  OaaeUetr,  1884,  p. 
28.  A  ^[entleman  who  \  isited  the  city  two  or  three  years  later  states  that 
its  interior  resembled  the  ?nera-hou8e  at  New  York,  having  seats  for  2,MipO  and 
capacity  for  600  more.  Externally  the  bnilding  was  a  plain  bnt  not  nngraoe- 
fot  stractnre  of  stone,  brick,  a^^d  stucco.  Atkmtie  Monthly,  Apr.  1864,  pL  490i 
"  Among  others  Barton  menuons  H.  B.  Qawson,  B.  Snow,  and  W.  CT  Don- 
bar.  Daring  his  stay  the  '  Lady  oi  Lyons  *  was  performed.  City  qf  the  SaintSf 
280.  See  also  Deseret  New,  March  2, 1864;  Busch,  Otach.  Morm. ,  31 1-llL  330; 
The  Mormoru  ai  Home,  149-^1.  Cnandless,  who  visited  the  locial  haU  one 
evening  in  the  winter  of  1855-^,  when  the  third  act  of  OtheUo  and  a  two-act 
drama  were  performed,  mentions  that  the  parts  of  Othello  and  lago  were 
fairly  rendered,  but  that  the  other  characters  were  beneath  criticiBm.  Deede- 
mona,  he  says,  'was  a  tall,  masculine  female,  with  cheeks  painted  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  blush.  Even  worse  was  Emilia — an  old  dowdy,  ehe  looked, 
who  might  have  been  a  chambermaid  at  a  third-rate  hotel  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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ticipated  were  several  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Brigham.^  All  the  actors  attended  rehearsal  each 
night  in  the  week,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
day s,  when  the  performances  took  place ;  most  of  them 
found  their  own  costumes,  and  none  received  any  fixed 
remuneration.^ 

While  the  amusements  of  the  people  were  thus 
cared  for,  there  was  no  lack  of  more  solid  entertain- 
ment. All  had  access  to  the  public  library  under 
proper  restrictions,  and  in  the  council-house  was 
opened,  in  1853,  the  first  reading-room,  which  was 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  magazines  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  the  scientific  associations  may 
be  mentioned  the  Universal  Scientific  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1854,  with  Wilford  Woodruff  as  president, 
and  the  Polysophical  Society,  over  which  Lorenzo 
Snow  presided."^  The  musical  talent  of  Salt  Lake 
City  formed  themselves,  in  1855,  into  the  Deseret 
Phaharmonic  Society,  and  in  June  of  that  year  a  music 
haU  was  in  course  of  construction.^     In  the  same 

oeotmy. .  .The  afterpiece  waa,  on  the  oontmry^  very  well  performed.'  ViaU  to 
8.Laie,23fL 

*^  Three  of  Brigham's  daughters,  Alice,  Emily,  and  Zina,  were  oa  the  stage. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Alice,  the  yoxmgest  wife  of 
Emm  Clawson,  says  that  she  remarked  to  him  one  day  at  dinner,  '  I  am  not 
myself  very  fond  of  playing,  but  my  Either  desires  that  my  sister  and  myself 
ihoold  act  sometimes,  as  he  does  not  think  it  risht  to  ask  anv  TOor  man's 
ddld  to  do  anything  which  his  own  children  wonla  object  to  do.  New  Amer- 
ka,144. 

*  Coohe»  ThecUr.  and  Soc,  Affairs  in  Utahy  MS.,  d-10;  Stenhouae*$  TeU  It 
AUf  880-1.  Mrs  Cooke  states  that  the  performers  often  remained  at  rehearsal 
Qnlil  12  or  1  o'dodc,  and  that  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Occasionally  a  benefit 
was  gi>'e&  to  tiie  lady  actors,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  them.  Her 
ihire  dnrinff  the  twelve  years  that  she  played  amounted  to  $150.  In  Tlieatri' 
col  and  8ocud  Affairs  in  Utah,  by  Mrs  8.  A,  Coohe,  MS.,  we  have,  besides  the 
information  which  the  title-page  suggests,  a  number  of  items  relating  to  chnrch 
HMtters  aad  the  workings  of  polygamy.  Mrs  Cooke  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  wife  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Eliza  Snow,  and  other  prominent  women  among 
the  Mormons.  Of  English  birth,  she  was  for  eight  years  a  teacher  of  musio 
faithe  city  ci  New  York,  and  in  1852  set  forth  for  California,  reaching  S.  L.  City 
in  Jidy»  where  she  purposed  to  remain  only  until  the  following  spring,  but  was 
ooDverted  to  Mormonism.  For  16  years  she  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  among 
her  popils  in  Zion  being  the  children  of  Brigham  Youn^. 

""lliere  was  also  a  horticultural  society,  organized  m  connection  with  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  and  the  Deseret  Typographical  Association 
formed  for  the  achrancement  of  their  art.  Linforth's  Rmile  from  Liverpool, 
111. 

^  By  the  members  of  Capt.  Ballo's  band.  Deseret  News,  June  27,  1855. 
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year  the  Deseret  Theological  Institute  was  organized, 
its  purpose  being  to  make  known  the  principles  of 
light  and  truth  which  its  members  claimed  to  have 
received  from  the  priesthood,  in  the  belief  that  ''the 
science  of  theology  embraces  a  knowledge  of  all  intel- 
ligence, whether  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth,  morale 
scientific,  literary,  or  religious"! 

Prominent  among  the  charitable  associations  was 
the  Relief  Society,  originally  organized  by  Joseph 
Smith  at  Nauvoo  in  1842,  and  discontinued  after  his 
assassination  until  1855,  when  it  was  reestablished  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  After  that  date  its  operations  sradu- 
ally  extended  from  ward  to  ward  and  from  settkment 
to  settiement,  until  it  became  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  throughout  the  land.  Its  main  purpose  was  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  by  its  efforts  it  prevented  the 
necessity  for  poor-houses,  which  are  still  unknown 
among  the  latter-day  saints,  and  otherwise  it  rendered 
good  service — by  educating  orphans,  by  promoting 
home  industries,  and  by  giving  tone  and  character  to 
society  through  its  moral  and  social  influence." 

To  the  student  of  humanity  there  were  few  richer 
fields  for  study  than  could  be  found  at  this  period  in 
the  Mormon  capital,  where  almost  every  state  in  the 
union  and  every  nation  in  Europe  had  its  representa- 
tives. There  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side  the  tall, 
sinewy  Norwegian,  fresh  from  his  pine  forests,  the 
phlegmatic  Dane,  the  stolid,  practical  German,  the 
dapper,  quick-minded  Frenchman,  the  clumsy,  dog- 
matic Englishman,  and  the  shrewd,  versatile  Amer- 
ican. So  little  did  the  emigrants  know  of  the  land 
in  which  their  lot  was  cast  that  some  of  them,  while 
crossing  the  plains,  were  not  aware  that  they  trod  on 
American  soil^  and  others  cast  away  their  blankets 
and  warm  clothing,  under  the  impression  that  perpet- 
ual summer  reigned  in  Zion.     A  few  years* 


*>  In  1880  thiB  society  had  nearly  300  branches.  8woiuf»  Bri^ShMi  qfOt' 
gankationa,  MS.,  1-2. 
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in  the  land  of  the  saints  accomplishes  a  wonderful 
change,  the  contrast  in  mien  and  physique  between 
the  recruits  and  the  older  settlers  being  very  strongly 
marked.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among  the  women. 
"  I  could  not  but  observe  in  those  bom  hereabouts,'' 
writes  an  English  traveller  in  I860,  'Hhe  noble,  reg- 
ular features,  the  lofty,  thoughtful  brow,  the  clear, 
transparent  complexion,  the  long,  silky  hair,  and, 
greatest  charm  of  all,  the  soft  smile  of  the  American 
woman  when  she  does  smile.  "^ 

Much  has  been  said  about  race  deterioration  aris- 

"Buripii'a  Ciiiy  qftht  SakUa,  278.  Burton  attributeB  thia  improveiiient  in 
tho  noe  to  dimate.  In  amnsing  coDtnat  with  Barton's  reniarks  are  thoee  of 
Snrgeon  Bartholow,  who  in  his  sanitary  report  says:  'It  is  a  corioas  fact  that 
Monnoniim  makes  its  impress  upon  the  countenance, . .  .an  expression  com- 
pounded  of  sensuality,  cunning,  suspicion,  and  a  smirking  self-conceits  The 
yellow,  spnken,  cadaverous  visage;  the  neenish  colored  eyes;  the  thick,  pro- 
tuberant lips;  the  low  forehead;  ihe  li^t  yellowish  hair;  and  the  lank,  an- 
gular person — constitute  an  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  new  race,  the 
production  of  polygamy,  as  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  women  of 
this  territory,  now  umatical  and  ignorant  soever,  recognize  their  wide  depart- 
ure from  the  normal  standard  in  ful  christian  countries,  and  from  tiie  degra- 
dation of  the  mother  follows  that  of  the  child.*  Sen,  Ex,  Doc,,  52,  36th 
Gong.  1st  Sees.,  302. 

The  City  of  the  StUntgy  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Cal^omia,  by 
SiehardF.  Bartcn,  London,  1861,  ranks  among  the  best  of  ^[entile  works  on 
Mormonism.  Less  philosophical  than  that  of  Gunnison,  it  is  equally  impar- 
tial, and  gives  many  details  as  to  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
Mormons  for  which  one  may  search  in  vain  elsewhere.  His  stay  in  S.  L.  City 
lasted  less  than  four  weeks  (from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  20,  1860),  excursions  being 
made  during  his  visit  to  points  of  interest  in  tne  neighborhood,  but  he  saw 
more  during  that  time  than  many  others  have  done  in  four  years.  Travelling 
in  company  with  Lieut  Dana  of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  and  procuring  introduc- 
tions to  Gov.  Gumming,  Brigham  Youns,  and  several  of  the  church  dietaries, 
he  had  every  opportunity  to  note  the  different  phases  of  Mormon  life.  The 
first  and  last  portions  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  his  travels  from  St  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  to  San  Francisco,  the  middle  chapters  only  relating  to  Utah.  In 
style  and  tone  the  writer  is  sketchy  and  interesting,  good-natured,  but  some- 
what disposed  to  regard  matters  in  their  ludicrous  aspect,  for  which  he  offers 
In  his  prefiMie  the  excuse — sic  me  naiura  fecit. 

A  VUU  to  Salt  Lake;  being  a  Journey  a^eroHs  the  Plains  and  a  Residence  in 
the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah,  by  William  ChandleM,  London,  1857,  is  the 
tiUe  of  a  less  entertaining  and  reliable  work.  As  Mr  Chandless  remarks  in 
his  preface,  even  at  that  date,  'fictions  enough  have  been  written  about  the 
Monnons;'  but  it  does  not  Appef^r  that  his  own  work  is  less  fictitious  than 
those  of  which  he  complains.  There  are  chapters  about  reli^OD,  government, 
setUements,  morals,  institutions,  and  some  that  appear  to  do  al^ut  nothing 
in  particular,  unless  it  be  Mr  Chandless.  Nevertheless,  items  of  interest  may 
be  gleaned  from  them,  as  the  author  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  counties  in 
1855,  and  travellers  in  those  parts  were  rare  at  this  pcrio<l.  After  informing 
us  where  he  slept,  and  where  he  dined,  and  what  he  had  for  dinner,  he  occa- 
sknally  finds  tmie  to  tell  us  something  about  the  condition  of  the  settle- 
uenta  through  which  he  journeyed. 
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ing  from   polygamous   anioDS.     It  has   nerer   been 
sb/ywn  that  pbvscal   development  suffers  from  the 

lygamoos  system,  especially  when  regulated  by  re- 
on,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mormons.  The  children 
of  saints  are  much  like  other  children.  In  the  streets 
of  the  d^ital^  however,  during  the  period  xmder  review, 
might  be  seen  yooths  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  some  of 
them  the  children  of  church  dignitaries,  whose  high- 
est ambition  was  satisfied  When  they  could  ride  through 
the  streets,  hallooing  and  shouting,  fimtastically  attired 
in  fringed  and  embroidered  buckibdn  leggings,  gaudily 
colored,  shirt,  and  slouched  hat,  and  with  the  ortho- 
dox revolver  and  bowie-knife  conspicuously  displayed.^ 
They  resembled  somewhat  the  cow-boy  of  the  pres- 
ent day;  but  their  presence  was  barely  felt  amid  this 
staid  and  order-loving  community,^  the  forwardness 
of  the  second  generation  of  the  saints  being  attributed, 
not  without  show  of  reason,  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  gentiles. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  numbered  in  1860 
about  14,000,^  the  visitor  should  attend  the  bowery 
or  tabernacle,  where  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  about  3,000  of  the  populace  assembled  on  Sun- 
day. The  men  appeared,  in  warm  weather,  without 
coats  and  with  open  vests,  but  always  in  decent  and 
cleanly  garb,  most  of  them  being  clad  in  gray  tweed, 
though  some  of  the  elders  and  dignitaries  wore  black 
broadcloth.^     The  women  wore  silks,  woollen  stuffs, 

*^Jenningi*  Mai.  Proar.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  3-4.  Mr  W.  Jminingi,  ez-^nnor 
of  8.  L.  Ci^,  who  supplied  me  with  the  above  MS.  in  ISSi,  nji  that  thk 
conrlltion  of  afialre  came  to  an  end  when  the  railroad  reached  Utah. 

^*  *  There  were  no  lamps  in  any  bat  Main  Street,  yet  the  dtj  is  aa  Mia  as 
8t  James  Square,  London.  There  are  perhans  not  more  than  25  or  85  oon- 
stables  or  policemen  in  the  whole  place.'  Buri<m*§  OUjf  qf  ike  SmbUM,  STX 
*  The  few  policemen  that  have  hoen  on  duty  daring  the  snininirr  were  &- 
charaed  on  Monday  last'  Deaerel  Xews,  Sept.  12,  l990. 

*^hi  1803  Brigham  stated  its  popolation  at  16,00a  AtkuUic  JfonlA/f  » Apr. 

1864,  p.  492;  Barton,  in  1860,  9,000.  CHy  </  the  SaiiUi,  284;  Bowka,  in 

1865,  25,000  to  30,000.  Otir  New  Wed,  227.    The  last  two  an  wide  of  tbi 
mark. 

^  Before  this  date  Brigham  attempted  to  lead  the  ^•MMm  ipjpfiihifl  In  a 
yellow  slouched  hat,  much  too  large  for  his  head,  green  firook-coat,  | 
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or  calicoes,  as  they  were  able  to  afford,  usually  of 
plain  pattern  and  dark  color,  though  a  few  were  dressed 
in  gaudy  attire,  and  with  a  little  faded  finery.**  The 
congregation  was  seated  on  long  rows  of  benches 
opposite  the  platform,  from  which  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  space  allotted  to  the  orchestra,  then  con- 
sisting of  a  violin  and  bass  viol,  vocal  music  being 
rendered  by  two  female  and  four  male  singers.  The 
oratory  was  somewhat  of  the  Boanerges  stamp,  and 
contained  much  round  abuse  of  the  gentiles;  but 
looking  at  the  audience,  which  consisted,  in  the  main, 
of  a  thriving,  contented,  and  industrious  class  of 
people,  light-hearted  and  ever  ready  to  laugh  at  the 
somewhat  broad  jokes  of  the  church  dignitaries,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  all  the  hard  things  spoken 
and  written  of  them  by  their  enemies.  Moreover, 
about  one  third  of  the  population  consisted  at  this 
date  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and  at  least 
two  fifths  were  foreigners  of  other  nationalities,  most 
of  them  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Norwegians.  They  were 
fair  types  of  their  race,  and  it  is  not  very  probable 

laige  and  loose,  and  white  socks  and  slippers.  11  is  fashion  was  followed  by 
•omo  of  the  elders.  Ward^H  Ilmlmnd  in  67a//,  34-5.  Burton  says  that  the 
prophet  was  dressed  in  gray  homespun,  and  woro  a  tall  stecplc-crowncd  hat,  as 
did  most  of  the  elders.  Describiii<r  ono  of  his  addresses,  ho  writes:  '  Biigliam 
Yonns  removed  his  hat,  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  tribune,  and  leaning 
tliffhtly  forward  npon  both  hands,  propped  on  the  green  baize  of  the  tribune, 
addressed  his  followers.  The  discourse  bo^au  slowl}',  word  crept  titubontly 
after  word,  and  tho  opening  phrases  were  hardly  audible;  but  as  the  orator 
warmed,  his  voice  rose  high  and  sonorous,  and  a  fluency  so  remarkable  suc- 
ceeded ^ter  and  hesitation,  that  although  tho  phenomenon  is  not  rare  in 
itrong  speakers,  the  latter  seemed  almost  to  have  been  a  work  of  art.  The 
manner  was  pleasing  and  animated,  and  the  matter  fluent,  impromptu,  and 
well  turned,  spoken  rather  than  preached;  if  it  had  a  fault,  it  was  rather 
rambling  and  disconnected. .  .The  gestures  were  easy  and  rounded,  not  with- 
out  a  certain  grace,  though  evidently  untaught;  one,  however,  must  bo  ex- 
cepted, namely  that  of  raising  the  forcfmgcr. .  .The  address  was  long.  God 
is  a  mechanic.     Mormonism  is  a  great  fact.     Religion  has  made  him,  tho 

rker,  the  happiest  of  men.  He  was  ready  to  dance  like  a  shaker.  At 
sentence  the  prophet,  who  is  a  good  mimic  and  has  mucli  of  the  old  New 
English  quaint  humor,  raised  his  right  arm,  and  gave,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  congrQgation,  a  droll  imitation  of  Anne  Leo's  followers.*  Clft/  of  the 
SahUs,  317. 

♦*  For  many  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  valley  tho  women  dressed  in 
homespun  linseys,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  wear.  At  ono  tune  Brigham, 
in  order  to  discourage  extravagance,  decreed  that  the  men  must  not  donee 
with  women  who  were  dressed  in  otlier  than  homespun  garments.  Jennings, 
Mai.  Progress,  MS.,  I. 
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that  they  had  so  qnicklT  changed  their  nadonal  char- 
acteristics as  abready  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Sach  was  Zion  in  I860,  and  such  its  popolation. 
Of  the  progress  and  condition  of  other  settlements 
established  soon  after  the  Mormon  occupation,  and 
the  foonding  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later.  Daring  the  thir- 
teen years  that  had  now  elapsed  ance  first  they  en- 
tered the  valley,  the  saints  had  poshed  forward  their 
colonies  in  all  abactions  almost  to  the  verge  of  their 
territory.  Especially  was  this  the  case  toward  the 
west,  where,  at  an  early  date,  they  came  into  antag- 
onism with  settlers  fix>m  Califomia.  In  1850  a  few 
persons  from  that  state  had  settled  in  Carson  valley 
for  trading  porposes,  the  migration  of  gold-seekers, 
some  of  whom  wintered  in  that  region,  being  then 
very  considerable.  Daring  the  following  year  several 
Mormons  entered  the  valley,  John  Reese,  who  arrived 
there  in  the  spring  with  thirteen  wagon-loads  of  pro- 
visions, building  the  first  house,  known  for  several 
years  as  the  Mormon  station,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Genoa.^  Reese  first  came  to  the  val- 
ley alone,  his  nearest  neighbor,  James  Feimimore, 
living  in  Gold  Cafion,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
in  a  '^  dug-out/'  or  hole  scooped  out  of  the  bank,  the 
front  part  covered  in  this  instance  with  rags  and 
strips  of  canvas,  the  man  beingthrifUess  and  a  dram- 
drinker.  He  was  nicknamed  Virginia,  and  after  him 
was  named  the  city  whence  more  bullion  has  been 
shipped  in  a  single  year  than  would  now  replace 
the  floating  capital  of  the  states  of  Califomia  and 
Nevada.** 

^ItsenredM  hotel  and  store,  and  was  a  two^tocy  log  bafldiBg,  fiOxSO 
ft.  Beem^a  Atomum  Stalion,  MS.;  Taylor's  Renu^  M& 

^  Beese  states  that  Virginia  had  a  flume  in  the  oallan  for  gnld  inrfiinf. 
and  that  Comstock,  who  came  to  Carson  Valley  In  I860,  boQ^t  him  oat^  tSs 
latter  living  bnt  a  short  time  afterward.  IcL,  6.  In  Jemmt^  Cktnom  Vm^ 
2«f,  MS.,  3,  it  is  related  that  Comstock  came  to  the  TaUey  in  the  antnom  of 
1856^  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  sheep,  bat  in  a  destitats  «<««»^*^ffff  In  1801 
Beese  was  engaged  in  farming  on  a  coosidenible  scale,  selling  his  pndmm 
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By  an  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  approved  Janu- 
ary 17,  1854,  the  limits  of  Carson  county  were  de- 
fined,''  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
for  it  a  probate  judge  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
onanize  the  county,  by  dividing  it  into  precincts, 
holding  an  election,  filling  the  various  offices,  and 
locating  the  county  seat.  The  choice  fell  on  Orson 
Hyde,  who  with  Judge  Styles,  the  United  States 
marshal,  and  an  escort  of  thirty-five  men,  reached 
the  settlement  of  John  Reese  in  June  1855,  other 
parties  of  Mormons  arriving  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Meanwhile  miners,  farmers,  and  herds- 
men m>m  California  and  the  Atlantic  states  had  set- 
tled in  the  valley  and  elsewhere  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  such  numbers  as  to  alarm 
the  Mormons,  who  now  desired  them  to  leave  the 
territory.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  some  pre- 
tended fears  of  a  resort  to  force.  The  gentiles  forti- 
fied themselves,  and  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude, 
and  for  two  weeks  the  opposing  forces  were  en- 
camped almost  within  sight  of  each  other,  but  with- 
out coming  to  blows.  News  of  the  disturbance  reached 
the  mining  camps  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  numbers  prepared  to  go  in  aid  of  their  comrades. 
The  aggressors  now  feared  that  they  would  be  them- 
selves expelled  from  the  country,  and  proposed  a 
truce,  unaer  which  all  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  lands. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  became  known  to  the 
authorities,  the  county  organization  was  repealed, 
the  probate  judge  recalled,  and  the  records,  which 
contiuned  several  criminal  indictments  of  a  serious 

wdtly  and  *t  high  prices  to  emignntB  who,  aa  he  says,  would  pay  almort 
any  iinoa  for  provinomi,  a  small  bnnch  of  turnips  selling  for  a  dollar.  Beese 
Ima  latsr  at  S.  L.  Ci^,  while  S.  A.  Kinsev,  his  former  partner  remained  at 
Ctanoa.  Vam  8idM  Utah  Dupercuioes,  ^.  Among  the  earliest  settlers 
mn  three  persons  named  Lee,  and  others  named  Gondie  and  Gibson.  JSarlf 
BkU  Cantm  Valley,  MS.,  1.  The  place  was  first  known  as  'the  Mormon 
nation,*  Genoa  beins  laid  oat  in  1856.  Id.,  3. 

^  It  was  boondea  on  the  north  by  Deseret  ca,  east  by  the  118th meridian* 
'   by  tha  boondary  line  of  Utah,  and  west  by  California.  Utah  AeU 
(ed.  1866),  261. 
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nature,*®  were  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City.  When 
news  arrived  of  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
the  Carson  Mormons  were  ordered,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  return  to  Zion  and  aid  in  its  defence,  though  a 
few  remained  in  the  valley.  In  1859  the  gentile 
inhabitants,  after  several  fruitless  appeals  to  con- 
gress, formally  declared  their  independence,*®  and  de- 
manded admission  as  a  territory.  Two  years  later 
the  request  was  granted,  and  the  territory  of  Nevada 
was  cut  off  from  Utah,  its  eastern  limit  being  fixed 
at  the  thirty-ninth  meridian,  but  extended  by  act  of 
1862  to  the  thirty-eighth,  and  by  act  of  1866  to  the 
thirty-seventh  meridian.  Reluctantly  the  Mormons 
relinquished  these  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

In  Eagle  and  Washoe  valleys  they  had  also  estab- 
lished small  settlements  in  1854  and  1855,  remaining 
until  recalled  in  1857,  at  which  latter  date,  as  will  be 
remembered,  the  colony  at  San  Bernardino  in  Cali- 
fornia was  also  abandoned.  During  the  Mormon 
occupation  the  county  of  San  Bernardino  was  cut  off 
from  that  of  Los  Angeles,  the  former  assuming  its 
proportion  of  the  liabilities.  A  city  was  built,  with 
substantial   dwellings,  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  sur- 

^A  letter  of  James  B.  Crane,  dated  Washington,  Jan.  17»  1850,  and  of 
which  copies  will  bo  found  in  Wttke*8  The  Mormon  Ptvphet,  31--5,  and  T^icbfr^B 
Aformonism^  226-9,  gives  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  Canon-valley  tronblet. 
The  letter,  which  is  somewhat  bitter  in  tone,  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
admission  of  Nevada  as  a  territory.  Life  and  property  were  aomewhat  in- 
secure in  Carson  valley  about  this  date,  and  vigilance  oommittees  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  See  iS^eic.  Union^  Aug.  23,  1857,  June  17,  22,  Jnly  2L 
Aug.  2,  Dec.  21,  1858,  Juno  1,  1859,  Sept  24,  1860.  On  the  14th  of  Jum, 
1858,  William  Thorington,  better  known  as  'Lucky  Bill,'  Lather  Olda, 
William  £dwards,  and  four  others  were  arrested  by  a  party  of  30  myn^  and 
tried  for  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  named  Godier,  at  Uoney  Lake.  Lncky 
Bill  was  hanged.  Olds  was  released  on  payment  of  $1,000  fine  and  promis- 
ing to  leave  the  valley  never  to  return,  and  Edwards  probably  escaped  by 
bribing  his  captors.  The  rest  were  released.  Van  Sickles*  Utcth  Defperadoe*, 
MS.;  PlacervUle  Tri-weekly  Register,  June  24,  1858;  Popular  TribumaU,  this 
series. 

^Tho  declaration  contains  a  number  of  charges  against  the  Iformoai^ 
which  will  be  found  in  Remy's  Jour,  to  O.  8.  L,  Uit]f^  493-4.  On  Xfay  ^ 
1856,  joint  resolutions  of  the  California  legislature  were  read  in  the  Xf,  SL 
senate,  setting  forth  that  a  largo  number  of  settlers  In  Ouaon  valley  l»*<i^  for 
good  reasons,  petitioned  congress  that  this  portion  of  Utah  be  nttaohgd  to 
California,  ana  had  asked  the  corporation  ox  the  California  legialators,  tlMt 
the  latter  body  acquiesced,  and  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  to  that  ~ 
Cong,  Globe,  1855-6,  1089. 
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rounded  with  thriving  farms  ;^  a  road  was  constructed 
as  far  as  the  timber  belt  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains^ each  man  working  incessantly  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  all  this  was  accomplished  without  incur- 
ring debt,  a  small  balance  remaining  in  the  county 
treasury  when  the  settlers  were  ordered  by  Brigham 
to  Salt  Lake  City." 

Of  Elder  Samuel  Brannan's  party  which  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  mention  is  made  in  connection  with  my  His- 
tory of  Califomia.^  During  this  year,  a  settlement 
named  New  Hope  was  founded  by  a  portion  of  the 
company  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  River, 
near  its  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin,  but  was  aban- 
doned when  news  was  received  that  the  brethren  had 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Most  of  the  Mormons  still  remained,  however,  in  Cali- 
fornia, betaking  themselves  to  farming  and  lumbering 
until  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery,  when  they  gath- 
ered at  the  mines  on  Mormon  Island.  Between  1848 
and  1850  about  a  hundred  and  forty  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Utah;  the  remainder  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  gentiles,  and  most  of  them,  among  whom 
was  their  leader,  apostatized,  though  a  few  afterward 
joined  the  Mormon  communities  at  San  Bernardino 
and  in  Arizona.'^ 

***  Elder  Rich,  who  arriyed  at  S.  L.  City  from  San  Bernardino  in  April 
1852,  reported  1,800  acres  in  grain,  and  al>out  1,000  in  vegetables.  Deseret 
Kew$,  May  1,  1852. 

^^  Shepherd's  Colonizing  of  San  Bernardino,  MS.  See  also  letter  of  Amasa 
Lyman,  in  Millennial  Star,  xiv.  491-2;  and  extract  from  N,  Y,  Herald,  in 
/A,  XV.  61;  Richard^  Hist.  InddenU  qf  Utah,  MS.,  23;  S,  F,  Herald,  Aug. 
2I9 1852;  Hughes,  in  Hastings'  Or.  and  Cal.,  OC;  Utah  Scraps,  11. 

"  VoL  v.,  544-^.    On  pp.  543-4  (note  35)  is  a  list  of  tlio  members. 

**  Frisbie  states  that  after  the  gold  discovery  the  Mormons,  many  of  whom 
had  now  become  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  tithes,  whereupon  Brannan  appealed 
to  their  sense  of  duty,  but  finding  them  fixed  in  their  resolve,  frankly  told 
thorn  they  were  sensible,  and  hs^  been  damned  fools  for  paying  tithes  no 
long.  From  that  time  he  ceased  to  be  an  elder.  Jiem. ,  33-4.  1^  or  further 
detaila  as  to  Brannan's  party,  see  Glovtr's  Mormons  in  Cal.,  MS.,  passim; 
Larkin*s  Doc.,  MS.,  iv.  55;  Olvem,  Doc.,  MS.,  14-15;  Larkin^s  Off.  Corrcitp., 
MS.,  ii.  42;  MiUennial  Star,  ix.  39-40,  30C-7;  Time^  and  Sro^ous,  vi.,  ll'2C-7. 
Sntter  spoke  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  *  So  long  as  these  people  have 
been  employed  by  me,*  he  says,  *  they  liavo  behaved  very  mcII,  and  were  in- 
dostrious  and  faithfnl  laborers.*  Hutchiitga  Cal.  Mag.,  ii.  11)0.  In  Jan.  1847' 
HsR.  Utah.    38 
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"Within  the  territory  of  Utah  many  new  colonies 
were  estabHshed.  In  1853  the  first  settlement  was 
made  in  Summit  county  by  one  Samuel  Snider,  who 
built  a  number  of  sawmills  in  ParieyPark.  Iq  1861 
the  county  was  ot^anized,  and  soon  became  noted  fur 
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its  mineral  resources,  among  them  being  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  coal,  iron,  and  mica.     Its  coal-fields  first 

Brannan  hml  establiahcd  a  newnp&pcr  Btylod  tbe  Yrrha  Butna  Ca^fomia  Star, 
with  the  preftB,  type,  and  fixtures  brought  from  the  offic«  ot  The  PropM,  a 
Jiev  York.  It  was  continued  nntil  the  clone  of  IMS.  See  JfwI.  CaL.  r. 
552.  this  Beriei.  mchir<U  Bil-iioy.  0/  Utnh,  MS.,  12-13.  In  Feb.  1856  Geo. 
Q.  Cnnnon  commencad  tite  issue  in  San  Fraaciaco  of  ft  we«kly  paper  named 
the  tt'estrnt  SKm'tnnl.  Itwaa  discontinned  inSept  1S57,  when  the bnthna 
'Were  ie«aUetl  to  Utah,  Id.,li. 
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brought  it  into  prominence,  and  to  aid  in  their  develop- 
ment a  short  line  of  railroad  was  built,**  but  afterward 
dismantled  and  abandoned.  Coalville,  the  present 
county  seat,  was  first  settled  in  1859.*^  In  1858  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Kamas  was  occupied  as  a 

f  razing  ground  by  Thomas  Khoads,  and  was  then 
nown  as  Rhoads  Valley.  Two  years  later  a  few 
families  settled  there,  and  in  1862  a  ward  was  organ- 
ized, with  William  G.  Russell  as  presiding  elder.^ 

About  seven  miles  north-west  of  Kamas,  and  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Weber,  the  village  of  Peoa  was 
founded  in  1860  by  a  party  of  ten  settlers.*^^ 

In  1853  Fort  Bridger,  with  its  Mexican  grant  of 
thirty  square  miles  of  land,  on  which  stood  a  few 
cabins,  was  sold  for  $8,000  to  the  Mormons,*^  who 
during  the  following  year  expended  an  equal  sum  in 
improvements.  This  was  the  first  property  owned 
by  the  saints  in  Green  River  county.  At  Fort  Sup- 
ply, in  this  neighborhood,  a  settlement  was  formed 
about  the  same  time  by  John  Nebeker,  Isaac  Bullock, 
and  about  fifty  others  from  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  coun- 
ties. In  1862  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Wa- 
satch county,  south  of  Green  River  and  Summit  coun- 
ties, on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Wallsburg.^ 
Situated  for  the  most  part  at  an  elevation  of  about 
seven  thousand  feet,  with  a  heavy  snow-fall  and  pro- 
lific of  streams,  this  section  of  the  territory  was  and 
is  yet  mainly  used  for  stock-ranges,  though  in  the 

*«The  Sninmit  Gonnty  Bailroad. 

"  By  H.  B.  Wild,  A.  B.  William«,  W.  H.  Smith,  and  others.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  18C7.  Sloan's  Utah  Oazttieerj  1884,  149.  Summit  co.  was  so 
named  from  the  fact  that  it  included  the  summit  of  the  Wasatch  range. 
Richards'  Utah  Misc.,  MS.,  1. 

**  The  settlers  lived  in  a  fort  until  1870,  when  a  city  survey  was  made, 
and  they  moved  out  to  their  lots. 

*^  Hie  first  house  was  built  by  Henry  Bamum  and  Jacob  M.  Truman,  /d., 
150. 

^  The  deeds  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  church  officials  at  S.  L.  City. 
Trans,  Wyom.  Acad.  Sciences^  1882,  pp.  81-2.  Miles  Goodyear,  the  owner, 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Indian  chief  Walker.  Young^s  Early  £xper., 
MS.,  5. 

^Bv  Wm  Wall,  K  Garr,  and  Jas  Laird.  Sloan's  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  p. 
158.    Li  18(96  Wallsbarg  was  organized  as  a  ward. 
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north-western  portion  there  is  farming  land  of  good 
quality. 

Morgan  county,  west  of  Summit,  was  named  after 
Jedediah  ^lorgan  Grant,  who  with  Thomas  J.  Thur- 
ston and  others  first  occupied  it  in  the  spring  of  1S55. 
In  1862  it  was  organized,  the  county  seat,  Morgan 
City,  being  incorporated  six  years  later.  The  village 
of  Slilton  was  settled  by  Thurston  in  1856,  and  Enter- 
prise, which  together  with  Morgan  is  now  on  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in  1862. 

In  1856  a  party  of  six  brethren  settled  in  Cache 
Valley  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wellsville, 
Cache  county,  north  of  Weber,  being  organized  during 
the  following  year.  Except  toward  the  north,  the 
valley  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  which  the  snow 
lingers  late  into  autumn,  thus  affording  water  for  irri- 
gation throughout  the  year.  Though  the  first  at- 
tempt at  agriculture  resulted  in  failure  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  excellent  crops  were  after- 
ward raised,  and  soon  this  section  became  known  as 
the  granary  of  Utah.  Amid  the  ranges  are  vast  belts 
of  timber,  so  dense  that  there  are  places  where  the 
sunlight  never  penetrates,  and  where  the  foot  of  man 
has  never  trod.  Minerals  are  also  abundant,  though 
little  utilized  at  present.  During  the  year  1856  a  fort 
was  built  at  Wellsville,  the  site  of  the  town  being  laid 
out  in  1862,  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  families  were 
gathered  there.*'  Logan  City,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Wellsville,  and  the  capital  of  Cache  county,  was 
located  by  Peter  Maughan  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the 
spot  being  selected  on  account  of  its  rich  soil  and 
pasture,  and  the  ample  water  power  afforded  by  the 
Logan  River.     The  first  settlers  drew  lots  for  their 

*^  Cache  co.  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  certain  trappen  or  emigrantt 
cached  some  goods  there  as  they  passed  through;  WellsviUe  was  nained  for 
Gen.  Wells.  liichardH'  Utah  Mi>irtU.,  MS.,  4.  The  first  house  was  built  st 
Wellsville  hy  Peter  Maughan,  the  first  saw-mill  by  Ess!ss  £dwards,  Frandi 
Gimncll,  and  Wm  II.  Maughan,  and  the  fir»t  grist-mill  by  Dan.  Hill  &  Gol 
A  school-bouse,  which  sensed  also  for  meeting-house,  was  oonstmcted  is 
1857.    WUliam  //.  Maughan,  in  Utah  Sketches,  IdS.,  33. 
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land, ^  and  in  1860  the  site  was  surveyed,  the  city 
being  divided  into  four  wards  in  1861,  and  incorpo- 
rated five  years  later.  About  five  miles  to  the  west 
of  Wellsvillo  the  settlement  of  Mendon  was  com- 
menced in  1857,**  the  settlers  removing  to  Wellsville 
in  the  winter  of  1858-59  for  protection  against  Ind- 
ians, and  returning  the  following  year  in  greater  num- 
ber. The  first  buildings  were  of  logs,  with  roofs  and 
floors  of  mud,  timber  being  scarce  m  that  neighbor- 
hood.® 

In  1859  Seth  and  Robert  Langton,  Robert  and 
John  Thomley,  travelled  northward  from  Salt  Lake 
City  in  search  of  an  agricultural  site.  Arriving  at 
Summit  creek,  they  settled  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  present  town  of  Smithfield,  Cache  county.  In 
November  the  settlement  was  organized  as  a  ward, 
with  John  G.  Smith  as  bishop,  and  in  March  1860  a 
survey  was  begun.  A  few  weeks  later  troubles  arose 
with  the  Indians,®*  compelling  the  settlers  to  build 
and  take  refuge  in  a  fort,  in  which  they  remained 
until  late  in  the  following  year.  At  the  close  of  1861 
there  were  in  operation  a  lumber-mill,  a  molasses- 
mill,  and  a  tannery,"  and  the  town  had  then  been 
laid  out  in  its  present  form.  Other  settlements  in 
Cache  county  were  Hyde  Park,  five  miles  north  of 
Logan,  and  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and  north- 
em  railroad,  where,  in  1860,  sixteen  families  were 
gathered ;*®  Providence,  two  miles  south  of  Logan, 

^  The  first  honse  was  bnilt  by  W.  6.  Preston  and  John  and  Aaron  Thatcher. 
who  have  since  been  the  prominent  men  in  Cache  Valley.  Sloan^a  Wtah  Ckaet- 
teer^  1884,  p.  332.  Hezekiah,  the  father  of  the  Thatchers,  had  made  money  at 
the  mines  in  California,  and  was  then  esteemed  the  richest  man  in  Utah,  next 
to  Brigham.    In  1879  his  son  Moses  was  ordained  an  apostle. 

**The  first  settlers  were  Wm  Gardener  and  Alex,  and  Bobt  HilL  Walter 
PiMil,  in  Utah  Sketches,  41. 

**  The  first  stone  dwelling  was  began  in  1866  by  Jos.  Baker;  others  soon 
followed.  Id.,  41>2. 

**Caased  by  their  stealing  a  horse.  In  a  fight  which  ensned,  Ira  Merrill 
of  Smithfield  and  an  Indian  chief  were  killed.  Another  of  the  settlers  was 
wounded. 

^  In  1861  a  lumber-mill  was  completed, -and  in  1864  a  grist-mill.  Francis 
Sharp,  in  Id.,  117. 

**  At  this  date  they  lived  in  a  fort.  The  town  site  was  laid  out  in  1864. 
JUU  Daines,  in  Id.,  120. 
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where  the  first  settlers*'  took  up  their  abode  in  April 
1859;  Millvilley  two  miles  farther  south,  located  in 
June  I860;®  Paradise,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  valley,  containing  in  1861  about  thirty  inhabi- 
tants,*  and  Hyrum,  settled  in  1860  by  about  twenty 
families.'^ 

Thus  far  the  progress  of  Mormon  colonization  in 
the  north,  east,  and  west.  Toward  the  south,  the 
first  settlement  in  Beaver  county,  between  Millard 
and  Iron  counties,  dates  from  1856,  at  which  time 
Simeon  F.  Howd,  James  P.  Anderson,  and  Wilson 
G.  Mowers  arrived  in  Beaver  Valley,  commenced  to 
build  a  log  cabin,  and  made  preparations  for  farming 
and  stock-raising.  Soon  afterward  they  were  joined 
by  others,  making  in  all  some  thirty  or  forty  families, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1858  the  site  of  Beaver  City 
was  laid  out/^  The  appearance  of  the  valley  was 
not  inviting.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet, 
frosty  and  barren,  its  surface  covered  in  parts  with 
sage-brush  and  its  soil  everywhere  impr^nated  with 
alkali,  it  was  at  first  considered  unfit  for  occupation. 
Its  main  attraction  was  the  volume  of  water  afforded 
by  Beaver  River,  which  courses  through  the  val- 
ley from  east  to  west^  its  source  being  at  an  alti- 

'^  Ira  Rich,  John  F.  Maddiaan,  and  five  others.  8loan*9  Utdk  ChtaeUter. 
1884,  p.  128. 

^  By  Ezra  T.  Benson,  P.  Maaghan,  and  several  others.  George  O.  PitkiBt 
the  present  bishop,  was  appointed  March  12,  1862.  Ibid. 

^  A.  M.  Montierth  from  Box  Elder  co.  was  the  first  setUer  in  Fandiae. 
H.  C.  Jackson  built  the  first  saw-mill  in  1860,  and  the  first  grist-miU  in  1864, 
in  which  latter  year  the  town  site  w^  laid  oat  under  the  directiQia  of  Eira  T. 
Benson.  A  loff  meeting-house  was  built  in  1861.  In  1868  the  aettlement 
was  removed  three  miles  farther  to  the  north,  for  better  protectioQ  ^p^inmk 
Indians.  Orson  Smith,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  1-2. 

^^  Those  of  Alva  Benson,  Ira  Allen,  and  others.  It  is  related  that  the  aet- 
tlers  brought  the  waters  of  Little  Bear  River  to  their  farms  in  21  working-days, 
bv  means  of  a  canal  eight  feet  wide,  which  afterward  furnished  the  water  sap- 
ply  of  Hyrum.  While  at  this  work  many  of  them  lived  on  bread  and  water, 
and  their  tools  consisted  only  of  a  few  old  shovels  and  spades.  Soom  of  them 
dwelt  for  several  years  in  holes  or  cellars  dug  in  the  ground. 

^^  In  the  winter  of  1S5G-7  the  first  log  school-house  was  boilt,  bat  gsvs 
place  in  1862  to  a  brick  buildinff  known  as  the  Beaver  Institute,  In  1867,  also, 
the  first  saw-mill  was  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  oo5perativi 
woollen- mills.  Jaa  H.  G lines,  in  Utah  Sketdtes,  MS.,  18.  BeaTer  aty  and 
CO.  were  so  named  from  the  beaver  dams  found  there.  Ekkards*  Utah  Ififc.* 
MS.,  7. 
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tude  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet.  Within  recent 
years,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  district  has 
proved  itself  rich  in  minerals.  Next  in  importance 
to  Beaver  City,  and  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
west, was  Minersville,  first  settled  in  1859,  with  J.  H. 
RolUns  as  bishop  of  the  ward. 

The  principal  settlement  in  Kane  county,  which  lay 
south  of  Iron  and  east  of  Washington  county,  and  at 
one  time  included  a  portion  of  the  latter,  was  Virgin 
City,  founded  in  1858,  on  the  upper  Virgin  River.^* 
Its  site  is  in  a  valley  about  seven  miles  in  width, 
and  enclosed  by  mountains,  their  foothills,  seamed 
and  broken  by  the  rains,^leaving  but  a  narrow  mar- 
gin for  cultivation  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  cotton-woods  and  an 
undergrowth  of  sage  and  rabbit  brush.  Five  or  six 
miles  west  of  Virgin  City  was  the  town  of  Toquer- 
ville,  established  m  1&58  by  several  families  from 
Cedar  City.^ 

In  1854  Jacob  Hamblin  and  two  others  were  sent 
as  missionaries  to  the  Lamanites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  rivers  in  Washington  county, 
with  orders  to  establish  a  settlement  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. They  found  the  Indians  peaceably  disposed, 
and  in  a  measure  civilized,  many  of  them  being  en- 
gaged in  planting  com,  wheat,  and  squashes,  but  de- 
pending mainly  for  bread  on  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses.^* 

^The  dty  was  laid  oat  by  Kephi  Johnson  and  others.  The  first  school 
was  organized  in  1860,  and  the  first  meetins-house  built  in  1861.  John  Parker, 
in  Id.f  8.  Kane  co.  was  so  named  after  Col  Thos  L.  Kane.  Richard^  Utah 
Mite.,  MS.,  7. 

^  Among  them  waa  the  family  of  Phillip  Klingensmith,  of  Moontain- 
Meadows  fame.  John  Steele,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  9.  Mr  Steele  went  to 
Boathem  Utah  in  1850,  in  company  with  Geo.  A.  Smith. 

T«  On  account  of  the  warm  climate,  it  was  supposed  that  cotton  might  be 
xmiaed  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara.  About  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1855,  yielding  enough  to  prcKluce  30  yards  of  cloth. 
The  ginning  and  spinning  were  done  by  hand,  and  the  weaving  on  a  treadle- 
loom.  James  0.  Bleak,  in  Utah  Sketches^  MS. ,  69.  In  1857, 30  lbs  were  planted, 
but  the  crop  was  a  failure,  the  seed  being  bad.  In  1858-9  other  experiments 
were  made,  the  cotton  raised  the  first  year  costing  $3.40  per  tb. ,  and  the  second 
year  f  1.90.  The  industry  was  found  to  be  unprofitable.  /</.,  70-1;  Jennings* 
Mai.  Progress  of  Utah,  MS.,  1.  The  attempt  was  made  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing in  the  territory  all  that  was  needed  for  its  population.  HaarriaonCs  Crit* 
Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  25. 
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In  1857  other  missioDaries  joined  the  party,  together 
with  a  number  of  families  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
in  May  of  this  year  a  settlement  was  formed,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Washington. 

In  October  1861  three  hundred  of  the  saints,  under 
the  direction  of  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  this  district,  and  build  a  city,  to 
be  named  St  George,  near  the  junction  of  the  Virgin 
and  Santa  Clara  rivers  in  Washington  county.  In  Jan- 
uary 1862  a  site  was  selected  and  surveyed,  the  city  in- 
corporated,"* though  yet  unbuilt,  and  the  people  took 
Possession  of  their  lots.  Before  doing  so  it  was  decided 
y  unanimous  vote  that  the  first  building  erected  should 
be  a  social  hall,  to  be  used  for  educational  and  other  pur- 
poses/* In  September  Brigham  visited  the  settlers, 
and  advised  them  to  build,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  substan- 
tial, commodious,  and  well-finished  meeting-house,  or 
tabernacle,  large  enough  to  seat  at  least  two  thousand 
persons,  and  one  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  their 
city  and  a  credit  to  their  enterprise.  The  foundation 
stones  were  laid  on  the  1st  of  June,  1873,  the  prophet's 
birthday,  and  the  building  completed  eight  years  later, 
at  a  cost  of  $110,000.  Before  its  settlement,  the  val- 
ley of  St  George  presented  a  barren  appearance,  its 
surface  being  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  salts, 
even  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 
showing  large  strips  of  alkaline  soil.  Its  climate  was 
mild,  and,  with  irrigation,  crops  of  many  kinds  could 
be  raised ;  but  water  was  scarce,  an  artesian  well  sunk 
in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  being  abandoned  as  a  fail- 
ure, after  attaining  a  depth  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet.''^     Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  city  be- 

'^By  act  approved  Jan.  17,  1802.  See  Utah  Ada  Leffid,  (ed.  1806),  nk 
166-7.  It  was  named  St  George  after  Pres.  Geo.  A.  Smith.  Eickarda^  Utah 
Misc.^  MS.,  4. 

^^The  foundation  stone  was  laid  March  22,  1862,  and  when  competed,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  ^,000,  it  was  named  St  Geoiige  HalL  Jamea  G.  Bleak,  in 
Utah  Shtches,  MS.,  73-4. 

^'  The  people  fanned  on  the  joint  encloemv  system,  the  firrt  enclosed  field, 
named  the  St  George,  being  irrigated  by  the  *  Virgin  ditch,'  the  ooct  of  irhich 
between  Dec  1861  and  Aug.  18^3  was  f26,611.G9.  /d,  70. 
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came  the  county  seat  of  Washington,  and  is  to-day  the 
leading  town  in  southern  Utah  J® 

Of  the  counties  organized  between  1850  and  1852, 
and  the  settlements  founded  therein  up  to  the  latter 
date,  mention  has  already  been  made/^  During  the 
next  decade  many  small  villages  and  towns  were  lo- 
cated in  the  older  counties,®^  and  I  shall  describe  later 

^'  other  setilementB  in  Washington  co.  were  Santa  Clara,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  about  five  miles  north-west  of  St  George,  settled  in  1853  by 
Jacob  Hamblin  and  a  company  of  missionaries;  Gonlock,  founded  by  W.  Ham- 
blin  on  the  Santa  Clara,  in  1857 ;  Price,  occupied  in  1858  as  a  cotton  plantation, 
•nbmerged  by  the  flood  of  1861,  and  reoccupied  for  general  farminf^  purposes 
in  1863;  Hamsborg,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  St  (^rge,  settled  m  1860  by 
Moses  Harris  and  13  others;  Duncan's  Retreat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Vir- 
nn,  first  settled  in  1861  by  Chapman  Duncan,  who  abandoned  it,  and  reset- 
tled by  William  Theobald  and  six  others;  and  Shoensburg,  also  on  the  Virgin, 
located  in  Jan.  1862,  by  Oliver  De  Mill  and  others.  Sloan't  Utah  OcaetUer; 
1884,  161-2.  In  this  and  other  counties,  settled  between  1852  and  1862, 
were  numerous  small  settlements,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

^*See  chaps  xiiL  and  xviL,  this  voL 

*"In  1852  Call's  Fort,  in  Box  Elder  co.,  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and 
Korthem  railway,  was  built  by  Anson  Call  and  two  others.  In  1883  it  con- 
tained about  35  families.  Deseret,  near  the  centre  of  Millard  co. ,  now  having 
a  station  on  the  Utah  Central,  was  founded  in  1858,  abandoned  in  1867»  and 
reoccupied  in  1875  by  J.  S.  Black  and  others.  Scipio,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  same  county  was  settled  in  March  1860  by  T.  F.  Robins  and  six 
others.  Cirdeville,  in  what  is  now  Piute  ca,  was  settled  about  the  same 
time,  several  previous  attempts  having  failed,  on  account  of  trouble  with  Ind- 
ians. In  the  same  year,  also,  Fort  Gunnison  was  founded  in  the  south-western 
part  of  San  Pete  co.  In  1861  it  was  organized  as  a  ward,  with  Jacob  Kudger- 
son  as  bishop.  About  30  miles  to  the  north  was  Moroni,  so  called  alter 
the  prophet  of  that  name  in  the  book  of  Mormon,  located  in  March  1859  by 
O.  W.  Bradley  and  others,  and  incorporated  in  1866.  Fairview,  farther  to 
tiie  north,  and  first  known  as  North  Beud,  was  founded  in  the  winter  of  1859 
-60  by  James  N.  Jones  and  others,  and  was  incorporated  in  1872.  Wales, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  San  Pete  railway,  was  first  settled  in  1857  by  John 
E.  HeeB  and  others,  Rees beiuf^  bishopof  the  ward  in  1883;  Fayette,  on  tho  west 
bank  of  the  Sevier,  but  still  m  San  rete  co.,  in  1861,  by  James  Bartholomew 
and  four  others,  Bartholomew  being  now  ward  bishop.  In  Tooele  co. ,  St  John 
was  founded  in  1858  by  Luke  Johnson,  and  Lake  View  in  1860  by  Orson  Pratt, 
George  Marshall,  Moses  Martin,  and  four  others,  Martin  being  the  present 
bishop.  In  Utah  co.,  Spanish  Fork,  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  rail- 
road, was  incorporated  in  1855;  Salem,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Payson,  and 
first  known  as  Fond  Town,  was  founded  in  1856  by  Robt  Durfee  and  six  others; 
and  Groshen,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  in  the  same  year  by 
Phineas  Cook  and  a  few  others.  The  present  site  of  Goshen  was  located  in 
1809  by  Brigham,  a  few  miles  south  of  tne  old  settlement.  In  Weber  county. 
Plain  City  was  located  in  March  1859  on  the  Weber  Biver,  about  nine  miles 
north-west  of  Ogden,  by  J.  Spiers  and  a  few  others;  West  Weber,  a  little 
farther  south,  about  the  same  date,  by  Wm  McFarland  and  14  others;  Eden, 
ten  miles  noxth-east  of  O^den,  in  1860,  by  John  Beddle  and  Joseph  Grover; 
and  Huntsville,  twelve  miles  east  of  Ogdcn,  in  the  same  year,  by  JefTcrson 
Hunt  and  others.  Taylor*8  Hem.,  MS.;  Woodruff's  Journal,  MS.;  Hist,  B, 
Young,  MS.;  Sloan's  Utah  Oazettetr,  1884, 122-65;  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim; 
Hand-Book  of  R^trtnu,  71-8.  In  July  1855  a  settlement  was  founded  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Grand  River,  in  the  £lk  Mountain  region,  by  Alfred  N. 
Billings.  Biehards'  IneidenU  in  UtaJi  Hist.,  MS.,  80. 
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those  that  afterward  attained  prominence.  They  dif- 
fered bat  little  in  outward  appearance  from  the  pio- 
neer settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  one  particular.  Throughout  the  entire  ter- 
ritory,  there  was  rarely  to  be  seen,  except  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  store  or  a  mechanic  s  sign,  traffic  being  carried 
on  from  house  to  house,  and  the  few  extraneous  wants 
of  the  settlers  being  mainly  supplied  by  peddlers." 

^  Am^Tig  other  works  consalted  in  this  chapter  are  the  Bomie  from  Zlier^ 
^OfA  to  Oreai  Salt  LaktVaOey:  lauMratedwith  8Utl  EmgrwDiugM  ami  Wood-aU* 
from  SkeUhea  made  by  Frederick  Piercff,  together  wi/A  a  Geographical  amd  Ili^ 
torieal  Detcnplkmof  Ulak^and  a  MapofiheOveriamdRomteMtoihai  TerriL^rjf 
from  the  Missouri  River.  Also  an  AntheMtic  History  </the  Latter-tkiy  Saiatt^ 
Emigration  Jrom  Europe  from  (he  Commeneememt  vp  to  the  Close  of  ISSS,  witk 
Statistics.  Edited  by  James  Limforth.  Liverpool  and  London,  18^  Though 
this  book  was  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  reTiew  of  the 
Utter-day  saints'  emigration  from  Liverpool  to  Salt  Lake  City,  together  mith 
statistics  to  date,  it  contains  mnch  historical  and  statistical  information  on 
other  subjects,  drawn,  as  the  editor  says,  '  from  soorces  far  and  wide.*  Mr 
Linforth  acknowledges  that  he  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  missionaries,  whose 
position  and  acquaintance  with  affiurs  gave  him  access  to  many  valuable 
documents.  In  chap,  xvii.,  we  6nd  a  description  of  Kauvoo,  of  the  Carthage- 
jail  tragedy,  the  persecutions  in  Minouri  and  Illinois,  and  many  details  con- 
cerning the  life  of  the  prophet.  In  chaps  xzL>zziL  is  an  account  of  the 
territory  aod  its  settlements,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the  saints.  In 
the  last  chapters  are  brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  leading  elders.  All  of 
this  information  is  contained  in  notes,  the  text  merely  relating  the  travels  of 
the  artists  by  whom  the  sketches  were  made.  The  engravings  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and  among  them  are  portraits  of  several  church  dignitaries. 

A  Journey  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  bff  Jutes  Remy  and  Julius  Brenchley^ 
M,  A,:  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History,  Rdigion,  and  Customs  qf  the  Mormons^ 
and  an  introduction  on  the  Religious  Movement  in  the  United  States^  by  Jules 
Remy.  2  vols.  London,  1861.  In  addition  to  incidents  of  travel  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  visited,  we  have  in  these  volumes  a  sketch  of  Mor- 
mon history  to  1859,  together  with  chapters  on  the  Mormon  church  and 
hierarchy,  polygamv,  education,  and  propagandism.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  the  standard  gentile  authority  on  Mormonism,  and  is  freely  quoted 
by  other  writers,  though  greatly  inferior  to  Burton's  work  published  two 
years  later.  '  The  greater  part  of  the  matter,'  reoiarks  the  author,  '  was 
written  from  day  to  day,  often  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  slopes  or  the  crests 
of  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  deserts,  among  the  occupations  and  frequently 
the  perils  which  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  so  Ions  a  journey.' 
Ilcnco  Mr  Rcmv  lays  no  claim  to  literary  finish,  a  defect  which  ne  hopes  may 
\)0  atoned  for  by  superior  accuracy.  Though  there  are  many  interesting 
passages  and  some  interesting  chapters,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  might 
Lave  Baid  twice  as  much  in  half  the  space. 

The  Husband  in  Utah;  or  Sights  and  Scenes  among  the  Mormons:  With 
Remarks  on  their  Moral  and  Social  Economy,  by  Austin  N.  Ward.  Edited 
by  Maria  Ward.  New  York,  1857.  Here  and  there  in  this  work  will  bs 
{(jiind  some  interesting  sketches  of  Mormon  life  aa  Mrs  Ward  observed  it  in 
]8r)5.  Among  them  are  descriptions  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of 
the  MonnouB,  the  stores,  manufactures,  streets,  street  scenes,  costumes,  the 
theatre,  the  tabernacle.  In  stylo  the  work  is  sketchy  and  entertaining,  and 
written  in  more  friendly  mood  than  could  be  expected  from  one  who,  ai 
Mrs  Ward  declares,  '  escaped  from  Mormondom«'    At  the  end  of  the  work  if 
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Nevertheless  the  traveller  who  might  chance  to  visit 
any  of  the  larger  settlements  in  1862  could  purchase, 
at  reasonable  rates,  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
could  perhaps  supply  himself  with  luxuries,  provided 
he  were  willing  to  pay  from  three  to  five  fold  their 
value.  Though  there  was  no  indication  that  trade  in 
its  ordinary  sense  existed  among  these  communities, 
and  one  might  search  in  vain  for  a  hotel,  or  even  for 
a  bath-house  or  a  barber's  shop,  most  of  the  ordinary 
crafts  were  represented,  and  all  that  was  needful  could 
be  obtained  for  money. 

*  Joseph's  Smith's  revelation  on  polvf;siny,'  and  several  discourses  by  leading 
eklers.  Another  edition  was  issaed  m  1863,  under  title  of  MaU  L\fe  among 
tkeManmmt, 
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Oonsaroft  Dawsov%  GAXXJumr— Utah  Rsvcsid 
Pamugk  or  A  Bill  AfiAdsr  Poltgaxt — ^MxAaussi* 

— ^AntZTAL  OV  GOTXSSOK  HAXDCia — DbPLTIS  BSTWncr  **»*'^»'**  A99 
THX  FeDKBAL  OmCLLLS — AXMXTAL  OV  THB  CAUfOBSIA  V  OLrSTBBS— ▲ 

Falu  Alaxm—Tkz  MoBXom  Tboctttb    Gotojom  Dorr  asd  Dvb- 
K£]ft— Thk  Lnms  ov  Utah  Cckzailkd — GkLinuTiov  ov 
8ico90  LrArGCKATUMi^THB  Bbabbvuld  A2n>  BoKswur  1 
LiDiAX  OumMAXB — ^Thk  Batilb  or  Bbax 

Utah— TxsATiKS  with  Isdiav  Totbi    Tt  Udteah  Tait 


The  first  appointments  made  by  President  Lincoln 
for  the  territory  of  Utah  were  John  W.  Dawson 
as  governor,^  John  F.  Kinney  as  chief  justice,  R.  P. 
Flenniken  and  J.  R.  Crosby  associate  judges,  Frank 
Fuller  secretary,  and  James  Duane  Doty  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  the  governor  was  accused  of  making  improper 
advances  to  one  of  the  Mormon  women,  and  on  new- 
year's  eve  of  1861  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  from 
Zion,  being  waylaid  at  Mountain  Dell  on  his  return 
journey  and  soundly  beaten  by  a  party  of  sainta' 

1  After  Cuinroing*8  departure,  Secretary  Wooton  became  acting  soremor, 
Ixiit  re«ifmcd  bb  soon  as  the  ■oathem  ■eoewion  was  aonoonced.  Semhomm^i 
Jiorkif  Mountain  SainU,  445,  591. 

*  in  Waile's  The  Momum  Prophet^  76;  BtadXet  lAft  inUiah^  201 ;  Stenkmm't 
Jtoc.kif  MaujUain  Saints,  592,  it  is  stated  that  Dawson  was  entrapped  into  Uus 
aflair;  in  Tucker's  Mormonism,  239;  TuUidge*s  Hist.  8,  L.  Ciiw,  249;  IkaerH 
yews,  Jan.  1,  1862,  that  it  was  of  his  own  seeking.  In  Id.^  Jan.  14th«  is  a 
letter  from  Dawson  to  the  editor  of  the  Deserei  New$^  dated  Bear  Bi?«r 
Station,  Utah  Terr.,  wherein  the  governor  states  that  he  was  badlj  woondcd 
in  the  head  and  kicked  in  the  chest  and  loins.  A  copy  of  his  first  «id  otlj 
message  to  the  legislature  will  be  foond  in  Utah  Jomr.  Lm$L,  lS61-%  12-21 
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A  month  later  the  associate  judges  also  left  the  ter- 
ritory, Thomas  J.  Drake  and  Charles  B.  Waite,  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead,  with  Stephen  S.  Harding  as 
governor,  arriving  in  July.  Meanwhile  the  secretary, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  became  the  chief  magistrate.* 

Now  came  an  opportunity  for  Brigham  to  put  forth 
once  more  the  claim  which  he  had  several  times  as- 
serted: "I  am  and  will  be  governor."  At  this  period 
another  effort  was  being  made  to  obtain  admission  as 
a  state,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1862,  the  legisla- 
ture being  then  in  session,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which,  styling  himself  governor-elect,  Brigham 
convened  the  general  assembly  and  ordered  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  to  congress.*  Soon  afterward  he 
telegraphed  to  Washington  that  no  assistance  was 
needed  in  subduing  the  Indians,  who,  as  will  presently 
appear,  were  somewhat  troublesome  at  this  date;  for 
"the  militia  were  ready  and  able,  as  they  had  ever 
been,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  were  able  and  willing 
to  protect  the  mail  line  if  called  upon  to  do  so." 
Fuller  meekly  indorsed  this  statement,  and  was  au- 
thorized by  the  war  department  to  call  out  ninety 
men  for  three  months'  service  between  forts  Bridger 
and  Laramie.  General  Wells  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  party,  and  in  three  days  it  was  ready 
to  march. 

The  choice  for  senators  fell  on  William  H.  Hooper 
and  George  Q.  Cannon.  The  former  had  been  elected 
delegate  in  1859,  when  he  obtained  a  partial  settle- 
ment of  the  outstanding  claims  of  the  territory,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  expenses  for  the  Indian  war 
of  1850,  and  for  the  sessions  of  the  assembly  under 

*  For  the  second  time,  as  he  arrived  before  Oov.  Dawson,  and  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Wooton  filled  the  vacancy.  In  Utah  Jour.  Legvd.y  1861-2,  is  a 
Joint  resolntion  approving  his  first  administration,  which  was,  however,  in 
fact  a  nullity.  A  aav  or  two  before  Gumming  left  the  territory  Stenhoiise 
asked  him,  •  How  will  Wooton  get  along  ? '  •  Get  along  ?  *  he  replied;  *  well 
enough,  if  he  will  do  nothing.*  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  445,  note.  Some 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  representative  conditional  upon  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  sUte.  Hcurriaon's  Crit.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  29. 

*  A  oopj  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Dtaeret  News,  March  19,  1862. 
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the  provisional  government.  He  was  at  oace  de- 
i^patched  to  Washington,  with  a  memorial  and  consti- 
tation  of  the  inchoate  state  of  Deseret,  and  Cannon^ 
who  was  then  in  England,  was  instructed  to  join 
him  without  delay.  The  two  elders  labored  diligently 
in  their  caose,  bat  failed  of  snccess.'  It  was  claimed, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons,  that  they  won 
the  respect  of  congress  by  accepting  their  defeat  and 
adhering  to  the  miion  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed 
throughout  Europe  that  the  war  would  result  in  favor 
of  the  soath,  and  when  the  sympathies  of  England 
and  France  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  southern 
states.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  saints 
throughout  this  struggle,  and  especially  the  tone 
of  their  church  organ,  the  Datnt  News^  were  not 
adverse  to  the  union  cause.  On  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing the  surrender  at  Appomattox  their  prophet  fore- 
told in  the  tabernacle  that  there  would  be  yet  four 
years  of  civil  war. 

Though  the  saints  may  have  had  some  few  friends 
in  congress  at  this  time,  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  who  were  constantly 
working  against  their  interests.  In  April  1862  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont 
*'to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  disapprove  and  annul  certain  acts  of 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Utah."  The  objection- 
able acts  referred  to  included  all  those  which  tended 
to  establish  or  support  polygamy,  and  especially  an 


'  It  wcrald  appear  that  the  Monnona  hoped  to  aoooeed  on  tiiia 
In  a  letter  to  Cannon,  dated  Dec.  16,  1860,  Hooper  writes:  '  I  think  three- 
quarters  of  the  repabUcans  of  the  honse  would  vote  for  our  admisrioiL'  Fbr 
copies  of  the  memorial  and  constitution,  see  //ones  Mite,  2>oe.,  78^  97th 
(.'ong.  2d  Sees. ;  Deseret  Xewt,  Jan.  29, 1862.  They  were  referred  to  the  oom- 
mittee  on  territories.  In  the  Millennial  Star^  tktf,  241-^  257-41,  U  a  ajnop- 
sis  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  oonstitatioD  and  state  gOTcnmienl 
See  also  DeserH  Newn,  Jan.  22,  1862;  Sac,  Union,  FeK  14,  17,  ll02L  Meet- 
ings in  favor  of  this  measure  were  held  at  Provo,  fiMitaitniw  (a  naall  aetUe- 
mcnt  in  Utah  co.),  Spanish  Fork,  GrantsviUe,  and  Tooele^  for  an  aooonnt  of 
which,  see  Id. ,  Jan.  15, 1862.  Prominent  amons  those  who  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  was  Judge  Cradlebaagh,  afterwara  repreeentative  from  Neradsi 
whose  speech  in  the  house,  on  Feb.  7,  1863,  has  alnady  been  mcntioiied. 
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ordinance  incoiyorating  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  passed  in  1851,  and  reenacted  in 
1855,  whereby  all  members  of  the  church  were  in- 
cluded in  the  body  corporate,  trustees  being  appointed 
to  control  the  church  property,  and  the  church  em- 
powered to  make  laws  with  regard  to  marriage.*  It 
was  further  provided  by  the  same  act  of  congress 
that  no  corporation  or  association  for  religious  pur- 
poses shoula  hold  real  estate  in  any  of  the  territories 
of  a  greater  value  than  $50,000.^ 

In  other  respects  the  proceedings  of  the  Utah  leg- 
islature at  this  period  and  for  many  years  afterward 
contained  few  objectionable  features,  most  of  them 
relating  to  municipal  affairs,  as  did  those  of  previous 
sessions.  In  1854  and  1855  acts  were  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  canals  between  Utah 
Lake,  Big  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Great  Salt  Lake.^ 

*  And  regnlatioDB  as  to  solemnities,  sacraments,  ceremonies,  consecrations, 
endowment^  tithings,  fellowship,  and  all  matters  relating  to  '  the  religious 
duties  of  man  to  his  maker.'  UUih  Acts  Legittl.  (ed.  1855),  104. 

^A  copy  of  the  act  will  be  found  in  Cong,  Globe,  1861-2,  api>.  385. 
In  1855  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  ana  in  the 
debates  which  ensued  Morrill  took  an  active  part.  It  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  See  Cong.  Olobe,  1855-6,  pp.  895,  1491,  1501.  In 
1859  a  bill  passed  the  representatives.  Id,,  1859-60,  pp.  1559.  For  other 
measures  and  discussions  in  congress  between  1853  and  1862,  relating  to 
roads,  surveys,  mails,  appropriations,  boundaries,  public  buildings,  Indian 
troubles  and  other  matters,  see  Cong,  Olobe,  1853^4,  pp.  286,  1437,  1440, 
1472, 1621, 1701,  2236-9,  passim;  Id,,  1854-5,  pp.  5,  341, 540,  passim;  1855-6, 
pp.  19,  39,  1451-2,  1473,  1491,  1495,  1497;  1856-7,  pp.  284,  392,  408.  418, 
608;  1857-8,  pp.  553,  664,  572-3,  passim;  1858-9,  pp.  119,  335, 341,  658,  1066; 
185»-60.  pp.  187-98,  474,  486,  500;  1860-1,  pp.  S2B,  336,  840,  1132,  1159, 
1105, 1197, 1288,  1302;  Sen,  Jour,,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  1003;  Id,,  33d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  574-5;  34th  Cong.,  2d  Seas.,  943;  34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  63;  35th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  450,  590,  660;  36th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  1041,  1045-6;  37th  Cong.,  2d 
Seas.,  1161;//.  .Amr.,  33d Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1563;  M,  33d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  723; 
84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1837;  34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  376;  35th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1325,  1366;  35th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  323,  745,  759,  761;  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1410,  1455-6;  36th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  580;  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1271,  1318-19. 
In  H,  Mite,  Doc,  100,  35th  Cone.,  1st  Sess.,  is  a  memorial  stating  the 
grievances  of  the  Mormons,  and  asking  that  they  be  allowed  a  voice  m  the 
•election  of  their  rulers.  In  the  senate,  resolutions  were  submitted  that 
committees  should  inouire  into  the  propriety  of  the  Mormons  electing  their 
own  officials  and  no  longer  submitting  their  enactments  to  conmress.  Sen, 
Miae,  Doe,,  12,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    The  committees  reported  adversely. 

'The  first  was  to  commence  above  the  rapids  of  the  Jordan,  where  a  dam 
was  to  be  built,  and  thence  following  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  east 
of  G.  S.  Lake  Valley,  to  S.  L.  City,  with  depth  sufficient  for  boats  drawing 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  Utah  Acts  Legid.  (ed.  1866),  175-6.    The 
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In  1862  an  ordinance  was  approved,  regulating  the 
fisheries  of  the  Jordan  Kiver.  In  1865  laws  were 
enacted  amending  the  charter  of  Salt  Lake  City/ 
and  prescribing  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing territorial  and  county  taxes,  which  must  not 
exceed  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty.^^  In  1866  statutes  were  framed  defining  the 
boundaries  of  counties,  locating  the  county  seats,^^ 
and  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools."  Between  1854  and  1866  numer- 
ous acts  were  also  passed  incorporating  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  irrigation,  and  road  companies,^  and 

Cottonwood  canal  was  to  divert  half  the  waten  of  the  creek  and  conduct 
them  to  S.  L.  City.  Id,  (ed.  1855),  277-S. 

*  Among  other  matters,  the  city  council  was  empowered  to  build  and  con- 
trol hoepitaU,  and  to  direct  the  location  of  medical  colleges,  rmilrond  tracks^ 
depot-groundB,  gas-works,  canals,  and  telegraph-poles  within  the  city  limits; 
and  to  collect  taxes  on  real  estate  for  grading,  paving,  repairing,  and  lighting 
streets,  and  for  drainage  purposes.  Id.  (ed.  1866),  119. 

^°  One  half  per  cent  for  territorial  tax,  and  for  county  tax  a  rate  to  be 
prescribed  by  tne  county  court,  but  not  exceedins  a  half  per  cent.  Id.,  84. 

'*/c/.,  207-9.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  county  seats  in 
1866,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  Grafton  was  the  oonn^ 
seat  of  Kane  co.,  St  George  of  Washington  co.,  Farowan  of  Iron  oo..  Salt 
lAke  City,  Beaver,  and  Tooele  of  the  counties  of  the  same  name,  Circlevills 
of  Piute  CO.,  Fillmore  of  Millard  co.,  Richfield  of  Sevier  co.,  Ne^hi  <d  Juab 
CO.,  Manti  of  Sanpete  co.,  Provo  of  Utah  co.,  Heber  City  of  Wasatch  oo., 
Farmiiigtou  of  Davis  co.,  Ogden  of  Weber  co.,  Brigham  City  of  Box  Elder 
CO.,  W^anship  of  Summit  co.,  Littleton  of  Morgan  co.,  Logan  City  of  Ca^ie 
CO.,  St  Charles  of  Richland  ca,  and  Fort  Bridger  of  Green  River  co.     A 

gortion  of  Richland,  later  Rich,  co.,  including  the  site  of  St  Charles,  Pkris, 
loomiDgton,  and  other  settlements,  was  afterward  included  in  Idaho.  The 
county  was  first  settled  in  1863  by  C  C.  Rich,  iiloan't  (liah  Oazeiteer,  18SI» 
29,  141. 

^^  Utah  Acta  Leffial.  (ed.  1866),  219-23.  For  school  purposes,  a  tax  not 
exceeding  one  fourth  per  cent  was  to  be  levied  by  the  trustees  of  each  dis- 
trict; but  this  might  be  increased  to  as  much  as  three  per  cent  by  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  tax-payers. 

"  By  act  of  1S56,  the  Deseret  Aoricultural  and  Manulactaring  Sod* 
cty  was  incorporated,  'with  a  view  of  promotiuff  the  arts  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles  from  the  native  ele- 
ments in  this  territory.'  The  society  was  required  to  hold  an  *"""*^  ex- 
hibition of  the  agricultural  products,  live-stock,  and  articles  of  domestio 
tnanufucturc.  By  act  of  1862,  amended  in  1865,  the  Jordan  Irrigation 
C'omjiany  was  incorporated,  with  power  to  construct  dams  across  the  Jor- 
dan, and  divert  its  waters  at  any  point  not  more  than  twelve  miles  abow 
Jordan  bridge.  By  acts  of  1865  and  1866,  the  Offden  Cafkon,  Uintah, 
and  1^^'nn  CaAon  roa<l  companies  were  incorporated;  the  first  with  the  right 
of  buihling  a  toll-road  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon  to  Ogden  Valley,  with 
privilege  tor  thirty  years;  the  second  with  permission  to  construct  a  similar 
road  from  Utah  Luke«  tlirourh  Uintah  Valley,  to  the  eastward  boundary  of 
tlie  territory,  connecting  witn  the  road  to  Denver,  Colorado;  the  third  with 
power  to  build  a  toll-road  from  Logan  City  to  the  summit  of  the  mountaint 
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granting  to  individuals  certain  water  and  grazing 
rights,  and  the  privilege  of  building  toU-roads  and 
bridges." 

In  July  1862,  Governor  Harding,  with  judges 
Waite  and  Drake,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career  Brigham  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  United  States  officials.  Matters 
worked  smoothly  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
in  December,  when  the  saints  took  offence  at  the 
governor's  message,  wherein  he  reproved  them  sharply 
for  disloyalty  and  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  called 
their  attention  to  the  recent  act  of  congress.  "I  am 
aware,"  he  said,  ''that  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
here  that  said  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
it  is  recommended  by  those  in  high  authority  that  no 
regard  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  same ...  I  take 
this  occasion  to  warn  the  people  of  this  territory 
against  such  dangerous  and  disloyal  council."  ^^ 

diTidlngCiche and  Rich  conntiee,  their  rights histins  14  years.  Ben.  Hoi- 
laday,  Wm  H.  Hoo^r,  and  W.  L.  Halaey  were  the  oody  corporate  of  the 
Uintoh  Road  Co.,  with  privilege  for  15  years.  By  act  of  1865  the  Overland 
Jfail  Company  was  authorized  to  make  a  road  across  the  Dugway  Mountain, 
105  miles  west  of  S.  L.  City,  and  to  erect  a  toll-gate  at  or  near  the  eastern 

le  of  the  mountain,  with  privilege  for  ten  years. 

'*  By  act  of  1854,  repeaung  acts  of  the  previous  year,  Brigham  Younsp 
empowered  to  establish  and  control  ferries  and  bridges  at  the  Wcbcr  and 

r  rivers  for  an  indefinite  term.  Utah  Acts  Leginl.  (ed.  1855),  2G7-8.  By 
acts  of  1855  Parley  Park  and  an  adjacent  valley  to  the  south  were  granted 
for  20  years  as  herd-grounds  to  Hebcr  C.  Kimball,  Jcdediah  M.  Grant,  Sam. 
Snyder,  and  their  associates,  and  certain  lands  in  Utah  co.  to  Miles  and 
Franklin  Weaver  for  the  same  purpose.  By  acts  of  the  same  year,  Kimball 
and  his  partners  wore  authorized  to  make  a  toll-road  from  Big  Cafion,  S.  L. 
00.,  to  Kamas  prairie,  Utah  co.,  passinff  through  Parley  Park,  and  Orson 
Hyde  and  others  to  build  atoll-road  and  oridgcs  m  Carson  co.,  which  were  to 
become  the  property  of  the  territory  after  five  years.  A/.,  284-6.  In  1857 
John  L.  Butler  and  Aaron  Johnson  were  granted  the  control  of  one  fourth  of 
the  waters  of  the  Spanish  Fork  River  for  irrigation  purposes, during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Illative  assembly.  Id.  (ed.  18(K>),  179.  In  18GC  Alvin  Nichols 
and  Wm  S.  Godbe  were  allowed  to  establish  toll-bridges  across  the  Bear  and 
Malade  rivers,  the  privilege  being  for  eight  years.  Other  procee<lings  of  the 
lecpalatare  between  1854  and  1^6  will  be  found  in  Utan  Acts  Lfjisl.,  and 
UtiMh  Jour.  Lfffisl.f  passim,  and  in  the  files  of  the  DcsfrH  News.  Tliu  names 
of  members  are  also  given  in  UtaJi  Jour.  Lfgi4.,  for  each  year. 

^  A  full  copy  of  the  message  will  be  found  in  Utah  Jour.  Leffisf.,  1862-3, 
M»p.;  and  of  parts  of  it  in  naite's  The.  Mormon  Prophaf,  79-82.  It  was  at 
fist  suppressed  by  the  Utah  legislature.  Sen.  M'n*c.  Doc.,  37,  37th  Cong.  3d 
Seia.;  but  a  senate  committee  ordered  it  printed.  Sen.  Com.  Reiri.^  87,  37 th 
Cong.  3d  Sess.  Other  messages  of  the  several  governors  will  bo  found  in  the 
Bnr.  UzAB.   80 
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Thus  was  aroosed  afresh  the  antagonism  of  the 

Mormons,  and  the  troable  was  further  increased  bv 

• 

the  action  of  Judge  Waite,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
se^jond,  or  southern  district,"  Drake  being  assigned  to 
the  first,  or  central  district,  and  the  chief  justice  to  the 
third,  or  northern  circuit,  Earlv  in  1863  Waite  drew 
up  a  bill  amending  the  organic  act,  providing  that 
juries  be  selected  by  the  United  States  marshal, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  militia  officers, 
and  restricting  the  powers  of  the  probate  courts  to 
their  proper  functions,  though  with  a  limited  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  gfovemor 
and  by  Judge  Drake,  and,  being  forwarded  to  con- 
gress, was  referred  to  committee.  On  hearing  of  this 
measure,  Bngham  called  a  meeting  at  the  tabernacle 
for  the  3d  of  March,  when  many  inflammatory  speeches 
were  made,  and  resolutions  passed,  condemning  the 
governor's  message  and  the  action  of  the  judges.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  officials  and 
request  their  resignation,  and  a  petition  drawn  up 
requesting  the  president  to  remove  them." 

To  the  committee,  among  whom  was  John  Taylor, 
Drake  replied:  "Go  back  to  Brigham  Young,  your 

CtaJL  JiALT.  Legui.,  toir  esch  year.  See  also  DeterH  Xnt9^  Dec  14,  1854, 
Dec.  19,  1S55,  Dec  23,  1S37,  Dec.  22.  lS5a,  Dec  14,  1^59,  Apr.  16,  1882, 
Jan.  21,  Dec.  16,  1S63,  Jjul  25,  Dec.  11,  18&>;  S.  F,  AUa^  Mareh  10,  ISM; 
Swr.  Unum,  Feb.  1*2,  ISoa,  Feb.  12,  1S5C. 

>'  In  WaiU't  The  Moi-mom  Pry^t,  S^-6,  it  is  stated  that  the  legialatare  or- 
dered court  to  be  opened  at  St  George  on  the  third  Mooday  in  May,  bat  at 
they  dill  not  wish  the  session  to  take  place  until  antnmn,  pawind  a  aecond  bill, 
appointing  the  third  Monday  in  October  for  the  >»*y"«'"g  of  the  term.     Waits 


preferred  to  open  court  in  May,  and  having  ocoaioD  to  examine  the  bill. 


[Quntl  that  the  word  '^lay'  had  been  erased  and  'October'  substitated.  This 
haA  lK^en  done  by  a  clerk  in  the  house,  and  presomably  by  the  order  of 
mtuibers.  The  goTemor,  who  had  inadvertently  retumed  the  bill,  ordered 
the  record  corrected,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature,  *^^^'ng  their  at- 
teutioD  to  the  forgery*.  Issue  was  taken  with  him  on  the  matter,  one  membv 
pn>Iucing  a  paper  which,  he  averre<l,  was  the  original  draught,  and  where  Oe^ 
tobi-r  was  the  month  appointed.  In  the  ZVjerrf  Airmt,  March  25,  1863,  Waits 
is  sharply  censured  for  holdmg  court  in  the  third  district,  wheie  he  had  no 
jurisdiction. 

' '  For  copies  of  some  of  the  speeches,  the  reeolutioiis,  and  petition,  iss 
Wai(ys  The  Mormon  Prophet,  SS-Oo;  TuUidget  HiM.  8.  L.  City,  307-11.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  several  thousand  persons.  A  ooonter-petition,  s^goed 
by  the  officers  of  Connor's  command,  will  be  found  in  WaUes  Tke  iicnmm 
Prophet,  a>-7. 
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master — ^that  embodiment  of  sin  and  shame  and  dis- 
gust— and  tell  him  that  I  neither  fear  him,  nor  love 
him,  nor  hate  him — that  I  utterly  despise  him.  Tell 
him,  whose  tools  and  tricksters  you  are,  that  I  did 
not  come  here  by  his  permission,  and  that  I  will  not 
go  away  at  his  desire  or  by  his  directions.  I  have 
given  no  cause  of  oflFence  to  any  one.  I  have  not  en- 
tered a  Mormon's  house  since  I  came  here;  your  wives 
and  daughters  have  not  been  disturbed  by  me,  and  I 
have  not  even  looked  upon  your  concubines  and  lewd 
women."  **We  have  our  opinions,"  remarked  one  of 
the  committee  as  they  rose  to  depart.  "Yes,"  replied 
Drake,  **thieves  and  murderers  can  have  opinions." 
The  governor  made  answer  to  the  committee  in  lan- 
guage hardly  less  injudicious,  though  somewhat  uneasy 
as  to  his  own  personal  safety,  but  Waite  responded  in 
more  seemly  and  temperate  phrase.**  The  Mormons 
resented  the  conduct  of  the  judges  as  an  outrage. 
Men  gathered  in  groups  at  the  street  corners  and 
discussed  the  matter  with  angry  gestures ;  one  of  the 
judges  was  threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  it 
is  probable  that  an  ^meute  was  only  prevented  by  the 
fact  that  a  party  of  California  volunteers  was  now 
encamped  near  Salt  Lake  City. 

Ostensibly  for  protection  against  Indians,  though 
in  fact  because  the  mail  route  and  telegraph  line  were 
not  considered  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  saints,  and 
perhaps  also  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  territory 
under  military  surveillance.  Colonel  Connor  was  or- 
dered to  Utah  in  May  1862,  his  command  consisting  of 
the  third  California  infantry  and  a  part  of  the  second 
California  cavalrj^  afterward  joined  by  a  few  companies 
from  Nevada,  and  mustering  in  all  about  seven  hundred 
strong.  The  men  had  volunteered  in  the  expectation 
of  being  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  great  was  their 
disgust  when  it  became  known  that  Zion  was  their 
destination.^     In  October  the  troops  reached  Camp 

'*The  answers  of  the  governor  and  judges  will  be  fonnd  in  Id,,  97-0. 
>*  A  correspondent  of  Uie  S,  F,  BulUlin  writes  under  date  Sept.  24,  1802: 
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conversation  with  Colonel  Connor,  overheard  the  lat- 
ter remark:  "These  three  men  must  be  surprised." 
"Colonel,  you  know  your  duty,"  answered  the  judge. 
It  was  now  believed  that  the  first  presidency  was  in 
danger ;''  a  flag  was  hoisted  over  Brigham's  residence 
as  a  signal,  and  within  an  hour  two  thousand  men 
were  under  arms,  the  prophet's  dwelling  being  strongly 
guarded,  scafiblding  built  against  the  surrounding 
walls,  to  enable  the  militia  to  fire  down  on  the  volun- 
teers, and  cannon  planted  on  the  avenues  of  approach. 

Night  and  day  for  several  weeks  armed  men  kept 
watch  over  the  prophet,  for  it  was  now  rumored  that 
Connor  intended  to  seize  him  at  night  and  c^rry  him 
off  to  Camp  Douglas  before  the  samts  could  rally  to 
his  aid.**  The  citizens  were  instructed  th-it,  if  the  at- 
tempt were  made,  alarm  guns  would  be  fired  from  the 
hillside  east  of  Brigham's  residence.  On  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  March  they  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  booming  of  cannon,  and,  as  quickly  as  tliey  could 
don  their  garments  and  seize  their  weapons,  all  ran 
forth  from  their  homes,  intent  on  exterminating  the 
foe.  As  they  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  strains 
of  martial  music  were  heard,  to  which,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  troops  were  marching  on  Zion.  The  alarm 
was  unfounded,  the  music  and  salute  being  in  honor 
of  the  colonel's  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  of  which  news  had  just  arrived  at  Camp 
Douglas. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Connor  never  intended 

"  Letter  of  David  O.  Caldcr  in  Millennial  Star,  xxv.  301-2;  Harriaon's  Crii. 
lfaU9  on  Utah,  MS.,  20.  Colonel  Connor  denied  that  ho  had  any  designs 
against  the  first  presidency.  In  Stenhonse^B  Rocky  MotuUain  Saint s,  607,  it  is 
related  that  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  Waito  referred  waa  a  Mormon,  who 
had  recently  married  the  three  widows  of  a  we^dthy  merchant  in  S.  Ij.  City. 
It  was  thought  that  this  would  f  umisli  a  good  teat  of  the  law  a^inst  polygamy. 
No  arrest  was  made,  however,  as  it  was  feared  tliat  difficulties  might  arise  if 
Waite  should  try  a  case  that  lay  within  Kinney's  jurisdiction. 

'*  Th^s  Mormons  feared  tiiat  BriL'ham  might  bo  taken  to  Washington  for 
triaL  For  several  days  hundreds  oi  men  kept  watch  in  and  around  his  resi- 
dence. Elders  were  also  instructed  to  visit  the  various  wards  and  warn  the 
taints  of  the  danger  to  person  and  property,  from  the  lawless  conduct  of 
the  troops.  Parties  patrolled  the  streets  at  night  to  protect  the  citizens;  the 
Biovements  of  the  soldiery  were  cfirefullv  watched,  and  all  trade  with  the 
camp  was  for  a  time  forUddea.  iJarriao^yt  CrU.  Holes  on  UitUi,  MS. 
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ti  •  risk  his  slender  force  in  an  encounter  with  the  ter* 
ritorial  militia,  there  was  a  possibility  oi  a  coUision,  and 
it  is  probable  that  hostilities  were  prevented  by  the  pre- 
vailii^  of  better  counsels  on  both  sidea  Brigham  was 
al  ways  strongly  opposed  to  the  sheddiugof  blood,  though 
he  wished  these  men  out  of  the  city  limits,  on  which  the 
reservation  slightly  intrenched.*^  The  grand  jury  had  al- 
ready voted  the  camp  a  nuisance,^  and  on  the  mayor 
devolved  the  duty  of  seeing  it  abated.  But  before 
taking  action  that  official  began  to  count  the  cost 
To  rid  the  city  of  the  volunteers  might  be  no  difficult 
task,  but  if  their  blood  was  shed,  others  would  come 
in  tenfold  numbers  to  take  their  place.^  By  a  little 
judicious  delay  the  mayor  gave  time  for  the  prophet's 
cooler  judgment  to  assert  itself,  and  thus  averted  an 
i.s'^ue  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  final  dispersion 
of  his  people. 

The  condition  of  affairs  was  now  similar  to  that 
which  had  obtained  during  the  presence  of  the  army 
of  Utah,  Judge  Kinney  shielding  the  church  digni- 
taries from  molestation  by  his  colleagues,  as  Governor 
Camming  had  done  from  the  measures  of  judges  Sin- 
clair and  Cradlebaugh.  When  it  was  believed  that 
the  arrest  of  Brigham  was  contemplated,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  recently  married  another  wife,  the  chief 
justice,  as  a  safeguard,  and  at  his  own  request,  ordered 
him  into  custody  for  violating  the  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  polygamy.  The  writ  was  served  by  the  mar- 
shal, without  the  aid  of  a  posse,  and  the  prisoner,  at- 
tended by  a  few  intimate  friends,  promptly  appeared 
at  the  state-house,  where  an  investigation  was  held, 

^  Though  its  centre  was  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  eitj  haO,  it  l^iped 
over  the  municipal  boundary.  Id. ,  609,  note. 

^*It  was  reported  that  the  waters  of  Red  Butte  cafion  had  been  pnrpoaely 
fouled,  being  passed  through  the  stables  of  the  volunteers.  The  troops  were 
stationed  near  the  head  of  the  stream,  but  it  was  denied  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  any  such  act,  though  doubtless  the  Mormons  believed  it.  Later  in 
the  year  there  may  have  been  cause  for  complaint,  as  the  supply  for  irrigatioo 
was  curtailed  during  the  dry  season. 

^  When  Counor  heard  of  Brigham's  order,  he  remarked  to  Stenhonss:  'I 
know,  sir,  that  Brigham  Youne  could  use  up  this  handful  of  men;  but  tbsrs 
are  sixty  thousand  men  in  Caluomia  who  would  aveoge  our  blood/  ibitL 
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and  the  accused  admitted  to  bail,  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  Although  the  prophet's  recent 
marriage  was  well  known  throughout  the  city,  and  had 
long  furnished  food  for  gossip,  the  judges  afterward 
refused  to  find  a  bill  against  him,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  « 

During  its  session  the  grand  jury  indicted,  for 
armed  resistance  to  the  laws,  certain  apostates  known 
as  Morrisites.  In  November  1860  an  ignorant  and 
simple-minded  Welshman,  Joseph  Morris  by  name, 
maae  his  way  to  the  capital  on  foot,  from  an  obscure 
settlement  in  Weber  county.  He  had  two  letters,  the 
contents  of  which  were,  as  he  claimed,  inspired,  their 
purport  being  to  warn  Brigham  of  his  sin.»  His 
despatches  were  unheeded,  or  answered  in    befitting 

Ehrase,**  whereupon  this  new  seer  and  revelator  turned 
is  face  homeward.  Keaching  Kington  Fort,  on  the 
Weber  River,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  city,** 
he  found  favor  with  the  bishop  and  certain  of  his 
neighbors,  who  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  believing 
that  Morris  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  to  deliver  Is- 
rael from  bondage,  and  that  the  Lord's  coming  was 
nigh  at  hand.  Other  proselytes  gathered  from  far 
and  near,  and  all  held  their  eflTects  in  common,  for 
Christ  was  about  to  descend  and  would  provide  for 
his  elect.^* 

"In  his  CriL  NoUs  on  Utah,  MS.,  18-20,  Harrison  states  that  the  anti- 
polygamy  act  was  considered  by  the  Mormons  as  directed  mainly  against 
Brigham  Yonng  and  the  heads  of  the  church.  'I  will  take  the  wind  out  of 
their  sails,*  the  former  remarked,  and  at  once  caused  himself  to  be  arrested 
and  taken  before  Jud^e  Kinney.  The  witnesses  were  all  his  friends,  among 
ibem  being  some  of  his  own  clerks,  and  he  was  simply  bound  over,  to  appear 
when  called  upon.  It  was  not  until  nine  years  later  that  Brigham's  name  ap- 
peared again  in  any  case  of  the  kind,  and  the  act  of  1862  had  then  become 
void  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  See  also  Desertt  News,  March 
11,  1863;  S.  R  AUa,  March  11,  14,  1863;  Sac.  Union,  March  12,  1863. 

*  Waite  says  that  Morris  had  received  many  previous  revelations,  which 
be  had  communicated  to  Brigham  and  the  apostles,  that  his  life  had  been 
threatened,  and  that  ho  now  appealed  to  the  prophet  for  protection.  The 
Mormon  Prophet,  122. 

^IbUL;  SUnhoutttU  Rocky  Moantain  Saint*,  504.  Stenhouse  also  says  that 
Brigham  answered  them  with  a  brief  and  filthy  response. 

'^  Near  the  point  where  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  issues  from  Weber  Cafion. 

*'  Waite  says  that  when  the  Morrisites  increased  in  number,  Brigham  or- 
dered John  Taylor  and  Wilford  Woodruff  to  investigate  the  matter.    Bnmmoii- 
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Bat  the  Lord  tarried ;  and  meanwhile  provisions  ran 
short  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  converts  began  to 
wane,  some  desiring  to  withdraw,  demanding  a  resti- 
tution of  their  property,  and  refusing  to  contribate 
anything  to  the  common  stock,  even  for  their  own 
support.  It  was  decided  to  let  the  dissenters  go  in 
peace ;  bat  some  of  them  selected  from  the  common 
herd  the  choicest  cattle,  and  laying  in  wait  for  their 
brethren's  teams,  pounced  on  them  while  on  their 
way  to  the  mill  laden  with  wheat.  Three  of  the 
offenders  were  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Kington 
Fort,  their  friends  in  vain  asking  the  interference  of 
the  sheriff  and  of  Brigham.  An  appeal  was  then 
made  to  Judge  Kinney,  who  at  once  issued  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Morrisite  leaders,  and  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  men  held  in  custody.  No  heed 
was  paid  to  these  documents,  for  Morris  had  already 
appointed  the  day  for  the  second  advent,  assuring 
his  followers  that  there  would  no  longer  be  seed- 
time or  harvest,  and  that  meanwhile  they  had  grain 
and  cattle  sufficient  for  their  needs.  Colonel  Burton, 
sheriff  of  Salt  Lake  county,  was  then  ordered  to  en- 
force the  writs,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1862,  ap- 
peared on  the  heights  above  their  camp  at  the  Weber 
settlement  with  a  posse  of  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred men  and  five  pieces  of  artillery. 

A  summons  was  now  sent  to  the  leaders,"  demand- 
ing their  surrender  within  thirty  minutes,  and  warning 
them  of  the  consequences  if  they  should  refuse.  Mor- 
ris withdrew  to  his  dwelling,  to  consult  the  Lord,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  returned  with  a  written  revelation, 
promising  that  not  one  of  his  people  should  be  harmed, 

Ing  a  meeting  at  Sontb  Weber,  they  asked  whether  there  were  any  preeent 
wno  believed  in  the  new  prophet.  Seventeen  persons  arose  and  decUuned  their 
faith,  stating  tliat  they  would  adhere  to  it  thoagh  it  should  cost  them  their 
lives.  They  were  excommunicated,  but  nevertheless  the  number  of  conrerti 
rncroascd  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months  mastered  about  600  peraona.  Tk§ 
Mormon  Prophet,  1*22-4. 

^'  Joseph  Morris,  John  Banks,  Richard  Ck>ok,  John  PlanoDt,  and  Peter 
Klcmgard.  A  copy  of  the  summons  is  given  in  SttnhfM»B*$  Body  MomUam 
BmtUs,  60G-7. 
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t>ut  that  their  enemies  should  be  smitten  before  them. 
The  faithful  were  then  assembled,  and  after  prayer 
and  reading  of  the  revelation  were  told  to  choose 
which  part  they  would  take.  A  moment  later  the 
report  of  artillery  was  heard,  and  two  women  were 
struck  dead  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  young 
girl  being  shattered  by  the  same  shot.  The  firing  was 
continued  almost  without  intermission,  the  assailants 
opening  with  musketry  as  they  approached  the  camp. 

At  first  the  Morrisites,  both  men  and  women,  took 
refuge  in  their  cellars,  or  wherever  else  they  could 
find  cover,  all  being  unarmed  and  the  attack  unex- 
pected; but  presently,  recovering  from  their  panic,  the 
men  seized  their  weapons  and  organized  for  defence. 
The  camp  consisted  mainly  of  tents  and  covered 
wagons,  with  a  few  huts  built  of  willows,  woven  to- 
gether and  plastered.  Behind  this  frail  protection 
the  besieged  maintained  for  three  days  an  unequal 
fight,  the  cannon  and  long-range  rifles  of  their  assail- 
ants raking  the  enclosure,^  while  their  own  weapons 
consisted  only  of  shot-guns  and  a  few  Mexican  fire- 
locks. At  intervals  Morris  was  besought  to  intercede 
with  the  Lord,  but  his  only  answer  was:  **If  it  be  his 
will,  we  shall  be  delivered,  and  our  enemies  destroyed; 
but  let  us  do  our  duty."  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  a  white  flag  was  raised,  whereupon  he  exclaimed: 
"Your  faith  has  gone  and  the  Lord  has  forsaken  us. 
I  can  now  do  nothinof  more." 

After  the  surrender,  the  Morrisites  were  ordered 
to  stack  their  arms,  the  men  being  separated  from  the 
women,  and  most  of  the  /ormer  placed  under  arrest. 
The  prophet,  his  lieutenant,  and  two  of  the  women 
were  shot,  as  the  survivors  relate,  by  the  sheriff,^  ten 

M  Xhe  cannon  were  loaded  with  muskct-bnlls,  which  tore  down  the  huts 
and  pierced  the  sandy  hillocks,  wouuding  soino  of  the  women  and  children, 
who  tiad  taken  refuge  behind  them.  Ikadle'-i  Life  in  Utah^  417. 

•*In  a  sworn  statement  made  hnUyve  Judye  Waite,  Apr.  18,  18(53,  Alex. 
Dow  deposed:  '  In  the  spring  of  ISOl  I  joimMl  the  Morrisites,  and  was  pres- 
ent when  Joseph  Morris  was  killed.'  *Kobert  T.  Burton  and  Joseph  L. 
Stoddard  rode  in  among  the  Morris^ites.  Burton  was  much  excited.  He  said: 
«*  Where  is  the  man?    I  don't  know  him."    Stoddard  replied,  ''That's  him," 
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of  their  party  and  two  of  the  posse  having  been  killed 
during  the  fight.**  The  camp  was  then  plundered, 
and  the  dead  conveyed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
bodies  of  Morris  and  his  lieutenant  were  exposed  at 
the  city  hall,  the  robe,  crown,  and  rod  of  the  former 
being  laid  in  mockery  by  his  side,  and  his  fate  regarded 
by  the  saints  as  the  just  punishment  of  one  who  "had 
set  himself  up  to  teach  heresy  in  Zion,  and  oppose  the 
Lord's  anointed."  The  prisoners  were  brought  be- 
fore Judge  Kinney,  placed  under  bonds,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  court,  in  March  1863,  seven  were  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  while  sixty-six 
others  were  fined  $100,  being  committed  to  jail  until 
the  fines  were  paid,  and  two  were  acquitted.'^    Against 

pointiiig  to  Morris.  Burton  rode  his  horse  apon  Morris,  and  oommsaded 
him  to  nve  himself  up  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Morris  replied:  '*  No,  never, 
never!  Morris  said  ne  wanted  to  speak  to  the  people.  Mirton  said:  **Be 
damned  quick  about  it.*'  Morris  said:  "Brethren,  I*ve  tanght  yon  true 
principles  — he  had  scarcely  got  the  words  out  of  his  month  before  Burton 
hred  his  revolver.  The  ball  passed  in  his  neck  or  shoulder.  Burton  ex- 
claimed: "There's  your  prophet!"  He  fired  again,  sayins:  "What  do  you 
think  of  your  prophet  now  ?  '*  Burton  then  turned  suddemy  and  shot  Banks 
(the  prophet's  lieutenant),  who  was  standing  five  or  six  paces  distant.  Banks 
fcU.  Mrs  Bowman,  wife  of  James  Bowman,  came  runninff  up,  crying:  "  Oh! 
you  blood-thristy  wretoh."  Burton  said:  "No  one  shall  tell  me  tnat  and 
live,'*  and  shot  her  dead.  A  Danish  woman  then  came  running  up  to  Morris 
crying,  and  Burton  shot  her  dead  also.*  8tfnhoum*s-  Rocky  Mountaiu  Sahut^ 
598-9;  Wait^'8  Mormon  Prophet,  127;  BetuiU't  Life  in  Utah,  418-19.  Beadle 
throws  doubt  on  portions  of  Dow*s  testimony,  and  sa^  that  according  to  the 
statements  of  members  of  the  posse.  Moms  was  killed  because,  after  the 
surrender,  he  ordered  his  followers  to  take  no  their  arms  and  renew  the  fight. 
Stenhouse  relates  that  Banks  was  wounded  at  the  time  of  Morris*  death, 
but  not  fatally.     In  the  evening  he  was  well  enough  to  sit  up  and  enjoy  his 

Sipe,  but  died  suddenly,  though  whether  by  poison,  pistol,  or  knife  is 
oubtful. 
^  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet,  126.     Stenhouse  says,  six  of  the  Morris- 
ites  killed  and  three  wounded.  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  599;  Tullidge,  six  cas- 
ualties only.  Lift  of  Brigham  Youwj,  339;  Beadle,  ten  killed  and  a  very  laige 
nunil)er  wounded.  Lift  in  Utah,  420. 

"  A  nolle  prosequi  was  enteied  against  one  of  the  accused.  Those  con- 
demned to  the  penitentiary  were  loaided  with  ball  and  chain,  and  made  to 
work  on  the  roads.  Harding,  in  Hickman's  Destroying  Anget,  215.  A  de- 
tailed, but  condensed  account  of  the  Morrisito  massacre,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  best,  will  be  found  in  }Vaitt*»  The  Mormon  Prophet,  122-7.  For  other  ver- 
sions, see  A  Voict  from  the  Wtst,  5-12;  Stenhofue'B  Rocky  Mommtam  SainiM, 
593-600;  Beadle's  Lift  in  Utah,  413-21;  TuUidge'a  Life  qf  Brigham  Young, 
336-9;  Hickman's  Destroying  Angel,  211-14;  Virginia  OUy  f  Mont, )  Madi^ 
nian,  Nov.  24,  1877;  D^^^ret  News,  June  18,  1862,  March  12,  1879:  8.  L,  City 
Tribune,  Aug.  1 1 ,  1 8, 1 877.  There  are  few  material  discrepancies  in  the  above 
acooonts,  except  in  the  one  given  by  the  Demret  Ntws^  though  Beadle's  woik 
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the  sheriff  and  other  members  of  the  posse  no  proceed- 
ings were  taken  at  this  date,  though  it  was  alleged  by 
the  Morrisites  that  his  course  was  severe,  and  that  the 
arrests  might  have  been  made  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life.  In  1879,  however,  Burton,  who  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  had  meanwhile  been  promoted 
to  offices  of  trust,  holding  among  others  the  post  of 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Utah,*  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  women.^  He  was  ac- 
quitted after  a  trial  lasting  several  weeks,  for  he  was 
a  good  and  responsible  man  in  every  respect,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
alleged. 

Tx)  Governor  Harding  and  judges  Waite  and  Drake 
the  law  appeared  to  have  been  strained  against  the 
Morrisites,  even  though  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  resisting  a  legal  process,  and  petitions  for  their 
pardon  being  signed  by  the  federal  officials,  the  officers 

contMnii  lome  detaila  that  do  not  appear  elsewhere.  He  states,  for  instance, 
that  when  the  prisoners  were  first  Drought  before  Judge  Kinney,  onlv  five  of 
them  would  sign  bonds,  and  of  the  rest  only  a  few  could  speak  English,  the 
latter  protesting  against  the  entire  proceedings,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
*  lie  in  jail  till  tne  devil's  thousana  years  were  out '  before  they  would  admit 
that  Uiey  were  legally  dealt  with.  The  account  given  in  A  Voice  from  the 
Weti,  San  Francisco,  1870,  is  written  by  one  of  the  sect,  and  is  purely  from 
a  Morrisite  standpoint.  In  the  DeaerH  News,  March  12,  1879,  it  is  stated 
that  Morris  had  been  excommunicated  for  adultery,  that  his  followers  l)oa8ted 
that  they  would  soon  occupy  the  houses  and  farms  of  the  Mormons,  and  that 
Barton  took  command  of  the  posse  with  great  reluctance,  after  the  Morris- 
ites had  frequently  defied  the  officers  of  the  law.  *  The  Morrisites,*  says  the 
chnrch  organ,  '  commenced  to  fire  upon  the  posse  with  their  long-range  rifles, 
and  having  torn  up  the  floors  of  their  log  cabins  and  wickeups,  dug  up  the 
earth  and  threw  it  against  the  walls.  They  lay  in  these  cellars  firing  through 
port-holes  at  the  posse.  There  were  very  close  upon  2<)0  men  in  these  fortifi- 
cations.*  After  the  arms  were  stacked,  Burton,  Stoddard,  and  some  fifteen 
others  entered  the  camp,  and  Morris,  being  allowed  at  his  own  request  to 
•peak  to  the  people,  cried  out:  '  All  who  are  for  me  and  my  God  in  life  or  in 
death  follow  me.  A  rush  was  then  made  for  the  arms,  whereupon  the  posse 
opened  fire,  the  sheriff  firing  two  shots  at  Morris,  Stoddard  also  firing  two  or 
three  shots,  and  two  women  being  killed,  though  by  whom  is  not  stated. 

**  Beadle  states  that  when  he  visited  Utah  in  1868,  Burton  was  also  asses- 
■or  of  S.  L.  CO.,  a  general  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  a  prominent  elder  in  the 
chnrch,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  secret  police.  Life  in  Utah,  398. 

''He  was  arrested  in  Aug.  1876,  and  his  bail  fixed  at  $''20,000.  Deserel 
Kew8,  March  12,  1870;  in  July  1877,  with  bail  at  $10,000.  8.  L.  CUy  Tribune, 
July  28,  1877.  A  former  indictment  had  been  found  in  the  Sept.  term  of 
1870(  but  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury  was  declared  illegal  by  the  U. 
S.  tapi  oonrt. 
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at  Camp  Douglas,  and  other  gentiles,^  the  chief  mag- 
istrate released  the  prisoners  and  remitted  the  fines.** 
For  thus  turning  loose  on  the  community  a  number 
of  persons  whom  the  Mormon  rulers  classed  as  dan- 
gerous criminals,  only  three  days  after  conviction,  and 
before  any  investigation  had  been  made,  Harding  was 
severely  censured  by  the  grand  jury.  "Therefore  we 
present  his  'Excellency'  Stephen  S.  Harding,  gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  as  we  would  an  unsafe  bridge  over  a 
dangerous  stream — jeopardizing  the  lives  of  all  who 
pass  over  it — or  as  we  would  a  pestiferous  cesspool  in 
our  district  breeding  disease  and  death."  Meanwhile 
the  bonds  of  such  offenders  as  had  failed  to  appear 
for  trial  were  declared  forfeited  by  the  chief  justice, 
and  execution  issued  against  their  property.  The 
homestead  of  one  of  them  named  Abraham  Taylor 
was  sold  for  a  trifling  sum,*^  and  his  family  turned 
into  the  street.  By  the  advice  of  Judge  Waite,  who 
investigated  the  matter,  and  found  that  no  judgment 
had  been  recorded,  Taylor  applied  to  the  chief  justice 
for  an  injunction.  The  application  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  **if  there  was  no  judgment,  he  could  ren- 
der one,  as  the  court  had  not  permanently  adjourned, 
but  only  to  meet  on  his  own  motion." 

Of  the  further  career  of  the  Morrisites  it  remains 
only  to  be  said  that  a  few  who  were  possessed  of 
means  at  once  left  the  territory,  while  most  of  the 
remainder  found  refuge  and  employment  at  Camp 
Douglas.  A  few  weeks  later  Connor  established  a 
military  post  at  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear  River,  imme- 

^  And  by  some  of  the  Mormons.  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  421;  flirkmoH'a 
DeHiroyiiKj  Ang^l,  163.  Harding,  in  Id.,  216,  sa^s  that  no  Monnoo  sisnatarcs 
except  that  of  Hickman  appeared  on  the  petitions,  but  that  sevenl  of  the 
saints  called  at  his  quarters  after  dark  to  intercede  for  the  MorrisiteB. 

*^  Beadle  states  that  Bishop  Woolle^  called  on  Harding  to  remonstrate 
against  the  pardon,  saying,  as  he  took  his  leave,  that  if  it  were  granted,  *the 
people  miglit  proceed  to  violence.'  L\f*'  in  Utah,  421.  On  pp.  42^5,  he  re- 
lates an  improbable  story  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  governor  by  nanks'  widow,  to 
warn  him  of  a  plot  against  his  life. 

^^  To  Joseph  A.  Johnson,  clerk  of  Kinney's  court,  forf200.  Beadfe^s  Lift 
in  Utah,  425.  In  18G8  Taylor  recovered  his  property,  with  back  rents  for  &f% 
years. 
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diately  beyonJ  the  northern  limit  of  Utah  «  offering 
to  furnish  coaveyance  for  all  who  wished  to  form  a 
settlement  at  that  point.  More  than  two  hundred  of 
the  Morrisites  availed  themselves  of  this  offer,  re- 
moving with  their  effects  under  the  escort  of  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers. 

This  feud  between  the  saints  and  the  federal  officials 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  June  1863,  Harding  being 
superseded  as  governor**  by  James  Duane  Doty,  with 
Amos  Keed  as  secretary,  and  John  Titus  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  appointed  chief  justice  in  place  of 
iKinney,  who  at  the  next  general  election  was  chosen 
delegate  to  congress.**  Thus  the  president  endeavored 
to  restore  peace  by  making  concessions  on  both  sides. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  Judge  Waite  resigned  in  dis- 
gust, after  holding  a  term  of  court  at  which  there 
was  not  a  single  case  on  the  docket.**  His  successor 
was  a  Missourian,  named  Solomon  McCurdy.  Judge 
Drake  still  remained  at  his  post,*^  though  merely  go- 
ing through  the  form  of  holding  court,  all  attempts 
to  administer  justice  proving  futile  among  a  commu- 
nity that  had  never  willingly  submitted,  and  had  not 
yet  been  compelled  to  submit,  to  gentile  domination. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Doty  lasted  only 
for  two  years,  and  during  this  period  little  worthy  of 
note  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Utah,  this  being 
perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  some  degree  of  har- 

**  At  a  point  about  175  miles  north  of  S.  L.  City  and  now  in  Idaho  Ter. 
It  was  named  Camp  Connor. 

*^He  left  S.  L.  City  on  June  llth,  being  appointed  consul  at  Valparaiso. 
Demrtt  News,  June  17>  1863.  Harding  was  a  natiyo  of  Milan,  Ind.,  and  when 
appointed  governor  of  Utah  was  about  50  years  of  age.  He  was  an  able  law- 
ver.  and  a  man  of  enei^^  and  personal  courage;  but  during  his  administration 
ne  labored  rather  to  win  the  approval  of  the  American  people  than  to  deal  out 
strict  justice.   Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet,  107. 

**  Tullulge'a  IJiM.  8.  L.  CUy,  325;  Stenhowe'«  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  609, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Kinney's  removal  was  caused  by  his  subservience  to 
the  will  of  Brigham.  In  the  Deseret  News,  Apr.  27,  1864,  are  reports  of  his 
first  speeches  in  congress. 

*•  He  afterward  followed  his  profession  in  Idaho  City.  Waiters  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet^  105,  111. 

*7  Before  his  appointment  to  Utah,  Drake  had  lived  for  many  vears  at  Pon- 
.tiac,  Mich.  At  tnis  date  he  was  a  man  of  thin,  wiry  frame,  aged  about  sixty, 
of  nervous  temperament,  vigorous  mind,  and  blameless  life. 
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mony  at  length  prevailed  between  th*j  federal  and 
territorial  aathorities.  The  new  magistrate  was  a 
con.servative  ruler,  liberal  and  tolerant  in  his  policT, 
an  able  and  experienced  statesman,  and  on  terms  of 
friend.ship  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  day.  His  youth  had  been  passed  among  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and 
in  early  manhood  he  had  held  prominent  po6iti<xis 
in  state  and  national  councils.'  During  his  residence 
in  the  territory  he  had  made  many  friends  and  scarcely 
a  single  enemy,  his  intercourse  with  the  citizens  being 
always  marked  by  the  cordiality  and  freedom  from 
constraint  characteristic  of  western  life  and  manners. 
At  his  decease,  which  occurred,  after  a  painful  illness, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1865,  a  city  draped  in  mourning 
gave  token  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  Mormon  community.* 

Governor  Doty  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Dnrkee, 
a  native  of  Wisconsin,  who  held  office  until  late  in 
1869.^  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  aged 
and  infirm,  and  was  selected  perhaps  for  that  reason, 
his  orders  being  to  pursue  a  negative  and  conciliatory 
policy.  "I  was  sent  out  to  do  nothing,"  he  once  re- 
marked to  an  intimate  friend,^  and  his  instructions 
were  faithfully  executed.®* 

During  Durkee's  administration  the  territory  of 

^  Doty,  a  DAtiTe  of  Salem,  N.  T.,  was  admitted  to  tbe  mpreme  oonrt  of 
Mickigan  in  1818,  in  which  year  he  began  to  practice  law  at  Detroit,  being 
then  only  19  yean  of  age.  Li  1819  he  waa  appointed  eecretuy  to  the  Mich. 
legislature;  in  1834-5  be  was  a  member  of  the  Mich,  legislative  ooascil,  and 
introduced  a  meaanre  providing  for  a  state  goTemment,  which  waa  adopted  by 
the  council;  in  1837  be  was  elected  delrante  to  congress,  and  in  1S49,  reprs- 
sentative  in  congress  from  WiMonsin.  WaM»  The  Alormom  Prophet,  lOS-9; 
BeoflU'n  Life  in  Utah,  214>15;  DeterH  Newt,  Jane  21,  18S5. 

^  On  the  day  of  his  faneral  bnsiness  was  sospended  in  S.  L.  Gitj.  DemrH 
NewH^  Juno  21,  18C5. 

M  In  the  first  half  of  1869  Secretary  E.  P.  Higgins  acted  as  governor,  during 
Dnrkoe*8  absence.  His  message  to  the  legidatore,  while  in  that  oapaci^, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able  ever  presented  to  that  body. 

**  J.  H.  Beadle  author  of  L\fe  in  Utah, 

*'Gov.  Durkee  was  bom  at  Boyalton,  Vt,  in  1802.  He  waa  one  of  tbs 
earliest  settlers  and  most  prominent  men  in  WiMonsin,  and  a  member  of  III 
first  legislature.  In  1855  ne  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  was  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  the  anti-slavery  party.  He  died  at  Omaha  on  the  14th  of  Jan..  I8?Qb 
Dewrtt  News,  Jan.  26,  1870;  BeadU's  Life  in  Utak,  210. 
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Wyoming  was  organized,^  and  included  the  portion 
of  Utah  north  of  the  41st  parallel  and  east  of  the 
111th  meridian,  a  surface  of  8,000  square  miles. 
Idaho,  admitted  in  1863,  also  contained,  on  its  south- 
ern border,  a  narrow  belt  claimed  by  the  Mormons, 
though  merely  by  right  of  possession."  In  1861, 
on  the  organization  of  Colorado,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Utah  was  placed  at  the  109th  meridian."  By 
these  partitions  the  area  of  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
about  85,000  square  miles,  its  limits  being  identical 
with  those  which  now  exist." 

•  The  antagonism  between  General  Connor  and  the 
Mormon  authorities  '^  was  for  the  moment  relieved, 

"For  oi^gmio  act,  see  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1869,  18-24. 

^In  the  organic  act,  the  soathem  bonndar}'  of  Idaho  waa  fixed  at  the  42d 
wrallel.  Idaho  Laws,  1863-4,  p.  28.  In  1850,  when  Utah  waa  defined,  it  waa 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  of  which  the  ■onthem  boundary  waa  the 
aame  paralleL 

^Colorado  Laws,  1861,  n.  23. 

"In  1865  memorials  of  tine  Utah  legislature  were  presented  to  congress  for 
the  annexation  of  territory  in  Colonulo  and  Arizona.  Utah  Acts,  1865,  pp. 
91-2;  //.  ififc.  Doe.f  53,  38th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  For  further  proceedings  in  con- 
gress relating  to  Utah,  see  H.  Jour.,  37th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  737;  Id.,  38th  Cong. 
2d  Sess.,  562:  39th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  1339,  1383:  Sen.  Jour.,  37th  Cong.  3d 
Sesa.,  618;  38th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  1009,  1029,  1159;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  503; 
Cong.  Olobe,  1862-3,  26,  60,  166,  210,  228-9,  1121;  Id.,  1864-5,  117,  124,  157, 
006,  042,  067,  096,  1028,  1172;  186;>-6,  1494,  3509,  3522,  4190. 

'^  Hickman  states  that  in  the  autumn  of  1863  Bricham  offered  him  a  large 
bribe  to  assassinate  Connor.  Destroying  Angel,  167.  The  ill  feeling  had  been 
oonaiderably  intensified  by  the  appearance  in  The  Union  Vedette,  a  newspaper 
fintpnblished  at  Camp  Douglas,  Nov.  20,  1863,  of  a  number  of  circulars  signed 
by  Connor  and  relating  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  territory.  The  general 
atetes  his  belief  that  Utah  abounds  in  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copjKir,  and 
other  minerals,  invites  miners  and  prospectors  to  explore  and  develop  them, 
and  threatens  the  Mormon  leaders  with  martial  law  in  case  of  interference. 
In  a  letter  to  Col  Drum,  asst  adjt-general  at  San  Francisco,  he  writes:  *My 
policy  in  this  territory  has  been  to  invito  hither  a  largo  gentile  and  loyal  pop- 
ulation, sufficient  by  peaceful  means  aud  through  the  ballot-box  to  overwhelm 
the  Mormons  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  and  thus  wrest  from  the  church — dis- 
loyal and  traitorous  to  the  core — the  absolute  and  tyrannical  control  of  tem- 
poonal  and  civil  afiairs.'  The  Daily  Telegraph,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  July  4,  1864,  with  T.  B.  H.  Stennouse  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
wi^ed  fierce  war  with  the  Vedette,  which  was  issued  at  Camp  Douglas  in  Jan. 
18&,  as  a  daily  paper.  Early  in  1865  Gen.  Connor  stopjKiu  its  publication. 
8lenhouse*tt  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  612;  Sloan's  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  p.  29. 
It  waa  af;ain  published,  however,  in  June  of  this  year  at  S.  L.  City,  and  con- 
tinued till  Nov.  27,  1867.  The  Telegraph  was  afterward  moved  to  Ogden, 
where  the  last  number  appeared  in  July  1869.  Richards'  Bibliog.  of  Utah, 
HS.,  15.  In  Aug.  1859  a  newspaper  named  The  Mountaineer  was  published 
in  S.  L.  City  by  SeUi  M.  Blair,  James  Ferguson,  and  Hoaea  Stout,  being  in- 
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whcD.  in  1SC5,  all  joined  in  celebrating  the  second  in- 
aui?uration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  saccess  of 
the  union  arms.  Though  his  party  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Mormonism,  Lincobi  had  little  to  say  on  the 
so-called  Mormon  question,  and  that  little  was  ex- 
pressed in  three  words:  Let  them  alone.  To  be  left 
alone  was  all  that  the  people  asked  and  all  that  they 
had  struggled  for,  since  Utah  was  first  admitted  as  a 
territory.  The  occasion  was  therefore  one  of  rejoicing, 
honest  and  heart-felt,  and  the  pageant  more  imposing 
than  anything  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  the  city 
of  the  saints.^  In  the  centre  of  Main  Street  a  plat- 
form was  erected,  and  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  March,  the  federal  officers,  civil  and  military,  ex- 
changed greetings  with  the  church  dignitaries.  Past 
them  filed  a  procession  of  tradesmen  and  working  men, 
a  mile  in  length,  the  sidewalks,  the  windows,  and 
house-tops  being  crowded  with  an  eager  and  bois- 
terous throng.  The  buildings  were  draped  with  flags, 
the  carriages  and  sleighs  decorated  with  streamers, 
the  men  and  women  with  rosettes,  while  the  bands  of 
the  3d  infantry  and  the  Nauvoo  legion  furnished 
music,  and  Mormon  banners,  with  their  manifold  de- 
vices, appeared  side  by  side  with  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Later  the  concourse  assembled  in  front  of  the  stand, 
the  provost  guard ^  facing  the  platform,  the  militia 
companies  forming  in  the  rear,  and  the  volunteers 
drawn  up  on  their  right,  four  deep  and  with  arms  at 
rest.  Addresses  were  delivered,  the  bands  playing 
and  the  multitude  cheering  lustily  during  the  intervals. 
The  troops  were  then  escorted  to  their  camp  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  legion,  and  General  Connor  and  his  staff 

tended  for  secular  news  and  for  general  drcalation,  though  friendly  in  ill 
tone  toward  the  saints.     It  lasted  only  one  year.  Ibid. 

"A  meeting  of  officers  and  prominent  citizens  was  held  at  Camp  Donglsi 
on  the  28th  of  Feb.,  and  a  committee  of  arrangements  appointed. 

^  Organized  by  Connor  with  a  view,  as  Tullidffe  says,  to  eatablishing  a 
military  dictatorship  in  Utah.  In  a  strongly  anti-Slonnon  report  to  J.  &i- 
well,  ren.  from  Cal.,  dated  Feb.  18G7,  Gen.  Hazen  admits  that  Connor  wii 
rniduly  harsh  toward  the  saints,  remarking  that  his  leal  aa  a  catholic  imj 
Account  for  his  rigor.  JJim&e  Aliic.  J)(fC,  75,  39th  Cong.  2d  Som.,  4. 
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invited  to  a  banquet  at  the  city  hall,  the  invitation 
being  accepted,  although  the  general,  who  had  now 
received  oniers  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
the  Platte,  was  unable  to  attend  in  person.**  In  the 
evening  the  party  again  met  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
festivities  concluded  at  a  late  hour,  with  a  display  of 
fire-works,  the  federal  officials  being  well  pleased,  and 
perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  the  exuberant  loyalty  of 
thefiormona.         ^  .. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  gala-day  citizens  and  sol- 
diers again  united  in  fraternal  gathering  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  president.**  When  news  of  his  assassina- 
tion was  first  received,  the  volunteers  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  controlled  from  venting  their  fury  on  the  in- 
habitants, who,  as  they  imagined,  were  exulting  over 
this  deed  of  infamy.  Soon,  however,  they  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  themselves  in  error,  for  Lincoln  had 
ever  been  friendly  toward  the  Mormons,  and  by  none 
was  he  more  respected.  On  the  19th  of  April,  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  funeral  solemnities  at  Washing- 
ton, business  was  suspended  in  Salt  Lake  City;  the 
flags  on  the  pubUc  buildings  were  hung  at  half-mast 
and  covered  with  crape;  many  of  the  stores  and  resi- 
dences were  dressed  in  mourning,  and  long  before  the 
appointed  hour  more  than  three  thousand  persons, 
among  them  being  many  gentiles,  were  assembled  at 
the  tabernacle.  The  platform  was  occupied  by  the 
civil  and  military  functionaries  and  a  number  of  promi- 

**StenhoiiM  mentions  that  before  his  departure  a  ball  was  ^ven  at  the 
•odal  hall,  which  Brigham  and  his  councillors  declined  to  attend,  the  officers* 
wiTes  of  Ounp  DoxisIm  also  ref  nsins  to  meet  the  Mormon  women.  Bochy  Moun- 
tain  Scunts,  612.  Qen.  P.  Edward  Connor,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  came  to  the 
U.  8.  earlv  in  life,  and  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  serving  for  five  years  as  a 
private  soldier  on  tiie  frontier.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a  company 
of  Tolunteers  in  Texas,  and  led  them  as  their  captain  at  Buena  Vista,  where 
he  was  wounded,  and  received  honorable  mention  in  the  official  despatches. 
At  the  cloee  of  the  war  he  settled  in  California,  where  in  ten  years  he  accumu* 
lated  a  fortune.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  ho  was  offered  the  colonelcy 
of  the  third  Cal.  volunteers.   Wake's  The  Mormon  Prophet,  112-13. 

^  On  tiie  IStii  of  April  a  meeting  of  federal,  civil,  and  military  officers  was 
held  at  S.  L.  C^ty,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  the  funeral  exercises. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Col  Burton  was  appointed  one  of  the  conunitteo  of 
■nmogements.  See  Tullidge's  Hisi.  S.  L.  CUy,  335. 
Est.  Uxab.   10 
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nent  citizens,  the  stand  and  organ  being  draped  in 
black.  The  exercises  commenced  with  an  anthem  by 
the  choir,  followed  by  a  prayer  fi-om  Franklin  D. 
Richards.  Then  came  an  eloqnent  address  from 
Amasa  Lyman,  and  an  impressive  eulogy  on  the  life, 
character,  and  services  of  Lincoln  bv  Xorman  Mc- 
Leod,  the  chaplain  at  Camp  Doaglas,  the  funeral 
rites  concluding  with  a  benediction  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Coiinor,  orders  were 
received  to  disband  the  volunteers;  but  the  alarm 
caused  among  gentile  citizens  by  further  Mormon 
troubles  caused  a  portion  of  them  to  be  retained 
until  they  could  be  replaced  by  regular  troops.  Of 
the  many  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  saints  at 
this  period,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
the  church,  the  murders  of  Newton  Brassfield  and 
King  Robinson  were  the  most  notorious."  In  the 
spring  of  1866  Brassfield,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia and  more  recently  of  Nevada,  married  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  elders,  then  employed  on  a  foreign 
mission.  Application  was  made  and  granted  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
children,  the  case  being  still  pending  when  the  assas- 
sination occurred.  On  the  2d  of  April  he  was  shot 
dead  by  some  unknown  person  while  about  to  enter 
his  hotel.®     A  reward  of  $4,500  was  offered  by  the 

''GezL  Hazen  remarks  in  his  report:  'There  is  no  doobt  of  their  nrnider 
from  Mormon  church  inilaences,  aithongh  I  do  not  heliere  hy  direct  com- 
mand.'  He  recommends  that  in  fatnre  the  commanding  omcer  at  Camp 
Douglas  be  ordered  to  send  one  of  the  Mormon  leaders  to  the  state  prison 
at  Jefferson,  Mo.,  for  each  man  that  is  assassinated,  and  that  he  be  retained 
there  until  the  culprit  is  surrendered.  Hottte  Misc.  Doe.^  75,  39th  Cong.  2d 
Scss. ,  4.  Beadle  states  that,  when  most  of  the  volunteers  had  been  withdrawn, 
all  gentiles  who  had  taken  up  bmd  west  of  the  Jordan  wera  whipped, 
tarred  and  feathered,  or  ducked  in  the  Jordan,  and  their  improvements  de- 
stroyed,  and  that  Weston  of  the  Union  Vedette  was  seiaed,  carried  to  the 
temple  block  by  night,  and  cruelly  beaten.  Life  m  Utah,  203-4.  See  also 
TU  Union  Vedette,  in  Virffinia  and  Helena  (Mtmt.)  Poti,  Oct.  9,  18d6. 

^Deseret  Sewf,  April  5, 12, 1866.  In  the  former  number  it  is  sUted  that 
two  other  cases  of  shooting  had  occurred  within  less  than  three  weeks,  one 
of  the  parties,  named  Mayfield,  being  dangerously  wounded  by  a  soldier  wbo 
mistook  him  for  a  gambler  with  whom  he  hi^  had  some  difficulty.  The  acooant 
of  Brassfield's  murder  and  its  cause  as  related  in  the  J>e9erfi  New  agre« 
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gentile  community,  but  without  success,  for  the  arrest 
of  the  murderer,  who  was  probably  a  relative  of  the 
elder's,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  community 
required  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  an  absent  husband.^ 

King  Robinson,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  in  1864  a 
resident  of  California,  was  appointed  in  that  year 
assistant  surgeon  at  Camp  I)ouglas."  When  the 
volunteers  were  mustered  out  of  service  he  practised 
his  profession  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1866  married  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  Dr  Kay, 
who  in  his  life-time  had  been  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
but  whose  wife  and  children  were  apostates.  The 
doctor  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Norman  McLeod, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  assassination  a  superinten- 
dent of  the  gentile  Sunday-school.^  While  at  Camp 
Douglas,  he  ascertained  that  certain  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Warm  Springs  was  unoccupied,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  erected  a  building  thereon. 
The  city  council  claimed  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  corporation,  and  ordered  the  marshal  to  destroy 
the  improvements  and  eject  the  claimant.  The  doc- 
tor brought  the  matter  before  the  court,  but  the  chief 


easentially  with  the  one  given  in  Sienhotue'a  Rocky  Mountain  SainUy  615,  ex- 
cept that  according  to  Stenhouse's  version  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the 
murderer,  while  in  the  Deveret  News  it  is  stated  that  he  was  pursued  and 
several  shots  fired  at  him.  Beadle,  Life  in  Utah,  204-5,  says  that  the  woman 
had  repudiated  her  former  marriage,  that  Brassfield,  who  had  taken  her  trunk 
and  clothing  from  her  former  residence,  was  arrested  for  larceny,  and  a  day 
or  two  later,  while  in  the  street  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  a  hidden  assassin,  no  special  effort  being  made  to  arrest  hinu 

**  Stenhouse  relates  that  General  Sherman,  on  hearing  of  the  assassination, 
telegraphed  to  Brigham  that  he  hoped  to  hear  of  no  more  murders  of  gen- 
tiles in  Utah,  and  reminded  him  that  there  were  plenty  of  soldiers,  recently 
mnstered  out  of  service,  who  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Brigham 
replied  that  Brassfield  had  seduced  a  roan's  wife,  and  that  life  in  S.  L.  City 
was  as  safe  as  elsewhere  if  people  attended  to  their  own  business.  Stenhouse  s 
Eoeky  Mountain  Saints,  616.  See  also  The  Dalles  Daily  Mountaineer,  May 
17,  1866. 

^  He  was  afterward  sent  to  Camp  Connor.  Tlie  Union  Vedette,  Oct  25, 
1866,  in  BeadU's  Life  in  Utah,  206. 

**  McLeod  was  at  this  time  preaching  at  Independence  Hall  in  opposition 
to  Mormonism,  and  the  doctor  no  doubt  shared  his  sentiments.  Both  were 
heartily  disliked  by  the  Mormons.  Stenhouse*s  Bocky  Mountain  SeUnts,  616-17. 
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justice  decided  against  him.*^  Soon  afterward  other 
property  belonging  to  Robinson  was  destroyed  at 
midnight  by  a  gang  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  some  of 
them  in  disguise,  Alexander  Burt,  of  the  police  force, 
with  several  others  as  accomplices,  being  accused, 
thoucrh  not  identified.  Bv  the  advice  of  his  counsel, 
Robinson  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  hold  the 
city  responsible  for  damages.  Two  days  later  he  was 
aroused  near  midnight  to  attend  a  patient,  and  when 
a  short  distance  from  his  dwelling  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  then  shot  through 
the  brain.  The  murder  was  committed  at  a  comer  of 
Main  Street  in  bright  moonlight,  the  doctor  s  cries 
were  heard  by  his  neighbors,  and  seven  persons  were 
seen  running  away  from  the  spot,  but  no  arrests  were 
made,**  the  verdict  of  the  coroners  jury  being  that 
the  deceased  had  died  by  the  hands  of  parties  un- 
known.^ By  the  gentiles  the  doctor's  assassination 
was  attributed  to  his  contest  with  the  city  authori- 
ties, though  in  fact  the  murder  may  have  been  neither 
ordered  nor  premeditated.  If  it  were  so,  it  would 
seem  improbable  that  seven  persons  should  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  secret,  and  that  such  time  and 
place  should  have  been  selected. 

Other  murders  and  outrages  were  ascribed  to  the 
Mormons  about  this  date,  some  of  gentiles  and  some 
of  their  own  apostate  countrymen^"*     So  great  was 


^  Dnring  the  trial  Robinaon's  ooanael  raised  the  point  that  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  non-performance  of  certain  acts,  had  no  legal  ^xi^^wictl  De»-^ 
ertt  News,  Nov.  14,  1866. 

^  Parties  were  indicted  for  the  morder  by  the  grand  jury,  in  1871,  bat 
there  was  no  evidence  asainst  them  except  that  they  had  been  aeen  in  the 
neighborhood.  Stenhoiu^B  Rocky  Mountain  Smnts,  617-18. 

^DeMtret  News,  Nov.  14,  1866;  SUnhoumU  Body  Mountain  8aini9,  616- 
20,  73o-41,  where  are  copies  of  the  speeches  of  connseL  In  commenting  on 
the  case,  the  Deserti  News  remarks  that  the  investigation  was  condacted  with- 
out  the  least  effort  to  discover  the  assassins,  unless  it  coald  be  shown  that 
they  were  Mormons.  For  other  accounts,  see  Beadles  L\fe.  tn  Utak^  206-9; 
JRichardson*s  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  363;  Ruding*s  Across  Ammeti,  18^-9; 
Virrjinia  and  Helena  Post,  Oct  30,  1866;  Bois^.  City  StatetmoHy  Not.  3,  1866; 
Awttin,  R^em  River  RertilU,  Oct.  29.  1866;  rtrginia  City  Poat^  Not.  3,  1S6& 
A  large  reward  was  subscribed  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers,  at  the  bead 
of  the  list  being  the  name  of  Brigham  Young  for  $300. 

^^  Among  the  latter,  Beadle  mentions  the  cases  of  three  apottat«a  named 
Potter,  WiSon,  and  Walker— the  first  a  brother  of  tboae  mnrdflred  «tJ8priQf* 
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the  alarm  among  gentile  merchants,  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  signed  an  agreement  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritory, on  condition  that  their  property  should  be  pur- 
chased  by  the  authorities  at  a  low  valuation.  The 
answer  was  that  they  had  not  been  asked  to  come, 
and  were  not  now  asked  to  depart;  they  could  stay 
as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  would  not  be  molested  if 
they  (fid  not  molest  others.  No  further  deeds  of  vio- 
lence occurred,  the  excitement  gradually  died  away, 
and  with  the  approaching  completion  of  the  overland 
railroad  a  better  feeling  prevailed.  Contracts  had 
been  awarded  without  distinction  to  Mormon  and 
gentile ;  travel  had  increased,  and  with  it  traffic  and 
the  circulation  of  money,  and  for  a  brief  space  all  felt 
a  common  interest  in  the  country's  prospe^ty. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  caused  by  the  build* 
ing  of  the  railroad  was  the  gradual  cessation  of  Indian 
hostilities,  which  had  continued,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, from  the  date  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  mas- 
sacre. The  natives  had  no  alternative  but  to  steal  or 
starve;  the  white  man  was  in  possession  of  their  pas- 
tures ;  game  was  rapidly  disappearing ;  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  were  starving  and  almost  unclad,  sleeping 
in  the  snow  and  sleet,  with  no  covering  but  a  cape  of 
rabbit's  fur  and  moccasons  lined  with  cedar  bark;  even 
in  summer  they  were  often  compelled  to  subsist  on 

TiDe  in  1857 — who  were  arrested  at  Coalyille,  Weber  co.,  for  stealing  a  oow, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  party  of  policemen,  one  of  them  a  Danite  named 
Hinckley.  Walker  eacajped  to  Camp  Douglas,  but  Wilson  and  Potter  were 
killed  by  the  officers.  The  mnrderers  were  arrested,  but  escaped  from  the 
marshal.  Soon  afterward  a  colored  man,  known  as  Ke^  Tom,  called  on  the 
federal  officials  to  state  that  he  could  give  important  evidence  concemine  cer- 
tain murders.  A  few  days  later  he  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  and  his  body 
horribly  mangled,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  city.  L\fe  in  Utah,  21 1-12.  See 
also  Si€nhou9e*$  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  621.  The  latter  relates  that  Judse 
Titas  caused  the  arrests,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  apostles,  to  mark 
his  contempt  for  the  judge,  had  a  chemise  made,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
ordered  it  to  bo  handed  to  the  judge  as  a  present.  Titus  regarded  the  matter 
as  a  threat,  as  well  as  an  insult,  considering  that  the  night  garment  was 
intended  as  a  shroud.  In  1866  a  man  named  Beanficld,  from  Austin,  Key., 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  Mormons  and  was  shot.  Bowles^  Our  New  West, 
966u  See  also  iSr.  ^.  Call,  Nov.  1,  16,  1866,  AprU  14, 1867;  8.  F.  Tmiu,  Aug. 
10,  Oct.  25,  1867;  Sac.  Union,  Oct.  31,  1866. 
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reptiles,  ins-K-ts,  roots,  and  grass  seeiis.  Firm  t^^^t- 
vatioDS  had  be^n  opened  for  their  Ctec-eft.'^  ir.d  in 
1?5&  it  was  stated  bv  the  s'^j^rii^iezsC-zZZ  :f  I::d:an 
a5airs  that  an  appropriation  of  $15  j.»  J  w.:.:iLd  ei^bl-? 
him  to  provide  for  all  the  destitzite  &zz:or:g  iLe  lr-»j 
natives  then  inhabiting  the  terriiory.  Xo  arp-rz-rrla- 
tion  was  made  at  this  date,  though,  as  vill  p^res^riitjT 
appear,  Uberal  provision  was  made  a  few  Tears  later 
for  certain  of  the  Utah  tribes. 

Between  1857  and  the  close  of  1S62  oatbrEflks  were 
of  frequent  occurrence/'  and  until  the  arrival  of  the 


^AiBoa^ them  tlMSpAciih  Fork Rser^ftsoo.i=K^&3f=^ae■^^  ISLOOOasi 
VM  openedin  1  ^35 io  Uuh  Valkr.     Here &bcct  fLSOO bcKru 'zf  wimt:. 

ruied  in  1S59.    There  were  cthen  gq  SuLpcte  Creek,  a  i^  t&I>t  c( 

t-^mt,  on  Com  Creek,  in  Fillmore  VaIIct,  and  as  I>eep  Creek  aoi  fesry  v;d- 
leyi.  On  each  there  were  aboot  25  acres  in  wbeas.  tid  a  HKiZI  q«c?sTT  of 
xe^tiSkhleM  were  railed.  J.  Foraev,  in  I»d.  Af.  Rfjt,  1S39L  ffw  367-9L  *  la 
thebe  ref/orti  for  the  yean  1S3&-^  acd  in  mu  Dcx.,  3^  C^c^.  lA  Scm.. 
zi.  CO.  il,  are  many  statementi  and  wz^gtaeooBm  ai  to  tfec  cLwafCSs'  of  the 
Indiana,  their  coofution,  treatment,  resemiicii  work,  and  intctcocne  with 
the  white  popnhition.  As  thej  were  little  heeded,  it  ii  i  inniwaij  to  ircn- 
tion  them  in  detaiL  The  names  of  the  Tarioos  scperintcBdeafiB  cf  Tiriiaa 
afiain  and  Indian  agents  will  be  found  in  the  ^Bwrma  ^tsiaaac. 

''  For  troubles  in  southern  Utah  in  ISoT-S.  see  Little  s  Jaeob  HamiH^  47 
et  seq.  In  Oct.  1%58,  Hamblin  with  eleven  other*  left  the  Santa  C3an  senle- 
ment  to  visit  the  Moqnis  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ColocadoL  th=s  ^xii^  the 
way  for  Mormon  colonization  in  that  directi<m.  On  FeK  2Si,  ISoS*  a  dwest 
was  made  <m  one  of  the  northern  settlements  by  250  Shoshooea.  Twosettkfs 
were  killed,  ^"^e  woonded,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  cattle  and  bones  driven  off. 
On  the  Ist  and  9th  of  ^larch  the  herds  of  the  settlen  in  Bash  Valley  were 
raided  and  a  quantity  of  stock  stolen.  On  the  7th,  100  horses  and  moles  were 
taken  from  the  farm  of  John  C.  Naile  at  the  north  end  <rf  Utah  Lake.  Humm 
Ex,  Doc,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  iL  pt  ii.  pp.  74^  80-2.  On  Sept.  lOtfa,  Utah 
Indians  violate^l  the  persons  of  a  Danish  woman  and  her  daoghter,  near  tbs 
Spanish  Fork  reser\-ation.  Id.,  152;  Ind,  Aff.  Rept^  1S50,  p.  362.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1  S^>9an  emigrant  party,  en  route  for  California,  was  snrprind  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  G<x«e  Creek  mountains,  and  at  least  five  men  and  two  woocn 
killed,  the  massacre  being  caused  by  the  slaughter  ol  two  Indiaiia  who  catered 
the  camp  for  trading  purposes.  Ind,  Aff.  Bepi,  1859-00,  pi  ii.  210-1 L  Oa 
Auff.  14tb,  this  body  of  Indians  was  attacked  by  Lieut  Gay  with  a  oompany 
of  dragoons,  and  about  20  of  them  killed.  In  his  mesMge  to  the  Ut^  legis- 
Uture,  dated  Dec.  12, 1860,  Gov.  Gumming  stetes  that  tlKmgharaitable  fbros 
had  been  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  emigrant  roate,  many 
persons  had  been  murdered  presumably  by  rovinff  bands  of  Shoahooea  and 
Bannacks.  (/Uih  Jour.  Legid.,  1859-60.  p.  8.  In  Uie  summer  ol  1800,  Mayor 
Ormsby,  with  a  P^rty  of  Garson  Valley  militia,  was  decoyed  into  a  canon  and 
perished  with  all  his  command,  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  being  the  daying 
by  emigrants  of  a  chief,  named  Winnemuoca.  Burion^$  Ciiw  ^<Ae  SaimU^  58SL 
8ee  also  Moore*s  Piotu  Erper.,  MS.,  15-19.  For  further  Indian  depredations 
up  to  1863,  measures  taken  to  prevent  and  punish  them,  and  remarks  thereon, 
too  voluminous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  see  Ind.  Aff.  Rfpi,  1850-00,  pt  ii, 
231-44,  1861,  21,  1862,  210-14,  1863,  419-20;  R^  Doe.,  36th  Gong.  2d 
8eM.,  iL  no.  1,  pp.  69-73;  Uaut  Ex.  Doc,  31  Gong.  3d  Ses.,  iv.  na  3,  ppi 
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volunteers,  no  effectual  curb  was  placed  on  the  hos- 
tile tribes.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1863,  the  battle 
of  Bear  River  was  fought,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Franklin,  between  some  three  hundred  of  the  Sho- 
shones  and  Bannacks,  under  their  chiefs  Bear  Hun- 
ter, Pocatello,  and  Sanpitch,  and  about  two  hundred 
men  of  Connor's  command,  its  result  effectually  put- 
ting a  stop  to  hostilities  in  Northern  Utah.  I^ot  fif- 
teen years  the  northern  tribes  had  infested  the  over- 
land mail  route,  slaughtering  and  plundering  emigrants 
and  settlers,  until  their  outrages  had  become  unbear- 
able. Reaching  Franklin  by  forced  marches,  during 
an  intensely  cold  winter,  the  snow  being  so  deep  that 
their  howitzers  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  of  service, 
the  troops  approached  the  enemy's  camp  at  daylight 
on  the  29th,  and  found  them  posted  in  a  ravine  through 
which  Battle  Creek  enters  Bear  River.  Their  position 
was  well  chosen,  the  ravine  being  six  to  twelve  feet 
deep,  about  forty  in  width,  with  steep  banks,  under 
which  willows  had  been  densely  interwoven,  and 
whence  they  could  deliver  their  fire  without  exposing 
themselves.  Attacking  simultaneously  in  flank  and 
front,  Connor  routed  them  after  an  engagement  last- 
ing four  hours,  and,  their  retreat  being  cut  off  by 
cavalry,  the  band  was  almost  annihilated.^  Among 
the  slain  was  Bear  Hunter,^^  the  other  chieftains 
making  their  escape.     Had  the  savages  committed 

7S-80,  82-6,  T.  no.  30;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Los  AngeUs,  iv.  06;  Dtsertt  News, 
March  17,  Apr.  14,  July  7,  ^ov.  3,  17,  1858,  Feb.  16,  Aug.  3,  24,  31,  Sept. 
81,  KoT.  16,  1859,  May  30,  Aug.  1,  Oct.  3,  1860,  Feb.  13, 1861,  Apr.  16,  June 
11,  Ang.  13,  Sept.  17,  24,  Oct  8,  Not.  26,  Dec.  10,  31,  1862;  8,  F.  AUa,  Mav 
11,  Ang.  16,  17,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  20,  28,  29, 1858,  Jan.  18,  March  29,  30,  July  6, 
Sept  8,  12,  16,  21,  22,  28,  Oct  6,  28,  1859;  8.  F.  JBuUetin,  May  8,  Aug.  18, 
Oct  28,  29,  Nov.  26,  1858,  Aug.  24,  30,  Oct  31,  Nov.  19,  1859,  Oct.  4,  8, 
1802;  Sac,  Union,  Aug.  10,  12,  Sept  28,  Oct  2,  5,  12,  19,  31,  Nov.  2, 11,  14, 
Deo.  7,  1857,  March  3,  July  21,  29,  Aug.  17,  Sept  4,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  16, 25,  31, 
1858*  Feb.  18,  23,  March  16,  Apr.  15,  May  10,  Aug.  11,  31,  Sept  17,  19,  22, 
aO,  Oct.  5,  7,  27,  Deo.  2, 19,  1859,  Apr.  6,  May  4,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  21,  23, 24, 
28,  80,  31,  June  1,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  14,  16,  20,  26,  July  6.  7,  9,  12,  13,  14,  21, 
81,  Ang.  1,  21,  23,  Oct  2, 1860,  Apr.  4,  24, 29,  May  8,  9,  31,  June  7, 11,  Aug. 
15,  18,  Sept  3,  18,  22,  Oct  2,  Dec.  26,  1862. 

''  Connor  states  that  he  found  224  bodies  on  the  field,  and  how  many  more 
were  killed  he  was  unable  to  say.  A  copy  of  his  official  despatch  will  be 
found  in  TuUidge's  Hist.  8.  L.  City,  28^-6. 

''ibid  two  inferior  chiefs,  named  Sagwitch  and  LshL  /d.,  286* 


•iJL*r:»=rr^-  ".•"»,  zz  "B"i.;'3.  i>:u  zi«:!rr  I'jK 


erri  Utal,  e«j:»e»:-iillT  ii;  CA^ibe  m«:zii7-  irirc-rt  f  >:^ 
arid  Lerds  'S'tre  lot  oziiariizvrlT  skfe,  jCid  vhtre 
R^*.x!eii:ei:t5  oc«id  be  n^ir  c-i:  Itctt  A2>i  fkTzcxcur  sites 

TJuITl^  the  spriiig  of  this  vrar  an  oarbreik  copsrred 
ar:iO!i?  the  Utahs  iii  the  n-ei^'corixti  of  ibe  Spanish 
Fork  T^berv^iljiL  A  fartr  of  to::::!  iieicfs.  iiiidrr  C^J'V 
eel  G.  S-  Evacs,  defeated  them  in  rwo  eii^^^eiDriiis.^ 
In  April  n03  an  Indian  war  fcrc-ke  Oui  in  Saiipete 
cour.tv,  spreading  to  adjaoent  di>trict5^  aztd  lasting 
without  intermiAsion  until  the  dose  of  ]  ^67,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  ehienain  named  BlackhawL 
Although  the  militia  of  the  southern  counties  were 
con-stantlv  in  the  field,  and  r&enforcements  wen?  sent 
from  Salt  Lake  Citv  under  General  Weils,  the  Call- 
fomia  volunteers  being  then  disbanded,  mons  than 
fiftv  of  the  Mormon  settlers  were  massacred,  an  im- 
mense  quantity  of  live-stock  captured,^  and  so  wide- 


^  SercDty-iix  were  dinHfrf  br  fronn  ieel.  Letts-  of  GcDcnl  H^IUA  a 
Id..  -iST. 

'f  In  additioa  to  the  official  dopfttchei  of  Col  CoBBor  aad  Gcb.  EUIkck, 
T^iIIi'ige  in  Tea  in  Lis  //Uf.  S.  Z,.  CiTy.  2S&-90L  two  other  aoooc&tt  of  the  bank 
at  Bear  Klv«r,  one  copied  from  a  historical  note  in  the  Logaa  BcmiKh  rBCorda» 
a&d  t.'.e  otiier  irozn  OjI  Martineaa  i  ikeich  of  the  militBnr  hxMocy  of  Ohthe 
cfK  hoih  diStr  from  the  official  repons  as  to  the  number  kilkd.  the  fomer 
placing  it  at  2(^J.  a&d  a  great  cian  j  vonnded,  the  latter  statini;  that  the  dead* 
as  counted  by  an  eye- witness  from  Fnnklin.  amounted  to  36S»  besides  the 
woTin'led  who  afterward  died,  and  that  aboct  90  of  the  slain  were  wtMnen  and 
children.     For  other  venions,  see  Hajf^s  Scraps  ItkiiajUs  t.  214-17. 

' '  Tr.e  Tolonteers  numbere<l  140.  Among  the  killed  wa  Lieat  F.  A.  Teal& 
SUan*  Utah  GosMUjtr,  1S)M.  29. 

*'  Acooants  of  the  Tarions  massacres  and  depredatioDa  will  be  foond  in 
WtlU  Sarr.,  MS.;  SmUK*  Ri«,  Prt^qcttt^  amd  TrxmU^  29-30:  Ctak  Sheiekn, 
US..  13-14,  43, 13fr-48,  153-7;  see  also  iUAinmm't  Simmn  amd  SaimU,  102^1 
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spread  was  the  alarm  that  maDy  of  the  southern  settle- 
ments were  for  the  time  abandoned,"  the  loss  to  the 
community  exceeding  $1,100,000.**  Of  this  sum  no 
portion  was  voted  by  congress,  the  memorials  of  the 
Utah  legislature  asking  for  reimbursements  being 
ignored,  although  the  militia  had  served  for  more 
than  two  years  without  pay,  and  the  governor  had 
declared  that  their  claims  were  just  and  their  services 
necessary.®^ 

Codman*8  Bound  Trip,  219-20,  243-^.  The  leading  incidents  are  briefly  as 
foUow:  On  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  Blackhawk  and  his  band  visited  Manti, 
where  they  boasted  of  havins  stolen  some  cattle  at  a  neighboring  settlement, 
and  wanted  to  hold  a  *  big  taSc. '  On  the  next  day  some  of  the  Manti  citizens, 
who  rode  forth  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  were  fired  upon  and  one 
of  them  killed,  the  Indiana  retiring  up  Salt  Creek  Cafion  in  Sevier  co.,  where 
they  killed  two  herdsmen.  A  party  sent  in  pursuit  a  few  days  later  was  over- 
powered with  the  loss  of  two  men.  On  May  29th  the  savages  massacred  a 
family  of  six  persons  at  Thistle  Valley  in  Sanpete  co.,  slaying  two  others 
iJbout  the  same  time.  In  July  three  settlers  were  murdered,  and  several 
wounded.  Many  cattle  had  now  been  driven  off,  and  the  people  of  Sanpete, 
Sevier,  Millard,  Piute,  Beaver,  Iron,  Washington,  and  Kane  connties  kept 
goard  over  their  stock  with  armed  and  mounted  men.  Between  Jan.  and  the 
Deginninff  of  April  1866  several  raids  were  made  in  Kane  co.,  five  settlers  be- 
ing killed,  and  a  man  named  Peter  Shirts  with  his  familv  sustaining  a  siege 
for  several  weeks  until  relieved  by  militia.  Between  April  22d  and  the  end  of 
June  six  persons  were  killed  and  others  wounded  in  Sanpete  and  Piute  coun- 
ties, two  of  them  while  attempting  to  recover  cattle  driven  off  from  the  Span- 
ish Fork  reservation.  Early  in  1867  James  J.  Peterson  with  his  wife  and 
dMighter  were  killed  near  Glenwood,  Sevier  co.,  and  their  bodies  mutilated. 
The  vigilance  of  the  militia  kept  the  Indians  in  check  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  and  only  three  other  settlers  were  killed,  the  soldiery  also  losing 
three  of  their  number.  F.  H.  Head,  sup.  of  Indian  affairs,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept, 
1866,  p.  124,  states  that  the  number  of  marauders  was  not  more  than  50  or  60. 

^Sevier  and  Piute  counties  were  entirely  abandoned,  together  with  the 
settlements  of  Berrysville,  Winsor,  upper  and  lower  Kanao,  Shunesburg, 
Springdale,  Northup,  and  many  ranches  in  ELane  co.,  and  Pangwitch  and  Fort 
Sanford  in  Iron  co.  Smiih^a  Riw,  Progress,  (md  Travels,  30.  Six  flourishing 
settlements  in  Piute  co.,  four  on  the  borders  of  Sanpete,  and  fifteen  in  Iron, 
Kane,  and  Washington  counties,  were  entirely  ahanooned.  Joint  memorial  of 
legislature,  in  Laws  of  Utah,  1878,  p.  167. 

''For  newspaper  reports  of  Indian  depredations,  difficulties,  expeditions, 
and  battles  between  1863  and  1867,  see,  among  others.  The  Deseret  News,  Jan. 
21,  28,  Feb.  11,  March  18,  Apr.  8,  15,  22,  May  13,  20,  July  1,  1863,  June  7, 
1865,  May  10,  1866,  June  5,  12,  1867;  Union  VedeUe,  July  8,  13,  31,  Aug.  4, 
17,  Nov.  5,  9,  1865;  8,  F,  Bulletin^  Jan.  26,  Apr.  14,  15,  May  4,  June  9,  July 

10.  1863,  Aug.  8,  1864,  Apr.  20,  1866;  S.  F,  AUa,  Feb.  17,  19,  May  8,  June 

11,  12,  July  6,  7,  1863,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  3,  1864,  July  8,  1865,  May  1,  16,  22, 
June  10,  14,  15,  July  31,  Aug.  8,  1867;  S,  F.  Call,  Jan.  5,  March  22,  June  8, 
14,  21,  Aug.  10,  11,  Oct.  29,  1865,  May  14,  June  2,  4,  5,  9,  11,  July  24,  Aug. 
1,  3,  8,  9,  1867;  Sac  Union,  J&n.  31,  Feb.  12,  13,  17,  Apr.  14,  28,  May  16,  30, 
Jnne  13,  1863,  Apr.  20,  July  30,  Aug.  20,  31,  1864,  Feb.  7,  June  9,  Aug.  4, 
26»  31,  1865,  Aug.  5,  1867;  Gold  mil  News,  March  17,  July  8,  1865;  Cartton 
Appeal,  June  10,  Aug.  2,  1865;  Bois^  Stajtetman,  June  8,  Dec.  12,  1865,  Nov. 
%  1867;  WatmmvilU  Pajaro  Times,  May  16,  1863. 

"  See  the  certificate  of  Gov.  Charles  Durkee,  appended  in  1869  to  the  joint 
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After  the  afiair  of  Bear  Rirer  treaties  vere  con- 
cluded with  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  on  the  lith 
and  14th  of  October,  1563.^  wherebv  travel  on  the 
principal  routes  to  Nevada  and  California  was  ren- 
dered secure,  the  stipulations  being  faithfully  ob- 
servn^J,  and  the  Indians  receivingr  in  return  annuity 
goods  to  the  value  of  $21,000  for  a  term  of  twenty 
vears.^  In  June  IS 65  a  treat v  was  made  with  a 
number  of  the  Utah  tribes,  whereby  they  agreed  to 
remove  within  one  vear  to  a  reservation  in  the  Uin- 
tah  Valley,  relinquishing  their  claim  to  all  other  lands 
within  the  territory,  receiving  as  compensation  $25,- 
000  annually  for  the  first  ten  years,  $20,000  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  and  $15,000  for  thirty  years  there- 
after.** Annuities  were  also  to  be  wanted  to  the 
chiefs,  dwellings  erected  for  them,  and  lands  ploughed, 
enclosed,  and  supplied  with  live-stock  and  farming 
implements.  A  school  was  to  be  maintained  for  ten 
years,  during  nine  months  in  the  year;  grist  and 
lumber  mills  and  mechanics'  shops  were  to  be  built 
and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and 

$7,000  voted  annuallv  for  ten  vears  in  aid  of  various 

•  • 

industries.  The  Indians  were  to  be  protected  on 
their  reservation;  must  not  make  war  except  in  self- 
defence  ;  and  must  not  steal,  or  if  they  did,  the  stolen 


mentOTuA^  in  Lawi  of  Ctuh^  18TS,  p.  167.  G«a  W.  Emery,  who  wm*  goTemor 
in  Feb.  1878,  stated  that  he  knew  nothms  of  the  facts,  aod  had  no  recommen- 
datioQ  to  make.  Two  former  memorials  had  heen  forwarded,  the  fint  in 
1868.  //otMf  J/mc.  Doc.,  99,  40th  Cong.  2d  Sen.,  19;  the  woood  in  IM. 
Id,,  4]8tConf;.  IstSess. 

*'  The  first  in  Tooele  Valley  and  the  second  at  Soda  Sprin^^  Tliey  wen 
coDfirmcd  by  the  senate,  but  with  amendments  which  were  forwarded  to 
Got.  Doty,  with  instructions  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indiana*  /mf.  Af, 
Jlfjii,  1S04,  p.  16.  On  the  SOth  of  July,  1863,  a  treaty  had  been  made  with 
Pocatello  and  others  whereby  the  roads  to  the  Beaver  Head  and  Boia^  Birer 
gold  minefl  and  the  northern  California  and  soothem  Oregon  roada  were  msde 
secure.  Another  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  western  Shoahonea  at  lUiby 
Valley,  Oct.  lat  Rei}i  of  Jame§  Duant  Doty,  in  Id.,  1864,  p.  175. 

o  Id.,  176.  In  his  message  to  the  legiiJatnre,  dated  Dec  12,  1864,  Got. 
Doty  remarks:  '  These  are  the  first  treaties  ever  made  by  the  U.  S.  with  the 
ban<U  of  Shoshones;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  they  hmv^  adherad 
to  their  stipulations  with  a  fidelity  equal  to  that  ol  moat  dTiliaed  nataooa.' 
UtaliJour.  Legid.,  1864-5.  pp.  11-12. 

^  The  appropriations  were  to  be  made  on  the  tappoaition  that  the  IndiaB 
tribes  would  muster  5,000  souls,  and  were  to  be  increaaed  or  <lii«itvi«ii^  |b 
proportion  to  their  nombers.  IwL  AJf.  Rtpl^  1865,  p.  151. 
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property  must  be  returned,  or  its  value  deducted 
from  their  annuities.®^  Under  these  stipulations, 
though  the  treaty  was  not  formally  ratified,  many  of 
the  Utahs,  among  whom  was  the  chief  Blackhawk, 
were  gathered  and  dwelt  in  peace  on  the  reservation. 
In  1864  a  memorial  had  been  presented  by  the 
Utah  legislature,  asking  that  the  Indians  be  removed 
from  their  smaller  reservations,®*  and  in  the  same  year 
acts  were  passed  by  congress  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  surveyor-general  for  Utah,  providing  that 
the  Indian  title  to  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  be 
extinguished,  and  the  lands  laid  open  to  settlement, 
ordering  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  to  col- 
lect as  many  of  the  tribes  as  possible  in  the  Uintah 
Valley,  and  appropriating  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments the  sum  of  $30,000.^  The  site  was  well 
selected,  being  remote  from  routes  and  settlements, 
and  enclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  which  were  im- 
passable for  loaded  teams  during  nine  or  ten  months 
ID  the  year.  It  contained  at  least  two  millions  of 
acres,®  portions  of  it  being  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture and  grazing,  and  was  well  supplied  with  timber 
and  water-power.  In  the  summer  of  1868  about 
130  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  produce  would  reach  $15,000; 
but  on  the  1st  of  July  swarms  of  grasshoppers  settled 

*  A  lynopsis  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  which  was  negotiated  by  0. 
H.  Irish,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1865,  will  be  found  in  /<i., 
lSO-1.    See  also  Deseret  News,  June  14,  1865. 

'^  Utah  Acts,  1863-4,  pp.  7-10,  13. 

"  U,  8.  Acts,  38th  Conff.  Ist  Sess.,  67-8;  38th  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  16-17; 
House  Ex.  Doc.,  46  Cong.  3a  Sess.,  xirvi.  971-3.  The  salary  of  the  surveyor- 
general  was  to  be  $3,000  a  year,  and  his  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  surveyor-general  of  Oregon.  The  usual  school  reservations  were  made. 
By  act  of  July  16,  1868,  it  was  ordered  that  the  public  lands  of  the  territory 
should  constitute  a  new  land  district,  to  be  named  the  Utah  district,  and 
that  the  preemption,  homestead,  and  other  laws  of  the  U.  S.  should  be  ex- 
tended over  it.  Id.,  973-4.  In  1862  this  district  was  merged  with  that  of 
Colorado.  U.  8.  Acts,  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  51,  100-1.  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rtpt, 
1864,  p.  16,  Commissioner  Wm  P.  Dele  states  that  the  Uintah  Valley  had 
been  set  apart  for  an  Indian  reservation  as  early  as  Oct.  1861,  but  that  on 
•ooonnt  of  the  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country  its  exact 
limits  could  not  then  be  defined. 

"/d.,  17.  The  tract  enclosed  the  whole  region  drained  by  the  Uintah 
fiiTer  and  its  upper  branches,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Green  Riyer. 
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ca  the  land,  and  within  a  week  nice  iietiths  of  the 
cr»jp  were  destroved.  In  other  years  the  ressult  was 
fairly  eccouragiiig,  when  it  is  o:»nsidered  that  the 
Indian  is  by  nature  a  hunter,  artrr&e  to  ali  manual 
labc»r,  and  subsists  mainly  on  meat.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,.  1S69,  the  amount  apprc>priated  for 
the  Uintah  agrencv  was  but  $5,000.*  Small  as  this 
sum  was,  it  served  to  prevent  any  serious  depreda- 
tions,*^ for  a  bale  of  blankets  or  a  few  sacks  of  flour, 
distributed  in  proper  season,  accc«mplished  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold  expended  in  militanr  operations 
and  military  surveillance. 


"Pftrdon  Dwldi,  in  Ind.  Af.  Rej*^  \^IS^  ISCl    Ikidaft.  wko  wm  than  Jbd- 
us  m;ex^t  at  Uuuh,  statM  thai  at  lean  fdO-iW  ww  iwciacd. 

'*l>:m2)2  the  iimuDer  of  1S6S  a  few  txicjicciasi  t^qm  we  loade  in  StD- 

P^te  CO.,  whereupon  Col  Head  and  otLert  repaired  to  Snmwbcrry  Valley, 
in  tab,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  oosJcI-=ded.  lt»erri  Xttm,  Aug.  *38,  186& 
Auiong  the  most  recent  works  on  Utah  it  TV  Hi&Uiry  ^  Saa  Lahe  Otjf 
and  i'*  Ffjun4*:r»^  63/  Edvrtrd  If.  TnHidpf,     The  firR  Tc^nmcw  viiich  it  a  re- 

J>rint  from  TnUidgt»  Qwarteriy  Mayiziwe^  vai  xao«o  in  ISSi.  ukI  relates  tlia 
eading  iiicidexits  of  Mormon  bistorr  between  1S45  axxl  1S65,  the  porpoM 
being  to  oontinne  it  to  a  more  recent  date,  *^^^"c  tbe?w>  the  reoofda  of  other 
towDs  and  coantiea,  and  forming  when  oompOeu^  a  hittory  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritory. The  work  is  somewhat  in  the  nai^n  c4  »  ooDpilatioa,  and  oondsti 
largely  of  copies  of  official  reports  and  doccmesta.  together  with  nomcrcwi 
extracts  from  other  works,  more  especially  fn>3i  Szf»}Zmti^*  Roekf  Ji<mala»M 
SaxuU.  Mr  Tallidge  follows  the  text  of  Stenhoose  tctt  doselj  in  portions  of 
his  work,  though  writing  from  a  different  sttadpoint,  and  aoBkletimes  boiwi 
his  language  with  very  slight  alterations  and  withoot  acknowledfiDent.  The 
chapters  relating  to  the  Ltah  war  occupy  a  larae  portion  ol  thefirst  toIuds. 
They  are  carefully  considered,  and  contain  m=^  that  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  work  is  published  by  authority  of  the  city  oocncilv  and  onder  sapcrrisioo 
of  its  committee  on  revision. 

TJw,  Rorky  3f<mnlain8ainU:  A  Full  amd  ComfieU  liuiary  </fJhe  Marmtmi, 
Jnnn,  (Kk  First  Vidcm  ofJomph  Smith  to  the  LaH  OmrUhip  qf  Brigham  Tong, 
bjf  T.  B.  H,  Stenkomse,  New  York,  1873.  This  woi^  as  its  title  indicates, 
carries  the  story  of  Mormonism  from  its  eariiest  inception  up  to  within  a  few 
yean  of  the  death  of  Brigham.  Besides  giving  a  complete  oatline  of  ths 
prjlitical  history  of  the  latter-day  saints,  it  '^nnt^'nf  chapters  on  the  Monnon 
theocracy  and  priesthood,  on  polygamy,  and  on  the  book  of  Mormon,  together 
with  descriptions  of  the  domestic  and  social  condition  of  the  Mormons,  and  of 
the  various  outrages  commonly  ascribed  to  them,  more  especially  of  the  Moan- 
tain  Meadows  massacre.  The  book  is  profusely  iUustzmted,  entertaining  in 
style,  and  though  containing  761  pages  of  printed  matter,  can  be  read  with 
interest  throughout.  The  author  was  for  25  years  a  Monnon  missionary  and 
elder,  during  which  period  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  apostles,  and  for 
twelve  years  held  daily  intercourse  with  the  president  of  the  chnrch.  As  hs 
relates,  he  'has  no  pet  theories  to  advance,  no  revelations  to  annonnoe,  so 
personal  animosity  to  satisf  jr.  He  has  simply  outgrown  the  past.  *  ThoOj^  at 
times  nnduly  severe,  it  is  m  the  main  one  of  the  most  impartial  works  yet 
published  by  anti-Mormon  writers.  Stenhouse,  a  Scotchman  bv  birth,  was 
converted  to  Mormonism  in  1846,  being  then  21  years  of  age.  He  siterwsrd 
Uwied  as  a  misricmsry  in  England,  Gotland,  tund  ▼arions  parts  of  Eoropa^ 
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founding  the  Southampton  conference,  and  being  for  three  yean  president  of 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  missions.  In  1869  he  apostatized,  and  soon  afterward 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  found  employment  as  a  journal- 
ist and  wrote  the  above  work.  His  decease  occurred  in  1882.  See  Stenhouse'a 
Tell  It  All,  preface;  Burton's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  272;  8,  F.  Bulktin,  March 
7,1882. 

Exposi  qf  Pofygamy  in  Utah:  A  Lady's  L\fe  among  the  Mormons,  by  Mrs 
r.  B.  H,  Stenkouse,  New  York,  1872.  TeU  It  All:  The  Story  of  a  Life's  Ex- 
perience in  Mormonism,  An  Autobiography;  by  Mrs  T,  B,  11,  Stenhouse. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1879.  An  Englishwoman  in  Utah:  The  Story  qf  a  Left's 
Experience  in  Mormonism,  An  Autobiography;  by  Mrs  T,  B,  //.  Stenhouse. 
London,  1880.  The  last  two  of  these  works  are  almost  identioal,  except  that 
one  or  two  chapters  of  the  former  are  omitted  in  the  latter  volume,  ^gin- 
ning with  her  nrst  introduction  to  Mormonism  abont  the  year  1849,  until  the 
date  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  apostasy,  some  20  years  later,  the  authoress 
gives  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  plain,  unvarnished  record  of  facts  which  have 
come  under  her  own  notice.  A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Expos4 
(ifPolyaamy,  Mrs  Stenhouse  was  asked  to  lecture  on  that  subject,  and  wherever 
me  spoke  was  requested  to  give  her  narrative  more  circumstantially  and  in 
more  detaiL  Finally  she  accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  ffentile  newspaper, 
pablished  at  S.  L.  City,  to  'tell  it  alL'  Hence  the  title  and  subject-matter  of 
tlua  work.  Though  claiming  no  literary  merit,  it  is  well  told,  and  certainly 
tella  enough,  while  containing  nothing  that  can  be  termed  positively  indeh- 


The  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Harem:  or,  An  Authentic  History  o/Brigham 
Toungt  his  Numerous  Wives  and  Children,  by  Mrs  C.  V,  Waite.  Cambrid^, 
1866.  Apart  from  the  opening  chapter,  which  contains  the  early  life  of  Briff- 
ham,  the  first  half  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  political  history  of  Utah. 
Its  main  interest  centres,  however,  in  the  information  given  iu  the  latter  por- 
tion, as  to  the  &mily  and  social  relations  of  the  Mormon  leader.  There  is  the 
inevitable  chapter  on  polygamy,  written,  the  authoress  remarks,  as  dispassion- 
ately as  the  writer's  utter  abhorrence  of  the  system  will  permit.  There  is 
alio  a  chapter  where  the  mysteries  of  the  endowment  house  are  described  in 
the  form  of  a  burlesque,  and  others  where  Brigham  is  set  forth  as  prophet, 
fleer,  revelator,  and  grand  archee.  The  volume  is  compact  and  well  written; 
Init  though  many  of  the  facts  may  have  been  gathered,  as  is  claimed,  from 
original  sources,  they  contain  little  that  is  not  well  known  at  the  present  day. 

Z/lfe  in  Utah:  or.  The  Mysteries  and  Crimes  of  Mormonism,  being  an  Exposi 
qfike  Sacred  Rites  and  Ceremonies  qfthe  Latter-Day  Saitits,  with  a  Full  and 
Authentic  History  of  Polygamy  and  the  Mormon  Sect  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  J,  H,  Beadle.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  1870.  Though  the  author 
claims  to  have  had  access  to  valuable  personal  records  and  other  private  sources 
of  information,  his  book  has  no  special  value.  There  are  chapters  on  Mormon 
flociety.  Mormon  theology  and  theocracy.  Mormon  mysteries,  theoretical  and 
practical  polygamy,  but  all  these  matters  have  been  better  treated  by  others, 
while  tiie  nistorical  portions  of  the  work  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Stenhouse. 
In  relating  the  crimes  of  the  Mormons,  Mr  Beadle  claims  that  the  statements 
for  and  against  them  have  been  equally  presented.  The  reader  need  only 
torn  to  his  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  to  find  that  this  is  not 
tlie  caae.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  usual  vein  of  looseness  and  exag^^era- 
tion,  Crimea  are  alleged  against  the  saints  that  have  never  been  sustamed, 
and  all  extenuating  circumstances  are  omitted.  Murders  are  laid  to  their 
charffe  of  which  there  ia  no  evidence,  and  which  are  not  even  mentioned  by 
the  leading  authorities.  The  volume  forms  one  of  the  many  works  that  have 
been  written  on  Mormonism  with  a  view  to  pander  to  the  vicious  tastes  of  a 
oertain  class  of  readers  rather  than  to  furnish  information. 

The  foUowing  ia  a  more  complete  list  of  the  authorities  consulted  in  the 
weceding  chaptera:  Taylor's  Rem, ,  MS. ;  Wells'  Narr, ,  MS. ;  Utah  Notes,  MS. ; 
Jemnings^  Mat.  Progr.,  MS.;  Early  Hist.  Carson  Valley,  MS.;  Little's  MaU 
i,  MS.;  Incidents  in  Utah  Hist,,  MS.;  Nebeker's  Early  Justice,  MS.;  U. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SCHISMS    AND    APOSTASIES. 

1844-1869. 

Tbm  Stranoitis— Thb  Gathsbebs— Brahnan*s  Followbbs  -Thx  Glad- 
DXNiTxs— Thb  Reoboanized  Chctbch  of  Latter-DAT  Sauvts — Alex- 
ander AMD  David  Htrum  Smith— The  Utah  Maoaziite— Trial  of 
GoDBB  AKD  Harrison — Success  of  the  Godbeite  Movement — The 
Struggle  for  Commercial  Control — Persecution  of  Gentile  Mer- 
osANTS — ZioN*s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Insittution — Extent  of 
IT8  Operations— Disastrous  Effect  on  Gentile  Tradr— Reaction  in 
Favor  of  the  Reformers. 

During  the  life-time  of  Joseph  Smith  there  was 
but  one  organized  secession  from  the  church,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  apostasies  were  frequent  during  his 
later  years.  If  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  not 
the  living  truth,  then  could  no  faith  be  placed  in 
Mormonism,  for  he  and  none  other  was  regarded  as 
the  fountain-head  of  inspiration.  But  with  his  death 
the  source  of  infallibility  was  removed,  and  thus  the 
way  was  opened  for  schism  and  dissension,  few  of  the 
diverging  sects,  however,  having  suflScient  faith  iu 
their  leaders  to  preserve  them  from  final  dissolution. 

The  saints  who  followed  Sidney  Rigdon  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1844  became  gradually  scattered  among 
the  gentiles,  a  few  of  them,  with  William  Marks  at 
their  head,  afterward  rejoining  the  church.  To  J. 
J.  Strang,  a  prominent  elder,  were  vouchsafed,  as  he 
claims,  numerous  revelations  that  in  Wisconsin  was 
the  true  Zion,  and  several  thousands  accompanied  him 
to  that  state.  Strang  afterward  settled  at  Beaver 
Island,  in  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  retained  a  small 
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following  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Parties  also 
accompanied  Williani  Smith,  the  only  surviving 
bn>ther  of  the  prophet,  to  northern  Illinois,  Elder 
l>n.*\vster  to  western  Iowa,  Bishop  Heddrick  to  Mis- 
svHiri.  and  Bishop  Cutler  to  northern  Iowa,  All  of 
thorn  were  soon  afterward  dissolved,  the  remnants  of 
Brt* water's  and  Heddrick's  disciples  forming  them- 
;j^*lvcs  into  a  new  sect,  under  the  name  of  the  Gath- 
er^^rs,  and  settling  in   Jackson   county,  where  they 

S^ubli^ed  a  weekly  periodical,  styled  the  Truthteller. 
[^\xr\i\^  the  year  1S46  a  large  Mormon  settlement  was 
ui^ikle  iu  Texas ;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Apostle 
1-Y?uau  Wi^ht  the  colony  prospered  and  increased 
ra't'iolv.  Until  lS5i  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to 
iho  tirst  prvsidonoy,  but  when  the  doctrine  of  polyg- 
a:uv  wa;!i  prvx'laiiued,  they  separated  from  the  church. 
Aiier  the  death  of  Wright,  which  occurred  a  few 
Years  later,  hi:?  riook  was  scattered.  A  small  portion 
of  the  members  of  moc$t  of  these  sects  found  their 
way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  while  others  joined  the  reor- 
ganized church,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  and  the 
remainder  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  gentiles. 

Of  the  party  that  sailed  with  Brother  Sam.  Bran- 
nan  for  California,  in  the  Brooklyn^  in  1846,  about 
one  fourth  apostatized :  their  leader  laying  the  basis  of 
a  fine  fortune  bv  investing  in  real  estate  funds,  to  a 
at  extent  at  least,  belonging  to  the  Latter-day 
ints.*  Of  the  Mormon  colony,  founded,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  San  Bernardino,  in  1851,  a  considerable  num- 
ber  fell  into  apostasy,  though  many  joined  the  parent 
organization,  and  a  few  became  members  of  the  reor- 
ganized church. 

In  addition  to  the  various  sects  already  mentioned 
and  to  be  mentioned,  numerous  parties  and  individ- 

^  Beadle,  L\fe  in  Utah,  404-^^  states  tlut  Brannan  afterward  repaid  tht 
money  with  ioterest.  but  it  would  be  di£cul:  to  make  the  early  Cakfomiaiis 
beliere  it.  Aboot  4.3  adults  and  lV3  children  of  th«  DrooUym  party  remained 
in  Oalifomia,  a  few  af  tcrwanl  j^Muing  Mormoo  commonitiea  at  SSan  Bernardino 
•r  in  Ariaooa.  NearW  100  adul^3  oud  some  40  children  reached  Utah,  moil 
in  I8ia-^i0.  See  //U'.  (V..  t.  5U.  this 
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uals  fell  away  during  the  migration  from  Nauvoo, 
many  of  the  stakes  becoming  settlements  of  recusant 
MormonSy  while  numbers  of  the  saints  settled  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska  City,  and  other  towns  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries.  Some,  as  I  have  said,  merely 
remained  in  the  western  states  to  obtain  means  for 
their  journey  to  Zion,  but  of  the  twenty  thousand 
persons  who  followed  the  apostles  from  Nauvoo,  it 
IS  probable  that  nearly  one  third  were  eventually  ab- 
sorbed among  gentile  communities. 

In  Utah,  between  1852  and  1869,  four  distinct  and 
organized  attempts  were  made  to  throw  off  the  voke  of 
Brigham,  and  establish  what  the  apostates  claimed  to 
be  a  more  perfect  faith.  These  were  the  Gladdenite 
secession  in  1852,  the  Josephite  schism  in  1860,  the 
Morrisite  movement  in  1861,  and  the  Grodbe-Harrison 
schism  in  1869. 

When  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  was  openly  avowed 
in  1852,  some  of  the  saints  were  sorely  offended,  and 
accusing  the  hierarchy  of  having  fallen  from  grace  in 
other  respects,  formed  themselves  into  a  new  sect,  ap- 
pointing as  their  leader  Gladden  Bishop,  whence  the 
name  of  Gladdenites.  Together  with  other  recusants, 
Gladden,  who  was  several  times  disfellowshipped  and 
readmitted  on  profession  of  repentance,  had  again  re- 
joined the  church,*  but  being  now  disgusted  with  th?s 
new  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  church  dignitaries, 
worked  with  heart  and  soul  against  them.  Among 
his  followers  was  one  Alfred  Smith  from  St  Louis,  a 
man  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  bitter  foe  of 
Brigham,  by  whom,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  been 
stripped  of  his  property.  For  a  time  the  cause  flour- 
ishea,  but  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  March,  1853,  while 
Smith  was  holding  services  in  front  of  the  council- 
house,  the  gathering,  though  orderly  and  peaceablo, 
was  dispersed  by  the  city  marshal.     Another  niect- 

*  Ferris  states  that  Gladden  was  cut  off  mid  rel)aptizcd  nine  times.   (7t%k 
' ilk Marmon$t  336.  See  al <<»  o/</i^///A^n.  Mormonen^  182. 


»:a^x  < 


THfT  *^aILad  mr  die  fiiDowizig  aabfaodi  was  dSaspet^d, 
Smirb.  b«Hzi^  tuea  into  cascodr,  and  detahuad  anfiS 
he  promiseii  co  ckssiL  On  the  same  daj  Bd^bui 
spnka  a  tew  worria  concemmi^  the  apQKace&  m  the 
tabernacle.  The  whole  matter  was  regarded  o£  no 
great  conaeqaence  hj  the  choreh :  nevertheless  it  wii 
fleemed  best  to  ^uxn  the  t^stj  appearance  of  eTiL  and 
eonseqTKntLj  the  presdent  save  the  peofde  deariT  to 
muiezstand  that  tibiae  nmat  De  no  more  of  itr  Soch 
warnings  or^^ci  the  preadent  of  the  church  were  never 
nttised  in  vain,  and  now  the  davs  of  the  Gl^ddenices 

m 

w<se  numbered.  A  few  months  later  most  of  them 
aet  forth  tor  California^  the  rest  recanted,  and  after 
the  year  1554  we  hear  no  more  of  this  apostasv. 


The  most  soccesefizl  of  the  recosant  sects  was  the 
one  established  by  J<3seph  Smith,  the  prophet's  son, 
who,  ^th  his  brothers  Alexander  H.  and  David  Hv- 
mm,  remained  at  Xaovoi?  afier  the  exoda&*  A  few 
years  Uter  the  remnants  of  the  Strangites  and  Catler- 
ites,  being  in  search  of  a  leader,  organized  a  new  choreh 
and  rerqnested  Joseph  to  become  their  head.  He  at 
first  refoi^edfbat  in  1860,  the  number  of  members  being 
then  considerably  increased  by  the  breaking-ap  of  other 
parties,  be  accepted  the  call  as  prophet,  and  began  to 
preach  the  faith  of  his  father,  as  he  affirmed,  in  its 
ori'^inal  parity,  repudiating  the  claims  of  Brigham 
and  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.  The  schism  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the 
a[K>states  being  termed  Josephites  by  the  followers  of 
Brigham,  but   styling  themselves  the  Reoi^niaed 


*/c  r.  of  Dur..,  L  82;  DfwtrH  Xemt^  Apr.  %  1833;  WaOeB  The  Mc 
Pr^p^f*,  lJO-1 :  Btadit*  L%ft  m  Uiak,  406-9;  Fkrru^  Utah  nad  tkt Mormomg, 
32>-r».  Bri^'ham  wma  followed  by  Fu-ley  Pnitt,  ^  bo  aid  that  he  Ind  known 
Gl^'i  un  for  '3)  yean,  and  had  ■eldom  heard  his  nama  mentiooad,  except  ia 
coni^^ctioa  with  some  impoiitioo  or  falaehood  in  the  name  d  the  Lord. 

*  Beadle  says  that  the  prophet  left  a  ooosidcfakle  fortune*  mostly  in  boosas 
and  lanrls  at  Xaavoa  Lije  is  Utakj  428.  Eren  if  this  is  tnie»  we  well  know 
thac  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  Mormons  ia  Naaroo  wve  w<orth  little  Is 
them  wh«n  the  expulsion  came. 
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Church  of  Latter-day  Saints.  In  Utah  it  was  checked 
by  fear  of  persecution,  and  not  until  the  summer  of 
1863  did  the  movement  l>ecome  pronounced.  In  July 
of  that  year  two  Josephite  missionaries,  named  E.  C. 
Briggs  and  Alexander  McCord,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  having  crossed  the  plains,  they  said,  as  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  and  calling  on  Brigham,  told  him  the 
object  of  their  mission,  and  asked  permission  to  preach 
in  the  tabernacle.  This  was,  of  course,  refused;*  nor 
were  they  allowed  the  use  of  any  other  public  build- 
ing, whereupon  the  missionaries  visited  from  house  to 
house,  offermg  up  prayers  for  the  inmates,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  join  the  true  faith. 

At  first  singly,  then  by  dozens,  and  afterward  by 
scores,  converts  were  gathered  into  this  fold,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1864  the  Josephites  in  Zion  mustered 
more  than  three  hundred,  the  number  of  proselytes 
elsewhere  being  at  this  date  between  two  and  three 
thousand.^  Persecution  followed,  as  they  claimed; 
and  in  early  summer  about  one  half  of  the  Josephites 
in  Salt  Lake  City  started  eastward,  so  great  being  the 
excitement  that  General  Connor  ordered  a  strong  es- 
cort to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Green  River.  To 
those  who  remained  protection  was  also  aflforded  by 
the  authorities. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  evangelism  of  Briggs 
and  McCord  was  renewed  in  the  summer  of  18G9, 
when  Alexander  H.  and  David  Hyrum  Smith  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  City  as  advocates  of  the  reformed  faith. 
Their  meetings  were  held  at  Independence  Hall,  then 
the  principal  public  building  belonging  to  the  gentiles, 
and  at  the  first  service  a  vast  audience  assembled, 
among  the  number  being  several  of  the  wives  of 
Brigham.    At  first  the  followers  of  Brigham  trembled 

*In  WcM'a  The  Mormon  Prophet^  129,  it  is  stated  that  Brigham  aaid  he 
woald  not  b3  responsiblo  for  Brigijs*  safety  if  he  remained  in  the  city. 

•Bowles,  Our  Nkw  WeM^  203,  ilia  work  being  published  in  iSGD,  incorrectly 

Ees  the  entire  numl)er  at  1,500.  In  Waiters  The.  Mormon  Propht'.t,  12S 
tlished  in  1866),  we  read:  '  In  the  states,  those  who  have  gone  bock  to  their 
loTe  are  to  be  numbered  by  thousands.* 


fvr  tie  HiprEr 


Jos»eT:b    F..  lie  a^.':!    :f   Httizi   S-^.^r/      Br:   ii>> 

t:»f:r  Ter&  iri*:^  2u::>'-ii*  -wrtr^i-ct  ::>rce  'X  ccArarter,  ;4 

tot  ftbrewd  €:noagi  t>  x-ct^oi  wha  tbcir  oppcoecis, 
a:.d  D'>t  viol  :;ot  eQ''«agh  to  arxase  lie  pn-pclkze.  Tbej 
aiiccoiaplished  little  lor  the  cacse  of  the  reorgaiiii»ed 
charc-lL 

Id  1860  the  he^Jqnarters  of  the  Josephhes  were 
eiitabhshed  at  Piano,  Eiaois,  where,  between  1S60 
arid  1575,  was  pablished  by  tliissect  J^  Tirstf  Lattfr- 
doy  Saint' sf  Herald,  aad  where  in  1577  their  leader 
f^till  rc^sided/  Joseph  beii^  at  that  date  pretade&t  of 
the  chorcb,  and  Briggs  the  president  of  the  twelve. 
A  branch  was  also  established  at  Halad  in  Idaho; 
a  fc'W  of  the  sect  gathered  at  Kirtland,*  and  the  re- 
mainder were  scattered  throoghoat  the  states^  They 
rapidly  increased,  mustering  in  1S70  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  in  the  United  States,  while  in  Europe 
entire  churches  joined  the  reformed  faith,  the  name 
of  the  sect,  and  the  more  conventional  morality  of 
its  doctrines,  being  among  the  causes  of  its  success.* 


^SteIlbolue■lJ•  that  debates  between  tbe  two  pwtMBwm  kcU  in  pnblie. 
Rocky  Jlomntain  SaimlM,  629  (note). 

*S.  Labi  Ihrold,  June  6,  1877. 

•P^.;  AfcCUrt'jt  Thrte  Thau-a^d  JTUes,  435, 

*^Tbe  JoKphite  creed  will  be  foand  in  WaUe's  The  Jfotmom  PiofkeJ^  19^ 
1 ;  Ctah  8crap$,  IG.  It  cootaina  the  following:  ^  We  bdiere  that  the  charch 
ia  Utah,  under  the  presidency  of  Brigham  Yoong,  have  apostatised  from  the 
tru';  onler  of  the  gospeL  We  belieTe  that  the  doctrinea  os  polygamj.  hnmaa 
fticrificr;,  or  killing  men  to  Mve  them,  Adam  being  God*  Utah  being  Zion,  or 
t':ifi  gathc-ring  pla^  for  the  saints,  are  doctrines  of  devils.'  In  other  respects 
tli':ir  creel  was  almost  ilentical  with  the  Mormon  articles  of  faith.  Codinan, 
VkUo  atteu'ldl  their  services,  remarks:  *They  nse  the  same  religions  books  in 
t!jeir  worsliip,  and  argnc  from  them  the  prohibitioo  of  polygamy  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  Onon  Pntt  diiplays  in  its  advocacy.'  lie  Rommd  Trip, 
210. 

The  second  Joseph  Smith,  junior,  was  bom  at  Kirtland  Nov.  6,  1832. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  whither  he  went  with  his 
{larents.  F.  G.  Mather  received  a  letter  from  him  in  1879,  saying:  *  I  sm 
DOW  pretty  widely  recognized  as  the  leader  of  that  wing  of  the  jfonnoo 
churcn  declaring  positive  Mormonism,  but  denying  and  op|iosing  polygamy 
and  Utah  Mormonism.*  I  give  herewith  a  copy  of  an  inscriptioQ  on  one 
of  the  pilUurs  of  the  temple  at  Kirtland,  as  reported  by  Mntber,  Lippimeotf^ 
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While  the  controversy  between  the  prophet's  sons 
and  the  prophet's  nephew  was  at  its  height,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Utah  Magazine^  a  periodical  first  issued 
in  1867,  and  of  which  elders  W.  S.  Godbe  and  E.  L. 
T.  Harrison  were  proprietors,  wherein  appeared  the 
following  passage:  "If  we  know  the  true  feeling  of 
our  brethren,  it  is  that  they  never  intend  Joseph 
Smith's  nor  any  other  man's  son  to  preside  over  them 
simply  because  of  their  sonship.  The  principle  of 
heirship  has  cursed  the  world  for  ages,  and  with  our 
brethren  we  expect  to  fight  it  till,  with  every  other 
relic  of  tyranny,  it  is  trodden  under  foot."  While 
speaking  thus  boldly,  the  magazine  essayed  the  part 
of  umpire  between  the  disputants,  and  otherwise  gave 
sore  ofifence  to  the  church  dignitaries.^^  About  the 
same  time  an  article  was  published  urging  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  of  Utah,  a  measure 
which  found  no  favor  with  Brigham,  for  thus  would 
the  flood-gates  be  opened  to  the  gentiles,  while  the 
saints  might  be  tempted  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon.  "I  want  to  make  a  wall  so  thick  and  so 
high  around  the  territory,"  he  once  exclaimed  in  the 
tabernacle,  "that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  gen- 
tiles to  get  over  or  through  it.""  Finally  the  elders 
were  summoned  before  the  school    of  prophets,  by 

Mag.,  Aug.  1880.  'The  Salt  Lake  Mormons.  When  Joseph  Smith  was 
killed  on  June  27,  1844,  Brigham  Young  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  church, 
telling  the  people  in  the  winter  of  1846  that  all  the  God  they  wanted  was  him, 
and  all  the  uible  they  wanted  was  in  his  heart.  He  led  or  drove  about  two 
thousand  people  to  Utah  in  1S47,  starting  for  upper  California  and  landing  at 
Salt  Lake,  where  in  1852  Brigham  Youns  presented  the  polygamic  revelation 
to  the  people.  The  true  church  remained  disorganized  till  1860,  when  Joseph 
Smith  took  the  leadership  or  presidency  of  the  church  at  Amboy,  Illinois. 
We  [thirty  thousand]  have  no  affiliation  with  the  Mormons  whatever.  They 
are  to  us  an  apostate  people,  working  all  manner  of  abomination  before  God 
and  roan.  We  are  no  jmrt  or  parcel  of  them  in  any  sense  whatever.  Let 
this  be  distinctly  underatood,  we  are  not  Mormons.  Truth  is  truth,  wher- 
ever it  is  found.'  For  further  particulars  as  to  apostate  sects  before  tiie  year 
1869,  see  S.  F,  Alia,  May  21,  1857,  July  3,  Aug.  2,  1867;  S.  F.  Bulletin, 
May  22,  1857,  Aug.  10,  Nov.  15,  1867;  Sa<:ramento  Union,  Apr.  22,  May  20, 
June  8,  Sept.  3.  18,  1857,  Dec.  3,  1859,  June  28,  Aug.  5,  1867. 

"  In  the  Deaeret  Neins  of  Nov.  3,  1869,  is  a  notice  signed  by  the  members 
of  the  first  presidency  and  three  other  apostles,  cautioning  the  saints  against 
its  teachings,  and  stating  that  it  is  unfit  for  perusal. 

"  Qodbe's  Statement,  MS.,  2. 


s^V.Ii^lCfa  :•!  tie  TaJr?*   :f  A.rra-r^'r-*^  —   .f.-irz.    1..     ^irrTXzr^'r 


*  •  ~ 

r-:*T.     Tt^jHi  the  diiT  iri-r::  rrf^w^  iLrrrrT^i  :/  il.^  ^;ii 

to  '--^  v*:ak  iii  t::e  fa:tL  X-rxeni-rlrs&.  ilr  ^^:c<:ri» 
r«i?-:':v-.^  from  KKrmber^  cf  il-r  M:r:z>:c  tttToAlJ:-:^  '■"io 
Lad  TTj.n^^r^A  the  diacc»verr  asri  5i.areii  ii.  ii-e  exc::e- 
ment  vhirh  followed  :t,  pp:*!'^.^  &  cris>  lisi  ic^rietit- 
er^-d  their  very  existence  as  a  j>e»>rle,  ar>i  roe  tt rich, 
7-erha|>?,  Done  bat  the  Moite^ii-s  iX-iili  Lave  with^r-r-xL 
WLerj,  iri  iatr.r  rears,  miLeraJ  rrc«5;:*=cts  were  diacIoe^J 
Itj  UtTih.  a^d  T  r'>sr.-xt':nz  largely  carrifd  oz.  bv  ^n- 
tl>'r^.  all  -ucL  enorts  -^rere  discoaragied ;  for  tier  could 
result  onlv  in  drawin;;:  into  the  territonr  a  claa&s  of 
mvi-  dar^gero'js  to  its  institutioas.  and  m:ght  even  se- 
d'ji-e  from  their  allegiance  the  members  of  the  church. 
TLi-i  in  the  light  of  its  full  history  most  the  policy 
of  t:.»--  Mormoii  hierarchy  be  considered  in  excluding 
from  its  fold  this  disturbing  element. 

Xo  attempt  was  madt*.  however,  by  either  of  the 
elders  Vj  excuse  this  portion  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  Their  defence  was  confincKl  merely  to 
the  question  of  their  alleged  apostasy,  and  to  the  au- 

^iUd.;  Harrimm's  CriL  Soiacm  Ctak,  MS..  48L 
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thority  of  the  priesthood.  When  their  case  was  handed 
to  the  high  council,  the  recusants,  instead  of  pleading 
their  cause,  merely  read  a  series  of  resolutions  touch- 
ing measures  of  church  reform,  Godbe  denying  Brig- 
ham's  right  to  enforce  obedience,  whether  in  matters 
secular  or  spiritual,  and  Harrison  stating  that  if  it 
was  apostasy  to  differ  conscientiously  from  the  priest- 
hood, then  he  must  be  considered  an  apostate.  "We 
claim,"  they  said,  "the  right  of  respectfully  but  freely 
discussing  all  measures  upon  which  we  are  called  to 
act  And  if  we  are  cut  off  from  this  church  for 
asserting  this  right,  while  our  standing  is  dear  to  us, 
we  will  suffer  it  to  be  taken  from  us  sooner  than  re- 
sign the  liberties  of  thought  and  speech  to  which  the 
gospel  entitles  us;  and  against  any  such  expulsion  we 

S resent  our  solemn  protest  before  God  and  angels." 
t  remained  only  to  pass  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  in  due  form  the  elders  were  delivered  over  to  the 
buffetings  of  Satan  for  a  thousand  years. 

But  a  few  days  later  there  appeared  in  the  Utah 
Magazine  an  account  of  the  trial,  together  with  a  pro- 
test and  appeal  to  the  brethren,  afterward  copied  in 
the  New  York  Herald  and  other  leading  journals. 
"It  had  been  argued,"  remarked  the  recusants,  ^*  that 
we  must  passively  and  uninquiringly  obey  the  priest- 
hood, because  otherwise  we  could  not  build  up  Zion. 
A  nation  built  up  on  such  a  principle  could  be  no  Zion. 
The  only  glory  or  beauty  there  could  be  in  a  Zion 
must  result  from  its  being  composed  of  people  all  of 
whom  acted  intelligently  in  all  their  operations." 
Supported  as  it  was  by  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  Utah,  the  Walker  brothers,  the  Tul- 
lidge  brothers,  Stenhouse,  Lawrence,  and  Eli  B.  Kel- 
sey,"  the  reformation  gathered  weight.  On  Sunday, 
the  19th  of  December,  18G9,  services  were  held  for 
the  first  time  by  the  rofonners,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
assembly-rooms  in  the  thirteenth  ward,  and  in  the 

*^  Kclsey,  who  voted  against  their  expulsion,  was  also  excommunicated* 
tUenhouse'ti  ilocl-y  Mountain  SainU^  G40. 


^ 
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eveoicg  at  the  Masonic  balL^  Before  a  dense  audi- 
ence, was  sun^  hv  the  choir  the  first  hvmn  in  the 
MormoQ  Lymn>boot  composed  by  Pariey  P.  Pratt: 


Li>s  2tt»  «  «ahiv4  ii  smfnled: 


Then  followed  ^p^eeches  by  Godbe,  Harrison,  and 
Lawrence,  in  which  the  )^ntiles»who  formed  one-thiid 
of  the  audience,  were  assured  that  the  reformation 
would  be  continued  with  a  purpose  that  would  swerve 
not  before  Brigham  and  his  apostle& 

The  so-called  Godbeite  movement*  however,  though 
for  a  time  it  excited  considerable  interest  in  business 
circles,  was  a  maner  of  small  moment  to  the  church 
generally,  producing  little  effect  on  the  masses  of  the 
membersw  The  movement  in  its  incipiency  was  the 
immediate  occasion  rather  than  the  real  cause  of 
Godbe  and  his  adherents  leaving  the  church.  Xo  man 
can  cousistentlv  be  continued  a  member  of  anv  chuirh 
if  he  persists  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  final  decisions 
of  the  church  authorities  His  arrival  at  that  point 
of  insubordination  is  almost  alwavs  the  result  of  a 
growth  of  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  occupying 
more  or  less  time  in  development,  Giodbeism  at  first 
professed  to  be  an  attempt  to  reform  and  purify  the 
church,  in  part  by  the  aid  of  spiritualism,  but  the 
reform  pretensions  were  evanescent,  quickly  fading 
awav.  so  that  for  manv  vears  nobodv  has  lo«>ked  upon 
the  movement  as  a  religious  one  in  any  respect  In 
fact  with  the  fleeting  religious  pretensions  the  verj' 
name  of  the  movement  soon  died  out,  and  the  promi- 
nent persons  connected  with  it  early  manifested  a  skep- 
tical spirit  toward  religion  of  every  kind,  and  directed 
their  energies  more  completely  into  channels  of  busi- 
ness and  monev-makin^.  "I  have  been  instm- 
mental,''  writes  Godbe  in  1884,  "in  establishing  and 
conducting  enterprises  that  have  required  an  outJav  of 
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$1,000  a  day  for  ten  years,  and  have  given  employ- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  people."^* 

The  struggle  for  the  commercial  control  of  Utah 
began  at  an  early  date  in  its  history.  Among  the 
Mormons  there  were  few  men  of  business  traming, 
and  until  the  advent  of  the  overland  railroad  maoe 
it  certain  that  Salt  Lake  City  would  become  a  com- 
mercial centre,  the  policy  of  Brigham  was  to  discour- 
age commerce  and  commercial  mtercourse.  Never- 
theless, gentile  merchants,  by  whom  traflSc  was  mainly 
conducted,  as  late  as  1860  were  subject  to  a  running 
fire  of  ridicule  and  condemnation  directed  against 
them  from  the  tabernacle.  The  objection  to  them 
was  twofold :  first,  the  dislike  to  the  presence  of  gen- 
tiles, in  whatever  capacity;  and  second,  the  fact  that 
they  absorbed  the  small  amount  of  floating  capital 
that  the  brethren  possessed.  He  who  should  hold 
traffic  with  a  gentile  was  considered  weak  in  the  faith, 
but  as  goods  could  be  purchased  from  gentile  mer- 

^*Oodbe*8  Statement^  MS.,  29.  For  further  mention  of  the  Grodbe  schism 
and  incidents  connected  with  it,  see  Tullidge'aMag.,  i.  14-55;  Stenhouse's 
Expos4qf  Polygamy,  132-45;  Dixon's  White  Conquest,  i.  20&-12. 

Willmm  S.  Gknlbe,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  l>egan  his  career  as  a  sailor; 
bat  after  being  twice  shipwrecked,  tired  of  seafaring  life,  and  while  yet  a 
lad,  betook  himself  to  America.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
Mormons,  and  being  charmed  with  the  story  of  their  adventures,  he  decided 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  and  journeyed  nearly  the  whole  distance  on  foot 
between  New  York  and  Salt  Lake  City,  where  ho  arrived  in  1851,  and  found 
employment  with  a  merchant  named  Thomas  Williams,  in  a  few  years  be- 
oominff  himself  a  leading  merchant.  Between  1857  and  1884  Mr  Godbe 
croBsea  the  Atlantic  21  times,  and  the  plains  over  50  times.  After  his  ex- 
communication from  the  church,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  business,  find- 
ing himself,  as  he  says,  $100,000  in  debt,  whereas  a  year  before  he  had  been 
worth  $100,000,  he  followed  mining  as  an  occupation,  and  in  1873  organized 
in  London  the  Chicago  Silver  Minine  Co.,  one  of  the  few  English  companies 
that  have  proved  successful  in  Utah.  Of  his  ventures  in  mining,  mention 
will  be  made  later.  Of  Mr  Harrison,  ho  remarks  that  he  is  *a  man  of  unusiial 
mental  qualities,  of  earnest  nature,  and  has  an  overruling  love  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, and  straightforwardness.' 

The  Statement  of  William  Godbe^  MS.,  contains,  in  addition  to  matter  re- 
lating to  the  Godbeite  movement  and  personal  memoirs,  some  valuable  infor- 
mation on  mining,  together  with  much  adverse  comment  on  tho  Mormon 
hierarchy,  terse  and  well  put,  though  hurriedly  written.  *They  don't  make 
many  converts  in  the  United  States,*  ho  remarks;  '  they  don't  look  for  them. 
They  make  a  few  in  the  south,  where  the  condition  of  things  is  analagous, 
more  or  less,  with  that  which  exists  in  Europe;  but  they  make  most  of  their 
ooDverta  in  the  latter  country.' 
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a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into  $100  shares,  and 
distributed  among  700  or  800  stockholdera*^  The 
head  of  the  church  continued  president  of  the  institu- 
tion after  it  was  no  longer  under  control  of  the  church, 
but  managed  simply  on  business  principles,  represent- 
ing Mormon  as  against  gentile  trading  interests.^ 
Branches  were  established  at  Ogden,  Logan,^  and 
Soda  Springs,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  coopera- 
tive movement  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country, 
though  most  of  these  ventures  resulted  in  failure, 
many  of  the  stores  being  compelled  to  close  during 
the  commercial  panic  of  1873. 

^Dtteret  Ev.  XewB,  Jan.  2,  1884.  The  main  building,  on  East  Temple 
■treet,  S.  L.  City,  was  318  by  100  ft,  the  front  being  of  iron,  and  the  roof  fire- 
proof. It  was  furnished  with  hydraulic  elevators,  fire  and  burglar  proof 
▼anlts,  and  all  modem  appliances.  ZiorCs  Coop,  Merc,  Inst,,  M8.,  1-2.  In 
connection  with  the  institution  was  a  tannery  and  shoe-factory,  in  which 
about  170  hands  were  employed  in  1883. 

'^  HarriwiCB  Crit,  Note$  on  Utah,  MS.,  58-9.  For  further  mention  of  the 
institution  and  its  origiu,  see  MarshalCs  Through  Amer,,  176-7;  8tenhouse*8 
Englishwoman,  371-3;  TowntentVa  Mormon  TriaUy  41-2;  TtUlUlge'a  Mag.,  i. 
36^-8;  for  cut  of  buildings,  /(/.,  facing  p.  385.  In  connection  with  it,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Horace  o,  Eldredse,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institute 
from  its  inception,  was  appointed  president  in  1872,  and  in  1884  was  superin- 
tendent. Mr  Eldredge,  a  native  of  New  York,  arrived  in  Utah  in  1848,  after 
pAssinff  through  all  the  tribulations  of  Far  West,  Nauvoo,  and  Winter  Quar- 
ters, in  1868,  being  then  in  partnership  with  U.  B.  Clawson,  ho  sold  out  his 
stock  of  goods  to  the  institute. 

Hiram  B.  Clawson,  a  native  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  the 
Utica  academy.  In  1841,  his  father  being  then  deceased,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  having  joined  the  Mormon  church,  he  moved  with  them  to  Nauvoo, 
and  in  1848  to  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Thoueh  only  22  years  of  age, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  mark,  and  was  employed  in  superintending 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  first  buildings  erected  by  the  church  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  During  the  Utah  war  he  figured  prominently  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  just  before  toe  departure  of  tlie  troops  from  Camp 
Flovd  effected  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  military  and  the  church 
aathorities.  Appointed  superintendent  of  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  In- 
stitute, in  1873  he  was  sent  east  in  company  with  H.  S.  Eldredge  to  ask  for 
an  extension  of  credit,  in  view  of  the  panic  then  prevailing  in  commercial 
cuncleff.  He  met  everywhere  with  a  favorable  response,  and  within  eight 
months  the  company  redeemed  its  obligations,  amounting  to  $1,100,000.  Dur- 
ing his  management  Mr  Clawson  stat^  that  the  losses  of  the  institution  by 
bad  debts  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  In  1875  he  resigned  the 
•nperintendency,  having  purchased  from  the  directors  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Z.  C.  M.  I. ,  to  which  he  added  a  machinery  department,  furnish- 
ing grist  and  saw  mills  and  steam-engines  complete,  together  with  all  the 
diSerent  kinds  of  machines  commonly  in  use  throughout  the  territory.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Mr  Clawson  took  a  leading  part  in  theatrical 
afukirs,  and  to  him  and  John  T.  Caine  are  largely  due  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Salt  Lake  theatre.  TulUdge's  Mag.,  i.  678-84. 

^  For  1883  the  sales  of  the  Ogden  branch  were  about  $800,000|  and  of  the 
Logan  branch,  of  which  Aaron  But  was  manager,  about  $600,0001 
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lication,  in  which  the  church  dignitaries  and  their 
policy  were  severely  criticised.  Thus  of  all  the 
apostasies  the  Godbeite  movement,  with  its  attendant 
incidents,  was  the  most  formidable,  and  wrought  more 
harm  in  Zion  than  any  which  had  preceded  it  appeal- 
iDg,  as  it  did,  to  the  common  sense  and  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  WEV: 
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"Will  Brigfaam  Yoang  fight?''  inquired  S^^nrltf 
Colfax  of  Elder  Steohoose,  daring  his  sojoarn  at  Salt 
Lake  Citv  in  1569/  "For  Gods  sake,  Mr  Colfia ." 
answered  the  elder,  '*ke«=^p  the  United  States  q&.  If 
the  government  interferes  and  sends  troops^  yoa  will 
spjil  the  opportunity,  and  drive  the  thoosands  back 
into  the  arms  of  Brigham  Yoang  who  are  ready  to 
rebel  against  the  one-man  power.  Leave  the  elders 
alone  to  solve  their  own  proUemSb  We  can  do  it; 
the  government  cannot."  Bat  with  the  exception  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  none  of  the  presidents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  best  to  leave  the  Mormons  alone. 
At  this  date  there  is  little  doubt  that  Grant  was  re* 
solved  on  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  even  if  need 
be  at  the  cost  of  war.     Meanwhile  the  famous  Cul* 

1  Colikz  &lfo  Tui ted  Uuh  in  1 S6S.  for  iwjeplion  sad  pvpon  of  ▼hH^  lit 
BirhnrfUjn4  Beyond  the  J/i'm.,  ^45-6,  S4&-9;  BoKia^  Omr  iftm  We^  20M; 
rnllidrtea  Liu  of  BHjham  Ywmg^  3oS-8;  Stenkomm*9  Rockg MammtaU Smudi, 
613-15.  For  speech  of  C'ol£u,  in  1S69,  in  which,  probdblT,  tb«  WBtam  BoH 
acceptable  to  toe  Mormons  wms  the  oontlnding  line,  'I  bid  yoa  aU  good  ttt|^ 
and  good  bj/  see  7%s  Mormon  QweaiioM  (3.  L.  City,  1870),  wherein  it  nlwa 
reply  by  John  Taylor,  an  article  on  the  Monnoo  qneetion  hj  the  ▼ioe-praii* 
doit,  pablithed  in  the  ^00  Tcrk  Indepemdeai^  and  n  iijoiDder  by  Taylor. 
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lorn  anti-polygamy  bill*  was  before  the  representatives, 
and  the  honorable  Thomas  Fitch  was  amusing  con- 

Sess  with  his  speeches  on  the  prospect  of  another 
ormon  war.*  Early  in  1870  mass-meetings  were 
held  at  the  tabernacle,  by  men  and  women,  to  protest 
against  the  bill,  and  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  against 
its  provisions.  A  memorial  was  also  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  congress,  setting  forth  the  revelation  on 
polygamy  and  the  duties  of  the  Mormon  church  in 
that  connection,  wherein  it  was  declared  that  the 
church  would  stand  by  its  faith  and  polygamy  institu- 
tions in  spite  of  all  human  will  and  law.^  During 
this  year,  also,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women, 
but  the  measure  subsequently  adopted  in  Wyoming 
and  elsewhere  seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  the  times,' 
or  was  in  some  way  unpopular,  and  little  use  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  privilege.* 

Among  those  wno  realized  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion were  the  leaders  of  the  Godbeite  movement, 
who  well  knew  that,  in  the  event  of  another  Mormon 
war,  the  dramatic  farce  of  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion could  not  be  reenacted,  and  that  if  the  United 
States  government  again  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy, it  would  never  withdraw  from  it  until  it  had 
cut  with  its  sword  the  Gordian  knot  of  Mormonism. 


*  For  debate  and  amendments  when  the  bill  passed  the  representatives,  see 
Ccmg,  Olobe,  186&-70,  2180-1. 

'For  career  of  Thomas  Fitch  in  Utah,  see  EUioU  is  Co.*$  ffist,  Arizona, 


*For  copy  of  memorial  and  resolntions,  see  Sen,  Misc,  Doe.,  4l8t  Cong.  2d 

B.,  no.  112,  The  Utah  DiU,  3^-40,  wherein  ia  a  speech  by  delegate  W.  U. 
Hooper,  delivered  before  the  representatives  March  23,  1870,  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  as  was  also  toe  speech  of  Aaron  H.  Cragia  before  the  sen- 
ate. May  18, 1870,  the  two  forming  nos.  4  and  5  in  Utah  Pamphlets,  Political. 
The  memorial  and  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee  which  of  course 
reported  adversely.  H,  Com.  Rept,  41  st  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  no.  21. 

'  Woods*  RecdUctioM,  MS. ,  67.  See,  for  report  in  favor  of  female  suffrage, 
Utah  Jour.  Legi4.,  1870,  81-2;  for  act  granting  right  of  suffrage,  Utah  Acts 
Legid.,  1870,  p.  8;  Utah  Pamphlets,  PolU.,  no.  14,  8;  Deseret  News,  Feb.  16, 
187a 

*  At  the  municipal  election  held  two  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act  only 

»  few  of  the  women  voted,  the  first  one  being  Seraph  Young,  a  niece  of  the 

president  TulUdge^s  Women,  498. 
B»r.  Utah.  42 
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Already  the  apostles  bad  dticlared  their  intention  of 
laying  the  settlements  of  Utah  in  a>hes  and  leading 
their  j>ec'ple  in  another  excdTis;  but  an  e5ort  was  made 
to  save  them,  and  from  a  source  somewhat  unexpected. 
It  was  resolved  by  the  leaders  of  the  Godbeito  faction 
that  William  GJodbe  should  proceed  to  Washington 
and  state  to  the  president  the  true  condition  of  afiairs. 
*•  Mr  Godbe,"  remarked  the  latter,  after  listening  to 
his  arguments,  "I  am  as  solicitous  as  you  can  possibly 
be  to  preserve  the  Mormon  people;"  and  then  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  save  them  from  their  leaders  by 
checkmating  their  pc»licy.  During  his  visit  Godbe 
also  sought  an  inter\'iew  with  CuUom,  and  discussed 
with  him  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  section  by  section, 
pleading  his  cause  with  such  warmth  and  earnestness 
that  all  the  animus  of  the  congressman  gave  way,  and 
the  bill  was  not  brought  up  for  action  in  the  senate. 
The  substance  of  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
emissary  of  the  liberal  party  in  Utah  was  to  establish 
over  Utah  a  firm  and  efficient  federal  rule,  rather  than 
resort  to  special  legislation  or  armed  interference;  and 
in  these  ^^ews  the  prvjsident  heartily  concurred. 

J.  Wilson  Shaffer  of  Illinois,  an  old  comrade  of 
Rawlins,  then  secretary  of  war,  was  the  man  selected 
for  the  occasion,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Durkee, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead."  At  this  time  Shaffer 
was  sufferiniT  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  knew 
that  he  had  but  a  few  months  to  live.  Xevertheless 
he  accepted  office  as  a  trust  from  the  president. 
•'Xover  after  me/'  he  declared,  "shall  it  be  said  that 
Brigham  Young  is  governor  of  Utah."  On  the  15th 
of  September,  1 S70.  the  annual  muster  of  the  Xauvoo 
k-gion  being  then  at  hand,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  all  musters,  drills,  or  gatherings  of  the 
militia,  and  all  gatherings  of  armed  persons  of  what- 

"  The  isterrerncsi  l>ei«geu  Dixrkee's  resignfttioii  and  the  arrinl  of  Shafitr 
v:as  Lllei  by  scicrEtArics  Edwia  Hi£:p2is  aziii  S.  A.  Mann,  to  the  latter  of 
vh.^m  the  woiaezi  of  Utah  t«ci!ere-.l  their  thank*  for  nsLan^  the  fcnult- 
auffra^  bill.  See  f^mrr-t  -V'^p*,  March  i  1S70.  For  cnrnj^uncntary 
tid;;«  in>m  le^lslatsre,  see  C:aX  J^vr.  lyyitl.,  ISTO,  1S3. 
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ever  descriptioDy  except  as  a  posse  comitatus  ordered 
forth  by  himself  or  by  the  United  States  marshal.^ 

After  some  correspondence  with  General  Wells,  the 
masters  in  the  various  districts  were  postponed  until 
further  notice,  by  command  of  the  latter,  though  they 
had  been  regularly  held  for  eighteen  years,  and  re- 
turns duly  made,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  con- 
gress approved  in  1808.  In  1870  the  militia,  which 
has  never  since  been  assembled,  included  about  13,000 
men,  most  of  them  efficiently  armed,  drilled,  and 
equipped,  while  the  United  States  troops  stationed  at 
Camp  Douglas,  Camp  Rawlins  in  Utah  county,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  territory,  numbered  only  a  few  hun- 
dred.* 

The  proclamation  was  ill-advised,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  issued,  save  as  a  puerile  expression  of  the 

*For  copy  of  proclamation,  see  Millennial  StcWf  xxxiL  668;  8mUh*8  Rittj 
Progress,  and  Travels,  63. 

*  In  1875  the  U.  S.  government  called  for  bids  for  the  rebnilding  of  Camp 
Doofflas,  or  as  it  is  now  termed,  Fort  Douglas.  The  contract  was  awarded 
to  toe  Watson  Brothers.  For  description  of  bnildings,  see  Surgeon-Otn, 
Ore.  8,  1875,  332-46.  In  1872  a  military  post  was  established  near  Beaver 
City.  For  reasons  and  descriptions,  see  //.  Ex.  Doc,,  42d  Coug.  2d  Seas., 
zv.  285;  Sen,  Doc.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  12.  For  list  of  military  reserva- 
tions in  1882,  see  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  47th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  zviii.  no.  45,  p. 
1181.  For  military  organization  for  protection  against  Indians  in  Cacfie 
ooanty  in  1850-76,  see  TuUidge*s  Mag.,  ii.  122-31.  For  Indian  raid  on  Ka- 
narra.  Iron  co.,  see  Utah  Hand-book  of  RefertnceA,  SI ;  for  Indian  depredations 
in  1870,  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS..  78-80;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  June  30,  July  6,  8, 
1870;  for  tronbles  in  San  Juan  co.  on  account  of  miners'  encroachments,  H, 
JEk.  Doc.,  43d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  xii.  pt  2,  p.  193;  Iiid.  Aff.  Kept,  1872,  p.  93; 
Sacramento  Union,Oct.  1, 1872;  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Sept.  14, 1872;  Deseret  Neum, 
Sept.  25, 1872.  A  brief  report  on  the  condition  of  Indians  at  this  date,  with 
statistics,  will  be  found  in  U.  S.  H.  Com.  Rept,  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  365-72, 
246-56, 325-6, 414-58.  For  remarks  on  the  condition,  management,  and  wants 
of  Indians  in  1872,  see  Wheeler's  Surveys,  Progress  Kept,  1 87-;  //.  Ex.  i>or.,4:kl 
Cong.  1st  Sess.,  xii.  no.  157;  for  condition  and  treatment  of  Indians  on  rc8en*a- 
tion  in  1873-4, Sen.  Doc.  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  42;  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1874.  3-4, 
fi2-3,  104-79,  270-1,  276-7;  for  Indian  uprising  at  Coriune  in  1875,  8.  F. 
Chronicle,  Aug.  2, 3, 12, 1875,  Sept.  1,  2,  3, 4. 5, 7,  8, 9, 17,  1875;  for  cause,  Id., 
Sept.  6,  1875;  for  Indian  outbreik  in  1875,  S.  F.  Alia,  Aug.  11,  1875;  Chico 
{Butte)  Record,  Sept.  4, 1875.  Keports  of  agents  on  reservation  Indians  in  1876 
-7  will  be  found  in  H.  Ex.  Dor.,  45th  Cong.  2a  Sess.,  viii.  550-60, 577-82.  G42- 
02,  en-in.  in  1878  coucress  paid  to  Ben  Hollaclay  $520,789  for  propci-ty  ile- 
•troyed  by  Indians  and  losses  sustained  by  change  of  niailruutc.  Portlnud 
Oregonian,  Jane  21,  1878.  For  Indian  troubles  in  1879,  kco  Or.  Dents'^hr  Zci- 
iung,  Oct  25, 1879;  in  1881,  Deseret  XewM.  July  fi,  1881 ;  for  infonnatioii  relat- 
ing to  Indian  tribes  and  reservations  in  188 1-2,  sec  //.  Ex.  Doc,  47tli  Con;;.  1st 
Sess.,  X.  327,  344.  For  acts  concerning  Indians  in  1882,  see  Utah  Lmc*,  J  882, 
pp.  32,  40.  In  August  1884  Gov.  Murray  made  a  requisition  for  troops  to 
protect  dtizensagamst  UUs.  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Aug.  14,  1884. 


S-'-T-rmor'*  a:ruii«:riTT,  »i:e5  n-jt  appear.  The  resulti 
L-Trever.  tj&  m-reC  :2=j>:'Ctsnaxe:  tor  the  saldieiTp 
azi'.r^r  ttLocl  diacipilne  app«cars  to  b^ve  been  some- 
wise jkJL  ^z  zr.  is  p«^ri«:<L  nov  soppos^d  themselves 
TT.ksters  ot  uLe  shsidoo.  At  midnight  oo  the  23d  of 
S^pcesia^ber  &  F*rtj  of  tortx  or  fifty  men  from  Camp 
Rawlins  ea^ered  the  town  of  ProTo«  armed  with 
oeecle-guns.  bayocets^  and  revolversy  and  crazed  with 
whiskey.  Scrrocrtiing  the  reskfence  of  Alderman 
W.  Miller,  ther  £red  several  shots  mto  his  bedroom 
window,  srna^hed  in  his  doors^  and  dragged  him 
from  his  chamber.  Thence  possiQ^  up  Centre  street^ 
ther  tore  down  the  si:7n  and  stove  in  the  doors  of  the 
o>:f>erative  store,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  hoose  of 
Councillor  A.  F.  McDonald,  which  thev  completely 
d-eniolished,  scattering  its  contend  on  the  sidewalk. 
After  s«>nie  further  outrages,  as  parading  defenceless 
citizens  thr^^ogh  the  streets,  beating  them  with  rifles 
and  pricking  them  with  bayonets^  yelling,  meanwhile, 
as  they  passed  along  the  thorooghfares,  "Come  oat, 
yoQ  God  damned  Mormons  and  Moontain  Meadows 
massacreers,"  they  returned  to  camp.* 

The  only  prov«x^tion  for  this  disturbance  appears 
to  have  been  the  fact  that  Miller  refused  to  grant  the 
S'>ldicr?.  at  their  own  terms,  the  use  of  a  hall  in  which 
t<:>  hold  a  social  gathering,  and  that  the  bishops  had 
ojunselled  the  pe«^ple  of  their  wards,  and  especially 
the  V'.^un^f  women^  not  to  h«>ld  intercourse  with  them. 
An  eff  irt  was  made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  jus- 
tice, bat,  as  during  the  administration  of  €rovemor 
Cummin?,  there  was  no  harmonv  between  the  chief 
ma^^strate  and  the  commander  of  the  forces.  After 
waiting  several  days  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
militarv,  Shaffer  despatched  to  Greneral  De  Trobriand, 
at  Cariip  Douglas,  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  if 
the  sol  Jierv  could  not  be  restrained,  it  were  better  for 


•*  A  liespatch  from  A.  O.  Smoot,  tamyor  of  Ptdtq^  giTiBgaB  •ocoont  ci  tht 
oGtrx::?.  U)gedier  with  the  depositioos  of  tha  injareil  partici^  wiU  ba  fowid  a 
the  iMt^nt  ^Vem,  Sept.  '^  ISTa 
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the  territory  to  be  left  to  itself.  To  this  the  general 
replied  that  he  was  perfectly  agreed ;  thai  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  all  if  the  territory,  its  governor, 
legislature,  municipalities,  and  militia,  were  left  to 
themselves;  and  that  if  the  troops  had  also  been  left 
alone,  instead  of  being  poisoned  physically  with  bad 
whiskey  and  morally  with  bad  influences,  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  with  them.     Both  letters  were 

Smblished  in  the  Deseret  News,^^  and  of  course  drew 
brth  much  comment  from  the  saints,  who  were  prob- 
ably of  opinion  that,  if  the  soldiers  had  such  procliv- 
ities, it  was  at  least  the  business  of  their  commanding 
officer  to  restrain  them. 

No  further  incident  remains  to  be  chronicled  as  to 
the  career  of  Governor  Shaffer,  whose  decease  oc- 
curred in  October  1870,"  his  successor  being  Vernon 
H.  Vaughan,"  a  mild  and  conservative  ruler,  con- 
cerning whose  brief  administration  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  record."  To  him  succeeded  Greorge  L. 
Woods,  a  Missourian  by  birth,  a  pronounced  anti- 
Mormon,  and  one  who,  as  a  ferryman  in  Idaho, ^*  and 
^*udge  and  politician  in  eastern  Oregon,  had  accumu- 
ated  and  lost  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  a  man 
who,  though  by  no  means  of  the  highest  and  purest 
morality  himself,  was,  it  seems,  exceedingly  jealous 

^^  Of  Oct  5,  1870,  and  aUo  in  the  Deseret  Evening  News,  the  pnblication 
of  which  will  Ue  mentioned  later.  De  Trobriand  states  that,  as  there  was  no 
oipmization  of  military  districts  in  the  department  of  the  Platte  (which  in- 
cluded Utah),  the  commanders  of  the  several  posts  mnst  communicate  with 
the  department  headquarters,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  received  the  requisite 
aatbonty  he  procecdea  to  Provo  and  held  an  investigation.  His  letter  is  ex- 
tremely insulting  and  indecorous. 

*'  On  the  24th  of  this  month  Wm  H.  McKay,  with  whom  the  governor  had 
resided,  and  two  others,  robbed  the  U.  S.  mail  about  100  miles  south  of  8.  L. 
City,  in  Juab  co.  They  were  captured  the  next  day,  and  McKay  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment.  This  was  the  first  mail-coach  robbery  in 
Utah.  Smithes  Rise,  Proijress,  and  TravtU,  04.  For  argument  between  J.  P. 
Kewman  and  Orson  Pratt  at  the  tabernacle  on  the  polygamy  question  during 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  see  Millennial  Star,  xxxii.  590-004,  |)assijn. 

**  Shaffer's  secretary,  and  about  a  month  after  his  decease  appointed  gov- 
ernor. Geo.  A.  Black,  secretary  to  Woods,  was  also  acting  governor  in  1871. 
PauVi*  Utah  Incidents,  MS.;  IInrntfon*»  Crit.  Sates  on  C/tah,  MS. 

"  Harrison's  Crit.  Notes  on  Utnh,  MS.,  32. 

'^  At  Lcwiston,  wlicro  he  and  hid  two  partners  made  from  $250  to  $300  a 
d»y.   Woods*  IUcolL,^^,,Z, 
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for  the  morality  of  the  nation.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1871,  Woods  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  about  six 
weeks  later  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City,  James  B.  Mc- 
Kean  of  New  York  being  appointed  about  this  date 
chief  justice,  with  C.  M.  Hawley  of  Illinois  and  O.  F. 
Strickland  of  Michigan  as  associate  judges.^ 

The  administration  of  Governor  Woods  lasted  for 
about  four  years,  but  during  that  period  he  sought 
no  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  When  invited  by  the  first  councillor  to 
call,  as  had  been  the  custom  with  his  predecessors,^^ 
he  replied  that  the  lowest  subordinate  in  the  United 
States  ranked  higher  than  any  ecclesiastic  on  earth, 
and  that  he  should  not  call  until  the  president  first 
called  on  him.  The  reader  may  juoge  the  chief 
magistrate  by  his  own  words.  "My  first  conflict  with 
the  church  occurred,"  he  says,  "July  4,  1871.  The 
organic  act  of  the  territory  made  the  governor  com- 
ma)ider-in-chief  of  the  militia.  The  Mormon  legis- 
lature, prior  to  that  time,  usurped  that  authority,  and 
invested  it  in  Daniel  H.  Wells,  the  third  in  the 
church.  (They  had  a  pantomime,  in  which  B.  Young 
played  God  the  Father,  Daniel  H.  Wells  God  the 
Son,  and  John  H.  Smith  the  Holy  Ghost.)  That 
law  was  in  force  on  my  arrival  On  July  1,  1871, 
Wells  issued  an  order  as  commander-in-chief  to  the 
militia  of  the  territory  to  assemble  at  Salt  Lake  City 
July  4th  to  participate  in  the  celebration.  I  resented 
this  usurpation,  and  forbade  them  to  assemble,  but 
my  prohioition  was  disregarded.  Thereupon  I  or- 
dered to  the  rendezvous  three  companies  of  infantry, 
one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  disperse 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  practically 
ended  the  Nauvoo  legion.     Immediately  thereafter, 

^'Chas  C.  WiUon  sncceeded  Titas  as  chief  justice.  Harr%aofC$  CriL  Nam 
on  Utahy  MS.  Geo.  G.  Bates,  who  in  1870  saoceeded  G.  H.  Hempstead,  ap- 
pointed in  1868,  was  now  district  attorney.  For  his  argnment  in  the  Baker 
habeas  corpus  case  on  the  jurisdiction  of  prohate  courts,  see  Utah  PampkitU, 
Political,  no.  12.  A  list  of  federal  officials  between  1851  and  1884  ia  given  ia 
UtaJi  (JcaeUetr,  254-8. 

>7  With  the  exception  of  Shaffer.   Woodu'  ReeotL^  MS.,  4& 
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by  concerted  action  of  the  federal  officials,  an  effort 
was  made  to  punish  judicially  the  church  criminals."^ 
The  governor  was  ably  seconded  by  the  chief  justice. 
In  October  Brigham  Young,  George  Q.  Cannon,  and 
others  were  arrested  for  lascivious  cohabitation. 
Motion  made  to  quash  the  indictment  was  overruled 
by  McKean;  "for,"  he  remarked,  "while  the  case  at 
l»r  is  called  the  people  versus  Brigham  Young,  iti^^ 
other  and  real  title  is  Federal  Authority  versus  Poly-" 
gamic  Theocracy."  -In  the  indictment  were  sixteen 
counts,  extending  back  to  the  year  1854,  thus  at- 
tempting to  give  an  ex  post  facto  interpretation  to 
the  act  of  1862.  The  president's  health  was  feeble 
at  this  time,  and  on  the  application  of  his  attorney,  a 
continuance  was  granted  until  the  March  term.  One 
Thomas  Hawkins,  however,  was  convicted  during  this 
term,  on  the  evidence  of  his  first  or  legal  wife,  sen- 
tenced under  this  act  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  and  fined  $500.     But  the  severest 

ertion  of  the  sentence  was  the  homily.  "  Thomas 
awkins,"  commenced  the  chief  justice,  "I  am  sorry 
for  you — very  sorry.  You  may  not  think  so  now,  but 
I  shall  try  to  make  you  think  so  by  the  mercy  which 

I  shall  show  you The  law  gives  me  large  discretion 

in  passing  sentence  upon  you.  I  might  both  fine  and 
imprison  you,  or  I  might  fine  you  only  or  imprison  you 
only ...  It  is  right  that  you  should  be  fined,  among 
other  reasons  to  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  en- 
forcing the  laws."^® 

Two  or  three  days  before  sentence  was  passed  on 
Hawkins,  this  being  of  course  a  test  case,  Daniel  H. 
Wells  and  Hosea  Stout  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  Brigham  Young,  William  H.  Kimball,  and 
others  being  indicted  on  a  similar  charge.**     Wells 

"/(/.,  46-7. 

^*Deseret  News,  Nov.  1,  1871.  For  advene  comments  of  the  press  on  the 
Hawkins  case,  see  Auittin  lieene  Biver  JRfveilf^,  Carson  Daily  Rttjvtter^  Sacra- 
menio  lirporter,  Omaha  Alta^  in  Millennial  Star,  xxxiii.  764-5.  In  ToumseruTs 
Mormon  TrUtU  is  an  impartial  account  of  McKoan's  anti-Mormon  crusade. 

**  Wells  and  Stout  were  arrested  for  the  munler  of  Rich.  Yates,  at  the 
month  of  Echo  ca&on;  Young,  Kimball,  Wm  A.  Hickman,  0.  P.  BockweU, 
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portion  of  McKean's  term  of  office  there  were  no 
liinds  wherewith  to  defray  expenses,  and  the  so-called 
administration  of  justice  was  openly  burlesqued.  In 
1872  the  removal  of  the  chief  justice  was  urged  by 
the  legislature.*  This  was  not  yet  to  be ;  but  after 
some  further  judicial  blunders,^^  he  was  finally  super- 
seded in  March  1875  by  David  T.  Lowe.* 

For  ten  years  William  H.  Hooper  had  been  dele- 

§ate  to  congress,  and  was  in  need  of  rest.  He  had 
one  his  duty  faithfully;  more  acceptably,  perhaps,  to 
members  of  congress  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  fill  his  place.  George  Q. 
Cannon  was  the  man  selected,  although  an  apostle 
and  a  practical  polygamist.  The  election  of  Cannon 
was  contested  by  George  R.  Maxwell,  registrar  of 
the  land-office,*  who  in  1870  had  received  a  few  hun- 
dred votes,  as  against  26,000  in  favor  of  Hooper;  but 
in  that  year  and  again  in  1874  had  no  well-grounded 
hope  of  success,  save  his  reliance  on  popular  preju- 
dice. At  the  first  session  of  the  forty-third  congress 
he  prevailed  on  one  of  the  members  from  New  York 
to  introduce  a  resolution  embodying  a  number  of 
charges  against  the  apostle.  The  reading  of  his  cer- 
tificate was  then  demanded,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  a  majority  of  20,000  votes,  and  thereupon  he 
was  admitted.** 

*  Utah  Jour,  Ltgid.,  1872,  p.  231. 

^  In  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  October  term,  1874,  McEean,  afterquot- 
Ing  Montesquieu,  'I  shall  first  examine  the  relation  which  laws  have  to  the 
nature  and  principle  of  each  government,'  'and  if  I  can  but  ooce  establish  it, 
the  laws  will  soon  appear  to  flow  from  thence  as  from  their  source,*  stigroa- 
tizet  the  Mormons  in  more  vile  and  insulting  phrase  than  had  been  used  even 
by  judges  Brocchus  and  Drummond.  See  Dcaertt  News,  Oct.  14, 1874;  MUUn- 
mal  8tar,  xxziiL  550. 

^narri8on*8  Crit,  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  38.  See,  for  opiuions  of  press  on 
McKcan's  removal.  Millennial  Star^  xxxvii.  282-5;  for  message  of  the  presi- 
dent on  judicial  administration  in  Utah,  Sen,  Doc,^  42d  G>ng.  3d  Sess.,  no.  44; 
for  act  in  relation  to  judiciary,  Jloute  Ex.  Doc.,  4Gth  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  xxvi.  1)97. 

"Maxwell  entered  the  union  anny  when  17  years  of  age,  and  at  21  was  a 
brigadier-general.  During  tlio  v/ar  he  had  both  legs  broken,  his  right  arm 
fractured,  lost  three  fingers  of  hii  left  Iiand  by  a  sabro-cut,  and  had  his  collar- 
txme  broken  by  grape-shot,  besides  receiving  several  flesh  wounds.  Woods' 
BecollectionM,  AIS.,  S'J-iX 

*^For  further  particulars  as  to  the  Cannon-Maxwell  contest,  see  House  Misc. 
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WOODS,  AXTELL,  AND  EMERY^  6d7 

the  part  rather  of  a  sergeant  of  militia  than  of  a  ruler. 
A  woman  who  appeared  at  the  polls  and  oflTered  her 
ballot  was  refused,  and  insisting  on  her  privilege,  was 
removed  by  the  police,  by  order  of  Jeter  Clinton, 
judge  of  election.  Woods  protested,  whereupon  Clin- 
ton threatened  to  arrest  him,  but  after  an  unseemly 
altercation,  the  latter,  according  to  the  governors 
account,  narrowly  escaping  being  lynched  by  the 
gentiles,  was  dragged  fainting  by  the  chief  magistrate 
into  a  gentile  store,  while  the  life  of  Woods  was  also 
threatened  by  the  Mormons.  The  matter  was  settled 
without  bloodshed.^  What  business  the  chief  magis- 
trate had  at  the  polls  he  does  not  explain,  though  he 
closed  the  proceedings  by  a  defiance  of  the  Mormons 
and  their  threats,  while  illustrating  what  he  considered 
freedom  of  speech  in  phrase  which  contained  at  least 
considerable  freedom  of  language. 

At  the  close  of  1874  Woods  retired  from  office,** 
his  successor  being  S.  B.  Axtell  of  California,  whose 
policy  brought  on  him  the  censure  of  the  gentile  press, 
by  which  he  was  accused  of  complicity  with  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  in  their  political  and  other  designs.^ 
He  was  removed  in  June  1875,  his  successor  being 
George  B.  Emery  of  Tennessee,  who  held  office  until 
January  1880.     Emery's  pohcy  was  strictly  neutral^ 

w/d.,  55-9, 

"  See  for  the  memorial  presented  by  the  gentiles,  setting  forth  the  im« 
morality  and  despotism  of  the  Mormons  and  the  insecurity  of  life  amonff 
the  gentiles,  Hoiiae  Misc,  Doc,  43d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  120;  for  opinion  of 
various  newspapers  on  the  Mormon  question,  Deseret  News,  Jan.  17,  1872; 
for  denial  by  gentile  merchants  of  the  aisturbed  condition  of  affairs,  as  alleged 
in  various  newspapers.  Id.,  May  8,  1872.  In  18C7,  and  again  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woods,  it  was  proposed  to  annex  Utah  to  Nevada  without 
consulting  much  the  wishes  of  either.  For  reports  of  committee  of  the  senate 
of  Nevada  on  the  matter,  see  Nev,  Jour.  Am.,  1867,  183-4,  195-7;  ^ev.  Jour, 
Sen.,  1871,  160-2;  MUUnnial  Star,  xxxiii.  161-2. 

Samuel  Paul,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  who  served  for  four  years  as 
a  volunteer  during  the  war,  and  came  to  Utah  in  1865,  says  that  while  the 
Mormons  would  render  no  assistance  to  the  governor  or  his  so-called  ring, 
he  was  well  treated  in  all  the  settlements  which  he  visited.  PauVa  Utah 
Incidents,  MS.  For  description  of  and  comments  on  the  political  ring  from  a 
Mormon  standpoint,  see  Millennial  Star,  xxxiv.  68-70;  xxxvi.  120-2;  for  Vor- 
hees'  and  Wheeler's  bill,  introduced  April  1,  1872,  *to  aid  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  the  territory  of  Utah,'  see  Deaeret  News,  April  17,  1872. 

**narri8on*s  CrU.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  32. 
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and  therefore  be  was  roandlj  abused  bj  the  gen- 
tile press.*  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  as 
the  Mormons  were  now  for  the  first  time  left  un- 
disturbed, there  was  little  which  needs  record  in  their 
annals  as  a  body  politic,*  except  that  from  their  midst 
passed  one  whose  place  never  could  be  filled.  At 
the  obsequies  of  the  great  president  who  had  cut  the 
cords  of  slavery,  and  being  asked  to  banish  its  sister 
institution,  said  ''  Let  them  alone,"  believing  that  in 
time  it  would  banish  itself,  none  felt  the  nation's 
loss  more  grievously  than  did  the  Mormons.  And 
now  on  the  29th  of  August,  1877,  Brigham  Young 
was  summoned  to  render  his  account  at  the  great 
tribunal  before  which  all  must  appear. 

Although  for  several  years  he  had  been  in  feeble 
health,  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  manifold  duties 
until  six  days  before  his  death.  Retiring  at  eleven 
oV-lock  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  23d  of  August, 
after  delivering  an  address  before  the  bishops'  meet- 
ing in  the  council-house,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  cholera-morbus,  and  suffered  severely  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  Saturday,  when  he  obtained  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  opiates  being  administered  to  relieve  the 
pain  caused  by  cramping  of  the  muscles.  During  the 
afternoon,  however,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  set  in, 
and  throughout  this  and  the  following  day  he  continued 
to  moan  at  intervals,  though  when  asked  whether  he 
was  in  pain  he  invariably  replied,  "Xo,  I  don't  know 
that  I  am."  On  Monday  morning  there  were  strong 
symptoms  of  nervous  prostration,  among  which  was  a 
constant  moving  of  the  hands  and  twitching  of  the 

«See  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  April  14,  June  2,  1877. 

'^On  the  22d  of  April,  1S7G»  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  visited  Sftlt 
Lake  City  on  his  way  eastward;  and  on  October  3,  1875,  President  Gnmt, 
this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  president  of  the  United  Stat««  set 
foot  ill  the  territory.  For  account  of  these  visits,  and  also  those  of  Ueneral 
Shcriilan,  Henri  Itochefort,  Jay  Gould,  and  William  Hepworth  IHxon  in 
1S74,  James  G.  Blaine  in  1673,  generals  Garfield  and  McCleUan  and  the 
Japanese  embassy  in  1872,  see  files  of  the  iMnertt  A>ic»;  Ctah  Jour.  LfffivL, 
1872;  I'eniromtUs'  Tour^  74-o;  TuUidijrs  Lyft  qf  Youwjt  441.  Sheridan's 
visit  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  another  military  post  in  Utah. 
Provo  being  the  point  selected. 
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muscles.  During  all  this  time  his  only  nourishment 
was  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  and  brandy,  administered 
at  brief  intervals,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
the  latter  to  eight  of  the  former.  At  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  night  he  sank  into  a  comatose  condition, 
from  which  he  was  aroused  with  difficulty  by  stimulat- 
ing injections,  and  early  on  the  following  morning  he 
sank  down  on  his  bed  apparently  lifeless.  Artificial 
respiration  was  resorted  to,  and  hot  poultices  were 

E laced  over  the  heart  to  stimulate  its  action.*^  Thus 
is  life  was  preserved  for  a  few  hours  longer;  but  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August, 
1877,  being  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he 
passed  away  quietly,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
intimate  friends,  the  last  rites  of  the  church  being 
administered  by  several  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  he 
responded  in  a  clear  and  unfaltering  voice,  "Amenl"^ 
At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember the  remains  of  President  Young,  escorted  by 
members  of  his  own  family,  by  members  of  the  twelve, 
and  by  others  of  the  priesthood,  were  conveyed  to  the 
tabernacle,  the  coffin  being  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case 
draped  in  white  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  The 
funeral  rites  were  appointed  for  noon  on  the  following 
day,  and  during  each  hour  of  the  interval  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors,  numbering  in  all  some  twenty-five 
thousand,  passed  through  the  great  aisle  of  the  build- 
ing, all  being  allowed  to  stop  and  gaze  for  a  moment 

*^0n  the  eveniogof  Tuesday  a  consultation  was  held  by  his  physicians, 
6.  B.  Yonng,  W.  F.  AndersoD,  J.  M.  Benedict,  and  F.  D.  Benedict,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  fill  np  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels  by  injection,  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  an  action  through  the  alimentary  canal;  bat  this  treat- 
ment was  discontinned  on  account  of  fainting  symptoms.  The  coma  was 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  bowels,  which  checked  the  circulation 
to  the  heart  and  lungs.  Dtsertt  Ev,  JSews^  Aug.  31,  1877. 

*"  Francis  Dorr,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1850,  and  rendering  assistance 
to  the  Mormon  trains,  was  told  by  ^righam  that  he  would  ever  oe  welcome 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  paid  the  Mormons  a  visit  in  1877,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  their  prominent  men.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Brigham'a  last  illness  was 
partly  caused  by  fear  of  being  arrested  and  tned  for  complicity  in  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre.  Dorr*»  StcUemenf^  MS.,  3.  I  find  no  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  which  is  extremely  improbable,  in  view  of  the  evidence  and  the 
■tatementa  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  at  the  Lee  triaL  See  pp.  566-8, 
this  vol. 
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on  the  features  of  him  who  had  been  to  them  for  so 
many  years  as  their  God  on  earth,  their  faithful  guide 
and  counsellor.  Throughout  the  territory  flags  were 
hung  at  half-mast,  and  civic  and  religious  societies 
united  in  rendering  tribute  to  one  who  had  gained 
the  respect  and  almost  outlived  the  hatred  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  It  was  indeed  a  day  of  mourning  iD 
Israel,  of  grievous  and  heart-felt  mourning,  for  to  all 
his  followers  he  had  been  a  friend  and  benefactor,  so 
far  as  they  would  accept  his  aid  and  receive  his  teach- 
ings. From  Europe,  also,  and  from  various  portions 
of  the  United  States,  came  messages  of  condolence, 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  death  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  excited  more  remark  than  would  that  of 
a  great  monarch. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  clouds  lowered  in  heavy 
masses  over  the  city  of  the  saints,  and  from  them  fell 
light  but  frequent  showers,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  multitudes  that  thronged  the  tabernacle;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  the  sun  rose  over  a  clear,  un- 
ruffled sky,  ushering  in  one  of  the  calmest  and  bright- 
est sabbaths  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Zion.  Long 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  services,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  persons  were  gathered  in  or  around 
the  tabernacle,  the  aisles,  the  doorways,  and  every 
inch  of  space  being  occupied.  The  building  was 
tastefully  decorated.  From  the  immense  arch  which 
spans  the  interior  depended  strands  and  garlands  of 
flowers  grouped  in  rich  profusion,  in  their  midst  being 
a  massive  floral  centre-piece.  Under  the  entire  gal- 
lery wreaths  were  festooned  between  the  pillars  with 
baskets  pendent,  the  front  of  the  platform,  the  stands, 
and  the  organ  being  draped  in  black.  The  cofiin, 
constructed  according  to  the  late  president's  orders,* 

**  Nearly  foar  years  before  his  death,  Briffham  gave  instractioiit  as  to  hit 
f  imcral,  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  elders  cave  orders  as  to  their  own 
interment.  *I,  Brigham  Young,  wish  my  funeral  services  to  be  ocmducted 
after  the  following  manner:  When  I  breathe  my  last  I  wish  my  friends  to  pat 
my  body  in  as  clean  and  wholesome  state  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  and 
preserve  the  same  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  days,  or  as  long  aa  my  bodr 
can  be  preserved  in  a  good  condition.    I  want  my  cofi&n  made  of  plump  l|- 


^ 
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decked  with  chaplets,  but  stripped  of  its  case  and 
drapery,  stood  on  a  plain  catafalque  in  view  of  the 
congre^tion.  On  the  president's  stand  were  his 
councillors,  John  W.  Young  and  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
The  apostles,  of  whom  ten  were  present,  occupied 
their  accustomed  seats,  the  north  side  of  the  plat- 
form being  set  apart  for  the  bishops  and  councillors 
of  stakes,  and  the  south  front  for  the  citv  council, 
the  band,  and  glee  club;  while  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  were  allotted  the  seats  immediately  facing 
the  stands,  his  four  brothers  being  in  front. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  vast  assemblage  was  called  to 
order  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  president's  family,  presided  over  the  ceremonies. 
First  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  two  hundred  voices  the 
hymn  commencing : 

"  Hark  from  afar  a  faneral  knell/' 

to  a  tune  composed  for  the  obsequies  of  George  A. 
Smith,  whose  decease  occurred  in  1875,*®  and  now 

inch  redwood  boards,  not  Bcrimped  in  length,  but  two  inches  longer  than  I 
woald  measnre,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  wider  than  is  commonly  made 
for  a  person  of  my  breadth  and  size,  and  deep  enough  to  place  me  on  a  little 
comfortable  cotton  bed,  with  a  cood  suitable  pillow  for  size  and  quality;  my 
body  dressed  in  my  temple  clothing,  and  laid  nicely  into  my  comn,  and  the 
coffin  to  have  the  appearance  that  if  I  wanted  to  turn  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left  I  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  do  so.'  After  giWng  instructions  as  to 
the  services  and  place  and  method  of  interment,  he  concludes:  '  I  wish  this 
to  be  read  at  the  funeral;  providing,  that  if  I  should  die  anywhere  in  the 
mountains,  I  desire  the  above  directions  respecting  my  place  of  burial  to  bo 
ofaserred;  but  if  I  should  live  to  go  back  with  the  church  to  Jackson  county, 
I  wish  to  be  buried  there.'  Address  of  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Deseret  News, 
Aoff.  31,  1877. 

** George  Albert  Smith,  cousin  to  the  prophet  on  the  father's  side,  his 
mother  being  descended  from  the  Lymans  of  revolutionary  fame,  was  bom  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  in  1817.  In  the  spring  of  1833  the  family  started  for  Kirt- 
land,  where  they  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  during  the  summer  George  was 
employed  in  quarrying  and  haulins  rock,  and  other  duties  in  connection  with 
the  buiidinff  of  the  Kirtland  temple.  Ho  was  also  one  of  those  who  went  up 
to  redeem  Zion  in  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  returning  three  months  later  after  travel- 
ling some  2,000  miles,  most  of  the  way  on  foot.  Of  his  missionary  labors 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Ordained  a  member  of  the  first  quorum  of 
soYenties  in  1835  and  an  apostle  in  1839,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  band  at  the 
exodus  from  Nauvoo,  and  almost  until  the  day  of  his  death  took  a  prominent 
part  in  settling  and  redeeming  the  vales  of  Deseret.  Elected  member  for  Iron 
CO.  under  the  provisional  state  government,  he  was  afterward  appointed 
church  historian,  and  represented  the  same  constituency  during  several  ses- 
sions of  the  territorial  legislature.  After  the  death  of  Hcber  C.  Kimball  in 
1868,  he  was  appointed  first  councillor  to  Brigham,  having  previously  been 
elected  president  of  the  legislative  council,  which  latter  office  he  held  during 
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:"  r  the  5o»»nJ  time.  Then  fi>IIowed  prayer  by 
Fnkr*kl;n  D.  Kiohards,  after  which  addresses  were 
deliverc^i  by  Daniel  H.  Welb,  Wiltord  Woodruff, 
Enistus  Sn*"iw,  Gvi?r^  Q.  Canoon,  and  John  Taylor. 
A  second  ftmeral  hymn  was  sung,**  a  benediction  pro- 
noaiiccd  bv  Orson  Hvde,  the  conoresation  was  dis- 
missed,  and  the  remains  of  Bri^ham  Youno^  were 
cockeyed  to  their  resting-place  at  his  private  cemetery 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  thousands  gathered 
to  witness  the  dosing  ceremonies.^ 

.Some  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  presi- 
dent of  the  church,  stricken  with  mountain  fever  and 
seeking  for  the  remnant  of  his  followers  an  abiding- 
place,  had  stood  enwrapped  in  vision  on  the  Pisgah  of 
the  west,  and  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
desert  and  dead  sea  that  lav  beneath,  forecast  the 
future  glory  of  21ion.^  And  who  shall  say  that  he 
had  not  lived  to  see  his  vision  realized  ?  Durinof  these 
years,  which  compassed  scarce  the  span  of  a  single 
generation,  he  had  built  cities  and  temples;  he  had 
converted  the  waste  lands  of  Deseret  into  gardens  and 
grain-fields;  he  had  laid  the  basis  of  a  system  of  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  that  was  already  the  envy 
of  older  and  more  favored  communities;  he  had  sent 
forth  his  missionaries  to  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  earth,  and  gathered  the  chosen  of  Israel  finom  many 
nations;  he  had  rescued  mvriads  from  the  sorest 
depths  of  poverty,  giving  to  all  a  livelihood,  and  to 

•ix  coQsecatiTe  aeaaaotiM.  For  further  puticalftn  as  to  bis  life,  dniBcter,  and 
abiliue^  cee  C:a\  Jomr.  LeyitL.  1S76»  K».  6^^;  JNrAordf'  Karr.,  SdS..  9i; 
Dfjrrft  Sac*.  Aaz.  11.  IS,  1  vV»,  Jane  16,  Sept.  8»  1875;  8.  L,  C.  TViftur,  ScdI 


4. 11. 1S73:  T»>::i2'jt*  Lir'tc/Tommg,  nippL,  7.  13;  Tmmmmd*  Menmom  TiriiU, 
47:  ^.  L.  C.  Co^tri^Ucr\  lS£>,puBm:  CodanVAoarfTVi^  230-3;  ifaadlf'f 
Wtjin^  ^u<I«,  9-2-3  iTirh  cat).  InlSOOtiieMo^G«K  A.  Saith  WMkilbd 
by  Xavai<3«.  Dejerri  Ann,  Dec  &»  ISGOL 

«i  Compoeed  for  the  occmsi^a  by  Cbariet  W.  P—ioaa, 

'^la  acconlAQce  wiih  hii  father's  instractiooii  a  stooe  TaaHhad  beaa  \mSH 
hj  John  W.  Yoanz  in  the  toQih-east  oomer  of  the  iemetpit.  It  was  of  e«t 
stone,  dowelled  and  bolted  vith  steel  and  laid  in  cenaBk  Tba  iatarior  vaa 
also  cemented  and  whitened.  Dfmrei  Ancs,  Ang-  29^  1S77,  where  is  a  fall 
description  of  the  obseqnict,  afterward  pablished  ia  iMBUfrfiVit  Ions,  aod  €■• 
titled  DttUk  i^fPruideui  Bngkam  TomM^ 

•See  pp.  *3SU2;  this  tqL 
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the  deserving  and  capable  a  competence.  All  this 
he  had  accompUshed,  beginning  wellnigh  without  a 
dollar,^  and  in  a  region  forsaken  by  mankind  for  its 
worthlessness,  struggling  at  times  almost  hopelessly 
against  the  unkinminess  of  nature  and  the  unkindli* 
ness  of  man. 

Esteemed  by  his  followers  as  an  angel  of  light, 
and  considered  by  his  foes  as  a  minister  of  evil,  an 
impostor,  a  hypocrite,  a  murderer,  he  was  in  fact 
simply  an  enthusiast,  a  bigoted  and  egotistical  enthu* 
siast,  as  the  world  believes,  but  a  practical  and  far- 
sighted  man,  one  who  by  his  will,  ability,  and  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  human  nature  was  fitted  to  combat 
the  diflSculties  that  beset  each  step  in  his  path  of  life, 
and  to  give  cohesion  to  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  which  his  people  was  composed.  **As  I  sat  near 
his  bed,"  remarked  George  Q.  Cannon,  *'and  thought 
of  his  death,  if  it  should  occur,  I  recoiled  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  view.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  indispensable.  What  could  we  do  without  him? 
He  has  been  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mouth, 
and  hand  for  the  entire  people  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  From  the  greatest  de- 
tails connected  with  the  organization  of  this  church 
down  to  the  smallest  minutiae  connected  with  the 
work,  he  has  left  upon  it  the  impress  of  his  great 
mind."^ 

Not  least  among  the  traits  in  the  character  of 
Brigham  was  the  faculty  for  accumulating  wealth; 
and  this  he  did,  not,  as  his  enemies  have  asserted,  by 

^  He  had  about  $50,  then  almost  the  only  money  in  Utah. 

^For  sketches  of  the  character,  physique,  and  policy  of  Briffham  Young, 
•ee,  among  others,  Hi$t,  Brigham  loung^  MS.;  Utah  Early  SecortU,  MS., 
Mssim;  Siehards*  Rem.,  MS.,  15;  Richards'  Narr,,  MS.,  83-4;  Burton's 
CU^  qf  the  SainU,  29(M,  300;  Hyde's  MormonUm,  137-8;  Tullidgt's  Life  of 
Tomng,  456-8;  Utah  Pamphlets,  Religious,  no.  3,  d.  19;  BowM  Across  the 
dmiinenl,  86-7;  Machay's  The  Mormons,  286;  BtenJiOuse's  Englishwoman^ 
163-7;  Ymmffs  Wife  No.  19,  162-5;  BeadU's  Life  in  Utah,  265-7.  362; 
Bkhardmm's  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  352-3;  Ra^'s  Westward  by  Rail,  106-7; 
Ludlow's  Heart  qfthe  Continent,  366-9,  371-3;  Rusting,  Across  America,  177- 
a  Mention  is  made  of  these  points  in  more  detail  on  pp.  200-6,  this  voL  A 
hiitory  of  Brigham  Young  is  publish^  in  the  Desertt  News,  commencing  with 
tba  iane  of  Jan.  27,  1858,  and  continued  in  subsequent  numbers. 
Ban.  UxAM.   4S 
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foul  means,**  but  by  economy  and  close  attention  to 
his  business  interests.  Of  all  the  business  men  in 
Utah  he  was  perhaps  the  most  capable,  but  in  the  art 
of  makincr  monev  he  had  no  set  svstem :  merel v  the 
ability  for  turning  money  to  account  and  for  taking 
care  of  it  He  purchased  saw-miUs  and  thrashing- 
machines,  for  instance,  and  let  them  out  on  shares ; 
he  supplied  settlers  and  emigrants  with  grain  and 
provisions;  from  the  lumber  and  firewood  which  he 
sold  to  the  troops  at  Camp  Floyd  he  is  supposed  to 
have  netted  some  $200,000,  and  from  other  contracts 
a  much  larger  sum.  By  many  he  is  accused  of  en- 
riching himself  from  the  appropriations  of  tithes,  and 
by  plundering  alike  both  saint  and  gentile,  whereas 
none  paid  his  church  dues  more  punctually  or  sub- 
scribed to  charities  more  liberally  than  did  the  presi- 
dent. That  with  all  his  opportunities  for  making 
money  honestly  and  with  safety  he  should  put  in 
peril  his  opportunities  and  his  high  position  by  stoop- 
ing to  such  fraud  as  was  commonly  practised  among 
United  States  oflScials  of  exalted  rank,  is  a  charge 
that  needs  no  comment.^  He  had  a  great  advantage 
in  being  able  to  command  men  and  dictate  measures, 
but  he  did  not  rob  the  brethren,  as  many  have  as- 
serted. At  his  decease  the  value  of  his  estate  was 
estimated  at  $2,500,000,*®  though  as  trustee  for  the 
church  he  controlled  a  much  larger  amount. 

^  Stenhonse,  for  instance,  relates  that  in  1S52  he  balanced  his  acooimt 
with  the  church,  amounting  to  $200,000,  by  directing  his  clerk  to  place  this 
sum  to  his  credit  for  serTices  rendered,  and  that  in  1867  he  discharged  his 
liabilities,  amounting  to  $967,000,  in  a  similar  manner.  Boctg  JiouMiaim 
Saints^  665.     Such  statements  are  pure  fiction. 

*'  In  the  records  of  the  internal  revenue  office  at  Washinctcm  his  total 
income  for  1870  is  sUted  at  $25,500,  in  1871  at  $111,680,  and  in  1872  at 
$39,952. 

*^  It  has  been  stated  in  several  books  and  many  newspaper  paragraphs  thai 
Brigham  had  large  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  amount  being  placed 
as  high  as  $20,000,000.  This  is  entirely  untroe.  Stenhoose,  for  instance, 
says  that  a  New  York  journalist  who  visited  him  in  1871  inquired  as  to  this 
report,  the  sum  being  then  stated  at  $17,000,000.  Brigham  replied  that  hs 
had  not  a  dollar  outside  of  Utah,  but  that  the  church  had  some  small  amoont 
abroad  for  its  use.  The  following  extract  from  JiichardM*  Xarr.,  MS.,  may 
serve  to  explain  the  matter:  *The  rumor  that  President  Yonng  ever  had  any 
money  in  tne  Bank  of  England  ii  entirely  false.     When  I  was  in  Livcrpooll 
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Brigham  was  certainly  a  millionaire,  but  his  for*> 
tune  barely  sufficed  to  provide  for  his  family  a  mod- 
erate competence,  for  he  had  married  twenty  wives,** 
and  unto  him  were  born  more  than  fifty  children, 
of  whom  16  boys  and  29  girls  survived  him.  In  the 
body  of  his  will  the  wives  were  divided  into  classes, 
and  to  each  of  them  was  given  a  homestead,  the  sum 
of  $25,  payable  one  month  after  his  decease,  and  such 
amount  payable  in  monthly  instalments  as  in  the 
opinion  of  his  executors  might  be  needed  for  their 
comfortable  support.*^ 

opened  an  acooont  with  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  EngUmd  in  that  city,  but 
filnding  their  charces  too  high,  transferred  it  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool, 
where  it  remained  between  1850  and  1867.  On  the  failure  of  the  bank  I  was 
fortnnate  enough  to  get  my  money.  There  was  a  time  in  our  business  when 
there  was  $20,S)0,  or  $^,000  to  our  credit.  This  money  came  from  the  pro6tB 
on  publications,  and  from  the  deposits  of  people  who  wished  to  emigrate. 
Donations  were  also  remitted  to  us  from  Utah,  and  the  company's  fund  was 
■nstained  by  the  emigration  business.'  Franklin  D.  Richards,  the  author  of 
thia  manuscript^  was  nephew  to  Willard  Richards,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company.  See  p. 
415,  this  voL 

**In  1869,  at  which  date  the  Boston  board  of  trade  visited  S.  L.  City, 
Brigham  said  that  he  had  16  living  and  4  deceased  wives,  and  49  surviving 
chiMren.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Mormon  or  gentile  knew  how  many 
hia  family  mustered.  Utah  Notes,  MS. ,  1-2.  In  WaUe'a  The  Mormon  Prophet^ 
191-214,  is  a  burlesqued  description  of  some  of  Iiis  wives,  and  of  their  treat- 
ment. Wife  No.  19f  or  the  Story  of  a  Life  in  Bondcuje,  being  a  Complete  Ex- 
po94  of  Mormoniamf  by  Ann  Elka  Young,  is,  though  the  writer  affects  to  be 
impartial,  rather  a  discharge  of  venom  by  a  woman  scorned.  She  was  of 
mature  age  when  married,  and  if  she  had  not  then  sense  enough  to  under- 
atand  the  responsibilities  she  was  assuming,  one  would  think  that,  some  years 
later,  she  ought  at  least  to  have  had  discretion  enough  to  abstain  from  in- 
flicting her  book  and  lectures  on  the  public.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  value,  is  the  chapter  on  the  case  of  Young 
Ts  Young,  in  which  Judge  McKean  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  $500  a  month  as 
alimony,  and  committed  defendant  to  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  it.  His  decision 
was  reversed  by  Judge  Lowe. 

••For  copy  of  will,  see  S.  L.  C  Tribune,  Aug.  19,  1883.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  Brififham  claimed  to  be  a  prophet.  This  lie  distinctly  denied.  In 
Utah  Notes,  MS.,  it  is  stated  that  the  lame,  halt,  and  blind  flocked  to  him  to 
be  healed,  and  that  he  used  great  tact  in  dealincc  with  them.  One  man  who 
had  lost  a  leg  came  to  him  to  be  made  whole.  Brigham  said  it  should  be  as 
be  wished;  but  those  created  with  two  legs  would  have  two  legs  in  heaven; 
hence,  if  he  caused  a  new  one  to  be  framed,  the  man  would  have  three  for 
all  eternity. 

Patriarch  and  President  John  Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  died  April  27, 
1870.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  Deneret  News,  May  4,  1870.  The<lecea85 
ef  Joseph  A.,  Srisham's  eldest  son,  occurred  Aug.  10,  1875.  For  biography, 
■ee  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  187G,  pp.  206-8.  On  July  10th  of  this  year  died 
Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Mormon.  His  age  was  92.  Among  others  whose  decease  occurred  during 
the  period  to  which  this  chapter  refers  may  be  mentioned  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
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CHUBCH  AND  STATE. 
1877-1885. 

OOBTEBESrCB  OF  THX  ChUBGH— ReOBOANIZATTOK  OF  THB  FlBST  PrBSXDXNOT 

— John  Tatlob  Appointed  President — His  Appeabancb  and  Mien — 
The  Edmunds  Bill— Its  Penalties — An  £x  Post  Facto  Law — Polto- 
AMiSTS  Disfranchised — Utah  again  Refused  Admission  as  a  State — 
Operations  of  the  Utah  Commission — Goysbnob  Mubbat's  Message 
—His  Administbation. 

Many  jrears  before  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  it 
was  predicted  that  whenever  that  event  should  hap- 
pen dissensions  would  occur  among  the  Mormons^  if 
not  entire  disintegration  of  the  sect;  for  die  when  he 
would,  or  succeed  him  who  might,  such  absolute 
power  as  he  possessed  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
another.  He  was  elected  at  a  time  when  his  people 
were  in  distress/ and  accepting  him  as  their  deliverer, 
they  had  almost  sunk  their  individuality,  vesting  him 
with  all  the  powers  of  pope  and  potentate.  But  now, 
it  was  said,  all  was  changed.  Contact  with  the  gen- 
tile world,  the  establishment  of  gentile  schools  and 
churches,  together  with  other  influences  that  had  long 
been  at  work,  were  telling  gradually  upon  their  faith. 
Already  they  had  grown  weary  of  the  yoke,  and  once 
Brigham  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  his  followers  would  no 
longer  exist  as  a  people.  Never  was  anticipation  so 
ill-founded.  The  world  was  now  to  learn  that  the 
inherent  vitality  of  Mormonism  depended  not  on  the 
existence  of  any  one  man  or  body  o^  men,  not  even 
on  the  existence  of  the  twelve.  "If  every  apostle 
was  slain  but  one,"  remarked  George  Q.  Cannon  at 
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the  October  conference  of  1877,  "that  one  had  the 
right  and  authority  to  organize  the  church,  and  ordain 
other  apostles  and  a  first  presidency  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

On  the  decease  of  the  president  of  the  church,  there 
was  for  the  second  time  in  its  history  no  quorum  of 
the  first  presidency,  to  which  authority,  and  to  no 
other,  as  the  prophet  Joseph  had  declared,  the  twelve 
were  subject.  Once  more,  therefore,  until  the  presi- 
dency was  reorganized,  the  apostles  must  step  forward 
and  take  its  duties  upon  themselves.^  At  a  meeting 
of  the  quorum,  held  two  days  after  the  obsequies  of 
Brigham,  ten  of  the  number  being  present,'  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  John  Taylor,  the  senior 
apostle  and  acting  president  of  the  apostles,  should  be 
sustained  in  his  office,  and  that  the  quorum  should  be 
the  presiding  authority  of  the  church.'  But  this  res- 
olution, as  well  as  the  election  of  all  the  authorities  of 
the  church,  from  the  twelve  down  to  the  deacons  and 
teachers,  must  be  indorsed  by  a  vote  of  each  quorum 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  people  assembled  m  con- 
ference. 

The  forty-eighth  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
church  was  held,  as  was  now  the  custom,  in  the  great 
tabernacle;*  and  in  addition  to  the  general  congre- 
gation, there  were  present  more  than  five  thousana  of 
the  priesthood.  First  was  presented  the  name  of 
John  Taylor;  then  in  their  order  and  separately  those 
of  each  member  of  the  twelve,  together  with  council- 
lors John  W.   Young  and   Daniel   H.  Wells,'  the 


^  At  the  conference  above  mentioned,  George  Q.  CanaoQ  remarked  that  i 
had  been  much  exercised  about  the  organization  of  a  first  presidency,  *  but 
ho  wished  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  whenever  God  oommanded  a 
first  presidency  to  be  appointed  it  would  not  be  revealed  through  any  one  but 
his  servant,  who  was  now  God's  mouthpiece.'  Deatrti  News,  Oct.  10,  1877. 

'Aj)08tles  Orson  Pratt  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  were  in  England  at  the  time. 
Millennial  Star,  xxxix.  682.  They  arrived  two  or  three  weeks  later.  See 
Deaeret  News,  Oct.  10,  1877. 

'General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  MiUennkU Star,  xxxix.  680-4.  Seeabo 
Deseret  News,  September  12,  1877;  Mormon  PamphUU,  ReUgiouM,  no.  16w 

'Completed  in  1870.     A  description  of  it  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  toL 

^  Daniel  H.  Wells  was  a  native  of  Oneida  oo.,  N.  Y.,  his  father,  who  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  fourth  governor  of  Connecticat,  having  served  in  the 
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patriarch  of  the  church,*  the  presidents  of  the  seven- 
ties, and  other  church  dignitaries,  concluding  with  the 
lesser  priesthood.  The  votes  were  cast  first  by  the 
twelve,  then  by  the  patriarchs,  presidents  of  stakes, 
and  high  councils,  after  whom  followed  the  high 
priests,  the  seventies,  the  elders,  the  bishops,  with 
their  councillors,  the  priests,  deacons,  and  teachers, 


of  1812,  while  hU  mother,  n^e  CatheriDe  ChapiD,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
revolatiozuury  soldier  who  fought  under  Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1834, 
being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  settled  at  Commerce  (Nauvoo),  and  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  80  acres,  a  portion  of  which  he  afterward  donated  to  the 
Mormons  as  a  site  for  their  temple.  He  was  among  the  foremost  to  aid  and 
welcome  the  saints  after  their  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  and  indignation  at 
their  maletreatment,  rather  than  sympathy  with  their  sect,  caused  him  to  join 
the  church  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  exodus.  Arriving 
in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  September  1848,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  public  works,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil of  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret.  In  1857  he  was  elected  second 
councillor  to  Brigham  Young.  In  1864-5  he  was  in  charge  of  the  European 
missions,  and  was  afterward  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City  for  several  terms.  The 
part  that  he  played  in  the  history  of  Utah  as  lient-gen.  of  the  Nauvoo  legion 
u  mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  WflW NaiT,^  MS.,  1-8;  TuUidge*s  Life 
of  Brig.  Young,  suppL  13-17;  The  Mormons  at  Home,  114-15;  BeadWs 
Wettern  WUds,  93. 

*  John  Smith,  son  of  Hyrum  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Kirtland,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1832.  Nearly  two  years  after  the  assassination  of  his  father  in 
Carthage  jail  the  boy  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  in  company  with  Heber  C. 
KimbalVs  family.  Reaching  the  encampment  on  the  Little  Papillon,  ho  be- 
came acquainted  with  Col  Tnos  L.  Kane,  whom  ho  nursed  through  a  danger- 
ous sickness,  probably  saving  his  life.  In  April  1848  he  started  for  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  company  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  though  only  13  years  of 
age,  performed  a  man's  work,  or  rather  the  work  of  several  men,  driving  a  team 
composed  of  wild  steers,  cows,  and  oxen,  with  two  wagons  tied  together, 
standing  guard  sometimes  day  and  night,  bringing  in  wood  and  water,  herd- 
ing cows,  or  assisting  other  teams  as  occasion  needed.  In  the  spring  of 
1850  he  was  enrolled  in  the  battalion  of  life-guards,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  was  frequently  called  on  at  dead  uf  night  to  set  forth  in  pursuit  of 
marauding  Indians.  In  1852  occurred  the  decease  of  his  step-mother,  whereby 
he  was  left  alone  to  provide  for  a  family  of  eight  persons,  three  of  them  being 
tLfiHtd  and  infiruL  In  1855  he  was  ordained  patriarch,  this  being  the  only 
office  in  the  church  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  direct  lineage. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia,  and  arriving  in  Liver- 
pool with  a  single  guinea  in  his  pocket,  about  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  meal 
and  pay  his  railroad  fare  to  I^ndou,  borrowed  the  money  for  the  remainder 
of  hui  passage.  After  two  years  of  missionary  labor  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  taking  charge  of  a  company  of  300  emigrants  on  board  the  ship  Monarch 
of  the  Sfa.  During  his  journey  across  the  plains  he  had  under  his  care  a 
large  party  of  Scandinavian  emigrants,  and  was  frequently  urged  by  the 
officers  at  government  posts  which  he  )>assed  en  route  to  remain  with  them 
for  a  season,  as  the  Indians  were  at  that  time  extremely  troublesome.  His 
answer  was:  *I  am  used  to  Indian  warfare,  and  have  only  provisions  enough 
to  take  us  home  if  we  keep  moving.  We  had  better  run  the  risk  of  fighting 
Indians  than  starve  on  the  plains.'  After  his  return  the  patriarch  was  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  his  calling  and  iu  attending  to  hia  business  interests. 
Autolnog.  cf  John  Smith,  MS. 
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and  finally  the  entire  congregation.  During  the  pro- 
ceedings there  was  no  haste.  Ample  time  was  allowed 
for  objection  to  be  made  to  any  of  thf^  names  proposed 
or  to  any  of  the  propositions  offered;  but  throughout 
this  vast  gathering  there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote. 
As  the  quorums  rose  to  their  feet,  and  with  uplifted 
hand  vowed  to  sustain  those  whom  their  leaders  had 
chosen,  the  choice  was  in  every  instance  confirmed  by 
assembled  Israel.  It  was  evident  that,  as  yet,  the 
church  was  in  no  danger  of  dissolution/ 

Addressing  the  congregation,  President  Taylor  re- 
marked that  the  apostles  were  thankful  for  the  confi- 
dence and  faith  that  had  been  manifested.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  he  had  said  little  since  the  death  of  the 
president,  who  for  thirty-three  years  had  stood  prom- 
inently before  the  church.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  he  felt  sad  at  heart.  Moreover,  a 
]nultiplicity  of  cares  now  devolved  upon  the  twelve, 
and,  so  far  as  his  position  was  concerned,  he  did  not 
wish  to  say  anything  that  might  influence  their 
choice,  but  desired  to  leave  the  minds  of  all  perfectly 
unbiased.  "If,"  he  said,  "we  could  carry  out  in  our 
lives  what  we  have  made  manifest  this  day  by  our 
votes,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  roll  forth,  and  the 
favor  and  blessing  of  God  would  rest  upon  us."  "No 
man  need  think  this  work  would  stop.  It  would  go 
on  and  increase  until  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  were 
accomplished,  and  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  could 
stay  its  progress."  Three  years  afterward'  John  Tay- 
lor was  elected  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  with  George  Q.  Cannon  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors.  The  vacancies  which 
thus  occurred  in  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  were  par- 
tially filled  by  the  election  of  Francis  M.  Lyman  •  and 

'  For  account  of  this  conference,  see  Deitrrtt  Xncs^  Oct.  10,  17,  1877. 

'At  the  general  conference,  commencing  on  the  6th  of  October,  1880. 

*  Francis  Marion,  the  eldest  son  of  Amasa  L3'man,  a  pioneer,  who  wu 
exconiniuuicated  in  1870,  was  but  seven  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  cxodoi 
from  Nauvoo.  As  an  instance  of  the  expeiicnce  of  Mormon  evangel iita,  it 
may  l>c  mentioned  that  Mhcu  ordered  on  mission  to  England  in  lSal>,  ho  vat 
oompelle<l  to  leaxe  his  npwly  mairied  ^*ife  almost  destitute,  buiidiiig  fot  her 
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John  Henry  Smith/®  George  Teasdale  and  Heber  J. 
Grant  being  chosen  to  the  apostolate  on  the  death  of 
Orson  Pratt,  which  occurred  in  October  1881/^ 

with  hU  own  hands  » loff  hnt  of  green  timber.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  set- 
tled at  Fillmore,  and  tnere  remained  until  1877>  when  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Tooele  stake.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature,  and  on  the  death  of  Orson  Pratt  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

^The  son  of  Oeorge  A.  Smith,  and  a  native  of  Winter  Quarters,  where  he 
was  bom  Sept.  18,  l£Ss.  The  first  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  mainly  at 
Provo,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  until  1874,  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Europe,  returning  the  following  vear  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his 
lather,  whose  decease  occurred  a  few  oavs  after  his  arrival.  In  1875,  also,  he 
was  ordained  bishop  of  the  17th  ward  at  S.  L.  City,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  called  to  the  apostolate.  For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  and  in  August  1881  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  debaters. 

^'  Orson  Pratt,  in  1881  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  first  quorum  of 
the  twelve,  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  church; 
and  for  his  championship  of  the  cause,  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  was  known 
as  the  Paul  of  Mormonism.  At  a  general  conference  held  in  1874  he  was  ap« 
pointed  church  historian  and  recorder,  retaining  this  position  until  his  de- 
cease, and  was  also  speaker  of  the  legislative  assembly.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  sciences,  including  that  of  the  pure  mathematics,  and  in  addition  to 
several  elementary  works,  published  A  New  and  Easy  Method  of  Solution  oj 
the  Cubic  and  Bumadraiic  Equations^  and  left  in  MS.  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  a.  L.  C  Contributor^  iii.  58-61.  For  resolutions  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  see  UtaJi  Jour.  LegisL 

George  Teasdale,  a  native  of  London,  and  an  episcopalian  by  training, 
joined  the  church  in  1852  being  then  in  his  21st  vear.  After  several  years  of 
missionary  labor,  during  which  he  was  appointea  in  1858  to  the  pastoral  care 
of  three  English  conferences,  and  in  1859  to  the  charge  of  the  Scottish  mis- 
sion, which  comprised  the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee  conferences,  he 
was  ordered  to  set  forth  for  Zion.  Borrowmg  the  necessary  funds,  he  took 
a  steerage  passage  for  New  York,  and  journeying  over  the  plains  from  Flor- 
ence, accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  refined  and  delicate  woman,  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1861,  and  looked  about  him  for  something  to  do.  He  was  offered 
the  20th  ward  school,  a  position  which  he  at  once  accepted,  laboring  faithfully 
for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  after  which  he  accepted  a  position  as  manager  of 
one  of  Brigham  Young's  stores,  under  the  direction  of  Hyrum  B.  Clawsou. 
In  1867  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  general  tithing  office,  but  the 
following  year  was  ordered  on  a  mission  to  England,  in  company  witli  Albert 
Gsrrington,  and,  among  other  duties,  filled  that  of  sub-editor  to  the  Millennial 
Star.  Retumins  to  Utah  in  1869,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  railroad 
accident,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed  or  fatally  injured.  After 
further  labors  as  merchant,  missionary,  and  contractor,  being  chosen  mean- 
while a  hifi[b-priest,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  for  the 
sessions  oi  1882  and  1884.  In  1885,  being  then  in  his  56tb  year,  he  was  still 
actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  church.  Autobiog.  of  Geo. 
Teasdaiet  MS.,  passim. 

Heber  Jeddy  Grant,  the  son  of  Jedediab  M.  Grant,  whose  decease  occurred 
when  the  former  was  but  nine  days  ol<l,  is  a  native  of  S.  L.  City,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1856.  At  fifteen,  the  family  being  then  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  obtained  a  position  in  an  insurance  office,  and  four  years  later 
started  an  agency  for  himself.  Since  that  time  he  lias  l>cen  engaged  in  vari- 
ous enterprises,  in  all  of  which  he  has  bpcn  successful,  his  income  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  though  in  1S81  he  met  with  a  serious  reverse 


Sftj?  Mr  Bcirton.  in  I?6l :  ^Aixstia  Ward  describes 
J...  an  Tmjlor  as  "i&a  old  nuuu  defi^rxned  and  crippled,' 
and  3Ir^  Ferriir  as  a  'hmvy.  dark  colored,  beetle- 
brovai  rnazi.'  Oi  •::t>iirse  I  coold  not  recogmze  him 
firoci  tfcrsse  de»:rifci*jiis — a  stoat.  good-Iooking,  some- 
what  el'ierlT  p^crsijciAge.  witii  a  kindlT  gray  eve,  plea»- 
ar*  eipiessi-xL.  and  a  t'lrehead  of  the  saperior  order.'" 
When  I  was  iauP>iTzced  to* him  in  lSa4,  Mr  Tavlor 
being  then  in  his  seventy-seTenth  year,  there  stepped 
forward  with  a  quick*  decisive*  nervoos  tread,  greeting 
me  with  a  smile  and  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  a 
white-haired.  beaevoIent-Lx^king  manof  medium  height 
and  well-knit  figure,  l^^og,  oval  £u!e«  gray,  deep-set, 
penetrating  eye.  square,  broad  forehciiid,  and  firmly 
claspe«i  lips,  displayio^;  a  fixed  determination,  slightly 
tinged  with  melanohtSly.  such  as  might  be  expected 
fr«jni  one  who  hod  passed  through  many  trying  scenes, 
not  the  least  among  which  was  the  escape,  as  by  a 
miracle,  trom  the  tragedy  of  Carthage  jail,  and  who 
knew  that  he  had  still  many  trials  to  undergo.'' 

Days  of  tribulation  were  indeed  at  hand.  The 
saints,  who  for  so  manv  years  had  been  buffeted, 
aSicted.  tormented  for  opinion's  sake,  were  again, 
after  a  brief  respite,  to  be  subjected  to  so-called  chris- 
tian indaence.  The  anti-polygamy  law  of  1862  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  inoperative,  although  declared  con- 


t&roa^h  xhje  liessrvctiaa  bj  fire  oi  the  Utah  Tisifu^TOrksat  Ogdcn,  of  whidi 
hi  vxs  prrcnetor.  In  l?i>l  be  vu  a  niember  of  iht  knUtiirt  and  of  Uh 
S.  L  C::t  IxcxuiL  Aner  bexnx  calLed  tt>  the  aportohtc,  be  trmveUcd  eztca- 
iirelj.  la  zh-i  interns  oi  the  cliiin:h,  in  Anjooa,  IdaJM\  Coloiadow  and  Xcw 
Mexico.  Thocua  itill  bet  30  rears  of  age  and  m  feeble  ^****>».  his  avcnitt 
wei^h:  beinx  oclIt  143  Iba,  vhiue  in  statare  he  was  eonBtlerably  over  ax  Icctt 
Mr  t.vraz:  a^-.^rii  %  ttrikic^  example  of  the  eacrnr  displayed  by  the  deaoend- 
^niA  •::  :^<  Monaoa  paaiimbL  AfUaiioy.  o/HS^erJ,  Gpami,  SiSw 

^  L>e:Knpu:cd  of  Pnuident  Tajlor^s  appcaraaoe  win  be  fbmid  in  waaw  of 
the  books  written  on  Mormoaism,  some  of  them  fmir  and  aocmate,  as  it  Bar> 
ton's,  aj:  i  •:  timers  varvin^  in  degrees  of  absordity  from  that  of  Lady  Daffiit- 
H.&nly.  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  *irith  a  rather  large*  loose  BMiath,  and 
ciDQinz  znj  tj^  which  look  as  tuoogh  thej  woold  Bcver  lei  yoa  see  whal 
wu  •^'.•inz  on  behind  them,'  down  to  the  one  given  by  a  eorrespoodent  of  the 
X  T  ycrh  Sn.iy  who  in  1S79  stated  that  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  that  ha 
appearocoe,  manner,  and  speech  were  those  of  a  member  of  the  Britiah  parlia- 
ment. See  Lh'ffA-Uardjf'*  Tkrowjk  CUitM  amd  Ptmu  k  i$amil§,  117;  £^en/L 
Aem,  Nov.  12,  ISTSt. 
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stitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  Poland  bill  only  one  conviction  was  made, 
that  of  George  Reynolds,  private  secretary  to  Brigham, 
the  man  being  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.** 
Both  these  measures  were  sufficiently  ill-advised,  and 
rank,  perhaps,  among  the  clumsiest  specimens  of  legis- 
lation as  yet  devised  by  man;  but  it  remained  for  the 
Edmunds  bill  to  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  by  virtu- 
ally setting  aside  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  persons  living  at  any 
time  with  other  than  their  legal  wives. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  approved  March  22, 
1882.  and  of  which  brief  mention  has  already  been 
made,**^  polygamists  were  made  liable  to  punishment 
by  fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  the  president  being  authorized  to 
grant  amnesty  on  such  conditions  as  he  saw  fit  to 
those  who  might  have  ofiended  before  the  passage  of 
the  act,  provided  the  conditions  were  afterward  com- 
plied with.  Cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman 
m  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the 
marriage  relation  or  otherwise,  was  declared  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  all  prose- 
cutions for  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion— ^the  three  offenses  being  classed  together,  though 
differing  widely  in  law — it  was  to  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  challenge  that  a  juryman  lived  or  had  ever 
lived  in  these  practices,  or  believed  it  right  for  one  so 
to  live.     No  polygamist  was  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at 

^*  He  was  indicted  and  convicted  at  S.  L.  City  in  1874.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  supremo  court  of  Utah,  and  the  case  dismissed  on  the  sround 
that  the  ^rand  jury  had  been  illegally  constituted.  In  October  1S75  ho  was 
acain  indicted,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  fine 
oi  $500.  After  a  long  but  useless  struggle,  the  case  being  argued  before  the 
supreme  court  by  the  attorney-general  for  the  prosecution,  and  by  Sheeks  & 
Bawlins  of  S.  L.  City  for  appellant,  Reynolds  was  finally  committed  to  jail 
in  Jan.  1879.  For  review  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  by  George  Q. 
Cannon,  see  Utah  PampIUels,  Political,  no.  19. 

'^See  p.  395»  this  volume. 
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any  election,  or  to  hold  any  position  of  public  trust, 
honor,  or  emolument. 

All  the  registration  and  election  offices  throughout 
the  territory  were  declared  vacant,  and  all  duties  re- 
lating to  the  registration  of  voters,  the  conduct  of 
elections,  the  receiving,  rejection,  canvassing,  and  re- 
turn of  votes,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates,  were  to 
be  performed  by  persons  selected  by  a  board  of  five 
commissioners,  of  whom  three  might  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.^*  After  scrutiny  by  the  board 
of  the  returns  of  all  votes  for  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  certificates  were  to  be  issued  to  those  who 
had  been  legally  elected,  and  on  or  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which  had  been 
so  elected,  that  body  might  make  such  laws  as  it  saw 
fit  concerning  the  ofl&ces  declared  vacant,  provided  they 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  organic  act  and  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.*^ 

The  Edmunds  act,  intended  to  be  supplementary  to 
the  act  of  1862  and  to  the  Poland  bill,  is  virtually  a 
penal  statute,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  ''A  bill  to 
amend  section  5352  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  bigamy,  and  for  other 
purposes."  It  is  also  an  ex  post  facto  law,  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  wherein  the  judicial  function, 
after  being  misinterpreted,  is  usurped  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive — one  that  might  not  have 

'*  The  secretary  of  the  territory  was  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  board,  keep 
a  jonmal  of  its  proceedings,  and  attest  its  action. 

"  For  copy  of  the  Edmunds  act,  see  United  8UUe»  SteUutes^  47th  Cong.  Ist 
Sess.,  30-2;  Utah  Commission,  1-5;  8.  F.  Call,  Feb.  17, 1882.  As  soon  as  its 
passage  became  known  in  Utah,  petitions  asking  congress  to  send  a  deputation 
to  investigate  matters  before  enforcing  hostile  legislation  were  signed  by 
75,000  pei-sons,  some  refusing  to  sign  the  petition,  amonff  them  Fred.  H.  and 
Sam.  H.  Auerbach,  who,  though  declining  merely  on  tne  ground  that  they 


did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  politics,  suffered  in  consequence.    On  the  other 

"   "  oy  the  anti-| 

_  eakers  being  t  _ 

man.     For  resolutions,  see  Ifdnd'Book  qf  mormonism,  87.     F6r  principles 


band,  a  mass-meeting  called  oy  the  anti-polygamy  society  was  held  at  the 
methodist  church,  among  the  speakers  being  (Sov,  Murray  and  Judge  Boc«- 


adopted  b^  the  liberal^party  at  their_^nvention  in  October  1882,  see  Import 

tant  Doc, 

by  people 

Pendleton,  aud  Lamar  against  the  bill  during 

were  afterward  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  D^/enoe  <^  tk§ 

ConUitutional  cuul  RdigUms  SiglUs  qf  the  PtopU  V  Utah, 
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been  amiss  in  the  days  of  the  star-chamber,  but  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
American  constitution;  and  the  more  so  when  we 
consider  that  the  Mormons,  driven  by  persecution  out 
of  the  United  States,  settled  in  what  was  then  no 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  though 
aiding  in  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  that  terri- 
tory, as  did  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1636, 
when  they  fled  from  the  sectional  intolerance  of 
Massachusetts. 

But  not  only  were  the  Mormons  to  be  judged  as 
criminals  by  an  ex  post  facto  law — one  that  barred 
the  statute  of  limitations,  and  if  strictly  enforced 
would  bring  within  its  pale  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  United  States — 
they  were  also  to  be  stripped  of  the  franchise,  and 
made  ineligible  for  office.  It  was  argued  in  the  sen- 
ate that  this  was  no  penalty,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  as  a  rule,  to  deprive  men  of  the  suffrage,  and 
disqualify  them  for  office,  is  not  a  severe  punishment; 
but  in  Utah,  where  at  least  five  hundred  lucrative 
positions  would  have  been  laid  open  to  a  hungry  horde 
of  gentile  office-seekers,  the  sufirage  was  worth  more 
than  houses  and  lands,  for  by  the  ballot  alone  could 
be  held  in  check  the  greed  of  demagogues,  who  sought 
the  control  of  the  territory  as  a  field  for  plunder  and 
oppression.  The  bill  virtually  proposed  to  disfran- 
chise a  people,  and  to  govern  them  by  a  committee  of 
five  men,  or  at  least  to  create  a  government  by  a 
minority  over  a  large  majority;  for  it  was  not  to  ba 
expected  that  these  five  men,  of  whom  a  quorum  be- 
longed to  the  same  political  faction,  would  decide  im- 
partially on  the  electoral  qualifications  of  the  people. 
It  was  so  expressed,  and  its  measures  were  indorsed 
by  the  congress  and  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  being  not  whether  congress  had  power 
to  repeal  any  or  all  of  the  laws  in  each  of  the  terri- 
tories, and  intrust  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial functions  to  whomsoever  it  pleased — this  was 
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not  disputed — but  whether  it  was  at  liberty  to  vio- 
late for  any  purpose  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the 
constitution. 

If  there  be  anything  sacred  in  the  American  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  annals  of  American  jurisprudence, 
it  is  that  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  should 
be  tried  by  an  impartial,  and  not  by  a  packed,  jury- 
by  men  opposed  to  him  through  interest  or  prejudice, 
and  on  whom  a  religious  test  is  imposed  as  a  qualifi- 
cation. Under  the  Poland  bill  it  was  ordered  that 
grand  and  petit  juries  should,  if  possible,  be  composed 
in  equal  proportions  of  Mormons  and  gentiles,  or  non- 
Mormons.  The  latter  included,  in  1874,  about  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  as  this 
measure  gave  to  them  the  same  representation  in 
juries  as  was  allowed  to  the  remaining  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  its  injustice  is  suflSciently  apparent]  But 
under  the  Edmunds  act  juries  might  be  composed 
entirely  of  gentiles,  thus  giving  to  twenty-two,  or  at 
that  date  perhaps  twenty-five,  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion the  control  of  the  entire  criminal  proceedings 
in  Utah,  although  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the 
arrests  made  in  the  territory  were  among  gentile 
citizens.^® 

Before  striving  to  regenerate  the  Mormons,  it  would 
seem  that  congress  should  have  attempted  the  regen- 
eration of  the  gentile  portion  of  the  population  of 
Utah.  At  the  time  when  the  Edmunds  bill  was 
passed,  all  the  keepers  of  brothels,  and  nearly  all  the 
gamesters  and  saloon-keepers,  were  gentiles.  Two 
hundred  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns 
and  villages  in  the  territory  contained  not  a  single 
bagnio."^  Until  gentiles  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City 
there  were  seldom  heard  in  its  streets  or  dwellings  oaths, 
imprecations,  or  expletives;  there  were  no  place- 
hunters  or  beggar-politicians;  there  was  no  harlotry; 

*"  For  criminal  statistics,  taken  mainly  from  the  cenmu  of  1880,  aee  |i.  3M» 
tliia  vol. 

^*  UtaJi  and  its  Peopfe,  21.  Of  tho  gamblers  08  per  cent  were  gentiles,  and 
of  the  saloon-keepers  U4  per  cent. 
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and  there  was  neither  political  nor  judicial  prostitution. 
The  Mormons  were  a  people  singularly  free  from  vice 
— unless  that  can  be  called  a  vice  which  forms  part  of 
the  tenets  of  their  church — and  they  were  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  sober,  and  thrifty  communities  in 
the  world. 

Partly  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the 
Edmunds  act,  the  Mormons  once  more  asked  that 
Utah  be  admitted  as  a  state.  Seventy-two  delegates 
firom  the  different  counties  met  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
during  a  nine  days'  session  drew  up  a  constitution,** 
which  was  duly  presented  by  Delegate  John  T.  Caine, 
but  with  the  usual  result;  and  now  the  Mormons  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  commission.  The 
members"  went  to  work  vigorously;  between  1882 
and  1884  some  twelve  thousand  persons  were  dis- 
franchised,^ and  at  the  latter  date  all  the  municipal 
and  other  officers  in  the  territory  living  in  polygamy 
or  unlawful  cohabitation  were  superseded,  each  elector 
being  also  required  to  swear  that  he  was  not  so  living. 
It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  speculation  to  esti- 
mate how  many  voters  would  be  disqualified  if  the 
law  against  illicit  cohabitation  were  enforced  in  other 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  commission  was  seconded  by  Governor  Eli  H. 
Murray,  who  succeeded  Emery,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake 

'^For  copy,  see  Consiit,  Stale  of  UtaK  Ita  provisions  were  directed 
nudnly  against  the  Edmunds  bill. 

'^  Their  names  were  Alex.  Ramsey  of  Minnesota,  Algernon  S.  Paddock  of 
Nebraska,  G.  F.  Godfrey  of  Iowa,  Ambrose  B.  Carleton  of  Indiana,  and  James 
R.  Pettigrew  of  Arkansas.  For  brief  biographical  sketches  of  these  men,  see 
C<mirib,,  iii.  315-16. 

^  Special  Bept  Utah  Commission^  1884,  p.  18.  In  Barclay's  Mormonimi 
Exposed,  18,  the  number  is  erroneously  ^ven  at  16,000.  Mormonism  Ex- 
posed, The  Other  Side,  an  En/flish  View  oj  the  Case,  by  James  W.  Barclay,  is 
a  pamphlet  originallv  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine^  and  con- 
taining a  brief  and  impartial  statement  of  affairs.  Mr  Iktrclay  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  parliament.  Though,  as  be  admits,  he  went  to  Utah  with 
■trong  prejudices,  he  comes  to  this  conclusion:  'Mormonism,  apart  from 
polygamy,  which  seems  to  mo  a  temporary  excrescence,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
grow,  and  probably  be  the  religion  of  the  settlers  or  farming  classes  in  the 
mountainous  country  between  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  California  on  the  west.' 
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was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^^  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  held  a  certificate  of  citizenship.  Thus  the 
chief  magistrate  took  upon  himself  a  function  alto* 

eoDgress.  For  papers  in  the  case,  see  House  Misc.  Doe,,  47th  Cong.  Ist  Seas., 
no.  25.  The  seat  was  declared  vacant,  and  in  1882  John  T.  Caine  was  elected. 
In  1884  he  was  reelected.  Mr  Caine  was  a  native  of  Kirk  Patrick,  in  the  Isle 
oi  Man,  where  he  was  bom  in  1829.  Arriving  in  New  York  in  1846,  not  as  a 
proselyte,  bat  as  an  emigrant,  he  joined  the  church  in  the  spring  of  18479 
abont  the  time  when  the  pioneers  set  forth  from  Council  BlnfGk  In  Septem- 
ber 18j2  he  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  and  found  occupation  as  a  school-teacher 
at  Big  Cottonwood.  Soon  afterwiuxi  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
trustee  in  trust,  and  in  that  caj^ity  won  the  confidence  of  Brigham  Youn^. 
Sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  18M,  he  was  appointed  after  his 
return  assistant  secretary  of  the  legislative  counciL  In  18/4  he  was  elected 
ft  member  of  that  body,  being  reiileoted  for  the  three  ensuing  terms.  TuUidge*$ 
Mao.,  ii.  468-73. 

For  laws  regulating  eleetions,  see  Utah  Election  Laws,  1878,  1882.  In 
1884  the  Utah  legislature  consisted  of  12  counsellors  and  24  representatives^ 
eleoted  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in  August  of  every  odd  year,  the  ses- 
■kms  commencing  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  every  even  year,  and 
lasting  for  not  more  than  60  days.  For  list  of  members  elected  in  1883,  see  Utah 
OaieUeer,  1884,  p.  268.  In  1878  a  criminal  procedure  act  was  passed,  and  in 
1870  a  civil  practice  act,  the  text  of  which  is  given  in  Utah  Laws,  1878, 60-165; 
Uiak  Acts  Legid,^  17-124.  For  further  acts,  proceedings,  and  memorials  of 
tfaa  Utah  legislature,  see  Utah  Laws  and  Utah  Acts  Legwl.^  1870,  pp.  11-12, 
183,  146,  148ri872,  25-6,  41-2;  1878,  27-37,  160-70;  1880,  45,  95-6;  1882, 
106^  passim;  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1872,  pp.  23^,  1876,  24-5,  31,  104-5;  1878, 
86»  45-6,  225-6,  339,  passim. 

^  8,  F.  Call,  Jan.  9,  1881.  As  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  the  Edmunds 
set  was  declared  constitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
For  decinon,  see  8.  F.  AUa,  March  24, 1885.  For  arguments  against  the  act, 
■ee,  among  others,  the  speech  of  C^en.  Jos.  E.  Brown  of  Georgia,  Jan.  11, 1884, 
in  Cong.  Globe;  Utah  Dtfence  Constit.  and  Religious  Rights;  8tiUman*H  The 
Mormon  Question;  Barclay*s  Aformonism  Exposed;  Utah  and  its  People  (by 
an  ex-U.  S.  official);  Cfooarich^s  Mormonism  Unveiled;  Blacfs  Federal  Juris- 
diction  in  the  Territories.  Senator  Brown's  argument  is  very  forcible,  thoueh 
perhaps  a  little  strained.  Quoting  the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  reads, 
*Nor  shall  any  person  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,' ne  cites  BlacKstone's  Comm.,  36,  '  Offices  which  are  a  right  to 
exercise  a  public  or  private  cmplojonent,  and  to  take  the  fees  and  emoluments 
thereto  belonging,  are  also  incorporeal  hereditaments,'  etc.  So  the  chief 
Justice  in  2  AuL,  N.  S.,  p.  31,  remarks,  'An  office  is  as  much  a  species  of  prop- 
er^ as  anything  else  capable  of  being  held  or  owned.'  Comparing  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  with  the  U.  S.  constitution,  be  quotes  Judge  Strong  in  the 
case  of  Huber  vs  Redly,  in  Smith*s  Pennsylvania  Repts,  ill.  117.  'There  ore,  it 
is  true,  many  things  which  they  [judges  of  election]  may  determine,  such  as 
ase  and  residence  of  a  person  offering  to  vote,  whether  ho  has  paid  taxes.' 
*Bat  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  and  as  a  consequence 
forfeited  his  right,  is  an  inaulry  of  a  different  character.  Neither  our  consti- 
tution nor  our  law  has  conferred  upon  the  judges  of  elections  any  such  judi- 
cial functions. '  Thus  with  other  features  of  the  bill.  As  the  senator  remarks, 
'There  are  probably  twenty  times  as  many  persons  practicing  prostitution,  or 
illegal  sexual  intercourse,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  union  as  the  whole  num- 
ber who  practice  it  in  Utah.'  For  arrests,  prosecutions,  and  convictions  under 
the  Edmunds  act,  and  cases  of  persons  committed  for  contempt  for  refusing 
to  answer  questions  under  Chief  Justice  Zane*s  ruling,  see  S.  L.  C.  Tribune, 
Kov.  4,  7,  1884;  8.  F  Alta,  Oct.  4,  8,  1884;  Jan.  25,  Apr.  14,  1885;  S,  F. 
Chronicle,  Jan.  31,  Apr.  30,  May  10,  23,  1885;  S.  F.  Call,  Nov.  8,  May  23^ 
Hm.  UxAB.   44 
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gether  outside  the  intent  of  the  national  legislature 
as  expressed  in  the  Edmunds  act,  which  was  at  best 
but  a  temporary  and  ill-judged  measure,  and  one  that 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  was  unconstitutional. 

Not  content  with  this  puerile  display  of  authority, 
the  governor,  at  the  conclusion  of  what  he  terms 
"the  faithful  labors  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Edmunds  act,"  recommended  that  the  legis- 
lature be  abolished,  and  that  Utah  be  placed  entirely 
under  control  of  a  commission  to  be  selected  by  the 
president,  not  as  was  done  with  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  to  reduce 
its  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  serfs;  "for,"  he 
remarks,  "I  confidently  believe  that  from  such  action 
by  congress  and  a  council  composed  of  men  loyal  to 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  there  would  come  that 
adjustment  of  wrongs  and  termination  of  contentions 
so  earnestly  prayed  for  by  those  in  Utah  who  possess 
the  intelligence  and  one  third  of  the  wealth  of  the 
territory."*  To  the  Mormons,  as  it  would  seem,  he 
denied  the  attribute  of  intelligence;  and  by  such  rulers, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  has  this  people  been  mis- 

foverned — a  people  which  to  impartial  observers  has 
een  subjected  to  abuse,  calumny,  and  persecution 
such  as  are  almost  without  parallel,  even  in  their 
Hebrew  prototype. 

1884,  May  11, 26, 1885;  8.  F,  Bulletin,  Apr.  21, 1885;  Saeramtnio  Bee^-Uniom, 
Apr.  25,  May  23,  Oct.  7,  1884;  Jan.  21,  22,  30,  Feb.  6,  0,  11,  March  13,  16, 
Apr.  27,  28,  30,  May  1,  12,  14,  15,  20,  21,  22,  29,  30,  June  4,  29,  1886.  For 
prosecutions  in  Arizona,  see  /(2.,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  28,  1884;  Apr.  8,  13,  1885. 
At  Paris,  Id.,  polygamists  resisted  arrest  Id,,  Ma^  12, 15, 21, 1885.  In  1880 
further  alterations  were  made  in  the  first  and  third  judicial  districts,  for  which, 
see  Utah  Laws,  1880,  pp.  67-8. 

^S.  L.  City  Tribune,  Nov.  28,  1883.  The  govemor^i  policy  was  indoned 
by  President  Arthur,  and  of  course  by  the  gentile  community  of  Utah.  See 
/(/.,  Dec.  23,  1883. 
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SETTLEMENTS.  SOCIETY,  AND  EDUCATION. 

186^1886. 

FopULATioir  AND  STATISTICS— Salt  Lake  Citt— Thb  Templx— Ths  Ntw 
Tabernacle — The  Museum — Condition  of  the  Inhabitants — Dis- 
TmcTiVE  Features — Salt  Lake  County — Davis  County — Ooden— 
Cache  County— Rich  County — Summit  County — Brioham  City — 
Nephi — Proyo — Uintah,  Emery,  San  Juan,  Garfield,  and  Piute 
Counties — Sanpete  and  Sevier  Counties — Iron,  Kane,  and  Wash- 
ington Counties — Schools — ^The  University  of  Deseret — ^The  Des- 
XKET  Alphabet — Libraries— Journals  and  Journalism. 

In  all  the  stages  of  her  existence,  Utah  has  been 
constantly  expanding,  her  growth,  far  from  depleting 
her  resources,  only  adding  to  her  strength.  Origi- 
nally one  of  the  most  barren  spots  on  the  face  of  na- 
ture, with  nothing  to  attract  even  attention,  the  land 
has  become  as  fruitful  a  field,  and  her  people  as  busy  a 
commonwealth,  as  can  be  found,  with  few  exceptions, 
elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope.  With  her  unkindly 
soil,  her  extremes  of  temperature,  the  thermometer 
varying  between  110°  above  and  20''  below  zero,^  her 
slight  and  uncertain  rainfall,  without  foliage,  except 
such  as  was  found  here  and  there  in  narrow,  rock- 
ribbed  gorges,  with  fuel  almost  inaccessible  at  points 
where  habitation  was  possible,  with  no  nearer  sources 
of  general  supply  than  the  small  and  scattered  commu- 
nities on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  all  sources  of  sup- 
ply often  practically  cut  off — ^amid  this  forbidding  and 

1  On  Feb.  5,  1849,  the  mercury  stood  at  33**  below  zero  at  S.  L.  City.  The 
mean  temperature  for  19  years  was  51°  9^,  and  the  highest  104**  in  1871.  For 
meteorological  tables,  see  Meteor  Reg.,  passim;  Surgeon-Oen,  Circ  8,  1875, 
pp.  339-40,  345;  Wheeler*9  Swrvqu,  iL  535  et  seq. 
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inhospitable  region,  the  Mormons  built  up  their  settle- 
ments, which,  nevertheless,  grew  with  a  steady  and 
stalwart  growth.  As  year  followed  year,  the  magic 
wand  of  progress  touched  into  life  these  barren  and 
sand-girt  solitudes,  and  in  their  place  sprang  up  a  coun- 
try teeming  with  the  wealth  of  gardens  and  granaries, 
of  mines  and  mills,  of  farms  and  factories.  To  show 
how  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  more  especially 
to  explain  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  first  years  of  the  present  decade, 
will  be  my  task  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  this 
volume. 

At  the  close  of  1883  the  population  of  Utah  was 
estimated  at  178,121,  of  whom  92,081  were  males, 
86,040  females,  123,506  of  native  and  54,615  of 
foreign  birth.*  In  1880  there  were  14,550  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  4,149  in  trade,  and  10,212 
miners,  mechanics,  and  factory  operatives;  though 
Dotwithstanding  the  industrial  activity  of  the  settlers, 
the  percentage  of  bread-winners  was  smaller  than  in 
any  state  or  territory  of  the  union  with  the  exception 
of  West  Virginia,  this  fact  being  due  mainly  to  the 
large  proportion  of  women  and  young  children.  A 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  community  was  the  small 
amount  of  debt,  crime,  and  pauperism,  the  entire 
public  debt,  city,  county,  and  territorial,  being  in  1879 
only  $116,251,  and  the  number  of  criminals  and  pau- 
pers being,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  much  below  the  aver- 
afje  throughout  the  United  States.*  The  death-rate 
for  a  series  of  years  averaged  about  sixteen  per  thou- 
sand, though  for  1880  it  was  somewhat  higher  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria.* 

^  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  p.  300,  where  the  population  is  giTen  bj  oountica. 
In  the  census  report  for  1880  the  total  population  is  given  at  143,963,  nearly 
20,000  of  the  foreigners  l)eing  English,  and  about  8,0S()  Scandinavians. 

'  111  1 879  there  were  33  paupers  and  60  criminads.  The  number  of  priioo- 
ers  at  the  Utah  penitentiary  for  each  ^ear,  with  v'arious  statistics,  will  b« 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  waixlen  and  directors  in  Utah  Jour,  Legid,^  passim. 
Li  later  years  we  hear  little  of  such  outrages  as  were  alleged  to  haTe  been 
committed  about  the  time  of  the  Utah  war. 

^In  1877-8  diphtheria  was  also  common.  See  Utah  8ieieke»,  MS.,  27. 
Deacriplion  qf  lIuiU$vUle,  MS.,  6.    For  mortality  in  S.  L.  City  between  1870 
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Of  the  progress  of  settlement  up  to  the  close  of 
1862  mention  has  already  been  made.'  At  that  date 
nearly  all  the  available  land  in  Utah  had  been  taken 
up,  and  in  1883  colonies  had  been  pushed  forward 
into  adjoining  territories,  until  they  extended  ftom 
north  to  south  in  an  unbroken  line  of  about  1,000 
miles,  all  of  them  under  the  religious  and  political 
control  of  the  Mormon  priesthood.® 

•nd  1878,  see  Deserti  News,  Jan.  8,  1879.  Id  1870  there  were  281  deaths  in 
8.  L.  City,  in  1878,  497,  the  latter  being  the  largest  number  recorded  during 
the  InterraL  The  principal  hospitals  at  S.  L.  City  were  the  Deseret,  Holy 
Cross,  and  St  Mark^,  the  last  tuo  being  mainly  supported  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  miners,  who  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  a 
territorial  insane  asylum  was  established,  though  one  was  projected  in  1869. 
bee  Utah  Lawa,  1880,  57-65;  Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  1869,  124-5;  and  for  grand 
jury  report  on  asylum,  which  is  built  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Wasatch  near 
Ptovo,  S.  L,  C,  Tribune,  Nov.  22,  1884. 

*  See  caps.  xiiL  and  xxii.,  this  vol. 

*In  1880  there  were,  according  to  the  census  report,  3,205  Mormons  in 
Idaho,  1,338  in  Arizona,  800  in  Nevada,  234  in  Washington  Terr.,  and  241  in 
Colorado.    There  were  also  1,131  in  California,  451  in  Wyoming,  554  in  Mon- 
tana, 394  in  Iowa,  208  in  Nebraska,  and  260  in  New  York.     These  are  probably 
below  the  actual  figures  at  that  date,  and  certainly  much  below  the  figures  for 
1885.    The  Bannack  stake,  in  the  Snake  River  country,  Idaho,  alone  contained, 
for  instance,  on  January  31,  1885,  1,770  souls,  being  divided  into  eight  wards 
— Louisville,  Menan,  Lyman,  Rexburg,  Teton,  Wilford,  Parker,  and  Salem. 
The  first  Mormon  who  visited  the  Smi^e  River  country  witli  a  view  to  settle- 
ment was  John  R.  Poole  of  Ogden,  who  went  there  in  Feb.  1879,  and  on  his 
return  reported  favorably  to  Franklin  D.  Richards.     The  first  famil}*  to  set- 
tle there  was  that  of  Jos.  C.  Fisher,  who  in  March  1879  located  at  Cedar 
Buttes  Island,  being  joined  soon  afterward  by  Poole  and  others.  Ricks^  Ban- 
nock Stake,  MS.,  passim.     For  account  of  Mormons  in  Oneida  co.,  see  Silver 
City  Avalanche,  Sept.  17,  1870,  March  27,  1875;  in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  Boi^ 
CUy  Statetman,  Oct.  16,  1879;  for  agitation  on  the  polygamy  question  in 
Idaho,  Id,,  Sept.  3,  1870,  Dec  6,  19,  1879;  Ogden  Freeman,  Feb.  28,  1879. 
The  first  attempt  to  settle  the  country  bordering  on  the  Little  Colorado  in 
Arizona  was  made  in  1873,  but  the  partv  returned,  discouraged  by  the  for- 
bidding aspect  of  the  place.     Some  three  years  later  missionaries  were 
ordered  to  make  permanent  settlements  in  this  region,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City  in  January  1876,  companies  were  organized  and  captains 
appointed  for  this  purpose.     The  first  teams  arrived  at  the  Sunset  crossing  of 
the  Little  Colorado  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  after  the  brethren  had  explored 
the  neighborhood,  W.  C.  Allen  and  his  company  resolved  to  form  a  settlement 
about  20  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  crossmg,  to  be  named  after  the  captain; 
Geo.  Lake  and  his  band  settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  two  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Allen,  on  a  spot  which  they  called  Obed,  near  which  were 
springs  and  meadow-land;  Lot  Smith  and  his  company  formed  a  colony  three 
miles  north-east  of  the  crossing,  at  a  place  which  was  called  Sunset,  and 
Jesse  O.  Ballinger,  with  his  party,  settled  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
crossing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  settlement  being  named  Ballinger. 
The  brethren  proceeded  to  plough,  construct  dams,  and  put  in  crops,  bat  en-  ' 
countered  many  difficulties,  the  river-bottom  l>cing  treacherous  and  full  of 
quicksands.     At  Obed  chills  and  fever  prevailed,  the  settlers  being  forced  to 
abandon  the  place  and  join  the  other  colonies.     In  November  1877  a  number 
of  proselytea  arrived  fi*om  the  southern  states  in  a  destitute  condition;  but 
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As  Paris  is  said  to  be  France,  so  it  has  been  said  of 
Salt  Lake  City  that  it  is  Utah,  for  there  the  com- 

though  all  the  camps  were  scantily  supplied,  their  wants  were  at  once  relieved. 
Durinff  this  season  sufficient  grain  had  been  raised  to  last  with  economy  until 
the  foUowing  harvest,  and  meanwhile  other  settlements  had  been  started,  one 
25  miles  up  the  river  from  Allen,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Wood- 
ruff, and  one  50  miles  south  of  Woodruff,  which  was  called  Forest  Dale,  the 
name  Ballinger  being  now  chansed  to  Brigham  City,  and  Allen  to  St  Joseph. 
In  this  year,  also,  the  colonies  of  eastern  Arizona  were  divided  into  two  presi- 
dencies, those  on  the  Littie  Colorado  being  west  of  the  dividing  line.     Acoord- 
iD^  to  a  stake  report,  dated  Auff.  31, 1878,  there  were  at  Sunset  114  souls,  at 
Bngham  City  230,  at  St  Joseph  and  Woodruff  each  67,  and  including  other 
small  settlements,  a  total  of  587.    The  harvest  of  1878  was  severely  damaged 
by  floods,  but  that  of  1879  was  a  bountiful  one.    In  1880  the  crops  again  suf- 
fered from  excessive  rains  and  freshets.  SeUlemenin  on  the  LUUe  Colorado, 
MS.    llie  St  Joseph  stake  at  Pima,  Ar.,  was  organized  in  Feb.  1883,  the 
place  being  first  settled  in  1879  bv  families  from  eastern  Arizona.     St  I>avid 
was  founded  in  1878,  Philemon  C.  Merrill  beino;  the  first  settler;  Curtis  in 
1881  by  the  Curtis  family;  Graham,  so  named  m>m  the  p^Jc  a  few  miles  to 
the  south,  in  1881;  Thatcher,  named  after  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher,  in  1882; 
by  John  M.  Moody;  Central,  in  the  same  year,  by  Joseph  Cluff  and  others; 
McDonald,  named  in  honor  of  A.  F.  McDonald,  president  of  tho  Maricopa 
stake,  by  Henry  J.  Home  and  others;  Layton,  named  after  President  C. 
LaytoD,  by  John  and  Adam  Welker,  Ben.  Peel,  and  a  few  others.     All  these 
settlements  are  in  Arizona.    The  Mesa  settlement,  belongins  to  the  Maricopa 
stake,  was  founded  by  companies  from  Bear  Lake  oo.,  l£,  and  S.  L.  co., 
Utah.    Leaving  S.  L.  City  immediately  after  the  death  of  Brigham  Young, 
they  reached  Salt  River  in  Jan.  1878,  and  soon  afterward  began  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  canal  to  the  present  site  of  the  town.    After  a  year's  labor,  only  a 
small  stream  of  water  was  obtained,  barely  sufficient  for  planting  gardens,  as 
the  ditch  was  cut  throujgh  a  very  difficult  ^rmation.    The  settlers  Dersevexvd, 
however,  their  labors  diminishing  as  their  numbers  increased,  and  in  1885  a 
eaual  had  been  built  carrying  5,0S)  inches  of  water,  at  a  cost  of  $43,000.    Lehi, 
formerly  Jonesville,  also  near  Salt  Biver,  was  founded  in  1877  by  a  party  of 
7 1  settlers.    In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  few  members  of  the  company  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  location,  and  set  forth  for  San  Pedro  River,  where  they 
founded  the  settlement  of  St  David,  so  named  by  Prest  A.  F.  McDonald  after 
David  Patten,  whom  the  Mormons  recard  as  a  martyr.  Maricopa  Stake,  MS. 
In  the  Gila  Valley  the  settlers  bought  squatter  clamis  of  Mexicans,  and  in 
1885  had  constructed  over  60  miles  of  canals  from  8  to  16  feet  wide,  besides 
a  number  of  smaller  ditches.    The  soil  is  a  fertile,  sandy  loam,  producing 
t^'o  crops  or  more  a  year,  excellent  for  grapes  and  fruit,  and  of  fur  quality 
for  all  tarm  products.    Sorghum  produces  three  cuttings  from  one  planting, 
and  lucem  is  cut  five  or  six  times  a  year.    Not  more  thiui  five  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  arable,  the  remainder  being  grazin^^-land.  Jfartineau's  SetUements  im 
Arizona^  MS.    For  monogamic  setuements  in  Montana,  see  Cfalve^ion  NeteSf 
Dec.  1,  1884.    In  the  fall  of  1877  Elder  John  Morgan  led  a  colony  of  saints 
from  the  southern  states  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  where  they  wintered.    In 
March  of  the  following  year,  James  G.  Stuart,  being  ordered  to  visit  the  colo- 
nists, found  them  livmtf  as  best  thev  could,  and  working  at  whatever  they 
could  find  to  do.    Mainly  through  the  elder's  efforts,  two  settlements  were 
founded,  to  which  were  afterwara  siven  the  names  of  Ephxairo  and  Manassa. 
StuarVa  Colonization  in  Colorado,  MS.    In  1884  the  Mormons  establiiJied  a 
colony  at  Las  Cruccs,  Sonora,  Mex.     At  the  same  time  their  leaders  issued 
a  proclamation  stating  that  no  general  migration  to  Mexico  was  intended. 
The  Mexican  Financier ,  Jan.  31,  1885.    In  La  Nu/eva  Era^  Paso  del  Norte, 
Chihuahua,  Apr.  8,  1885,  p.  2,  it  is  stated  that  200  Mormons  bad  established . 
a  colony  at  Corralitos,  Galeana,  in  that  state. 
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merce,  arts,  industries,  and  interests  of  the  territory 
are  mainly  centred.  In  1883  the  capital  contained 
a  fixed  population  of  about  25,000,  its  corporate  limits 
including  about  fifty  square  miles,^  divided  into  five 
municipal  and  twenty-one  ecclesiastical  wards.  The 
city  was  well  supplied  with  all  modern  comforts  and 
conveniences,  including  gas  and  electric  lights,®  street- 
railroads,*  hotels,^®  markets,  libraries,  theatres,"  clubs, 
and  saloons,  where  men  might  drink,  smoke,  and  dis- 
cuss politics  and  religion.  Through  all  the  streets, 
which  were  about  double  the  usual  width,  ran  the 
limpid  waters  of  City  Creek,  the  Jordan,  Red  Butte, 

^Ten  from  east  to  west,  and  five  from  north  to  south,  allowing  for  two 
aqnare  miles  occupied  by  the  Fort  Douglas  reservation.  Bjr  act  of  Jan.  18i» 
lo67,  the  western  boundarv  was  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  a 
line  running  due  north  ana  south  about  two  miles  west  of  the  river.  By  act 
of  1872  the  south  line  was  removed  to  Tenth  South  street. 

'  In  1877  QeoTge  Erb  organized  the  Rocky  Mountain  EHectrio  Light  Co.  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  alterward  extending  his  operations  to  Ogden,  Albuquerque, 
Cheyenne,  Silver  City,  and  Tucson,  where,  in  1884,  all  the  works  were  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Erb's  Electric  LiyhUt  MS.  Erb,  a  native  of  Penn.,  enlisted 
.Ma  volunteer  in  the  union  army  in  18C1,  being  then  18  years  of  age.  After 
aerying  for  three  years  he  removed  to  southern  Utah,  and  in  1877  to  S.  L. 
City.  For  account  of  city  gas-works,  see  Deaeret  News,  Aug.  27,  1873.  The 
oity  was  first  lighted  by  gas  July  7,  1873. 

*In  1872  the  S.  L.  C.  Street  Railroad  Co.  was  organised.  It  was  in  run- 
ning order  in  June  of  the  same  year,  its  length  being  about  seven  miles.  11. 
B.  Anderson,  in  Utah  Jottings,  MS.  In  1883  horse-caTsran  every  half-hour 
in  eifht  different  directions.  Oraham's  Utah  Direct.,  liS83-l,  184. 

**  Among  the  principal  hotels  in  S.  L.  City  in  1883  were  the  Walker  House 
and  the  Continental,  formerly  the  Townsend  House.  The  former  was  built 
in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  Walker's  Merchants  and  Miners  of  Utah, 
MS.  For  description,  seeDeseret  News,  Sept.  4,  1872;  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Sept. 
7i  1872;  oala*s  America  Revisited,  290-4;  for  mention  of  the  Gardo  House, 
MHnetimes  nicknamed  the  Amelia  Palace,  see  Doll's  Urst  Holiday,  101-3; 
IhiffvLS'Hardif*s  Through  Cities  and  Prairie,  113. 

"  An  account  of  the  various  libraries  is  given  later  in  this  chapter.  The 
theatre  at  the  comer  of  First  South  and  First  East  streets  was  175  by  80  ft, 
with  a  stase  62  by  32  ft.     It  was  of  rock  and  adobe,  with  granite  finish,  fluted 

C***  irs,  ana  massive  cornices,  cost  $200,000,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  at 
1 1,500.  In  1882  the  VValker  Bros  built  the  opera-house,  at  a  cost  of 
$136,000,  within  a  few  yards  of  their  bank.  Its  dimensions  were  1C7  by  67 
feet,  with  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  interior  was  tastefully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered, and  the  stage  well  supplied  with  scenery  and  appointments,  the 
drop-scene  being  remarkably  handsome.  Walker's  iferchcCnts  and  Miners  of 
Utah,  MS,;  Oraham's  Uta/i  Direct.,  1883-4,  193.  For  further  mention  of 
theaU^s  and  theatricals,  see  p.  584-5,  this  vol. ;  Cooke's  Theatr.  and  Soc,  Affairs 
in  Utah,  MS.;  Ward's  Lectures,  40;  llnbner's  Round  the  World,  80;  Bowles' 
Our  New  West,  229-31;  Richnrdfton's  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  358-9;  Rusling*s 
Across  Amer.,  178-81;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  245-6;  Ludlow's  Heart  of  the 
Continent,  334-7, 365-7;  Rae's  Westward  by  RaU,  108-10;  Millennial  Star, 
70-3;  Dtitret  News,  March  27.  1867;  Overland  Monthly,  y.  276-9. 
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and  Emigration  cafions,"  cooling  the  air,  cleansing 
the  thoroughfares,  and  giving  life  to  verdure.  The 
adjacent  lands  were  cultivated,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  surrounded  with  orchards,  so  that  in 
early  summer  Zion  wore  the  appearance  of  Eden  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  were  full  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, surpassing,  if  possible,  in  this  respect,  the 
ancient  towns  of  Mexico,  or  the  modern  capital  in  the 
days  of  Cortds. 

Aside  from  the  temple  and  the  tabernacle,  Salt 
Lake  City  thus  far  had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  architecture,  nor  was  that  little  interesting.  The 
temple,  when  finished,  was  to  coat  several  millions,** 
and  the  walls  of  gray  granite,  more  than  six  feet  in 
thickness,  with  a  length  of  200  and  a  width  of  100 
feet,  were  to  reach  a  height  of  100  feet.**  It  was 
determined  that  this  building  should  be  of  elegant 
design,  magnificent  proportions,  and  unique  pattern, 
a  marvel  of  beauty,  strength,  and  solidity.^*  As  a 
structure  in  which  a  vast  assemblaofe  can  see  and 
hear,  the  new  tabernacle,  west  of  the  temple,  com- 
pleted in  187C,  is  a  remarkable  edifice.  It  is  elliptical 
in  shape,  with  a  primitive  diameter  of  233  feet,  a  con- 
jugate of  133  feet,  and  a  height  of  70  feet,  its  huge 
dome-shaped,  or  as  some  term  it,  dish-cover  roof  of 
heavy,  bolted  lattice-work  resting  on  sandstone  pil- 

"  By  act  of  Feb.  20,  18S0,  in  Utah  Laws,  1880,  55-6,  amending  the  dtj 
charter,  the  city  council  was  authorized  to  borrow  $250,000  for  the  oonstnic- 
tion  of  a  canal,  tapping  the  Jordan  at  a  point  25  miles  south  of  the  city,  for 
irrigation  purposes,  thus  releasing  nearer  and  better  sources  of  supply  for 
domestic  use.  It  was  finished  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  In  1884  there 
were  13  miles  of  main  pipes,  which  were  tapped  at  regular  intervals  by  hy> 
drants,  so  as  to  insure  a  sufhcient  supply  in  case  of  fire.  The  city  had  a  Tery 
eincient  fire  department.  See  Utah  iHrecL  and  Oaz,,  1874,  177,  1871^-^,  56. 

i^n  1S86  it  liad  already  cost  some  $2,500,000. 

^*  In  1884  they  were  over  60  feet  above  the  ground. 

^^  Under  President  Taylor^s  administration  more  work  in  the  same  time 
was  done  on  the  temple  than  ever  before.  Utah  NoUs,  MS.  For  condition  of 
the  temple  building  iu  1800,  sec  p.  582,  this  vol. ;  at  other  dates,  Dfseret  AVtrt, 
Nov.  20,  1HG7,  Aug.  20.  1873,  Nlay  27,  1874,  Aug.  23,  1876,  July  3,  Nov.  20, 
1S7S;  MiUfunial  Star,  xxx\i.  27^^-5;  IIarf*rr's  Alofj.^  Aug.  1883.  In  quarry- 
ing the  granite  at  Little  Cottonwood  caflou,  the  workmen  dislodged  hu^ 
bowlders  from  the  mountain  side,  and  sent  them  crashing  down  to  the  rail- 
road track,  a  descent  of  700  feet.     One  of  these  bowldem  weighed  21,000  UasuL 
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lars.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  9,000,^*  and  in  the 
building  are  twenty  doors,  some  nine  feet  in  width, 
and  all  of  them  opening  outward,  so  that  in  case  of 
fire  a  full  congregation  can  make  its  exit  in  three 
or  four  minutes.  As  was  the  case  in  the  old  taber- 
nacle/^ the  acoustic  properties  are  remarkably  good, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  standing  in  the  east  end  of  the 
gallery  and  uttering  a  few  words  in  his  lowest  tone 
can  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  amphitheatre  where 
the  church  dignitaries  are  seated,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  building.*^ 

On  the  site  of  the  old  tabernacle  now  stands  the  new 
assembly  hall,*^  which  is  also  the  stake  house  for  the 
Salt  Lake  stake  of  Zion.  It  is  built  of  rough-hewn 
granite,  the  rock  being  taken  from  the  same  quarry 
that  supplies  material  for  the  temple,  and  with 
frescoed  ceiling,  representing  important  events  in 
church  history.  Though  church-like  in  appearance,  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  sightly  structures  in  the 
city.**  Of  the  endowment  house  and  other  buildings 
on  temple  block  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 

On  South  Temple  street  is  the  museum,  where  are 
specimens  of  home  art,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  also 
home  products  and  manufactures,  as  in  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  cloth,  paper;  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coins, 
with   samples   of  the  ores   and   minerals   of  Utah; 

^*Richard8'  Utah  MisctLl,  MS.  In  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  2,  it  is  given  as  low 
as  7,000.  Other  authorities  say  12,000  to  13,000,  but  recent  estimates  show 
this  to  be  an  exaggeration,  though  including  standing-room,  tlie  former  figure 
18  about  correct. 

^^  For  mention  of  the  old  tabernacle  and  its  organ,  see  p.  292,  this  vol. 

*®For  further  descriptions  of  this  tabernacle,  see,  among  others,  8ala*s 
Amer,  RevUitedf  29Q-S;  Bonwick*8  Mormons  and  Silver  Mines,  10-17;  Mar- 
thalPs  Throvfjh  Amer.,  1658;  IhiffuS'IIardy^s  Through  Cities  and  Praine, 
lia-15;  DeJiupert's  Cal.  and  Morm.,  138-46;  Dfstret  News,  May  4,  1870, 
on  which  date  were  delivered  the  inaugural  addresses. 

"The  comer-stones  were  laid  Sept.  28,  1877,  and  it  was  dedicated  Jan.  9, 
1882,  though  public  meetings  were  held  in  it  as  early  as  Apr.  4,  1880.  Until 
Apr.  1870  it  was  called  the  new  or  little  tabernacle,  its  name  being  changed 
at  that  date  to  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall.  It  is  120  by  68  feet,  and  can 
seat  3,000  people.  Bicfiardn'  Utah  Miscell.,  MS. 

^Utah  Notes,  MS.,  2;  Sloan's  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  204.  The  buildinff 
is  120  by  68  ft,  the  height  of  the  tower  which  rises  from  the  centre  being  130 
ft.  It  has  excellent  acoustic  properties,  contains  a  large  organ,  rich  and  sweet 
in  tone,  and  was  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
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petrifactions,  fossils,  and  obsidian;  Indian  weapons, 
scalps,  ornaments,  pottery,  wampum,  and  the  boat  in 
which  Kit  Carson  crossed  the  waters  of  great  Salt 
Lake — the  first  craft  launched  by  white  man  into  the 
Dead  Sea  of  the  West" 

Other  prominent  buildings  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
many  points  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  the  capi- 
tal, as  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  mineral  springs.  Fort 
Douglas,  Parley's  park,  the  Cottonwoods,  Ensign  and 
Twin  peaks,  Echo  canon,  American  Fork  cafion — the 
so  called  Yosemite  of  Utah — have  been  described  for 
the  most  part  in  other  portions  of  this  volume,  and  in 
many  of  the  countless  volumes  that  have  been  written 
concerning  the  Mormons. 

In  order  to  see  Salt  Lake  City  at  its  best,  one  should 
stroll  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  through 
Main  and  Temple  streets,  which  are  to  this  city  what 
Market  and  Kearny  streets  are  to  San  Francisco. 
At  that  time  the  spacious  sidewalks  are  crowded 
with  well-dressed  women  passing  to  and  fro  among  the 
shops,  prominent  among  which  stands  out  the  Zion's 
cooperative  store,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  "Zion's 
Coop."  In  no  part  of  the  city,  or  elsewhere  in  Utah, 
are  there  signs  of  abject  povertv,  and  there  are  few 
beggars,  tramps,  or  drones,  the  idle  and  dissolute  bemg 
discountenanced  by  the  community." 

*^Sala's  America  Bevisited,  ii.  295;  £onwick*»  Mormont  and  Silver  Mimes^ 
18-21;  0<a,  of  Utah,  1874,  178;  S,  L,  C,  Tribune,  Jan.  1,  6,  1878;  8.  L,  C. 
Herald,  Sept  13,  1878.  In  1882  occurred  the  death  of  Joseph  L.  Barfoot,  for 
several  years  curator  of  the  museum.  Bom  at  Warwick  Castle,  Enghuid,  and, 
as  he  claimed  before  his  decease,  legitimate  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  earl- 
doms in  the  realm,  his  ancestry  h^ing  traced  back  on  the  faUier^s  aide  to 
Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  mother's  to  Bishop  Ridley,  he  enlist«l 
in  the  marines,  probably  on  account  of  some  family  quarreL  His  discharge 
bein^  procured,  lie  joined  his  father,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Mormon 
Mission  in  London,  and  in  1856  Joseph  joined  the  Mormon  church.  8,  L,  Citjf 
Contributor,  iii.  250-2;  Campbell,  Circular  Noies,  L  62,  states  that  his  father 
was  merely  tutor  at  Warwick  Castle. 

3>  For  descriptions  of  S.  L.  City  in  1883-4,  see  The  Mormon  Metropolis; 
in  1881,  Sala'a  Arner.  Revisited,  290-317  (with  cut);  Jiollister't  /?f«.  and  At- 
tract, of  Utah,  73-6;  in  1879.  N.  Y.  Observer,  in  Portland  WUv  Christ.  Advoc, 
Feb.  6,  1879;  in  1878,  MarshalCs  Through  Amer.,  163-^;  In  1877,  Bo^s 
from  Orient  to  Occident^  61-3;  Musner's  Fruits  of  Aformonism,  3,  11;  Le4ie*s 
Col.,  74-5,  91-5,  103;  Taylor's  Summer  Savory,  20-1;  in  1876,  Jackson's  BiU 
qf  Travel  at  Home,  19-22;  in  1875,  WiUiams'  Pac  Towut,  132-40.  150-2; 
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While  not  communists,  the  elements  of  socialism 
enter  strongly  into  all  their  relations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, social,  commercial^  and  industrial,  as  well  as 
religious  and  political.  This  tends  to  render  them 
exclusive,  independent  of  the  gentiles  and  their  gov- 
ernment, and  even  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to 
them.  They  have  assisted  each  other  until  nine  out 
of  ten  own  their  farms,  while  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing are  to  a  large  extent  cooperative.  The  rights 
of  property  are  respected;  but  while  a  Mormon  may 
sell  his  farm  to  a  gentile,  it  would  not  be  deemed 
good  fellowship  for  him  to  do  so. 

Salt  Lake  county  contained,  in  1883,  nearly  one 
fifth  of  the  population  of  Utah,  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley,  where  the  streams  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains are  utilized  for  irrigation,  being  the  principal 
farming  section;  while  the  western  portion,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  was  but  sparsely 
settled.  In  this  county  were  found,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  coal,  nearly  all  the  minerals  that  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  communities.  Alta,  the 
mining  town  of  Little  Cottonwood,  contained  a  con- 
siderable population  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when  it 
was  almost  aestroyed  by  fire.  Bingham,  about  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  the  capital,  was  surrounded  by 
productive  mines;  and  Sandy,  where  the  Bingham 
cafion  and  Cottonwood  ores  were  forwarded  for  sam- 
pling, was  a  thriving  village.^ 

CurtU*  DoUings,  ia-28;  in  1872,  Bonwich'a  Mormons  and  Silver  Mines,  8-10; 
Washington  tStar,  in  Deseret  NewB,  July  10,  1872;  Oakland  Monthly  Rev,,  i.  no. 
1,  18-19;  in  1871,  Hubner'a  Round  tJie  World,  70-^;  Gre/>nwood'a  New  Life, 
137-8, 142-4;  in  1870,  NordhofsCal.,  40-2;  NeUon'aPict.  Ouule-Book,  ll>-25; 
Kneeland'a  Wonders  of  YoftemiU,  10-21;  Overland  Monthly,  v.  270-3,  275;  in 
1869,  Roe's  Weatioardhy  Rail,  104-12;  in  1808,  OoddarWs  Where  to  Emigrate, 
152-3;  Bowles*  Pac,  Railroad,  4(y-5\;  Ludlow's  Heart  of  the  ConliiieiU,  3liy-2S; 
Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  240-7;  in  18C7,  Jlepworth  Dixon's  New  Amer.^  133-41; 
McClurtf's  S,000  Miles  Through  the  Rocky  Mts,  165-6  (with  cut);  in  1866,  Rns- 
ling's  Across  Amcr,,  163-6;  L\fe  among  the  Mormons,  88-97;  in  1865,  Bowles* 
Our  Xew  West,  202-3,  206,  219-22  (with  cut);  Barnes'  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
64-5;  Richardson's  Beyond  the  Mississippi^  347  (with  cut);  in  1860-2,  pp. 
677-90,  this  vol.  (with  plan). 

"Among  other  growing  settlements  in  Salt  Lake  co.  at  this  time  were 
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Of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  other  settle- 
ments, up  to  the  close  of  1862,  mention  has  already 
been  made.^  Davis  county,  north  of  Salt  Lake,  was 
settled  by  quiet  pastoral  and  agricultural  communi- 
ties of  the  old-fashioned  type.  Farmington,  Centre- 
villo,  Kaysville,^*  and  the  three  towns  named  Bounti- 
ful,^ were,  in  1886,  reasonably  prosperous,  resembling 
somewhat  small  English  villages,  except  for  the  fact 
that  no  ale-houses  were  to  be  seen  in  their  midst. 

Ogden,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  erroneously  called, 
Junction  City,  the  site  of  which  was  purchased,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  in  1848,  for  some  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  ranked  in  1883  next  to  Salt  Lake  City  in 
population.^  In  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railroads 
and  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  region,  with  excellent 

Mill  Creek,  East  Mill  Creek,  Big  Cottonwood,  South  Cottonwood,  Union, 
Nortli  Jordan,  South  Jordan,  West  Jordan,  Brighton,  BuUerrille,  Grmnite, 
Draper,  Herriman,  Mountain  Dell,  and  Pleasant  ureen. 

'^Seo  caps  xiii.,  xxi.,  this  vol. 

^  So  called  after  a  bishop  and  early  settler  named  William  Kay,  who 
owned  a  large  portion  of  its  sito.  About  the  year  1857  the  bishop's  interest 
was  purchased  by  John  S.  Smith,  an  Englishman  bv  birth,  who,  landing  in 
Canskda  in  1841,  afterward  proceeded  to  Kauvoo,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  exodus.  Mr  Smith  is  now  one  of  the  principal  farmers  in 
Davis  CO.  Among  other  prominent  men  in  that  county  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Joseph  Barton,  a  native  of  St  Helens,  Lancashire,  England, 
settled  at  Kaysville,  his  present  home,  in  1862,  bein^  then  only  14  years  of 
age.  In  1860  he  was  elected  county  surveyor,  and  smce  that  date  has  held 
the  appointments  of  city  recorder  of  Kaysville,  county  clerk,  and  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  last  two  of  which  offices  he  filled  in  1885.  In  1884  he  was  a 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  almost  throughout  his  career  in 
Utah  has  occupied  positions  of  trust,  though  they  have  come  to  him  un- 
sought, and  somewhat  against  his  will.  N.  T.  Porter,  a  native  of  Vermont, 
was  one  of  the  lirst  settlers  in  Centreville,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  1840, 
after  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  the  expulsion,  and  of  a  long  residence  al 
Winter  Quarters.  Jos.  Egbert,  a  native  of  Salina  co.,  Ind.,  wa«  a  pioneer, 
sharinff  the  blanket  of  Orson  Pratt  during  the  journey,  and  driving  the  tlrst 
team  that  entered  the  valley.  John  R.  Baines  of  Kaysville,  a  native  of  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  arrived  in  Utah  with  a  capital  of  10  cents,  and  afterward 
accumulated  a  fortune  of  $100,000  by  farming  and  traffic.  The  president  of 
the  Davis  stake  was  W.  K.  Smith,  who  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  for  nine  years  probate  judge.  He  was  bom  in  Ontario, 
Canada. 

^  South,  East,  and  West  Bountiful.  The  last  was  sometimes  called 
Wood's  Cross.  Bountiful  was  a  city  in  the  book  of  Mormon.  Rirhardtf 
Utah  AIUc,  MS.,  4-5.  Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  West  Bountiful  was 
W.  S.  Muir,  a  Scotebman  by  birth,  who,  accepting  the  Mormon  faith,  set 
forth  for  Nauvoo,  and  in  1847  was  a  corporal  in  the  Mormon  battalion.  In 
the  following  year  he  started,  in  connection  with  Sam.  Brannan,  the  first  ston 
ever  opened  at  the  mines  of  California. 

''  In  1883  it  conteincd  about  8,000  inhabitants. 
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manufacturing  facilities,  and  with  many  of  the  at- 
tractions and  conveniences  of  modern  cities,  including 
a  theatre^  and  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  country, 
with  gentile  churches  and  schools,  both  protestant 
and  catholic,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  was  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  town 
in  Utah.®  Among  the  other  settlements  of  Weber 
county  the  most  prominent  were  North  Ogden,*^  Har- 
risville,  Huntsville,^  Lynne,^  Slaterville,  Uintah, 
Plain  City,  Hooperville,  and  West  Weber.** 

*•  Opened  Jan.  4,  1870.  Stanford's  Ogden,  MS.,  10. 

"  For  act  to  incorporate  Ogden,  see  Utah  Compiled  Laws^  746-54;  Deseret 
KewSf  Jan.  30,  1861.  For  act  amending  charter  of  incorporation,  see  Utah 
Laws,  1880,  4-6.     In  1885  the  mayor  of  Ogden  was  David  H.  Pcery,  a  Vir- 

S'  aian,  who  during  the  civil  war  served  as  assistant  commissary  under  General 
arshall.  In  IsSi,  after  being  honorably  discharged  from  the  confederate 
army,  he  arrived  in  Utah  with  the  sum  of  j^l,400,  saved  from  the  \iTeck  of  his 
property.  In  1885  he  was  the  owner  of  several  blocks  of  business  building, 
ana  was  worth  about  $150,000,  being  at  that  date  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislature.  In  1880  the  city  and  county  built  a  bridge  over  the  Weber,  at  a 
coet  of  $16,000,  and  in  the  same  year  the  city  constructed  a  reservoir  on 
Court-house  hill  to  collect  the  waters  of  several  small  springs  which  were 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  Main  street.  Star\ford's  Ogderiy  MS.,  15-16.  For  sketch 
of  the  business  growth  of  Ogden,  see  Tullid fit's  Mag.,  i.  478-84.  For  descrip- 
tion of  town  at  various  dates,  see  Bontcick's  Silver  Mines,  22-S;  Millennial 
Star,  xxxi.  518;  S.  L.  O.  Tribune,  Jan.  1,  1878,  July  6,  1879,  Jan.  1,  1881; 
Telegraph,  May  18,  July  8,  Dec.  19,  1869;  Herald,  Dec.  12,  1877.  Topograph- 
ical plan,  in  Wheeler's  Surveys,  ii.  471. 

•"With  a  population  in  1880  of  956.  Stanford's  Ogden,  MS.,  8;  about  90a 
Amos  Maycock,  in  UtaJi  Sketdies,  MS.,  115.  In  1883  it  was  about  1,200,  and 
in  1886  some  1,500. 

'^  Harrisville  was  an  agriculturalii^ttlement  containing  in  1880  about  60 
families,  most  of  them  ScandinaviaaR  Though  subject  to  early  frosts,  cereals 
were  raised,  with  the  exception  of  iHldM,  and  in  the  neighborhood  was  good 
pasture.  A  considerable  income  was  also  derived  from  the  sale  of  shingles 
and  railroad  ties.  Stafford's  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  5, 11-12.  In  the  Description  of 
Huntsville,  MS.,  1-6,  and  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  are  particulars  as  to  there- 
sources  and  growth  of  Huntsville  from  1S60,  when  it  was  founded,  until  18S0. 

"  An  agricultural  settlement  two  miles  north  of  Ogden,  containing  in  1880 
about  500  inhabitants.  Stanford's  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  1. 

"  Slaterville  was  organized  as  a  county  precinct  in  1864.  Population  in 
1880  about  400.  Uintah,  at  the  western  entrance  of  Weber  caflon,  was  first 
known  as  East  Weber,  the  name  being  changed  to  Easton  early  in  18G7,  and 
in  the  same  year  to  Uintah.  At  Plain  City  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
especially  strawberries,  was  the  principal  industry.  Hooperville,  settled  in 
1869,  had  in  1880  about  100  families.  West  Weber,  organized  as  a  ward  iu 
1877,  mustered  at  the  same  date  nearly  700  inhabitants.  There  were  also 
small  settlements  at  Mound  Fort,  a  mile  north  of  the  Weber;  Eden,  near 
Huntsville;  Marriotsville,  three  miles  north-west  of  Ogden;  Kiverdale,  two 
miles  south  of  Ogden;  and  several  others.  Id.,  passim. 

In  the  Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Settlements  in  Weber  County,  by  Joseph 
Btojiford,  MS.,  are  given  in  minute  detail  the  loading  iucidents  in  the  history  of 
all  the  principal  settlements  of  W^cbcr  co.  from  their  foundation  until  the  year 
1880.     The  Historical  Shtch  of  Ogden  City,  MS.,  by  this  author,  covers 
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In  Cache  county  were  added  to  the  settlements  al- 
ready mentioned  Richmond,  a  farming  town"  on  the 
line  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  railroad;  Lewiston 
on  the  west  bank  of  Bear  River,  opposite  Richmond ; 
Benson,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Logan;  and  Newton, 
a  thriving  village  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
same  town.**  The  comer-stones  of  the  Logan  temple 
were  laid  in  1877,  its  site  beiug  chosen  by  ^Brighama 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  The  structure  is  of  stone, 
painted  and  plastered  in  variegated  tints,  and  capped 
with  an  iron  roof" 

Rich,  or  as  it  was  first  termed  Richland,  county,  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  territory,  was  organ- 
ized in  1864,  being  carved  out  of  Cache  county,*' 
Randolph,  the  county  seat,  near  its  centre,  and  sur- 
rounded with  excellent  pasture-land,  Grarden  City  at 
its  extreme  north-west,  and  Woodruff*"  on  Bear 
River,  being  now  the  principal  settlements.  The 
limits  of  Summit  county  on  the  south  were  extended 
in  1872  by  an  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  and  in  1886 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and  Morgan 
county,  and  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  by  Uintah, 
Wasatch,  Morgan,  and  Salt  Lake  counties.  In  1883 
Park  City,  the  centre  of  supply  for  the  Ontario  and 
other  mines,  was  the  most,^wisiderable  town.* 

Brigham  City,  the  couniy«eat  of  Box  Elder,  west 
of  Cache  county,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and 

the  same  period,  commencing  with  the  time  when  its  lite  wm  purchased  bj 
Captain  Brown  from  Miles  Qoodyear. 

*«  Incorporated  Feb.  6,  1868. 

"^  At  the  southern  end  of  Cache  Vallej  is  the  town  of  Pandiae.  and  aoat- 
tered  throughout  the  vallej  are  several  small  settlementa.  For  descriptiTS 
sketch  of  Cache  co.  settlements,  see  8,  L.  C,  Herald^  Nov.  3,  10,  1877.  In 
1880  Paradise  had  490  inhabitants.  Orson  Smith,  in  Utah  ShOehet^  MS.,  1-2. 

**Sce,  for  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-stones,  Deaeret  News^  SepL  26^ 
1877;  for  dedication,  Biog,  Lorenzo  Snow,  452-^;  for  act  incorp<»atingXfOgui 
City,  Utdh  Compiled  Laws,  711-18;  for  description  of  the  city,  Deaerti  New$f 
Oct.  15,  1873,  July  23,  1879;  8,  L.  Weekly  Herald,  March  31,  1881. 

"7  For  organic  act,  see  Utah  Acta  Legiai,,  1863-4,  1&-19.  The  ooantj  wm 
named  after  Apostle  Chas  C.  Rich. 

"  Named  after  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff.  Riehardi^  Utah  iiiacelL,  Ma,  4. 

"The  other  principal  settlements  besides  those  mentioned  elsewhere  wers 
Echo  and  Wanship,  both  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Eastern  railroad.  Wanship 
was  named  after  an  Indian  who  was  much  respected.  RiehanU^  UUJk  IfueeflL, 
MS.,  3. 
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Northern  railroad,  together  with  Willard  City,  seven 
miles  farther  to  the  south,  had  in  1886  become  places 
of  note.  The  site  of  the  former  was  remarkably 
picturesque.*^  Tooele  and  Grantsville,  in  Tooele 
county,  south  of  Box  Elder,  had  each  in  1880  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  1,200,  and  Corinne,  incorporated  in 
1870,  about  400.*^  Nephi,  the  county  seat  of  Juab 
county,"  contained  in  1880  a  thriving  population  of 
about  2,500,  most  of  them  farmers,  though  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  town  were  not  inconsider- 
able, the  Tintic  mines  furnishing  a  market  for  surplus 
lumber  and  produce.** 

Utah  county,  with  two  lines  of  railroad,**  excellent 
farming-lands**  and  manufacturing  facilities,  and  the 
largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  territory,**  ranked  sec- 
ond in  population  to  Salt  Lake  county,*^  and  first  in 
its  yield  of  cereals  and  fruits.    By  persistent  effort,  the 

<»Wi]]ard  aty  is  named  after  Willard  Richards.  Richardif  Utah  MiaedL 
HS.,  7;  Brigham,  of  course,  after  President  Young.  Both  were  incorporated 
in  1867.  See  Utah  Compiled  Laws,  737-9,  743-5.  At  Brigham  City  choice 
fruit  was  raised  in  abundance.  In  1880  there  was  a  lar^e  tannery  and  a 
wooUen  factory  in  operation.  Near  Willard  City  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
were  raised,  bat  the  facilities  for  manufacture  were  meagre.  A.  Christensen 
and  G.  W.  Ward,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS. ,  45-104.  For  descriptions  of  Brigham 
City  at  various  dates,  see  McClure^s  3,000  Miles  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
Dtatrel  News,  July  24,  1862,  Jan.  16,  1878.  In  1883  Call's  Fort,  already 
mentioned,  had  only  35  families.  Amon^  other  settlements  were  Honey  viUe 
on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  railway,  organized  as  a  ward  in  1877, 
and  Snowville,  a  stock-raising  centre,  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Corinne,  settled 
by  A.  Goodliffe  and  others  in  1876. 

**  For  acts  incorporating  these  towns,  see  Utah  Compiled  Laws,  740,  843- 
52.  Grantsville  was  named  after  Col.  Geo.  D.  Grant.  Richards*  Utah 
MUcel.,  MS.,  6.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tooele  many  kinds  of  farm  and  or- 
chard products  were  raised.  At  Grantsville,  also  a  farming  settlement,  there 
were  25  artesian  wells.  F.  M.  Lyman,  John  Rowberry,  and  Harrison  Severe, 
in  Utah  SketcJies,  MS.,  29,  151.  For  historical  sketch  of  Corinne,  see  TiU- 
Udge^s  Mag,,  ii.  243-6. 

^  Juab  is  Indian  or  Spanish-Indian  for  flat.  For  acts  defining  and  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  county,  see  Utah  Acts  Legisl,,  1868,  pp.  41-2;  1870, 

m. 

^  Mona,  eight  miles  north  of  Nephi,  Juab,  on  the  Utah  Central,  and  Levan, 
seven  miles  east  of  Juab,  were  also  promising  settlements.  At  Nephi  there 
were  in  1880  two  hotels,  a  furniture  factory,  and  a  large  cooperative  store. 
Oeo.  Teasdale,  in  CtaJi  Sketches,  MS.,  112. 

*^The  Utah  Central  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

^  In  1880  there  were  over  40,000  acres  in  tilth. 

*Utah  Lake  is  40  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles. 

«Un  1883  Salt  Lake  co.  had  41,890  and  Utah  co.  23,472  inhabitants. 
Utah  OauUeer,  1884,  300. 
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inhabitants  of  Provo,  the  county  seat,  built  up  a  set- 
tlement that  ranked  among  the  leading  towns  of  Utah, 
with  handsome  public  and  private  buildings,  a  theatre, 
a  large  tabernacle,  and,  as  will  presently  be  mentioned, 
the  largest  woollen-mill  in  the  territory.  Prominent 
among  its  industries  was  the  drying  of  fruit,  of  which 
several  hundred  tons  were  forwarded  yearly  to  market.* 
In  1883  the  other  principal  towns  were  fairly  prosper- 
ous, several  of  them,  as  Payson,*^  Spanish  Fork,^  and 
Springville,"  having  wealth  and  population  sufficient  to 
support  a  number  of  schools  and  churches,  a  theatre," 
and  the  inevitable  young  men's  and  young  women's 
mutual  improvement  associations.® 

Uintah  county,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Utah,  was 
organized  in  1880,^  with  Ashley  as  the  county  seat. 

^See,  for  act  incorporating  Provo,  Utah  Acta  LegUl,,  1806,  120-5;  for 
names  of  municipal  officers  between  1861  and  1877,  see  Provo  City  Bfviaed  Ot" 
dhianccSf  iv.-v.;  in  1880,  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  where  is  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  town.  Among  the  most  prominent  men  in  Provo  may  be  mentioned 
Abraham  O.  Smoot,  a  native  of  Owen  co. ,  Ky,  who  joined  the  church  in  1835, 
being  then  in  his  2 let  year,  and  a  few  months  later  was  ordained  an  elder.  Of 
his  missionary  labors,  and  the  part  that  he  pUived  daring  the  exodus  and  tb« 
Utah  war,  mention  has  already  been  made.  Chosen  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1857,  he  was  reappointed  to  that  office  at  each  election  until  1866,  when, 
declining  the  mayoralty,  he  served  for  twelve  years  in  the  legislature.  In 
1868  ho  removed  to  Provo,  where  he  was  also  elected  mayor,  holding  that 
office  for  twelve  years,  and  receiving  no  imy  for  his  services  in  that  capacity 
in  either  city.  In  1884  he  was  president  of  the  Provo  Manufacturing  Com* 
pany,  the  Provo  Bank,  the  Provo  branch  of  Zion*s  Co6porative  Mercantile 
institute,  and  the  Utah  county  stake.  Utah  Early  Scenes  in  Chnreh  HieL, 
17-31;  Tullitige'a  Mag,,  ill  297-9. 

^*At  Payson  there  was  a  cooperative  store  established,  mainly  by  the 
efforts  of  Wm  Douglas,  who  arrived  in  Utah  in  1848.  See  for  act  incorpo- 
rating Payson,  Utah  Acts  LegisL,  1865,  42;  for  act  extending  limits,  Utah 
Laws,  18b2»  pp.  18-19. 

^"AmoDg  the  prominent  citizens  of  Spanish  Fork  may  be  mentioned  the 
bishop  of  ward,  Geo.  D.  Snell,  a  dcscenoant  of  one  of  the  nil^m  fathera 
and  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  whence  he  removed  to  Utan  m  1854.  In 
1878  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Wm  Creer  of  the  same 
city,  and  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  aUo  a  member  of  the  iM^atore  in 
1883,  and  served  on  some  of  the  most  important  committees.  &  1882  the 
limits  of  Spanish  Fork  City  were  altered.  Utah  Laws,  1882,  8. 

^^  Tiic  first  mayor  of  Springville  was  G.  D.  Wood,  who  came  to  Utah  ia 
1848,  and  in  1884  was  still  mayor,  though  76  years  of  age.  His  son,  L.  8« 
Wood,  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Springville. 

^'  The  Payson  theatre  was  the  second  largest  in  TJtah,  and  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  800. 

^  Midway  between  Payson  and  Utah  Lake,  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral, the  setUenient  of  Benjamin  was  founded  in  1870.  Utah  OaaeUeerf  ISSig 
156. 

»<For  organic  act,  see  Utah  Laws,  1880,  11-12. 
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In  the  same  year  Emery  and  San  Juan  counties^  and 
in  1882  Garfield  county,  were  organized,  with  Castle 
Dale,  Bluff  City,  and  Panguitch  as  their  several 
seats,"  Emery  county  was  noted  as  an  agricultural 
and  mineral  district,  full  of  inherent  wealth  and  re- 
source. In  Garfield  county,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Green  and  Grand  rivers,  is  first  encountered 
the  weird  scenery  of  the  Colorado.  Toward  the  south 
and  in  San  Juan  county  the  traveller,  standing  on 
the  cliffs  that  overhang  its  banks,  after  making  his 
way  over  leagues  of  sandstone,  where  there  is  no  blade 
of  grass  or  drop  of  water,  sees  below  him  the  stream 
which  Captain  Cdrdenas  discovered  in  1540,"  still 
gliding  peaceably,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three 
centuries,  through  valleys  as  yet  untrodden  by  man. 
Near  the  point  below  which  the  waters  of  the  Green 
and  Grand  are  named  the  Colorado,  ran  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  Piute  county,  organized  in  1865,*^ 
and  of  which  Junction  was  the  county  seat."  Beaver 
City,  in  the  county  of  that  name  west  of  Piute,  had 
in  1883  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  of  southern 
Utah." 

In  Sanpete  county,^  south  of  Utah  and  Uintah 
counties,  Manti  was  in  1883  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns.  Built  on  a  solid  rock 
near  its  suburbs,  and  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred 
feet,  stood  the  walls  of  an  unfinished  temple,  facing 
toward  the  west,  and  destined  when  finished  to  be  one 

^For  orp;axiic  acts,  see  Utah  Laws,  1880,  4-5,  10-11,  1882,  98-101.  Em- 
eiy  CO.  was  named  after  Gov.  Emery,  and  Garfield  after  President  Garfield. 
Emery  and  San  Joan  were  both  bounded  on  the  east  by  Colorado. 

••See  p.  1-5,  this  vol. 

»'  Utah  Acts  Legid.,  1865,  16. 

■*  Utah  Laws,  1878,  48.  Circleville,  settled  in  1860,  was  the  comity  seat 
until  1868,  when  it  was  removed  to  Bullion.  Utah  Acts  Legist. ,  1874,  6; 
thence  to  Marysville,  and  again  to  Junction. 

"*  Beaver  was  incorporated  in  1867.  Utah  Ads  Legist.,  1867,  4-5.  For 
plan,  see  Wheeler's  Qeog.  Surveys,  ii.  491. 

*•  For  act  changing  the  limits  of  Sanpete,  Utah,  and  Wasatch  counties. 
Me  Utah  LatDS,  1880,  18-19.     By  act  of  1864  the  county  seat  of  Sanpete  co. 
was  removed  from  Manti  to  Moroni,  and  by  act  of  1865  again  tixed  at  Manti. 
Utah  AcU  Legist,,  186a-4,  21;  1865, 16. 
Hnz.  Utah.    4S 
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of  the  finest  in  existence.*^  Ephraim  City,  incorpo- 
rated in  1868,*^  contained  in  1883  about  2,500  inhabi- 
tants, and  rivalled  the  county  seat  in  aggregate  wealth, 
all  its  citizens  being  men  of  means,  though  none  very 
rich.  Among  other  towns  and  villages  may  be 
mentioned  Spring  City,  nine  miles  north-east  of 
Ephraim,  incorporated  m  1870;  Mount  Pleasant,  sec- 
ond to  Manti  in  population,  incorporated  in  1868 ;  and 
Fairview,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county,  incor- 
porated in  1872,  with  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles.** 
In  1864  Albert  Lewis  and  ten  other  citizens  from 
Manti  pitched  their  tents  on  a  spot  later  forming  a 

£)rtion  of  Main  street  in  Kichfield,  Sevier  county, 
ewis  soon  afterward  building  a  hut  of  cottonwood 
logs,  cedar  posts,  and  mud.  During  this  and  the 
following  year  it  is  related  that  600  bushels  of  wheat 
were  harvested  from  10  acres  of  land.  In  1865,  the 
settlement  being  then  reenforced,  a  canal  was  made, 
eleven  miles  in  length,  tapping  the  waters  of  the 
Sevier.  In  this  year,  also,  Sevier  county  was  oi^n- 
ized.^  After  the  cessation  of  Indian  raids  in  1865-6, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  other  por- 
tions were  occupied,  several  villages,  among  them 
Salina,  Glen  wood,  Vermilion,  and  Joseph,  being  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Parowan,  the  seat  of  Iron  county,  south  of  Sevier, 
had  in  1883  a  population  of  800,  the  leading  interests 
being  farming  and  lumbering.  Cedar  City  had  about 
the  same  number,®^  and  Summit,  six  miles  south-west 
of  Parowan,  and  Kanarra,  formerly  in  Washington 

*i  The  site  of  Manti  temple  was  chosen  hy  Brigham,  and  gnmnd  iraa  broken 
Apr.  30,  1877.  The  comer-Btones  were  laid  Apr.  14,  1^.  De$erei  Kewt, 
Kay  7, 1879.    For  condition  in  1882,  see  Bobiimm's  Somen  amd  SakiU^  16^-6. 

"  Utah  CommUd  Lawn,  828. 

''Chester,  about  four  miles  west  of  Spring  City,  was  settled  in  1882  by  R. 
N.  Allred  and  others;  Mayfield,  ten  miles  soath  of  Manti,  by  families  mxn 
£phraim  and  Fort  Gunnison  in  1873-^  In  1880  there  were  16  considerable 
towns  and  villages  in  Sanpete  co.    J.  B.  Maibm,  in  Utah  Skeidket^  MS.,  173. 

^  Wm  Morrison,  PaulToulson,  and  James  M.  Peterson,  in  Utah  Shiche$, 
MS.,  134-6;  Utah  AcU  LegUL,  1865,  16. 

^For  acts  incorporating  Parowan  and  Oedar,  see  Utah  CompOed  Laum, 
.1868,808-11. 
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county,  were  prosperous  farming  villages.  In  Kane 
county,  south  of  Iron,  the  first  settlement,  named 
EAnab,  was  established  in  1870.^  St  G-eorge,  the 
county  seat*'  of  Washington,  and  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  Arizona  line,  wa«  in  1886  one  of  the  principal 
cities  in  southern  Utah,  and  though  built  on  alkalme 
sands  and  artificial  soil,  was  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  country.  In  its  suburbs  was  a  temple  built  of  red 
sandstone,  and  dedicated  in  1875,  its  baptismal  font 
being  presented  by  Brigham.« 

In  common  with  all  the  leading  towns  of  Utah,  St 
Greorge  was  well  supplied  with  schools,  containing  in 
1883  no  less  than  five  school-houses,  one  of  whieh 
belonged  to  the  presbyterian  mission.  At  that  date 
there  were  in  the  territory  411  district  schools,^  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  in  1879 
about  $293,500,  or  some  $6  per  capita  of  the  school 
children,'®  the  term  lasting  on  an  average  little  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  schools  belonging  to 
other  religious  denominations,  or  as  they  were  usually 
termed  in  Utah,  mission  schools,  educational  results 
were  more  satisfactory,  and  if  much  was  professed, 
much  was  actually  taught.  The  Saint  Mark's  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  1867  in  connection  with  the 

*  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  100.  Among  other  settlements  were  Johnson,  some 
ten  miles  east  of  Kanab,  Pidireah,  near  the  junction  of  Pahreah  River  and 
Cottonwood  Creek,  settled  in  1872,  and  Orderville,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Virgen,  in  1875.  In  1869  the  seat  of  Kane  co.  was  removed  from  Bockville  to 
ToQiierville.  Utah  AcU,  1869,  17. 

*'  For  act  to  incorporate  St  George,  see  Utah  Compiled  Lawe,  814-20.  It 
was  made  the  coonty  seat  in  1863.   Utah  Actn  Legul.,  1862-3,  5-6. 

*"  For  dedication  and  description,  see  MUlenninl  Star^  xxzvi.  252-5;  Dea- 
eret  Kews,  Apr.  8, 1874,  Jan.  17,  Apr.  26,  Sept  1 3, 1876.  For  plan  of  St  George, 
see  Wheeler^s  Oeog,  Surveys,  ii.  491.  Six  miles  from  St  George  was  the  village 
of  Washington,  and  three  miles  north  of  Harrisburg  the  town  of  Leeds,  first 
•ettled  in  1868-9  by  R.  H.  Ashley  and  others.  Pinto,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  coonty,  was  settled  by  Jacob  Hamblin  and  others  in  1856.  The  mining 
oainp  of  Silver  Reef  was  about  one  mile  from  Leeds. 

"Of  these  111  were  primary,  60  intermediate,  and  240  mixed.  Utah  Got' 
eUeer,  1884,  293. 

^JRept  DUt  Schools,  1880,  p.  11.    The  value  of  district  school  property 

-  in  1879  $303,984.57,  of  private  school  property  $175^000. 
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episcopal  church,  the  Salt  Lake  seminary,  established 
by  the  methodists  in  1870,  and  others  founded  later 
by  various  denominations/^  received  so  much  of  pat- 
ronage that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Mormons  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  there  was  after- 
ward more  eflSciency  in  the  school  system,  private 
institutions  being  also  founded  by  the  saints,  among 
them  the  academy  at  Provo/*  and  the  Brigham  Young 
college  at  Logan/' 

For  many  years  a  great  advantage  to  Mormon  as 
against  gentile  schools  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
allowed  to  use  their  meeting-houses  for  public  school 
purposes.  In  1880,  when  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  creating  school  districts,^^  and  authorized  a  tax 
for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  these 
meeting-houses  were  constituted  legal  district  schools, 
though  retained  for  religious  purposes,  the  gentiles, 
none  of  whose  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  attended 
them,  being  also  taxed  for  this  purpose.  Hence,  legal 
conflicts  arose,  the  decision  of  the  courts  being  that 
Mormon  school  trustees  could  not  collect  such  taxes 

'*  Presbyterians,  congregationalists,  and  catholics.  /Zarrwcm'f  CriL  Notet 
on  Ulahf  MS.,  63.  Among  them  was  the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institata 
founded  by  the  presbyterians,  the  Salt  Lake  Academy  by  the  congregation- 
alists,  and  St  Mary*s  Academy  by  the  catholics.  The  presbyterianaa  one  had 
in  1883  33  schools  and  2,200  pupils.   Utah  OazeUeer,  1884,  28a 

^3  Opened  Jan.  1876,  burned  Jan.  1884,  and  rebuilt  the  same  year.  /</., 
278-9;  Albert  Jones,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  58-60,  64,  states  that  it  was 
founded  for  the  children  of  members  of  the  church  in  good  standing,  though 
others  are  admitted,  and  that  in  1880  it  had  431  pupils.  See  also,  for  fac- 
ulty, course  of  instruction,  etc.  Contributor,  ii.  179-80, 241-2,272-3;  Dtfirrfi 
Ntwn,  April  17,  1878,  Feb.  5,  1879;  Utah  Jour.  Legid,,  1880,  461-5,  489-93. 
Among  the  professors  in  1883  was  Elder  Karl  G.  Maeser,  formerly  of  the 
Budig  institute,  Dresden.  While  presiding  over  the  European  nussion  in 
1853,  F.  D.  Richards  heard  that  he  was  desirous  of  being  informed  as  to  tha 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  saints,  and  a  few  months  later  Tisited  that  cit^  by 
invitation  in  company  with  elders  Wm  H.  Kimball  and  Wm  Budge,  baptizing 
eight  persons  ana  organizing  the  first  branch  of  the  church  in  Saxony.  Maeser 
was  loft  in  charge,  and  when  the  government  banished  the  saints  from  father- 
land, as  we  have  seen,  he  and  most  of  the  other  converts  gathevd  to  Utah. 
RiChards'  M'mc^IL,  MS.  Mr  Richards  states  that  the  B.  Y.  academy  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  educational  institutes  in  the  territory. 

^'  Opened  in  Sept.  1878,  the  number  of  pupils  in  1880-1  being  160.  In 
1877  a  tract  of  neariv  10,000  acres  south  of  Losan  City  was  deeded  for  this 

furpose  to  a  board  of  trustees  by  Brigham.  Utah  Oazettetr,  1884,  2S3-4.    In 
883    Mariner  W.  Merrill  presided  over  the  educational  affiurs  of  Logaa 
temple. 

^  A  edpy  of  it  will  be  found  in  JRept  DiU  SchooU,  1880.  71-8QL 
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while  the  buildings  stood  on  record  as  church  prop- 
erty. Many  of  the  ward  meeting-houses,  therefore, 
were  transferred  to  school  trustees. '• 

The  University  of  Deseret,  founded,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1850,  and  incorporated  the  same  year,'*  the 
curriculum  of  which  was  to  include  all  living  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  had  but  a  nominal  existence  until 
1869.     At  the  former  date  there  were  no  eflBcient 

Erivate  schools  in  the  territory,  no  public-school  law 
ad  as  yet  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  there 
were   few   competent   teachers.      As   the  university 

"^^  Harrison's  Crit.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  67-71.  The  firat  gentile  elected 
■cbool  trustee  in  Utah  was  Benjamin  Grundy  Rayl)old,  a  native  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  who  came  to  U^  in  1862.  Finding  no  other  occupation,  he 
began  his  career  among  the  saints  as  a  hod-carrier;  then  he  turned  carpenter; 
then  postmaster;  then  journalist;  and  finally,  in  1806,  found  employment 
with  uie  Walker  Bros,  to  whom  in  1885  he  was  confidential  clerk.  A  brief 
iiistory  of  the  Mormon  school  system  from  1850  to  1875  will  be  found  in  U,  S. 
Educ,  Bept,  44th  Cong.  2d  Sess. ,  458-60.  See  also,  for  further  information. 
Id.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  21,  383-4,  600-4;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  377-^,  410, 
60a-13,  942-97;  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  xxii.-cxxiu.  460-3,  475,  610-12,  728; 
43d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  xiii.,  cxxv.,  500-2,  507,  526-34,  733;  44th  Cong.  Ist  Sess., 
zzTi.-ccxxiii.  510-14,  548-54;  44th  Cone.  2d  Sess.,  passim;  H,  Ex,  Doc., 
46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  vol.  xi.,  cxxvii.;  Utah  Jour.  Legisl.,  1859-60,  22-6; 
1800-1,  78-9;  1861-2,  65;  1863-4,  96-9;  1864-5,  110-14;  1865-6,  17-18,  170 
-3;  1869,  14-15,  108,  176-8;  1870,  191-9;  1872,  228-30;  1876,  28-9,  78-9; 
1878,  33-4,  345-80;  1880,  442-60;  Utah  School  Repts,  passim;  Bien.  Bept 
8upt  IHst  Schools,  1880,  1882,  1884;  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim;  Stanford's 
Weber  Co.,  MS.,  1-23;  Linforth's  Boute  from  Liverpool,  104,  110-11;  Bemi/'s 
Jour,  to  G.  S.  L.  City,  ii.  177-94;  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  512-16;  Gunni- 
son's The  Mormons,  80-1;  Ward's  Hush,  in  Utah,  264-6;  HoUister's  Bes.  of 
Utah,  72-3;  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  ann.,  30-4;  Utah  Besources,  5.'>-8;  Todd's 
SunsH  Land,  179;  Utah  Gazetteer,  39-40,  175-6;  1884,  278-94;  Contrib- 
utor, L  84;  iL  240,  270;  iv.  182-3,  352-3;  Millennial  Star,  xxxiii.  551;  DeserH 
News,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  16,  1850,  Feb.  22,  1851,  March  19,  1853,  Jan.  Jl.  1855, 
Apr.  1, 1857,  Apr.  11,  Oct  24,  Dec.  5, 1860,  Jan.  15,  1868,  Apr.  17,  1872,  Feb. 
13,  1878,  March  26,  1879;  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Nov.  1,  1873,  March  25,  Aug. 
29,  1876,  March  3,  20,  Apr.  21, 1877,  March  20,  Sept.  21,  1878,  Apr.  23,  May 
22,  Sept.  6,  Nov.  20, 1879;  Herald,  Jan.  30,  Apr.  13,  1878.  For  disbursement 
of  school  revenne,  see  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1880,  469-81;  for  evening-schools, 
Deseret  News,  Dec.  28,  1854,  Dec.  5,  12,  1860;  Sunday-schools,  Harrison's 
CriL  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  71-3;  Cannon's  Sunday-schools  in  Utah,  MS.,  3; 
Juv.  Inst.,  XV.  89;  Deseret  News,  Apr.  14,  1869.  Mr  Harrison  states  that  un- 
til there  were  sentile  churches  in  Utah  the  Sunday-school  was  almost  un- 
known. This  the  Mormons  deny,  saying  that  Sunday-schools  have  been 
tanght  in  Salt  Lake  City  since  1857,  the  Sunday-school  Union  being  established 
in  1866.  For  gentile  churches  and  missionary  work  in  Utah,  see  Hand- Book 
ofMormonism,  77-86;  Utah  Gaz.,  208-11;  Marshall's  Through  Amer.,  230. 

^*With  Orson  Spencer  as  chancellor,  Dan.  Spencer,  Orson  Pratt,  Jno.  M. 
Bemhisel,  Sam.  W.  Richards,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Albert  Carrington,  Wm  I. 
Appleby,  Dan.  H.  Wells,  Kobt  L.  Campbell,  Hosea  Stout,  Elias  Smith,  and 
Zenibbabel  Snow  as  regents,  and  David  Fullmer  as  treasurer.  Des.  Univ,^ 
MS.,  3. 
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could  be  of  little  service  without  preparatory  schools, 
and  the  grant  of  $5,000  a  year  had  been  made  from 
an  empty  treasury,  it  was  converted  into  a  parent 
school,  of  which  mention  has  before  been  made,^  the 
attendance  being  invited  of  all  who  wished  to  qualify 
themselves  as  teachers,  or  for  other  reasons  to  ac- 
quire a  somewhat  liberal  education.^  In  1852  the 
parent  school  was  closed  for  lack  of  funds,^*  and  from 
that  date  until  fifteen  years  later  nothing  further  was 
attempted,  although  meanwhile  valuable  tracts  of 
land  had  been  set  apart  for  the  future  state  by  con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  a  university."  During 
most  of  this  interval,  however,  the  board  of  regents 
exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the 
territory.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  an  educational  institute 
was  established  by  the  board,  and  conducted  at  the 
council-house,  mainly  as  a  commercial  academy ,^^  un- 
til 1869,  when  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  depart- 
ments were  added,  though  at  this  date  it  was  in  fact 
rather  a  high-school  than  a  university.^    Students  of 

77  See  p.  324,  this  vol. 

7^  It  was  opened  Nov.  II,  1850,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Pack,  in  the  17th  ward 
of  S.  L.  City,  Cyrus  Collins  beins  appointed  teacher,  but  succeeded  the  same 
year  by  Orson  Spencer  and  W.  W.  rhelps.  The  terms  were  ^3  a  quarter. 
Id,,  6,  10;  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884,  287. 

'•/)<w.  Univ.,  MS.,  24;  Utah  Jour.  LtgwL,  1853-4,  115. 

''^By  act  of  1855  a  grant  was  confirmed  of  nearly  a  section  of  land  lying 
east  of  S.  L.  Citv.  By  coutributions  of  labor  and  produce,  nearly  all  of  it 
was  enclosed  witn  a  stone  wall.  A  building  was  also  commenced  in  the  13th 
ward  for  the  use  of  the  parent  schooL  Dea,  Univ,,  MS.,  8-0;  UtahAcU  Legid.^ 
18G6,  110.  By  act  of  congress,  approved  Jan.  21,  1855,  two  aections,  in- 
cludina;  40,080  acres,  were  reservea  for  a  university,  said  lands  to  be  disposed 
of  under  the  direction  of  the  territorial  legislature.  Utah  Lawt,  1878,  172. 
In  1859  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  two  town- 
ships for  this  purpose.  Utah  Acts  LegisU,  1866,  93-4. 

'^  By  act  of  1851  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  were  authorixed  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  of  primary  schools,  to  be  under  their  control,  his 
salary  not  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year.  B^  act  of  1866  the  right  of  making  such 
appomtment  was  transferred  to  the  legislature.  De$.  Univ.,  MS.,  4-5^  24. 

''  Of  which  David  0.  Calder  was  principaL 

"  The  course  lasted  four  years  in  the  classical  and  two  in  the  normal  de- 
partment. In  connection  with  the  normal  department  was  a  '  model  school,' 
where  pupils  were  prepared  for  the  college  course.  Theoharffes  were  ^0  per 
term  for  the  classical,  $15  for  the  normafand  commercial,  and  $8  for  the  pre- 
paratory course,  with  extra  charges  for  modem  languages,  music,  etc  The 
rates  for  tuition  were  afterward  reduced.  For  studies  and  faculty,  see  CataL 
Univ.  qf  Detent,  1868-9,  5, 14-16;  for  list  of  text-books,  Id..  186^70, 2»-«. 
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both  sexes  nvere  admitted,  the  total  attendance  in 
1870  being  546,"  while  in  1884  the  number  was  but 
298,  the  decrease  being  due  to  want  of  sufficient 
appropriations,  suitable  buildings,"  and  preparatory 
schools.  In  1882  the  university  included  an  academic, 
a  normal,  and  a  preparatory  department.  In  the  first 
the  courses  included  elementary  mathematics,  a  little 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  smattering  of  ancient,  mediae- 
val, modern,  and  natural  history,  physical  science, 
poUtical  economy,  logic,  and  English  literature.  On 
completing  any  one  course,  and  keeping  only  three 
terms,  the  student  was  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
graduation.  In  the  normal  department  the  curricu- 
lum, apart  from  the  theory  of  teaching,  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  junior  classes  of  a  San  Francisco 
high-school,  and  in  the  preparatory  department  al- 
most  identical  with  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the 
lower  grades  of  a  grammar-schooL^  Although  the 
standard  is  somewhat  low,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
University  of  Deseret  more  has  been  accomplished,  at 
an  average  cost  for  each  pupil  of  $50  or  $60  a  year 
per  capita,  than  in  many  similar  institutions,  where 
the  pretensions  were  greater  and  the  expense  in  pro- 
portion.*' 

**There  were  907  males  and  239  females.  Id.,  1809-70,  21.  De».  Oniv,^ 
MS.,  27. 

"^At  the  session  of  1879-80  the  legislature  appropriated  $20,000  for  the 
Bni^ersitv,  and  soon  afterward  the  city  council  donated  to  the  regents  the 
finest  puolio  square  in  the  city.  A  building  was  at  once  commenced,  bat  the 
appropriation  was  almost  expended  before  the  basement  was  finished,  under 
the  expectation  that  the  legislature  of  1881-2  would  vote  a  sum  sufficient  to 
complete  it.  Such  a  bill  was  passed,  but  failed  to  receive  the  governor's  sis- 
nature.  At  the  beginning  of  1884  the  walls  and  roof  had  been  completea, 
and  a  portion  of  the  building  was  ready  to  be  occupied,  the  money  being 
raised  oy  contribution.  For  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1879,  the  receipts 
were  $18, 151.44,  of  which  $9,200  was  from  territorial  appropriations,  and 
95,036.80  from  tuition  fees.  The  salary  of  the  president,  J.  K.  Park,  was 
$2,400  a  year.  At  this  date  the  institution  was  $5,384. 14  in  debt.  Bienn. 
Repi  Chancellor  Univ,  Dtiterft,  1878-9,  11-13.  In  1854  Orson  Hyde  was 
appointed  chancellor,  in  1857  and  18GI  Albert  Carrington,  the  interim  being 
filbd  by  Orson  Pratt,  elected  in  1858;  in  18G9  Dan.  H.  Wells  and  in  1878 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon  were  appointed.  Dea,  Univ.,  MS.,  35. 

"See  Circ.  Aaul.  Dept  Univ,  of  Dtaertt,  1880-2,  9-10. 

^  In  1870  a  school  in  connection  with  the  university  was  established  at 
Pirovo,  with  Myron  Tanner  of  that  city,  A.  K.  Tliurber  of  Spanish  Fork,  and 
L.  E.  Harrington  of  American  Fork  as  executive  committee^  and  Wanea 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents,  held  in  Octo- 
ber 1853,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and 
George  D.  Watt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  small  school-book  m  characters  founded  on  some 
new  system  of  orthography,  whereby  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language  might  be  made 
uniform  and  easily  acquired.  A  further  object  was  ex- 
clusiveness,  a  separate  people  wishing  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate language,  and  perhaps  in  time  an  independent  lit- 
erature. After  some  previous  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  each  regent  should  prepare  an  alphabet  of  his 
own  contrivance  and  present  it  to  the  board.  Parley 
Pratt  was  in  favor  of  adopting  one  in  which  each  let- 
ter should  represent  a  single  sound,  but  as  some  of 
the  letters  represent  no  sound  except  when  in  combi- 
nation with  other  letters,  and  others  are  of  uncertain 
sound,  depending  on  such  combination,  the  task  would 
seem  a  difficult  one.  Finally,  at  a  session  held  in  De- 
cember of  this  year,  characters  were  adopted,  under 
the  style  of  the  Deseret  alphabet,  the  number  of  let- 
ters, or  rather  sounds,  being  thirty-two,  of  which  the 
so-called  vocal  sounds  were  eleven,  including  six  long, 
with  short  sounds  to  correspond,  four  double  and  one 
aspirate,  and  twenty-one  articulate  sounds.  Thus  the 
long  sound  of  the  letter  c  in  meter  was  represented  by 
a  character  resembling  the  Greek  sigma  reversed,  the 
double  sound  of  woo  in  wood  by  one  resembling  oniega, 
the  aspirate  by  phi,  and  the  articulate  sound  of  /  by 
rho.  While  these  characters  are  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek,  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  plates 

Dosenberry  principal.  It  lasted  only  a  few  yean.  Dtttrti  Univ.,  MS.,  27-& 
In  1884  a  deaf-mute  department  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity. Annual  of  Univ,  of  Deseret,  1884-5,  36-7.  For  farther  items  ooo- 
ccming  the  university,  see  the  circalars  and  reports  above  Quoted.  De$erH 
CTnir.,  MS.,  passim;  Utah  Jour,  Legisl.,  1870,  108-72,  1876,  121-7,  1878, 
295-6,  355-7,  381-91;  Ann,  Univ,  Deseret,  1884-5,  7-38;  8mUh*s  Rite,  Frioa- 
resa,  and  Travels,  24-5;  S,  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii.  13-16,  48,  82,  110,  142; 
Deseret  News,  June  9,  1869,  Jan.  5,  1871;  S,  L.  C,  Tribune,  Aug.  13,  1876» 
March  9,  1878;  Jlerald,  Nov.  17,  1877,  Nov.  22,  1878,  Jan.  30,  1881. 

Most  of  the  details  ffiven  in  the  text  are  taken  from  the  Deteret  Univer» 
sity,  MS.,  1-35,  which,  oesides  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  that  institution, 
contains  some  valuable  items  concerning  the  district  sohooli  and  the  du 
•ohool  system  of  Utah. 
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from  wliich  the  book  of  Mormon  is  said  to  have  been 
translated,  where  the  letters  jpi,  rhOj  tau,  phi^  cAi, 
some  of  them  as  in  manuscript,  and  others  as  in  printed 
Greek,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

Type  was  ordered,  and  with  a  view  to  dura'^llity, 
made  so  as  to  contain  neither  the  top  nor  tail  ex- 
tensions of  the  letters.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
regents,  held  in  March  1854,  some  of  it  was  presented 
to  the  members;  and  between  that  date  and  1869  were 
published  in  the  Deseret  alphabet  a  primer,  the  book  of 
Mormon,  and  the  first  book  of  Nephi.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the  public  schools  books 
thus  printed,  but  without  success.  The  tailless  char- 
acters, and  the  monotonous  evenness  of  the  lines,  made 
the  words  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  insure  uniform  pronunciation  and  orthog- 
raphy. Within  a  few  years  the  alphabet  fell  into 
disuse,  and  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  curiosity." 

In  connection  with  the  university  may  also  be  men- 
tioned its  library,  containing  at  the  close  of  1875  about 
10,000  volumes,  later  reserved  for  the  use  of  students, 
but  for  many  years  open  to  the  public*  The  tern- 
torial  library,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  an  appro- 
priation was  made  by  congress  in  1850,  further  grants 
being  made  by  the  Utah  legislature  from  time  to 

» Richards*  Utah  Miae.,  MS.,  ia-16;  Des.  Univ.,  Ma,  15-18;  Richard^ 
Incidents  in  Utah  IJist.^  MS.,  63.  The  preparation  and  use  of  the  alphabet 
were  ordered,  or  at  least  saggested,  by  Brigham  Young,  who,  in  hiaaddren  to 
the  legislature  of  1853,  thus  gives  his  reasons:  *  While  the  %orld  is  progrew 
ing  with  steam-engine  power  and  lightning  speed  in  the  accnmnlation  of 
wSiIth,  extension  of  science,  communication,  and  dissemination  of  letters  and 
principle,  why  may  not  the  way  be  paved  for  the  easier  acquisition  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  combining,  as  it  does,  great  extension  and  varied  ezpreasioa 
with  beauty,  simplicity,  and  power,  and  being  nnaneationably  the  most  nss- 
f ul  and  beautiful  in  the  worla.  But  while  we  freely  admit  this,  we  also  have 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  perhaps  as  much  abused  in  its  use,  and  as  complex 
in  its  attainment,  as  any  other.'  In  the  Deaerti  News,  Ang.  19,  1868^  the 
weeding-out  of  objectionable  literature  is  stated  as  an  additional  reason.  In 
1855  $2,500  was  voted  by  the  legislatore  for  the  new  type  and  for  nrinting 
books  in  the  Deseret  characters.  Utah  Acta  LeaiaL,  110>11.  In  1859-60  the 
Deseret  alphabet  was  used  in  keeping  Brigham  s  ledger,  and  to  aoma  extent 
in  the  historian's  office  and  in  journalism.  In  1877  an  attempt  waa  made  to 
have  the  book  of  Mormon  prmted  in  Pitman's  phonotype,  and  Oraoo  Prafcl 
started  for  Englimd  for  this  purpose,  but  returned  at  the  death  of  Brigham  ia 
August  of  that  year.    No  further  effort  was  made. 

•i>e«.  Univ.,  MS.,  29;  Utah  OazeUeer,  228. 
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time,^  contained  in  1883  about  4,500  volumes.  At 
the  same  date  the  masonic  library,  established  in  1873, 
contained  nearly  6,000  volumes,  the  odd-fellows'  about 
1,500,  and  there  were  smaller  libraries  in  connection 
with  various  literary,  benefit,  secret,  and  mutual  im- 
provement societies.^^ 

Like  citizens  of  the  United  States  elsewhere,  the 
setulers  of  Utah  have  always  been  patrons  of  news- 
papers— and  except  that  their  columns  are  cumbered 
with  church  matters,  interesting  only  to  the  saints, 
their  journals  compare  very  favorably  with  others 
published  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  news  is  fairly 
reliable,  but  the  editorial  and  other  comments  must 
be  taken  at  the  reader's  own  valuation.  In  freedom 
from  journalistic  scandal-mongering,  they  certainly 
rank  among  the  foremost,  and  if  sometimes  dull,  they 
are  never  silly  or  obscene.  As  a  rule,  the  Mormon 
journals  are  less  rabid  in  politics  and  religion  than 
the  gentile  newspapers.  Of  several  of  the  former 
mention  has  already  been  made.  In  1867  was  first 
published  and  issued  daily  the  Deseret  Evening  NewSj 
the  weekly  having  been  first  issued  in  1850.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  first  appeared  on  the  4th  of  July,  1864, 
under  the  parentage  ot  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,**  and  in 
1869  was  removed  to  Ogden,  where  it  expired  during 
that  year.  The  Juvenile  Instructor ^  an  illustrated  Sun- 
day-school periodical  published  semi-weekly  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  was  established  by  George  Q.  Cannon, 
the  first  number  appearing  January  1, 1866.  The  Salt 
Lake  Daily  Herald  came  into  existence  in  June  1870, 

WThelaatonem  1882. 

"For  mention  of  such  societies,  see  Contributor,  ii.  27-9,  31-2,  61,  02-4, 
150, 222,  287,  350;  Deseret  News,  Aug.  7.  Nov.  20, 1878;  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884, 
21&-25.  For  further  details  as  to  libraries,  see  Id,,  228-30;  Burton's  Citi/  cj 
theScunia,  286-7;  Deseret  News,  Ana.  20,  1862;  S,  L.  G.  Tribune,  March  15, 
Kov.  22, 1873,  Dec.  18,  1875;  Reno  Gmette,  Dec.  6, 1880;  Bonaiua  City  (id,), 
Yankee  Fork  fler,,  Sept.  25,  1879;  observatories,  Wheeler's  Geoff,  Surpet/M,  ii. 
7-0,  461-7,  469-71.  The  office  of  saperintendent  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions created  by  act  of  1857  was  abolished  by  act  of  1876.  Utah  Jour.  LegisL, 
1876,  179-80. 

**  The  aathor  of  Boeky  Mountain  SaitUM.    His  decease  ocoorred  in  1882. 
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Edward  L.  Sloan  being  the  first  editor.  The  WomarCs 
Exponent^  a  semi-monthly  woman's-rights  paper,  was 
first  issued  June  1, 1872,  under  the  care  of  Mrs  Louise 
L.  Green  Richards,  and  afterward  transferred  to  Mrs 
Emeline  B.  Wells.  The  Salt  Lake  Daily  Times,  a 
theatrical  and  advertising  sheet  of  which  John  C. 
Graham  was  editor  and  proprietor,  commenced  Decem- 
ber 24, 1875,  and  in  March  1881  its  publication  ceased. 
The  first  number  of  Tvllidge^s  Quarterly  Magazine 
appeared  in  October  1880.  This  publication  is  embel- 
lished with  steel  engravings,  and  has  been  favorably  re* 
ceived,  not  only  in  Utah,  but  in  the  eastern  states  and 
in  England.  Considerable  sums  have  been  subscribed 
for  the  publication  therein  of  city  and  county  histories. 
The  Ogden  Junction  was  first  issued  as  a  semi- 
weekly  in  charge  of  F.  D.  Kichards  on  the  1st  of 
January  1870.  Mr  Kichards  associated  with  himself 
C.  W.  Penrose,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  editorship, 
subsequent  editors  being  John  Nicholson,  Joseph 
Hall,  and  Leo  Haefli.  Soon  after  its  first  appear- 
ance the  paper  became  a  daily  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Ogden  Herald.^  The  Provo  Daily 
Times y  which  started  into  being  August  1,  1873,  has 
had  a  varied  experience,  being  successively  called  the 
Provo  Tri-  Weekly  Times^  the  Utah  County  Times,  the 
Utah  County  Advertiser^  and  the  Territorial  Inquirer, 
the  last  being  its  present  name.**  The  Beaver  Enter- 
prise was  instituted  early  in  1874,  Joseph  Field  being 
editor;  the  Southern  Utonian  was  also  published  at 
Beaver  City  in  March  1881,  with  F.  R.  Clayton  as 
editor,**  and  the  Beaver  County  Record^  at  first  a 

"  Among  those  who  early  took  an  interest  in  newspapen  may  be  men- 
tioned Sidney  Stevens,  who  in  1885  was  still  one  of  the  largest  proprietors 
of  the  Herald,  Mr  Stevens,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  Eoglana,  came  to 
Utah  in  1863,  settling  two  years  later  at  North  Ogden,  where,  and  at  Ogdoi 
City,  he  has  ever  since  been  actively  engaged  in  business.  Among  other  ven- 
tures, he  has  been  lai^gely  interested  in  uie  shipment  of  prodnce  to  the  eastern 
states,  forwarding  as  many  as  470  car-loads  in  a  single  year.  To  hia  enter- 
prise the  terminos  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  its 
recent  growth. 

"^It  has  been  edited  at  Tarioos  dates  by  R.  T.  MoEwan,  R.  O.  Stealer, 
J.  T.  McEwan,  and  John  C.  Graham.  Richards*  Bibliog.  <^  Utah,  MS.,  18. 

*^  Later  Dan.  l^ler  became  editor.  IbkL 
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weekly  and  afterward  a  semi-weekly,  m  1883,  with 
F.  R.  Clayton  and  R.  Maeser  as  editors.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  and  to  those  already  mentioned,  numer- 
ous daily,  weekly,  monthly,  semi-weekly,  and  semi- 
monthly publications  were  issued  at  the  capital  and 
elsewhere  in  the  territory,  some  of  them  having  but 
an  ephemeral  existence,  and  some  being  in  existence 
to-day.  For  an  account  of  them,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  note  subjoined,^  where  it  will  be  seen  that 

**  Additional  list  of  publications,  showing  name,  where  located,  frequency 
of  inue,  and,  where  possible,  date  of  establishment  and  suspension: 

Locstlon.  Name.  EstAbllBhed. 

Alta  City Cottonwood  Observer,  8.w 1870  et  seq. 

Beaver Enterprise,  w 1873. 

Beaver  County  Record,  s.w June  8, 1883,  et  seq. 

The  Southern  Utonian,  w. March  1881  et  seq. 

Lake Democrat,  w.  (Mor.  pub.,  but  pub.  iix 

Idaho) Oct.  1880et8ec4. 

Bloomington The  Union  and  Village  Echo,  m 1882. 

Camp  Douglas. . . . Union  Vedette,  d.  (trans,  to S.  L.  City) .  1864-7. 

Corinne Daily  Reporter,  d 1867. 

•*      Daily  Journal,  d 1871. 

"      Mail,  d 

"      Utah  Reporter,  d.,  s.w.  (changed  to). . . 

"      Corinne  Republican,  t.w.,  w 

Diamond Rocky  Mountain  Husbandman,  w 

Frisco. Times,  w 

Logan Leader,  w.  (changed  to) Sept.  1879-82. 

** Utah  Journal,  s.w Aug.  1, 1882,et8eq. 

««     The  Northern  Light,  w May  1879. 

(Transferred  and  chxmged  to) 

Oxford,  Id Idaho  Banner,  w 1879. 

Ogden Amateur 

**      Daily  Morning  Rustler,  d 

*•      Evening  Dispatch,  d 

"      Ogden  Herald,  d.,  s.w .1881  etseq. 

Ogden  Freeman,  d.,  s.w 

Ogden  Junction,  d.,  s.w Jan.  1870. 

Ogden  Pilot,  d 

Ogden  Telegraph,  s.w 

Ogden  Times,  s.  w 

«*      UtahTalsmand 

Park  City Record,  w 

Provo  City Territorial  Inquirer,  s.w 

«•         Times,  d 

"         Utah  County  Times,  t.  w 

"  The  Utah  County  Advertiser Jan.  13,  1876. 

Richfield Sevier  Valley  Echo,  w Aug.  1884  et  seq. 

^t  Lake  City.. .  .Anti- Polygamy  Standard,  m Apr. '80  to  Sept. '82. 

....Bikuben,  w Aug.  1, 1876 etseq, 

...  .Circular,  w 1874. 

....City  Review 

.. .  .College  Lantern,  m May,  1870. 

■• . .  .Deseret  News,  d.,  s.w.,  w June  1850  et  seq. 

....  Deseret  Home,  m Jan.  '82  to  Aug.  84. 

.. .  .Diogenes Jan.  1871. 
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about  one  hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals  have 
been  published  since  June  15,  1850,  when  the  first 

Location.  Ham*.  SrtablUhad. 

Salt  Lake  City.... Enoch's  Advocate 1874. 

**  .. . .Evening  Chronicle,  d 

"  ....Evening  Mail,  d 

««  ....FootrLights 

...  .Grocer  and  Trade  Journal,  m May  1, 1881,  etaeq. 

•• .  .Juvenile  Listructor,  8.m Jan.  1, 1866,  etaeq. 

•  • .  .Keep-a-Pitchin-in,  B.m 1869. 

<*  ....  Kirk  Anderson's  Valley  Tan,  w Nov.  '58  to  Feb.  *&k 

<<  ...  .Life  and  Home,  m ^^ir  ^S84. 

<<  ...  .Mininff  Gazette,  w. 1873  et  seq. 

**  ...  .Monthly  Record,  m 

**  ... .Morgenstjemen,  8.m. 1882  et  seq. 

*'  ...  .Mormon  Expositor 

*'  ...  .Mormon  Tribune,  w 

. . .  .Mountaineer,  w Aug.  27,  1859. 

...  .Mormonen  Zeitung,  w Aug.  26,  1882. 

. . .  .New  Endowment,  d Feb.  17,  1873. 

. . .  .Parry's  Literary  Journal,  m Oct.  1884  et  seq. 

....PeepCDay.  w Oct.  20,  1864. 

««  ....Pre88,d 1874. 

•*  .... Real  EsUte  Circular 

"  ....  Real  Estate  and  Min'g  Gazette,  8.  m.,ni. 

"  ...  .Rocky  Mt  Christian  Advocate,  m 1876. 

**  ...  .Salt  Lake  Herald,  d.,  s.w. June5, 1S70,  etsaq. 

**  .. .  .Salt  Lake  Independent,  d 

**  ...  .Salt  Lake  Journal,  d 1872. 

**  ...  .Salt  Lake  Leader,  w 

•*  ....Salt  Lake  Reporter,  d May  11»  1868. 

"  ....SaltLake  Review,  d 1871. 

*'  ...  .Salt  Lake  Telegraph,  d.,  s.w.,  w July  4,  1864. 

••  ...  .Salt  Lake  Times,  d 

**  ....SaltLake  Tribune,  d.,  w 1870etseq. 

*'  ....Skandinav 

'*  ....The Contributor,  m Oct.  1879etseq. 

««  ...  .The  Utah  Farmer,  m Feb.'80  to  Sept/dL 

*'  ...  .Tullidge's  Quarterly  Magazine,  qty ....  1880  et  seq. 

•«  . . .  .Union  Vedette,  d.,  w 1864. 

(Trans,  fr.  C^tmp  Douglas  in  1867.) 

.**  .. . .Utah  Commercial,  m 

**  «...  Utah  Educational  Journal,  m July  1875. 

"  ....Utah  Mail,  d 

"  ....Utah  Magazine,  w 1867. 

'*  ....Utah  Miner 

'^  • . .  .Utah  Mining  Journal,  d June,  1872. 

"  ....UtahPosten Dec  187.^ 

'*  ....Woman's  Exponent,  s.m June  1, 1872,  et  seq. 

Silver  Reef Silver  Reef  Echo,  s.w 

**        Silver  Reef  Miner,  s.w.y  ohgd  to  w. . . .  1879. 

Spring  lake  Villa.  Farmer's  Oracle,  s.m May  22;  1863. 

St  George. Cactus,  w 1862. 

Elnterprise,  m 1869. 

Our  Dixie  Times,  w.  (changed  to) Jan.  22,  1868b 

Rio  Virgen  Times,  w 

Pcndoglst,  m 

Pomologist  and  Ganlener,  m -.  1870. 

The  Union 1878. 
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number  of  the  Deseret  News  announced  to  the  saints 
the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun.*^ 

^  For  further  mention  of  Utah  jonmalism,  see  Richards*  Bibliog.  of  Utah^ 
MS.;  Millennial  Star,  xxxvi  731-2;  xxxix.  127;  Jiemy's  Jour,  to  O,  S.  L, 
CUy,  I  189-90;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  634-8;  Richardson's  Beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 351;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  27;  Bonwich's  Mormons  and 
Stiver  Mines,  160-2;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  246-7;  S.  L.  C,  Contributor,  ii. 
209-10,  iv.  352;  Pettengell's  Neinsp.  Direct,,  1856. 

In  connection  with  Utah  literature  may  be  mentioned  Eliza  R.  Snow,  the 
sister  of  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  the  second  of  the  seven  children  of  Oliver 
Snow,  a  native  of  Mass.,  and  a  farmer  by  occupation,  though  one  much  occu- 
pied by  public  business  and  holding  many  responsible  positions.  While  still 
almost  a  young  girl.  Sister  Snow  commenced  writing  for  various  publications, 
under  an  assumed  signature,  and  later  in  life  pubUsned  nine  volumes,  two  of 
tiiem  being  of  poetry,  and  several  reaching  a  second  edition.  Miss  Snow  was 
baptized  as  a  Mormon  in  1835,  and  the  following  year  removed  to  Kirtland, 
residing  in  the  family  of  Joseph  Smith  and  teaching  his  children.  After  a 
brief  residence  at  Adam-on-Diahman  and  Quincy,  sue  repaired  to  Nauvoo, 
and,  at  the  expulsion,  crossed  the  Mississippi  with  the  first  parties,  reaching 
^e  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  with  Parley  r.  Pratt's  companies.  Snow's  Auto- 
hiog.,  MS.,  passim;  Richards'  Narr.,  MS.,  116-7;  Tullidge's  Mag,,  116-17. 

In  connection  with  the  press  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Chas  W.  Penrose, 
who  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  the  London  conference  of  1850,  being  then 
only  in  his  18th  year.  Mr  Penrose  commenced  bis  literary  career  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Millennial  Star,  of  which  he  was  editor  about  1867,  bavins 
before  that  date  passed  several  years  in  Utah,  where,  however,  he  found 
little  encouragement  as  a  journalist.  Returning  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  editorial  charge  of  the  Ogden  Junction,  which  position  he  filled  for  seven 
years,  after  which  he  became  editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  In  1876  be  was 
elected  member  of  the  legislature  for  Weber  co.,  in  which  body  he  was  for 
several  sessions  a  tireless  worker.  Among  the  measures  that  he  introduced 
was  one  to  remove  the  political  disabilities  of  women,  which  passed  both 
houses,  but  failed  to  receive  the  governor's  signature.  Tullidge's  Mag.,  iL 
27-30. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AGRICULTURE,  STOCK-RAISING,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MINING. 

1852-1886. 

AOBIOITLTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  TULD  PE&  AOBK — ^IRRIGATION — ChABACTEB 

OF  THE  Soil — Fruit  Culture — ^Vitigulturb — Sericulture — Timseb 
AND  Timber-lands — Bungh>orass — Cattle-raising — ^Dairt  Products 
— Horses — Sheep — Woollen  Manufactures — Leather — Other  Man- 

UFACTX7RES — IrON-MINING — COAL-MINING — COPPER — SULPHUR — GtPSUX 

AND  Mica — Other  Minerals — Building  Stone — Gold  and  Silver— 
The  West  Mountain  District — ^The  Rush  Vallet  District — The 
Cottonwood  District — ^Thb  American  Fork  District — ^Tbb  Tintio 
District — The  Ontario  Mine — Other  Mining  Districts — ^Minino 
Products— Milling,  Smelting,  and  Reduchon-works. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  Utah  wUl  best  be 
understood  from  the  following  figures:  In  1849,  as 
we  have  seen,  nearly  130,000  bushels  of  cereals  were 
raised  from  about  17,000  acres  of  land,^  then  valued 
at  $6.50  per  acre.  In  1883,  which  was  by  no  means 
a  favorable  year,  more  than  1,600,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  some  722,000  of  oats,  305,000  of  barley, 
193,000  of  corn,  together  with  215,000  tons  of  hay, 
and  800,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  were  produced  from 
about  215,000  acres,*  the  value  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  location  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre;  the  yield 

^  See  p.  328,  this  yoL  Three  fourths  of  the  cnn>  was  wheat,  and  thert 
were  10,000  bushels  each  of  com  and  oats.  Most  of  it  was  produced  oo  the 
banks  of  Jordan  River  and  its  affluents,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utah  Lake. 
In  Utak  Sketches,  MS.,  passim,  it  is  stated  that  land  was  cultivated  in  San- 
pete CO.  in  1848,  and  in  Tooele  and  Utah  cos.  in  1849.  Some  45,000  buahela 
of  potatoes  were  also  raised  in  1849,  besides  other  vegetables,  together  with 
40  pounds  of  hops  and  70  of  tobacco. 

^  For  tabulated  statement  of  cereal  and  farm  producti  for  each  ooontj  in 
1883,  see  Utah  OaaeUer,  1884,  297-«. 
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of  wheat  being  m  1883  about  20  bushels,  of  oats  33, 
of  barley  25,  and  of  corn  16  bushels,  to  the  acre; 
though  in  Willard  county  the  average  of  wheat  was 
57,'  of  oats  in  Cache  and  Utah  counties  53  and  58 
bushels,  and  of  barley  in  the  latter  nearly  41  bushels.* 
When  the  pioneers  entered  the  valley  in  1847  their 
hearts  sank  within  them  at  the  hopeless  prospect.  The 
land  seemed  barren  beyond  redemption;  but  from  less 
than  seventeen  acres  of  its  soil  were  raised,  in  1880, 
more  than  1,250  bushels  of  grain.' 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1880,  there 
were  9,452  farms  in  Utah,  with  a  total  area  of  655,- 
524  acres,  of  which  416,105  were  in  tilth,  their  value, 
including  improvements,  being  estimated  at  $14,01 5,- 
178 ;  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  at  $3,337,410, 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at  $946,- 
753.  The  agricultural  products  of  Utah  in  1883  more 
than  sufficed  for  her  needs,*  and  as  there  was  no  very 
reliable  market  for  the  surplus,  there  was  little  incen- 
tive to  further  exertion  in  this  direction.  It  was 
claimed,  however,  that  with  more  careful  cultivation 
the  yield  could  be  at  least  doubled  on  the  same  acreage, 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several  million  acres  of 
farming  land  untouched  and  almost  unthought  of,  on 

'Utah  CO.  produced  over  30  and  Cache  over  29  bushels  per  acre. 

^Agricultural  statistics  for  Utah  will  be  found  in  the  census  reports  for 
1850, 1860, 1870, 1880.  For  intervening  years,  see  the  files  of  the  Utah  Direc- 
tory cmd  Gazetteer;  Utah  Oazetteer;  Deseret  News;  SmWCs  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Travels,  23;  Fabian^s  UtaJi,  6,  8-9;  Utah  Besaurces  and  AUractions,  18-19; 
Sac  Union,  Jan.  9,  1873;  8.  L,  C,  Tribune,  March  30,  1879;  Deaeret  News, 
Nov.  9,  1881;  House  Ex.  Doc,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  46,  503. 

*  By  S.  A.  WooUev.  Of  wheat,  426  bushels  were  obtained  from  6f  acres, 
517  of  barley  from  5}  acres,  and  310  of  oats  from  3}  acres.  Sloan's  Utah,  4. 
For  an  essay  entitled  Utah:  Her  Attractions  and  Resources,  as  Inviting  the 
Attention  of  Tourists  and  Jliose  Seeking  Permanent  Homes,  aprize  was  awarded 
in  1881  by  a  committee  of  Mormons,  among  whom  were  Joseph  R.  Walker 
and  Wm  Jennings,  to  Robt  W.  Sloan  of  the  S.  L,  0,  Herald,  It  was  after- 
ward publiahed  as  a  pamphlet,  and  contains  much  reliable  information  in  a 
compact  form.  Mr  Sloan  is  ^so  the  compiler  of  the  Utah  Oatetteer,  and  Direc- 
tory of  Logan,  Ogden,  Provo,  and  Salt  Lake  Cities  for  1884,  i°  which  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining,  railroad, 
and  commercial  interests  of  Utah,  together  with  a  chronological  table  and  a 
description  and  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  x^arious  counties  and  settlements. 

*lli«  consumption  of  wheat  was  estimated  at  900,000  to  1,000,000  bushels 
a  yew,  or  about  oj  bushels  per  capita  of  the  population. 
Bnr.  Utah.    46 
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account  of  an  insuflScient  rainfall/  or  through  lack  of 
irrigation. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  irrigation 
has  been  pushed  forward  more  systematically  and 
with  better  results  than  in  Utah.  In  1865,  277  ca- 
nals had  already  been  constructed,  at  a  cost,  includ- 
ing dams,  of  $1,766,939,  with  a  total  length  of  1,043 
miles,  irrigating  153,949  acres;  and  there  were  others 
in  progress  at  this  date,  the  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $877,730.®  During  each  succeeding  year 
thousands  of  acres,  before  considered  worthless,  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  canals  being  built  in  all 
directions,  the  waters  that  had  run  to  waste  down 
the  mountain  sides  and  through  the  cations  deposit- 

^  The  average  annual  precipitation  at  several  places  and  periods  covered  bj 
observation  is  as  follows:  S.  L.  City  and  Camp  Douglas  15.72  inches  for  19 
years;  Harrisburg  13.7*4  inches,  2  years;  Saint  G^rge  11.39  inches,  3  years; 
Camp  Floyd  7.33  inches,  2^  years.  Consult  Sloan's  Utah  GazeUeer,  1884,  p. 
189;  PoweWs  Larida  of  the  Arid  Bfpion,  in  //.  Ex.  Doc^  45th  Cong.  2d  S^s., 
73,  49,  79;  also  SchoWs  TabUa  qf  Precipitation^  72,  116.  In  the  vear  ending 
June  30,  1879,  37.71  inches  of  rain  are  reported  at  S.  L.  City.  U,  S.  Signal 
Officer ^  in  //.  Ex.  Doc,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  pt  1,  92.  The  greater  rain- 
falls at  S.  L.  City  and  Camp  Douglas  are  due  to  the  modifying  influence  of  O. 
S.  Lake,  which  is  only  local,  from  May  to  October  there  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  rain.  Stanabury^s  Expedition,  140.  Burton,  who  visited  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1860,  says  the  rain  that  year  extended  to  the  middle  of  June, 
and  attributes  the  change  to  cultivation  and  settlement.  City  of  the  Saints^ 
335.  About  two  thirds  of  the  districts  under  cultivation  require  irrigation. 
Utah  Direc,  1879-80,  17. 

^  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  23.  For  act  incorporating  the  Big 
Cottonwood  Canal  Co.,  see  Utah  Acts  LegisL,  1855,  277-9;  for  progress  en 
work,  Detieret  News,  Aug.  29,  1855,  March  25,  1857.  In  1856  the  Davis 
Co.  Canal  Co.  was  incorporated.  Utah  Acts  Leffisl.,  1855-6,  34-<S.  For  an 
account  of  the  Weber  River  canal,  see  Deseret  News,  Aug.  20,  1856,  Oct.  10, 
18G0;  of  the  Logan  canal,  TuUidge*s  Jllag.,  i.  534-5;  and  of  the  Jordan  caflon 
canal,  Id.,  Sept.  21,  1864.  In  this  year  it  was  first  proposed  to  bring  the 
waters  of  Utah  Lake  into  Salt  Lake  co.,  where  there  was  not  one  third  of  the 
water  needed  for  irrigation.  The  cost  of  making  a  canal  for  this  pnrpose,  32 
miles  in  length,  20  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  3  feet  deep,  and  capMile  of  irri- 
gating about  30,000  acres  per  week,  was  estimated  at  ^485,680.  Id.,  Nov.  30» 
18G4.  The  enterprise  was  termed  the  Deseret  Irxication  and  Kavifiation  Co. 
The  governor  refused  to  grant  a  franchise.  See  Utah  Jour.  Legim.,  1864-5, 
116-17;  but  it  was  incorporated  in  1867.  The  act  of  incorporation  wiU 
be  found  in  Utah  Acts  Legist.,  1867,  pp.  30-2.  See,  for  statistics  of  irrigatioo 
for  each  county  in  1865,  Pac.  Coast  Direct,  1867,  151-3;  for  reports  on 
extent,  cost,  and  value  of  canals  at  this  date,  with  other  statistics,  Utah 
Jour.  Legist.,  1864-5,  130-3,  1865-6,  149-53;  for  various  acts  regolating 
irrigation,  Utah  Compiled  Laivs,  879;  for  act  to  provide  right  of  way  for  S. 
L.  City  canals,  UtcJi  Laws,  1880,  85-8;  for  act  regulating  water  rights,  /d, 
36-41;  for  other  acts  concerning  irrigation,  Id.,  1882,  119;  for  names,  length, 
and  cost  of  canals  in  Weber  co.,  Stanford's  Brief  Hist,  Sketch  of  WeberCa,^ 
MS.,  22. 
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ing  on  the  farm-lands  rich  particles  of  fertile  soil.' 
Two  or  three  waterings  a  year  would,  in  most  locali- 
ties, secure  good  crops,  and  the  millions  devoted  to 
Eurposes  of  irrigation  throughout  the  territory  paid 
etter  interest,  directly  and  indirectly,  than  capital 
invested  in  any  other  description  of  enterprise.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  supply  was  insuflScient,  more  water 
being  still  allowea  to  run  to  waste  during  the  spring 
and  winter  months  than  was  utilized.^® 

The  winter  rains  swell  the  streams,  sometimes  to 
overflowing,  when  considerable  damage  occurs  to  farm- 
ing-lands along  the  river-bottoms.  Snow  falls  to  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  twenty-five  feet,  but  does  not 
usually  melt  before  summer  is  well  advanced.  Wind- 
storms are  often  violent,  and  occasionally  destroy 
growing  crops."  The  altitude  of  Utah  renders  the 
high  lands  liable  to  night  frosts  during  the  summer 
months,  and  on  the  more  elevated  plateaus  no  attempt 
is  made  to  plant,  the  surface  being  devoted  entirely  to 
grazing  purposes.  At  times  in  winter  a  very  low  tem- 
perature is  registered.  Often  the  valleys  are  colder 
at  night  than  the  more  elevated  adjacent  regions,  and 

•The  necessity  for  irrigation  of  conrse  reduces  the  size  of  farms,  which  in 
1883  probably  did  not  average  more  than  25  acres.  See  IloUister^s  Res,  and 
AUracL  of  UtaJi,  16. 

*^See,  for  remarks  on  facilities  for  irrigation,  Wheeler^s  Surveys^  Progress 
Rept,  1872,  28-33;  for  report  on  water  supply,  character  and  quantity  of  ir- 
rigated and  irrigable  land,  etc.,  in  187G,  JJouse  Ex.  Doc,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
73,  passim;  for  report  on  existing  system  of  irrigation  and  needed  improve- 
ments, PoioeWs  Lands  of  the  Arid  Region^  passim. 

^^  The  Kings  of  Kingston,  in  Piute  county,  one  year  sowed  300  acres  with 
wheat,  and  the  wind  blew  the  crop  away,  \\liat  was  not  actually  displaced 
was  kept  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  the  perpetual  passage  of  waves  of  sand. 
They  planted  an  orchard,  but  some  gooseberry  bushes  alone  remained.  Shade 
trees  were  set  out  about  their  houses,  but  the  wind  worked  them  around  so 
that  they  could  not  take  root.  Rohinson^  Sinners  and  Saints,  209.  In  1880 
occnrred  the  most  violent  storm  ever  known  in  Utah.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  July  29,  1880.  For  account  of  flood  at  Parowan 
in  1857,  see  Deseret  News,  Sept.  30,  1857.  In  Nov.  18G0  there  was  a  violent 
hurricane  which  caused  great  destruction  of  property.  See  Deaeret  Newn,  Nov. 
21,  28,  1860;  Sac,  Union,  Dec.  1,  1860.  In  1860  there  were  heavy  floods 
in  various  parts  of  Utah.  See  LUtle^s  Jacob  Ilamblin,  75-7;  Deficret  News, 
Jan.  15,  22,  Feb.  12,  May  7,  July  9,  1862;  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1863-4.  For 
other  remarkable  storms,  see  8.  F.  Bull.,  May  25, 1877;  S.  F.  Chron,,  Apr.  25, 
1883.  The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly.  PowelVs  Lands  of  the  Arid  Region, 
in  H,  Ex.  Doc,,  45th  Ck>ng.  2d  Sess.,  73,  68. 
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growing  crops  are  occasionally  nipped  by  trost  when 
those  on  the  bench-lands  escape  altogether.^* 

The  havoc  wrought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  crickets 
and  grasshoppers  among  the  growing  crops  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  again  in  1855-6,"  was  repeated  at 
brief  intervals  in  later  years.  Seldom  was  a  harvest 
gathered  in  Utah  that  was  not  more  or  less  injured 
by  this  scourge.^* 

Of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  slight  mention  has  already 
been  made.^'  The  early  settlers  discoursed  in  glowinof 
terms  of  its  fertility,  though  passing  emigrants  spokl 
of  it  as  a  "mean  land,"  hard,  dry,  and  fit  only  for  the 
plodding,  thrifty,  sober  Mormon.  The  main  draw- 
back  was  the  alkaline  matter,  which  was  so  abundant 
in  spots  as  to  form  a  white  efilorescence  on  the  surface, 
and  wherever  this  efflorescence  appeared,  vegetation 
died.  Otherwise  its  composition  was  favorable  to 
fertility,  being  formed  principally  of  the  disintegrated 
feldspathic  rocks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  mingled  with 
the  ddbris  and  decomposed  limestone  of  the  valleys.^* 

At  the  annual  fairs  held  by  the  Deseret  Agricul- 
tural and  Manufacturing  Society,  discontinued  after 
1881  on  account  of  inability  to  secure  permanent 
grounds  and  buildings,  prizes  were  awarded  for  nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  that 

"  Says  Barton:  'The  spring  Tegetation  is  about  a  fortnight  later  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan  than  above  them;'  and  he  also  asserts  that  the  presence  of 
salcratus  or  alkaline  salts  is  another  cause  of  cold.  City  q/*  the  Sahtts,  345. 

"See  pp.  279-81.  498  (note  36),  this  voL 

^*In  1859  great  injury  was  done  to  the  crops  in  Juab  co.  and  elsewhere. 
DeserH  NewSy  June  29, 1859;  and  in  Carson  Valley.  Sac,  Union^  June  23, 1859. 
For  damage  by  crickets  and  grasshoppers  in  other  years,  see  DtwerH  Nnc*^ 
May  2,  ISCO;  S,  F.  CaU,  July  22,  1864;  Deseret  News,  Aug.  7, 14,  Sept.  4. 1867, 
May  13,  1868;  8.  F.  Bull,,  May  21,  June  30,  1868;  HunUtfiUe,  De$eripi,  of, 
MS..  6;  Utah  SketcheJi,  MS..  27;  8,  F  Times,  Aug.  10,  1860;  8,  F,  CaU, 
Aug.  18,  1869;  Deseret  News,  June  29,  1870,  May  17,  1871;  8.  F,  BuU.,  Oct. 
4,  1872.  In  the  Second  Rept  EnUmidt.  Comm,,  45th  Con^.  2d  Sets.,  there  is 
also  a  report  on  their  ravages,  with  suggestions  as  to  theu*  ezteimiaation. 

"Seep.  322,  this  vol. 

*'  For  further  mention  of  the  soil  of  Utah,  see  U,  8,  Aqr,  Kept,  1809,  p. 
617,  1870,  557  et  seq.,  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  325;  Mem,  and 
Doc.,  1868-9  (abridg.),  831;  (7.  8.  Land-Off.  Rept,  1869.  170-1;  King's  Cfeol. 
Survey,  v..  p.  xlviii.;  Ludlow's  Heart  qf  the  ContineiUf  202-^;  MarshalTB 
Through  Amer.,  237>  8.  L.  Wkly  Tribune,  Feb.  14, 1880;  Mwmf^s  Fruits  </ 
Mormonism,  27. 
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were  raised  in  California  and  Oregon."  With  the 
exception  of  Indian  corn,  all  the  cereals  raised  in 
Utah  thrive  vigorously  when  under  irrigation,  fall 
wheat  requiring  only  one  watering  a  year.  In  the 
basin  of  Great  Salt  Lake  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone  grow  to  good  size,  and  are  of  excellent  flavor, 
the  crop  being  remarkably  sure.  The  value  of  orchard 
products  in  1883,  including  apples,  of  which  there 
were  at  least  ninety  varieties,  pears,  quinces,  cherries, 
peaches,  currants,  plums,  and  berries  of  many  descrip- 
tions, was  estimated  at  $157,000.  The  yield  of  apples 
was  about  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  pears  75,  of 
peaches  120,  of  plums  165,  and  of  cherries  75.^  Pro- 
duction was  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  most  of 
the  surplus  being  dried  for  shipment,  though  for  want 
of  a  market  thousands  of  tons  were  fed  to  hogs,  or 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.^ 

On  the  Rio  Virgen  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Utah 
below  the  rim  of  the  basin  were,  in  1883,  a  few  vine- 
yards, but  viticulture  was  not  a  profitable  industry, 
as  both  grapes  and  wine  were  slow  of  sale,  the  latter 

*^  See,  for  list  of  prizes  awarded  in  1879,  Deseret  News,  Oct.  22,  1879;  for 
report  of  directors  in  18C0,  Id.,  Oct.  17,  1860;  for  exhibition  in  that  year.  Sac. 
Union,  Oct.  20,  1860;  for  condition,  operations,  and  financial  exhibits,  Utah 
Jour,  Legid,,  1863-4,  pp.  59-60;  1864-5.  79-81;  1865-6,  82-4,  123;  1870,  177 
-8;  1876,  133-4;  for  rules  and  regulations,  Deseret  Afpr,  and  Man,  Soc. — Lltt 
qf  Premiums;  S.  L.  Dy  Herald,  July  19,  Aug.  9,  1879;  for  description  of  last 
fair,  8.  L.  Wkly  Herald,  Oct.  6,  1881;  for  agricultural  fair  held  at  Provo  in 
1870,  Deiieret  Nexo8,  Oct.  12, 1870;  for  Utah  co.  fair  in  1800,  /rf.,  Oct.  3, 1860; 
for  fairs  at  various  settlements  and  prizes  awarded,  /(/.,  Oct  8,  1862;  for  com- 
plete list  of  a^cultural  societies,  /a.  Aug.  21, 1872.  In  1865  lands  and  funds 
were  appropriated  for  an  agricultural  college.  See  Utah  Jour,  Legial.,  1865-6, 
p.  40;  Utah  Acts  LerjiaL,  1865,  p.  88. 

*»  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  p.  46.  These  figures  are  for  1875.  Of  late  years 
apples,  peaches,  vegetables,  and  grain  have  ocen  infected  with  worms,  and  the 
trees  with  noxious  insects,  four  or  five  large  worms  being  sometimes  found  in 
a  single  ear  of  com.  Jennings*  Mat.  Progr,  of  Utah,  MS.,  7;  Hollister*8  Res. 
and  AUract.  of  Utah  (1882),  18. 

*'See,  for  review  of  fruit  culture  in  Utah,  Deseret  News,  March  20,  1861; 
for  tables  showing  area  under  fruit,  product,  yield  per  acre,  and  sketch  of 
fruit-growing  interest  for  1875-9,  S,  L.  C\  Tribune,  Apr.  2,  1879;  for  other 
statistics  and  reports  on  horticulture,  Deseret  News,  Dec.  31,  1850;  Utah  Jour. 
Legist.,  1866-7,  pp.  159-62;  1868,  103-8.  Among  the  leading  men  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  fruit  business  may  be  mentioned  U.  L.  Griffin,  who  com- 
menced operations  in  1881  and  met  with  fair  success.  Mr  GriHin,  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  by  birth,  came  to  Utah  in  1879,  having  previously  resided  for  many 
years  in  Kansas,  to  which  state  he  removed  after  his  father  was  crippled  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Oriffin^s  Fruit  Cult.,  MS. 
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on  account  of  its  inferior  quality,  and  because  the 
Mormons  seldom  use  stimulants.  In  1875  there  were 
only  544  acres  in  grapes,  the  total  yield  being  about 
1,700  tons,  and  the  average  a  little  more  than  three 
tons  per  acre.*^ 

In  1883  nearly  700,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
raised  from  about  8,500  acres  of  land,  the  value  of 
market-garden  produce  for  this  year  being  less  than 
$65,000.  The  small  volume  of  business  in  these  and 
in  orchard  products  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  settlers  raised  their  own  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Of  experiments  in  the  raising  of  cotton  in  southern 
Utah  between  1855  and  1859,  mention  has  already 
been  made."  Of  flax  fibre  there  were  raised  in  1879 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  Washington  county,  and  of 
flax  straw  about  1,170  tons  in  vanous  counties. 

That  sericulture  will  eventually  become  a  leading 
feature  in  the  industries  of  Utah  seems  almost  beyond 
a  peradventure,  as  portions  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  to  this  industry,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States  can  the  labor  of  women  and  children  be 
obtained  so  cheaply  and  in  such  abundance.  In  1868 
a  large  cocoonery  was  built  some  four  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,"  and  about  thirty  acres  planted  in 
mulberry-trees,  but  through  mismanagement,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  building,  which 
was  of  adobe,  the  first  experiments  resulted  in  failure. 
After  some  further  efforts,  a  company  was  organized, 
styled  the  Utah  Silk  Association,  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  territory.**     Ground  was  leased 

^  Sloan,  Utah,  11,  Bays  that  grapM  yield  Bve  Una  to  the  acre,  bat  this  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration.  For  grape  culttu'e  in  Utah,  see  Ogden  Frteman, 
Feb.  21, 1870;  for  wine-making,  see  Sac.  Unicn,  Nov.  2,  1861;  for  viticaltxire 
at  St  George  in  1882,  see  RohiiiwtCs  Sinners  and  SaintSf  218. 

'^  See  p.  599,  note  74,  this  vol.  A  little  cotton  was  raised  until  1864.  See 
Deseret  NtwH,  Oct.  9,  1861;  Sac.  Union,  March  4,  1862;  CaL  Farmer,  March 
11,  1864;  but  after  that  date  its  culture  seems  to  have  been  practically  dis- 
continued. 

**  Experiments  were  made  before  this  date.     In  the  8,  F,  Bulletin,  Ang. 

1863,  a  correspondent  states  that  he  saw  the  first  silk  fabric  made  in  VtSk 

small  scarf — ^from  silk  raised  at  Centrexille. 


21,  1863,  a  correspondent  states  that  he  saw  the  first  silk  fabric  made  in 
— a  small  scarf — ^from  silk  raised  at  Centrexille. 

''In  1880  William  Jennings  was  president,  £Iliza  R.  Snow  vioeHf>resident« 
A.  M.  Musser  secretary,  and  Paul  A.  Schettler  treasurer,  the  first  tnree  bang 
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at  the  mouth  of  City  Creek,  where  a  neat  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  and  fitted  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacturing  purposes.  Samples  of  raw  silk  were 
sent  to  New  x  ork,  to  Florence  in  Italy,  and  Florence 
in  Massachusetts,  and  were  found  to  be  well  reeled 
and  of  good  strength  and  quality.  Though  the  in- 
dustry IS  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  Mormons  are 
confiaent  that  it  will  soon  develop  into  a  source  of 
wealth.** 

One  of  the  main  drawbacks  to  the  industries  of 
Utah  has  been  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  hard  and  fin- 
ishing woods.  In  the  mountains  and  caiions  there  was 
a  fair  supply  of  common  timber  for  ordinary  use,  though 
in  the  valleys  and  plains  there  was  no  forest  growth, 
sage-brush  having  been  often  used  for  fuel  during  the 
first  years  of  settlement,  willow  brush  for  fencing, 
and  adobes  for  building.  In  later  times  the  black 
balsam  and  red  pine,  indigenous  to  the  Oquirrh  and 
other  ranges,  were  largely  used  for  posts  and  railroad 
ties,  the  scrub  cedar  and  piiion  pine,  found  in  many 
portions  of  southern  and  western  Utah,  being  made  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Though  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  acquire  title  to  timber-lands,  and  were  even 
nominally  forbidden  to  use  the  timber  except  on  mineral 
lands,  and  then  only  for  domestic  purposes,  they  ob- 
tained all  that  they  needed  without  even  paying  stump- 
age,  except  in  a  few  localities.  In  1883  there  were  a 
hundred  or  more  saw-mills  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  Utah,  the  price  of  building  and  fencing  lum- 
ber generally  ruling  at  from  $20  to  $25,  and  of  floor- 
ing and  finishing  lumber  $40  to  $45,  per  thousand  feet.^ 

directors.  The  other  members  of  the  board  were  Wm  H.  Hooper,  Zina  D. 
Young,  Alex.  C.  Pyper,  and  M.  I.  Home.  S.  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii.  115.  In 
1878  ;fl,500  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purchase  of  machin- 
ery. Snow's  Autobiog.,  MS.;  Utah  Laws,  1878,  5G. 

"  For  further  mention  of  sericulture  in  Utah,  see  Id.,  115-16;  S,  L.  Dy  Tel., 
Dec.  5,  1868;  S.  F.  Bidledn,  July  22,  1868;  Sac.  Union,  Nov.  25,  1868. 

^  lloUiater'n  /?ex.  and  Attrart.  of  Utah,  18;  Utah  Gaz.,  11.  See,  for  re- 
marks on  the  scarcity  of  timber,  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  20;  Home  Ex. 
Doc.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  xxii.,  p.  504;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  461-2;  for 
•xtent,  character,  and  statistics  of  timber-lands,  PowelVs  Lands  of  the  Arid 
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Bunch-grass,  on  which  the  countless  flocks  and 
herds  of  Utah  mainly  subsist,  first  makes  its  appear- 
ances on  the  western  slope  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
thence  is  found  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Growing  in  clumps,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  on  the  most  unkindly  soil,  in  thirsty 
sand  or  on  barren  hills,  it  gives  value  to  millions  of 
acres  which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  worthless. 
Its  growth  commences  in  early  spring,  and  though  in 
May  or  June  it  dries  up,  it  is  still  nutritious,  having 
then  the  appearance  of  a  light-yellow  straw.  Within 
its  withered  stalk  it  puts  forth  a  green  shoot  after  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  and  its  pyriform  seed,  resembling 
the  oat  but  of  smaller  size,  is  the  favorite  food  of 
cattle.  In  winter  it  gathers  juice  and  nourishment 
beneath  the  snow,  and  except  in  the  late  summer 
months, ^when  it  is  still  of  fair  quality  on  the  moun- 
tains and  high  in  the  caflon  ravines,*  serves  as  pasture 
for  stock  the  year  round,  producing  large,  sinewy 
limbs  and  strong,  elastic  muscles,  and  givmg  to  the 
beef  and  mutton  an  excellent  flavor.^ 

As  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope,  before  1886  the 
range  for  cattle  decreased,  lands  once  common  for 
grazing^  being  taken  up  for  agriculture,  while  sheep- 
raising  was  found  to  be  a  more  profitable  industry. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  alfalfa,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  acres  were  seeded,  the  yield  being  three 
to  four  tons  on  inferior  and  poorly  irrigated  land,  and 
ten  tons  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

/Region,  in  Hous^  Ex.  Doe.,  45th  Conff.  2d  Seas.,  xiiL  no.  73,  pp.  14-19,  27-S, 
98-102;  U.  S.  Agr.  Bept,  1875,  331-2;  for  tenure  of  timber-lands,  Howe  Ex. 
Doc,  4Gth  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  xxii.,  pp.  497-8;  for  depredations  oommitted  od 
timber-lands,  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  June  28,  1875. 

^^  L.  B.  Adams,  in  1884  a  resident  of  Ogden  and  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  winter  ranges  for  stock  about  20  miles  south  of  Rozel,  says  that  feed  is 
}  leotiful  throughout  the  summer. 

«  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  171-2;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah.  For  further 
mention  of  pasture-lands  in  Utah,  see  House.  Ex.  Doc,,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
325,  2;)3  ct  seq.,  no.  326,  243  ct  scq.  In  1877  the  islands  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
were  used  as  herd-grounds. 

2"^  III  18')0  several  acts  were  passed  granting  'herd-groonds*  to  varioos  par- 
tics.  Sco  Utah  Acts,  1855-6,  passim.  In  1860  more  than  30  of  these  granti 
were  revoked.  I(L,  1856-60, 26-30. 
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The  herds  which  the  Utah  settlers  brought  with 
them  from  lUiDois  were  largely  increased,  as  we  have 
seen,  during  the  California-bound  migration,  especial- 
ly between  1849  and  1854,  when  thousands  of  steers 
and  cows,  broken-down  and  sore-footed,  but  of  excel- 
lent breed,  were  bartered  for  provisions,  mules,  and 
Indian  ponies.  The  emigrant  roads  from  the  Sweet- 
water to  the  Humboldt  were  lined  with  enterprising 
traders,  who  secured  this  lame  stock  on  their  own 
terms;  and  after  fattening  their  cattle  on  the  rich 
grasses  of  Utah,  sent  thom  to  California,  where  they 
were  exchanged  for  gold-dust  or  for  Mexican  mus- 
tangs, which  were  again  traded  off  for  cattle.  Thus 
herds  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  land  of  the  saints; 
moreover,  the  natural  increase  was  enormous,  for  as 
yet  pasture  was  abundant  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
sumed but  little  meat.  There  was  no  difficulty,  how-: 
ever,  in  disposing  of  the  surplus.  When  California 
became  overstocked,  large  numbers  were  driven  to 
Nevada,*  afterward  to  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  still 
more  recently  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Gradually, 
however,  some  of  these  markets  became  glutted,  though 
there  was  still  a  considerable  demand,  and  in  later  years 
farmers  who  had  before  paid  little  attention  to  grading, 
as  they  found  that  an  inferior  beast  sold  for  almost  as 
much  as  a  well-bred  animal,  made  some  ejffort  toward 
raising  better  and  larger  stock,  such  as  would  find 
ready  sale  in  eastern  cities.*^  Short-horn,  Devon, 
Hereford,  Jersey,  or  Ayrshire  cattle  crossed  with 
other  breeds  were  then  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
principal  ranges.  In  1883  the  total  number  of  cattle 
was  estimated  at  about  160,000,^^  and  their  value,  at 
an  average  of  $30  per  head,  at  $4,800,000.     At  that 

"As  early  as  1856  cattle  were  driven  to  Tnickee.  Huffaher^s  Early  CcUUe 
Trade,  MS.,  1-2. 

*^ Stock- liaixinff  izi  Utah,  MS.,  6.  Burton  remarks  that  stock-breeding  was 
one  of  Brij;ham's  hobbies,  and  that  the  difference  between  Utah  cattle  and  the 
old  Spanish  herds  of  California  was  very  remarkable.  City  of  the  Saintjt,  2So. 

'^  Accordin;?  to  a  carefully  compiled  table  in  Sloan^a  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884, 
296.  In  the  covcrnor's  message  of  1882  the  number  was  placed  at  200,000, 
probably  too  nigh;  in  the  census  report  for  1880  at  93,581,  certainly  too  low. 
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date  there  were  fewer  cattle  in  Utah  than  for  several 
preceding  years,*^  the  operations  of  large  stock  com- 
panies^ having  forced  the  price  to  a  maximum  figure, 
and  caused  large  droves  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country." 

The  dairy  products  of  Utah  for  1883  were  about 
630,000  gallons  of  milk,  1,300,000  pounds  of  butter, 
and  125,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Of  eggs  the  yield 
was  more  than  1,100,000  dozen,  of  honey  more  than 
130,000  pounds,  and  of  wax  about  2,300  pounds.  The 
home  consumption  of  all  these  articles  was  very  large, 
yet  heavy  consignments  of  eggs  were  made  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  sold  at  much  higher  rates  than 
eastern  eggs.  Some  of  the  butter  found  a  market  in 
Idaho  and  Montana,  though  imports  of  eastern  but- 
ter were  still  considerable. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  territory  at 
this  date  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  75,000,**  the 
most  prominent  breeds  of  horses  being  the  Norman, 
Clydesdale,  and  Hambleton.  From  the  cross  of  the 
mustang  with  the  American  horse  were  produced  ani- 

"  According  to  atatistics  compiled  by  order  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 
1875,  there  were  at  that  date  over  170,000  head.   Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  1876, 285. 

"  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Weber  Co.  Land  and  Live-Stock  Co., 
organized  in  18S4  by  J.  M.  Langsdorf,  of  which  F.  A.  Hammond  was  presi- 
dent, and  J.  W.  Gnthrie  vice-president,  with  Langsdorf  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  They  secured  a  larce  tract  some  15  miles  from  Ogden,  intending  to 
raise  the  Hereford  breed  of  cattle.  Langsdor/'a  Stock-Bainng  in  Weber  Co,,  MS. 

^*  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  cattle  interests  of  Utah,  see  ^ock-Raimmg 
in  Utah,  MS.,  passim;  Land-Office  Rept,  1869,  173;  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884, 
47-^;  HoH%8ter*B  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  10-20;  for  cattle-nosing  on  Green 
Hiver,  in  northern  Utah,  and  Tooele  co.,  see  House  Ex,  Doc,,  46tQ  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  xxii.  500,  509,  514-16;  in  eastern  Utah  and  Col.,  Id,,  42d  Cons.  2d 
Sess.,  XV.  248-57;  for  general  sketch  of  cattle  and  sheep  interests,  8,  L,  C. 
Tribune,  Apr.  2,  July  18,  1879;  for  act  equalizing  taxes  on  passing  herds, 
Utah  Laws,  1878,  49.  In  1860  there  was  a  recorder  of  marks  and  nrands, 
who  rendered  annual  accounts  to  the  legislature.  Utah  Jour.  Legid,,  18G9, 
68.  In  1874  the  church  owned  large  herds  of  stock.  Tullidne^a  Mag,,  L 
560.  In  1879  church  sales  of  stock  amounted  to  $58,557.85.  8,  L.  C,  TriJtnae^ 
Apr.  7,  1880.  In  1873  the  epizootic  appeared  in  Utah.  8,  F,  Alto,  Jan.  25, 
1873.  Among  the  prominent  stockmen  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Ezra  T. 
Clark  of  Farmington,  Davis  co.  Mr  Clark  came  to  Utah  in  184&  croasing 
the  plains  in  charge  of  a  company,  and  the  same  year  settled  on  his  farm. 
About  1869  he  engaged  in  stock-raising  in  Idaho.  He  was  the  owner  of  m 
flouring  mill  in  Morgan  co.  He  crossed  the  plains  eleven  times,  and  traveUed 
50,C00  miles  as  a  missionary,  always  paying  nis  own  expenses. 

'^  In  Stock' Raising  in  Utah,  MS.,  4,  the  number  of  horses  aloiM  ia  siTe&al 
70,000. 
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mals  with  remarkable  powers  of  endurance;  and  it 
was  claimed  that  those  raised  in  Utah  had  better 
luDgs^  hoofs,  and  muscles  than  could  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  lungs  gain  strength 
from  the  mountain  air,  the  hoofs  from  the  dry  cli- 
mate, and  the  muscles  from  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
elled for  grass  and  water.** 

Until  1870  most  of  the  sheep  gathered  in  Utah,apart 
from  the  few  herds  which  the  early  settlers  brought 
with  them,  came  from  New  Mexico.  Since  that 
date  ewes  of  the  Spanish* merino  breed  have  been 
introduced  from  California,  together  with  long-wool 
bucks  from  Canada,  and  fine- wool  rams  from  Ohio, 
the  Cotswold,  Kentucky,  and  other  breeds  being  also 
represented.*'  Though  Utah  wool  sold  at  higher 
rates  than  that  produced  in  neighboring  states,  the 
breed  still  might  be  better.  The  fleece  was  dry  and 
dusty,  readily  absorbing  alkali,  though  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  merino  the  wool  improved  consid- 
erably as  to  fineness  of  texture.  In  value  it  usually 
ranged  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  Utah  was  estimated,  in  1883,  at  not 
less  than  450,000,**  the  clip,  allowing  five  pounds  per 
fleece,*^  may  be  estimated  at  about  $500,000.  For 
many  years  sheep  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
hence  large  amounts  of  capital  were  invested  in  this 
industry,  some  of  the  largest  ranges  being  in  Cache 
Valley,  where  they  get  little  fodder  in  winter,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  this  industry  yielded  a  profit 
of  40  per  cent  a  year.*^ 

••In  a  letter  of  H.  J.  Fauat  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  it  is  stated  that  on© 
of  these  horses  travelled  113  miles  in  14  hours,  over  plaios  and  mountains 
where  there  was  no  road;  another  made  65  miles  in  G^  hours,  and  a  third, 
belonging  to  the  pony  express,  22  miles  in  1  hr  20  min.  JStock- Raising  in  Utah, 
MS. 

•^  In  1869  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  importing  improved  breeds.  Utah 
Compiled  Laws,  186. 

»•  Utah  QazetUer,  1884,  296.  Hollister's  Res.  and  Attract  of  Utah,  1882, 
20,  places  the  number  at  about  400,000;  the  governor,  in  his  message  of  1882, 
at  600,000.     In  Stock-Raising  in  Utah,  MS. ,  6,  800,000  is  given  as  tlio  number. 

••Although  there  are  many  herds  that  shear  10  lbs  to  the  fleece.  Id.,  6, 
where  the  average  is  placed  at  6  lbs.  For  wool-clip  of  1884,  see  S,  L,  Dy 
Tribune,  Aug.  16,  1884. 

^In  former  years,  especially  in  1860-1,  sheep  were  sometimes  almost  de« 
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About  one  fourth  of  the  total  clip  was  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  supplying  not  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  demand  for  textile  fabrics,  most  of  the 
remnining  three  fourths  being  sent  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, not  only  unworked  but  even  unwashed,  to  be 
returned  in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  blankets,  with 
all  the  added  charges  of  freight,  commissions,  and 
manufacture.  In  1882  Utah  possessed  ten  woollen- 
mills,  which  were  worked  only  to  half  their  capacity, 
one  of  which-^-the  Rio  Virgen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany— also  produced  cotton  fabrics.  They  contained 
at  that  date  about  twenty  sets  of  cards,  with  120 
looms  and  perhaps  5,000  spindles,  the  value  of  goods 
produced  being  estimated  at  $300,000.  For  several 
years  the  Provo  Manufacturing  Company  had  the 
largest  woollen-mill  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  was 
built  in  1872,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the  people  of 
Utah  county  being  asked  to  contribute  money  or  labor 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  material  obtained  at  small 
expense.*^  Utah  also  claims  to  have  established  the 
pioneer  woollen-mill  of  the  Pacific  slope,  for  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  April  19,  1853,  we  read  that  Mr 
Gaunt  "has  commenced  weaving  satinets  at  his  factory 
at  Western  Jordan,  and  very  soon  he  will  full  and 
finish  some  cloth." *^ 

stroyed  in  winter.  Later,  people  learned  bow  to  take  care  of  them.  Jenmngi 
Mat.  Profjr.  of  Utah^  MS.,  3.  For  clip  and  value  between  1^5 and  1879.  tee 
Uollistt^'H  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  1879,  21-2;  for  account  of  the  sbeep  in- 
dustry between  1870  and  1879,  8.  L.  Dy  THbune,  Apr.  2,  1879;  for  ahecp- 
raising  on  Wbite  River,  IJouse  Ex.  Doc.,  46tb  Ck>nff.  2d  Seas.,  zzii.,  p.  495; 
for  damage  done  by  wolves,  Dei*eret  New$,  Marcli  12,  1862.  In  1871  the 
Utah  Cashmere  Goat  Company  was  oi^ganized.  For  description  of  its  opera- 
tions, see  Deseret  News,  Oct.  28,  1874. 

'>  For  further  mention  of  the  Provo  Manufacturing  Compaziy,  see  Stan' 
foriPa  Ogdeii,  MS.,  7;  lOUeWa  Com.  and  Ind,  Pac.  Coast,  447-8;  Utah  Sketches, 
MS.,  60-1 ;  for  grant  of  water  rights,  Provo  CUyRevl*ed  Ordinances,  121X-dO. 

"  For  further  mention  of  woollen-mills,  see  Deseret  Nines,  Sept.  14,  18bi. 
In  Sloan's  Utah  Onzetieer,  1884,  53,  it  is  stated  that  Bri^ham  brought  the 
first  cardin^-machinc  into  Utah  iu  1849.  Others  were  imported  between 
1852-4.  After  the  latter  date  they  were  manufactured  in  the  country.  The 
Deseret  mills,  located  in  Parley  Canon,  were  built  by  Brigham  Young;  the 
Wasatch  woollen-mills  by  A.  O.  Smoot,  John  Sharp,  and  R.  T.  Barton.  In 
1870  mills  were  built  at  Brigham  City  and  Beaver.  John  R.  Murdock  took 
a  prominent  part  in  cstablLiliing  tho  latter.  Mr  Murdock  came  from  Cali- 
fornia iu  1817,  having  l^een  honorably  discharged  from  service  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.     In  1883  he  was  president  of  the  Beaver  stake.     In  1871  there  was 
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The  volume  of  manufactures  in  Utah  increased 
from  about  $300,000  in  1850  to  at  least  $5,000,000  in 
1883,  the  value  of  all  materials  used  at  the  latter  date 
being  estimated  at  about  $2,400,000,  of  labor  at  $700,- 
000,  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  2,500,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  at  $3,000,000.  The  chief 
items  apart  from  textile  fabrics  were  flour,  lumber, 
furniture,  leather  and  leathern  products,  machinery, 
lead  and  leaden  pipes,  and  malt  liquors.*^  There  were 
at  least  seventy-five  flour  and  grist  mills,  100  lumber- 
mills,  eighteen  furniture  factories,  twenty  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  and  seven  founderies  and  machine- 
shops.** 

A  great  drawback  to  the  leather  interests  is  that 
nearly  all  the  materials  used  for  tanning  have  to  be 
imported  in  the  shape  of  extracts,  at  a  cost  that  leaves 

a  &ctory  in  operation  at  Ogden,  owned  by  Randall,  Pogsley,  ft  Ck>.  There 
were  also  milb  in  Cache  co.,  in  which  John  Stoddard  was  lai^ely  interested. 
Mr  Stoddard,  a  Scotchman  bv  birth,  came  to  Utah  in  1850,  settling  in  Iron 
00.,  whence  he  moved  to  Cache  Valley  in  1860,  where  he  also  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  removing  to  Ogden  in  1884,  to  follow  the  samo  business. 
Daring  his  career  he  was  &ar  years  employed  in  6ghting  Indians,  suffering 
great  hardships,  and  was  also  one  of  those  who  went  out  to  meet  Johnston's 
army  in  June  1858. 

^The  Utah  breweries  by  1886  made  about  20,000  barrels  a  year.  In 
1864  Henry  Winner  startea  the  llrst  large  brewery  in  the  territory,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  m>m  Fort  Douglas.  The  first  year  he  made  only  400  barrels, 
and  in  1884  7,000  barrels.  Mr  Wagener,  a  Crerroan  by  birth,  came  to  Utah 
in  18G4,  having  previously  resided  in  California  and  Nevada. 

^According  to  the  census  returns  between  1850  and  1880,  which  cannot, 
however,  be  accepted  as  the  exact  figures,  there  were  in  the  former  year  14 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  51  hands,  $44,400  of  capital,  and  f291,- 
223  of  products;  in  18G0,  48  establishments,  with  389  hands,  $443,356  of 
capital,  and  $900, 153  of  products;  in  1870, 533  factories  employing  1,534  hands, 
$1,491,848  of  capital,  and  producing  $2,248,519  of  goods;  and  m  1880,  1,060 
factories,  3,221  operatives,  $2,830,463  of  capital,  and  $4,217,434  of  products. 
See,  for  list  of  saw-mills  in  1865,  Pae,  Coast  Direct,,  1867,  153-4;  of  grist- 
mills in  1869,  Id.,  1871-3,  151-2;  for  further  mention  of  saw  and  crist  milla 
and  lumber  manufactures,  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim;  8,  L,  DyTtL,  Dec. 
16,  1868;  Tullidg€*9  Mag.,  i.  558-9,  iii.  34-6.  As  early  as  1850  there  was  a 
machine-shop  in  the  temple  building.  Deseret  Kevcft,  Sept.  14,  1850.  For 
account  of  the  Deseret  Iron  Co.  in  1852,  see  Berirand^a  Mem.  Aform.,  81-2; 
of  wagon  and  carriage  manufactory  in  1868,  8.  L.  Dy  Tel,  Dec  12,  1868;  of 
soap  fiictory  in  1878,  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  Dec.  29,  1878;  of  boot  and  shoo  fac- 
tories, Deaeret  Ev.  News,  Jan.  2, 1884;  S.  L.  C.  Herald,  May  2, 1879;  TuVAdgt's 
Mag.,  i.  205-8.  The  first  nail  factory  in  Utah  worthy  the  name  was  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  James  Finlayson  in  1859,  a  little  south  of  S.  L. 
City.  Before  this  date  nails  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound.  Mr  Payson,  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth  and  a  millwright  by  occupation,  came  to  the  country  during 
this  year  and  settled  at  Payson,  of  which  town  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1882, 
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little  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  Pine  barks  are  used 
to  a  small  extent,  but  chestnut,  oak,  hemlock,  and 
sumac  are  not  found  in  Utah.  Nevertheless  there 
were  in  1883  about  25  tanneries  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing leather  valued  at  $250,000.  During  this  year 
some  200  car-loads  of  hides  and  pelts  were  shipped  to 
the  eastern  states,  sufficient  to  supply  almost  the  en- 
tire demand  of  Utah  for  leathern  products.  The 
leather  used  for  harness  and  saddlery,  trunks  and 
valises,  of  which  the  manufacture  amounts  to  not  less 
than  $150,000,  is  almost  entirely  imported.  The 
same  condition  of  affairs  exists  among  the  furniture 
and  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  which  import  nearly 
all  of  their  material,  paying  for  it  the  same  rates  of 
freight  as  on  imported  vehicles  and  furniture,  while 
labor  is  consideraf  ly  higher  than  in  the  eastern  states  « 

Under  such  disadvantages,  it  was  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  undertook  to  compete 
to  any  considerable  extent  with  eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  that  the  production  of  goods  should 
increase  steadily  from  year  to  year,  with  occasional 
set-backs  caused  by  dull  markets  and  over-production. 
Manufacturing  is  seldom  a  profitable  industry  in  new 
countries,  even  from  materials  native  to  them,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  branch  of  enterprise,  throughout  the 
Pacific  slope,  yielded,  on  an  average,  six  per  cent  on 
the  entire  capital  invested,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  this  average  was  obtained  in  Utah. 

The  production  of  iron — not  only  of  pig-iron,  but  of 
iron  and  steel  rails — ^and  of  mill,  mining,  smelting, 
and  railroad  machinery,  bids  fair  in  1886  to  be  foremost 

^  Nevertheless  James  K  Glass,  who  opened  a  carriage  mann&ctonr  tmd 
repository  at  S.  L.  City  in  1879,  reports  that  between  that  date  and  1884  his 
sales  increased  eightfold.  For  further  general  mention  of  Utah  mannfactarea, 
see  IloUisUr^a  Res.  and  AUraet,  of  CT^oA  (1882),  65-6;  €hv.  Mestage^  1882^jpi. 
7-8;  8,  L.  WHy  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1881;  Dy  Telegraph,  Dec  1,  1868;  TVA- 
une.  May  3,  24,  1873;  Sloan's  Utah,  7,  13-14;  Utah  Ckaetteer,  1884,  00,  299. 
In  March  1882,  |5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  as  a  premium  to 
be  paid  to  tiie  producer  of  7,000  ros  of  merchantable  brown  sugar,  made  in 
Utah  from  material  produced  in  the  country.  Utah  Laws^  1882,  44--& 
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among  the  manufactures  of  Utah.  In  1883  the 
product  of  her  founderies  and  machine-shops  was  esti- 
mated at  over  $360,000,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
her  flouring  and  grist  mills.  With  suitable  and  abun- 
dant fuel,  there  is  probably  no  state  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri with  better  facilities  in  this  direction,  among 
them  being  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  pure  ores,  labor 
and  supplies  at  moderate  rates,  a  climate  that  seldom 
interferes  with  out-door  work,  a  central  location,  a 
net-work  of  railroads,  a  fair  demand,  and  a  freight 
tariff «  that  almost  prohibits  the  shipment  of  crude  or 
manufactured  iron  from  more  distant  sources  of  sup- 
ply, whether  to  Utah  or  the  surrounding  states. 

At  a  very  early  date  it  was  ascertained,  as  will  be 
remembered,  that  there  were  immense  deposits  of  iron 
in  various  parts  of  Utah.  At  Smithfield,  in  Cache 
county,  there  were  beds  of  hematite  sixty  feet  in 
thickness.  On  the  Provo  near  Kamas,  on  the  Weber 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ogden,  on  the  Wasatch  near 
Willard  and  Bountiful,  at  Tintic,  at  City  Creek  caflon 
in  the  Cottonwoods,  on  many  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  on  much  of  the  desert  land,  ores  were  found  in 
almost  every  variety  except  in  the  form  of  carbonates. 
The  largest  deposits  were  in  Iron  county,  and  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Wa- 
satch Range,  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  most  remarkable  outcrops  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Iron  Springs,  Iron  City,  and 
Oak  City.  In  the  Big  Blowout,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
solid  mass  of  magnetic  ore  near  Iron  Springs,  with  a 
length  of  1,000  feet  and  half  that  width,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  3,000,000  tons  near  the  surface. 
Other  deposits  have  each  1,000,000  in  sight,  and  in 
this  district  there  are  probably  some  50,000,000  tons 
above  or  near  the  surface,  while  the  ledges  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality.*^ 

♦•Varying  from  $20  to  $40  per  ton. 

*^  Blodgett  Brittan,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  iron-master,  who  analyzed 
five  specimens  of  ore  from  this  district,  the  analyses  being  only  for  iron,  phos- 
phorus, and  sulphur,  reports  that  they  averaged  64  per  cent  of  iron,  12  per 
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Between  1872  and  1882  about  70,000  tons  of  coke 
were  brought  into  Utah  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000,  and 
during  the  same  period  500,000  tons  of  coal  were 
brought  from  Wyoming  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 
The  future  of  the  iron  interests  of  Utah  appears  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  question  whether  coking  coal 
can  be  produced  of  suflScient  consistency  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  pig-iron.  *  As  yet  it  has  not  been  produced,  or 
not  in  considerable  quantity;  but  the  coal  regions  are 
of  vast  extent,  have  been  but  slightly  explored,  and 
it  would  seem  almost  a  certainty  that  deposits  will 
somewhere  be  found  that  answer  the  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  best  coal  for  coking  is  that  which 
has  been  subjected  for  ages  to  pressure  under  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  The  coal-beds  of  Utah  are  of  re- 
cent and  not  of  what  is  termed  the  true  coal  formation, 
but  such  coal  sometimes  makes  excellent  coke.  At 
Wales,  in  Sanpete  Valley,  in  Pleasant  and  Castle  val- 
leys to  the  east  and  south,  on  Cedar  Mountain,  and 
elsewhere,  coking  coal  has  been  found  which  serves 
for  the  smelting  of  lead,  but  not  for  iron,*®  though  it 
is  believed  that  coke  will  soon  be  produced  that  can 
bear  the  weight  of  the  charges  in  pig-iron  smelting. 

In  January  1854  the  Utah  legislature  offered  a 
reward  of  $1,000  to  any  resident  who  would  open  a 
vein  of  coal  not  less  than  18  inches  thick  within  40 


cent  of  jphoflphonis,  and  of  Bulphnr  a  trace.  W.  A.  Hodges  of  S.  L.  City  ob- 
tained from  a  specimen  of  magnetic  ore  62.60  of  iron,  .  12  of  snlphar,  and  4.S 
of  silica;  from  a  specimen  of  uematite,  60.00  of  iron,  .08  of  sulpluir,  and  5.7 
of  silica.  /lollistrra  Res,  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  45.  For  description  of  Great 
Western  iron- works  at  Iron  City,  incorporated  in  1873,  see  Vetierei  AVir*, 
Oct.  13,  1875;  of  the  Ogden  iron- works,  at  which  operations  were  commenced 
syEtcmatically  in  1 882,  Jlollistrr^s  lies,  and  A  ttract,  of  UtaA,  51 ;  for  further  men- 
tion of  iron  deposits  in  Utah,  see  Deseret  News,  Ang.  26,  1874,  Aug.  17,  ISSl ; 
S.  L.  Wkly  Herald,  June  23,  1881;  S,  L.  C.  Tribune,  Oct,  24,  1874,  Apr.  10, 
13,  17,  Nov.  2,  1879,  Dec.  3,  1880,  Jan.  1,  1881;  S,  F.  BuU,,  Jan.  17,  1S82; 
S.  F,  Alia,  Sept.  4,  1873;  Austin  Jieese  River  Reveille,  Nov.  21,  1866;  Jlur- 
phy*«  Min,  Res.  of  Utah,  8. 

**  From  an  analysis  of  Castle  Valley  coal,  Mr  Brittan  reported  48.21  per 
cent  of  fixed  carbon,  1.88  of  ash,  and  40.61  of  volatile  matter;  from  coke 
produced  from  this  coal,  94.05  of  fixed  carbon,  3.25  of  ash,  and  2.70  of  volatile 
matter.  From  an  analysis  of  Sanpete  Valley  coal,  the  samples  being  taken  40 
feet  below  the  surface,  A.  P.  Bouton  obtained  60.7  i>er  cent  of  coke,  34.2  «f 
bitumen,  13.3  of  ash,  and  1.8  of  moisture.  HoUUter^s  Be$,  of  Utak,  47. 
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miles  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  where  it  could  be  profit- 
ably worked.**  Between  that  date  and  1880,  126,000 
acres  of  coal-lands  had  been  surveyed  in  various  coun- 
ties,^ and  in  1883  the  total  area  of  such  lands  was 
estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  The  largest  de- 
posits are  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wasatch, 
extending  at  intervals  from  the  Uintah  reservation 
through  Sanpete,  Pleasant,  and  Castle  valleys,  as  far 
south  as  Kanab,  and  its  vicinity.  In  considerable 
areas  the  formation  is  broken  or  destroyed  by  erosion, 
among  others,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iron  City, 
where  veins  are  plentiful,  though  too  small  to  be  prof- 
itably worked.  On  the  Weber  and  its  tributaries  in 
Summit  county,  for  12  or  15  miles  above  Echo  City, 
there  is  coal  of  fair  quality  for  household  and  steam- 
making  purposes,  which  has  been  worked  since  1867, 
some  of  the  mines  being  opened  in  1883  to  a  depth  of 
1,100  or  1,200  feet.  From  the  Coalville  mines,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Echo,  were  drawn  until  recent  years 
most  of  the  supplies  needed  for  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  northern  settlements.  At  Evanston,  also  in  Sum- 
mit county  and  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  there 
is  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  from  17  to  19  feet  in  thick- 
ness. In  11  out  of  the  24  counties  of  Utah  coal- 
lands  had  been  surveyed  in  1880,  varying  in  extent 
from  120  to  35,696  acres,  and  in  several  others  it  was 
known  that  coal  existed.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
deposits  are  in  the  Sanpete  Valley,  where  the  seams 
vary  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  of  bituminous  coal,  which, 
when  a  better  plant  is  used  in  the  mines,  may  pro- 
duce a  serviceable  coke,  while  in  the  mountains  to  the 


*  Utah  Acta  Legid.,  1855,  393.  The  reward  was  claimed  in  1860  by 
Wm  H,  Kimball  and  John  Springs,  whose  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
Biittee  and  refnsed,  on  the  ground  that  the  mine  was  more  than  40  miles  dis- 
tant and  the  coal  of  inferior  quality.  See  Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  1860-1,  73* 
1862-3,  65-6.  In  1863  a  mine  had  been  opened  40  miles  from  the  capital, 
the  coal  selling  at  $40  per  ton. 

^  For  list  of  coanties,  locations,  and  number  of  acres  in  each,  see  Utah 
Oazetietr,  1884,  62.      For  coal-lands  taken  np  in  1876-9,  according  to  the 
•arveyor-generars  report,  see  S.  L,  C,  Herald,  Nov.  26,  1879. 
Hut.  Utah.    47 
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south  and  east  veins  are  being  worked  from  10  to  12 
feet  in  width/^ 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  deposits,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  veins  less  than  three  or  four  feet 
wide  can  seldom  be  worked  at  a  profit,  except  when 
near  to  market  and  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  that  the  Utah  veins  are  of  smaller  average  width. 
Thus  the  yield  for  1869,  though  there  were  several 
mines  in  operation  at  that  date,  was  but  4,500  tons, 
in  1876  and  1877  45,000  tons,  and  in  1878  60,000 
tons,*^  or  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  consumption, 
even  for  the  last  of  these  years.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  are  large  coal-beds  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  principal  iron  deposits ;  and  with  a  ready 
market,  cheap  and  reliable  labor  and  supplies,  access 
by  railroad,  and  other  advantages,  it  is  probable  that 
the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  the  territory,  far  re- 
moved as  it  is  from  the  manufacturing  centres  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  will  rank  among  the  foremost 

There  are  few  of  the  metals  or  minerals  known  to 
science  which  are  not  represented  in  Utah.**  Copper 
is  found,  usually  in  connection  with  other  metals,  in 

'^For  act  incorporating  the  Sanpete  Coal  Co.,  see  Utah  AcU,  1855-6, 
33-4;  for  further  mention  of  Sanpete  mines,  S.  L,  G,  7Vi6iute,  May  29,  1875; 
for  report  on  coDdition  of  Utan  coal  mines  in  1859,  Utah  Jour,  Leffid., 
1859-60,  32,  64-5;  for  discovery  of  coal  near  Provo,  Deteret  News^  March 
14,  1860;  near  Ogden,  Id.,  Aug.  13, 1862;  at  Farmington,  /d.  May  16,  1860; 
for  extent  of  coal  strata  in  Green  River  basin,  KingU  Surveys,  i'lL  455--8;  for 
mines  opened  at  Coalville  and  their  operations  in  1870,  la.,  iiL  467-73;  for 
Pleasant  Valley  mines,  Beno  Gazette,  Nov.  12,  1881;  for  additional  details 
as  to  coal  mines,  lands,  discoveries,  and  interests,  Murphy^s  Min.  Bes.  <^ 
Uiahy  8;  HoUister's  Ben,  and  AUracl.  of  Utah,  45-51;  Utah  Gazetteer^  1884. 
61-2;  S.  L.  a  Tribune,  Jan.  18,  1873,  Oct  27.  1879;  S,  L.  C.  Herald,  May 
12,  Dec.  22,  1877,  March  30,  1878.  Jan.  28,  1880;  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1881; 
S.  L.  Mail,  May  17.  1876;  8.  R  BuU.,  Jan.  17,  1882;  AUa,  March  15,  1873, 
April  6,  1875;  Stock  Beport,  Apnl  26.  1875;  Sac,  Union,  May  30,  1860,  Dec 
19, 1863;  Austin  Beese  Biver  BeveUle,  July  19,  1864. 

&*  House  Ex,  Doc.,  46th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  3,  157.  In  BakKs  Thi  Mine$, 
Miners,  and  Mining  Int.  of  the  U.  S.  in  1882,  1040,  the  ootput  for  1880 
and  1881  is  given  at  275,000  tons.  This  statement  is  taken  from  Saward^s 
Coal  Trade,  and  is  no  doubt  very  much  above  the  actual  figures. 

^In  Utafi  Gazetteer,  1884,  67-8,  is  a  complete  list  of  the  minerals  and 
metals  found  in  Utah.  It  does  not  include  tin,  which,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  near  Ogden  in  1871.  See  8.  L,  Ben,,  Oct.  27,  1871;  8, 
F,  CaU,  Oct.  10,  24,  1871;  Sdent,  Press,  Oct.  28,  1871.  CHher  lists  wiU  be 
found  in  Wheder's  Survens,  iii.  652-61;  S.  L,  Semi-  WHy  Herald,  Jan.  3, 1880; 
SUner  Betif  Miner,  Jan.  10,  1880. 
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most  of  her  mining  districts,  from  the  Weber  to  the 
Colorado,  where,  in  the  sandstone  formations,  some 
very  rich  ores  have  been  discovered.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  southern  Utah,  but  the  only  mines  devel- 
oped in  1883  M^ere  in  the  extreme  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  where  veins  averaging  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  width,  enclosed  in  micacious  shale  and 
intermingled  with  porphyry,  yielded  in  spots  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent  of  metal.** 

Beds  of  sulphur  were  found  both  in  northern  and 
southern  Utah,  the  largest,  with  an  area  of  about  300 
acres  and  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet,  being 
in  Millard  county.  In  the  hills  of  Beaver  county, 
some  fourteen  miles  south  of  Frisco,  there  are  also 
large  deposits  of  singular  purity  among  fissures  of 
silicious  flint;  but  though  much  of  it  would  yield  fifty 
per  cent,  and  some  even  98  per  cent,  of  pure  brimstone, 
it  has  no  commercial  value,  and  is  not  even  utilized 
for  local  consumption.  Near  Brigham  City  there  are 
sulphurets  of  antimony,  averaging  at  least  four  feet  in 
thickness,  and  yielding  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  metal.  In  Piute  and  Garfield  counties  are 
purer  and  larger  deposits.  Gypsum  and  mica  abound 
m  southern  Utah,  the  latter  being  found  also  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Davis  counties.  East  of  Nephi,  in  Juab 
county,  is  a  vein  of  gypsum  1,200  feet  long  and  100 
in  width.  In  Washington  and  Sanpete  counties  it  is 
also  encountered,  both  in  the  crystallized  and  oxydized 
state.  Cinnabar,  cobalt,  and  bismuth,  the  last  in  pay- 
ing quantities,  are  met  with  in  Beaver  county  and  at 
Tintic."  Near  Salt  Lake  is  a  solid  mountain  of  rock 
salt.^     West  of  the  lake  are  large  deposits  of  saleratus. 

^  Among  other  localities,  copper  was  found  in  the  San  Francisco  district. 
Big  Cottonwood,  the  Snake  district,  Copper  gnlch,  Red  Butte  and  Bingham 
canons,  Antelope  IsUind  in  6.  S.  Lake,  in  many  parts  of  Beaver  co.,  and  in 
the  granite  range  between  Ogden  and  S.  L.  City.  For  account  of  copper  mines 
near  Milford  and  at  Grand  gulch,  see  Silver  Beef  Miner,  June  8,  Oct.  15,  1881. 
Murphy  states  that  in  187*2  the  only  places  where  it  would  pay  to  work  were 
in  the  Bingham,  Tintic,  and  Lucin  districts,  the  last  being  partly  in  Box 
Elder  co.  and  partly  in  Nevada.  Min.  Ren.  of  Utahy  8. 

**  For  farther  mention  of  bismuth  deposits,  sec  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Apr.  27, 1872, 

••  For  description,  see  Nites^  Register,  Ixxv. 
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saries  of  life.  The  first  systematic  eflforts  at  prospect- 
ing, made  by  permission  of  General  Connor,  when  in 
command  at  Camp  Douglas,  were  ridiculed  in  the 
tabernacle;^  and  later,  when  mining  projects  were 
brought  forward  by  gentiles,  they  were  steadily  dis- 
countenanced. In  1863  Captain  A.  Heitz  and  a 
party  from  Camp  Douglas  discovered  argentiferous 
galena  and  conper  in  Bingham  caiion,  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  near  the  Jordan,  and 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  A  mine 
was  located  in  September  of  that  year  by  a  man 
named  Ogilbie,  and  in  December  following,  a  mining 
district  was  established,  named  the  West  Mountain, 
and  including  the  portion  of  the  range  between  Black 
Rock,  at  the  southern  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  fortieth  parallel.  In  1871  this  district  contained 
thirty-five  mines.^ 

The  first  shipment  of  ore  from  Utah  was  a  car-load 
of  copper  ore  from  Bingham  canon,  hauled  to  Uintah 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  forwarded  by  the  Walker 
Brothers  to  Baltimore  in  June  1868.  In  1864  free 
gold  was  discovered  in  this  district  by  a  party  of 
Californians  returning  from  Montana  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Between  1865  and  1872 
the  production  of  gold  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000, 
and  up  to  1882  the  total  product  was  500,000  tons  of 
ore  and  100,000  of  bullion,  from  which  was  extracted 
$1,500,000  in  gold,  $8,800,000  in  silver,  and  $5,000- 
000  in  lead.  The  surface  was  a  broken  quartzite  for- 
mation, the  mineral  belt  broad  and  containing  many 
fissure  veins  believed  to  be  permanent,  the  ore  being 
partly  galena,  largely  silicious,  and  decomposed  on  or 
near  the  surface. ** 

^ HarrisorCa  Crit.  NoUa  on  UtcJiy  MS.,  48.  In  1857,  and  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  date,  it  was  known  that  there  were  silver  mines  near  Q.  S.  Lake.  See 
Surgeon-Oen,  Circ.  8,  1875,  338-9;  Sac.  Union,  Nov.  30,  1858. 

^  A  list  of  them  with  particulars  will  be  found  in  Murphy^s  Min,  Res.  qf 
Utaht  facing  p.  14. 

••For  furtner  information  as  to  this  district,  see  /(/.,  2;  HoUwt€r*8  Res, 
and  AUract.  of  Utah,  28-30;  8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  July  13,  Aug.  3,  13,  1879, 
Jan.  3,  1880;  8,  L,  C,  Herald,  July  18,  1879;  Mining  and  8c%enlific  Pr€M$^ 
July  17,  1875. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  Oquirrh  Kange,  on  the 
margin  of  Rush  Lake,  in  Tooele  county,  the  Rush 
Valley  district  was  organized  in  1863,  being  segre- 
gated from  the  West  Mountain  district,  and  two  years 
later  about  400  claims  had  been  taken  up,  40  of  them 
being  in  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Ophir  dis- 
trict, though  both  were  more  commonly  termed  the 
Stockton  mines,  from  the  town  built  near  their  loca- 
tion.** The  ores  were  sulphurets  and  carbonates  of 
argentiferous  lead,  with  occasionally  a  trace  of  gold, 
selected  specimens  assaying  over  $1,200  per  ton,  and 
the  average  being  $50  to  $60.  In  the  Ophir  district 
rich  chloride  ores,  assaying  in  spots  $500  to  $5,000, 
were  afterward  discovered.^ 

The  first  discovery  of  silver-bearing  rock  in  the 
Wasatch  Range  was  made  by  Greneral  Connor  in  per- 
son, at  the  head  of  Little  Cottonwood  caiion.  The 
first  ore  encountered  was  galena,  and  afterward  car- 
bonate of  lead,  both  being  found  in  chimneys.  The 
first  shipment  was  made  by  the  Walker  Brothers  in 
July  1868;  but  it  was  not  until  the  completion  of  the 
Utah  Central  to  Salt  Lake  City,  early  in  1870,  that 
the  mines  were  systematically  opened.  Among  them 
were  the  Emma,  of  evil  fame,  and  the  Flagstaff,  the 
latter  producing  up  to  the  close  of  1882  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  $30  to  the  ton.®  The 
former  was  located  in  1869,  the  vein  for  the  first  100 
feet  being  only  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide,  but  in- 
creasing with  depth  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  yielding 
from  $135  to  $250  per  ton  in  silver,  the  output  for  the 
eighteen  months  ending  with  the  close  of  1872  being 
over  $2,000,000.**     The  unsavory  transactions  con- 

"  For  list  and  plazi,  vdth  developments,  etc,  in  1872,  tee  Mtirph^*§  Mm, 
RfB,  of  Utaht  facing  p.  20. 

'^  For  further  mention  of  the  Rush  Valley  and  Ophir  district,  see  Jd,  20-1, 
29-31;  HollisUr'e  Res,  and  AUracL  of  Utah,  31;  UUmH  OaxeUeer,  1884, 89-91. 
In  1882  the  town  of  Stockton  was  destroved  by  fire.  8.  F.  Call,  Sept.  5, 1882. 

^  In  1872  the  production  was  about  80  tons  a  day.  PanFa  Utah  tncid,^  MS. 

^  The  first  year  it  paid  in  dividends  |1 ,000,000.  Qodbe'a  StattmaU,  MS., 
4>5.  The  WsJker  Bros  purchased  a  fourth-interest  for  $30,000,  and  fur- 
nished money  and  supplies  for  opening  it.  ^Valier^a  Mardkautg  and  Mimera  of 
Utah,  MS.,  4. 
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nected  with  it  after  its  sale  to  a  party  of  English  capi- 
talists, for  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  have  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  mining  swindles,  except  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  Comstock  lode.**  The  Big  Cot- 
tonwood district  lay  immediately  to  the  north  of  its 
namesake,  both  being  near  Alta,  in  Salt  Lake  county, 
and  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  In 
1871  none  of  the  mines  promised  well,  but  a  year 
later  several  were  yielding  largely,  and  some  hundreds 
of  claims  were  located.^ 

In  the  American  Fork  district,  south  of  Little 
Cottonwood,  many  locations  were  taken  up  in  1870 
and  1871,  some  of  considerable  value — one  mine, 
named  the  Pittsburg,  being  afterward  sold  for  $20,000, 
and  one  called  the  Miller  for  $190,000.  The  most 
prominent  mine  in  1882  was  the  Silver  Bell,  in  which 
a  strong  vein  of  milling  ore  was  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet.  In  geologic  features  this  district 
resembled  the  Cottonwoods,  and  was  on  the  same  min- 
eral belt.^  In  connection  with  it  may  be  mentioned 
the  Silver  Lake  district,  on  Deer  Creek,  containing 
several  promising  locations,  and  now  merged  in  the 
American  Fork  district. 

On  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  Oquirrh 
Range,  and  on  its  western  face,  was  the  Tintic  district, 
overlooking  the  Tintic  Valley,  where  the  first  mine, 
named  the  Sunbeam,  was  located  in  1869,  the  district 
being  organized  a  few  months  later.     On  the  Sun- 

^  See  farther,  for  history  and  description  of  Emma  mine,  Beadle^a  Western 
Wilda,  120;  8,  F.  Call,  March  11.  1876;  8.  L.  C.  THbune,  Jan.  11,  1872. 
March  25.  April  8,  1876;  of  swindle,  /(/.,  Nov.  30,  1875;  of  hiwsuit,  CooAt 
Bev.,  1872,  voL  iL,  no.  5,  192,  no.  6,  230-1;  S,  F.  Bull.,  Jan.  7,  1875;  8.  F. 
Post,  June  8,  1872. 

^  For  further  mention  of  the  Ck>ttonwood  mines,  see  Oodbe^a  Statement, 
MS.,  4-5;  PauVs  UtaJi  Incid.,  MS.;  8,  L.  C,  Tribune,  Jan.  1, 1881;  Tribune, 
Jan.  3,  1880;  8.  L,  Herald,  Jan,  3,  1880;  8,  F,  Alta,  Feb.  9,  26,  1873;  Hay- 
den's  Oeol,  Surv.  Rept,  1872,  106-8. 

•'For  further  details,  see  Murphy'' s  Min.  Res.  of  Utah,  32-4.  In  this 
work  are  descriptions  of  all  the  mining  districts  of  Utah  up  to  1872,  and  of 
the  leading  districts  to  1882,  in  HoUUtter's  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  1882, 
^3rA\.  In  the  former  are  also  the  names  of  the  productive  mines  in  each 
district,  with  no.  of  feet,  assays,  etc.  In  Utah  Qazelteer,  1884,  73-104,  there 
ii  also  a  description  of  the  various  districti. 
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and  was  discovered  by  accident/^  In  1882  it  had 
been  opened  to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  the  ore  being  a 
decomposed  argentiferous  galena,  some  50  feet  in 
thickness,  from  which  at  the  close  of  that  year  about 
$6,000,000  worth  of  silver  and  lead  had  been  ex- 
tracted,^* and  $1,500,000  paid  in  dividends.  The 
Frisco  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  in  the  same 
district,  owned  the  Carbonate  mine  at  the  town  of 
Frisco,  the  Cave,  Bigelow,  and  other  locations  in  Gran- 
ite Range,  and  a  large  tract  of  auriferous  ground  in 
Osceola  county,  Nevada.  The  vein  of  the  Carbonate 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  one  part  of  rich  argen- 
tiferous galena  to  three  or  four  of  trachyte,  and  it  was 
of  course  necessary  to  concentrate  the  ores.  The 
Cave  mine,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Horn 
Silver,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  limestone  caves, 
containing  limonite  ore  near  the  surface  and  argentif- 
erous galena  at  greater  depth,  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  bullion,  and  in  1884  was  capable  of  yielding 
100  tons  a  day,  but  was  not  worked  to  its*  full  capacity 
pending  the  construction  of  a  branch  railroad.'^  The 
mine  in  Osceola  county  covered  an  area  of  700  acres, 
and  was  believed  to  contain  very  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
but  lay  idle  for  lack  of  water,  the  nearest  supply  be- 
ing 17  miles  distant.  During  the  year  1885  it  was 
expected  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  work- 
ing the  ground  by  the  hydraulic  process.^* 

The  Harrisburg  or  Silver  Reef  district  was  in  Wash- 

^^The  discovery  of  thifl  mine  ia  mentioned  in  the  Silver  Betf  Miner,  Jaly 
80,  1879. 

^' J.  £.  Dooly,  express  agent  at  S.  L.  City,  gives  as  the  product  for  1881, 
1,259,903  oz.  of  silver  and  16,343,995  lbs  of  lead,  valued  at  11,807,092.20. 
After  losing  his  property,  W.  S.  Gkxlbe  obtained  a  contract  for  smelting  ore 
from  this  mine,  reducing  in  all  some  20,000  tons.  Oodbe's  StoUemeni,  M8.,  7. 

^*  The  Cave  mine  originally  belonged  to  Mr  Godbe,  who  in  1885  was  still 
lai^gely  interested  in  it.  Id, ,  7,  9.  In  1884  there  were  300  men  employed  by  the 
Frisco  company.  Rock  was  shipped  to  the  reduction-works  near  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  most  of  the  bullion  to  Chicago.  HilVa  Mines  and  Mg  in  Utah,  MS. 
In  1881  the  company's  mines  at  Frisco  produced  221,846  oz.  of  silver  and 
2,023,213  lbs  of  lead,  worth  $330,329.38.  For  further  particulars,  see  ii,  L. 
WIdy  Tnbune,  Jan.  3,  1880. 

'*  The  owners  of  this  mine  were  W.  S.  Gkxlbe  and  three  others,  the  former 
being  confident  that  the  deposit  was  worth  several  millions  of  dollars.  Oodbe^a 
SiaiemerU,  MS.,  10-11. 
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ington  county,  south  of  Milford,  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Colorado.  The  town  of  Silver  Reef  in  this  dis- 
trict was  80  named  from  a  silver-bearing  sandstone 
reef  100  miles  in  length,  and  yielding  in  ^aces  $30  to 
the  ton.  The  Leeds  Silver  Mining  Company,  a  San 
Francisco  organization,  was  the  pioneer  location  of 
this  district,  and  from  its  ground  about  $800,000  have 
been  extracted.  From  the  Christy  Mill  and  Mining 
Company's  locations,  16  in  number,  about  50,000  tons 
were  taken  out  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  end- 
ing wuth  the  close  of  1882,  the  yield  of  bullion  being 
over  $1,275,000.  At  that  date  the  Stormont  Silver 
Mining  Company  and  the  Barbee  and  Walker  Mill  and 
Mining  Company,  both  New  York  organizations,  had 

E reduced  each  a  round  million,  the  former  having  dis- 
ursed  $145,000  in  dividends.  The  silver-bearing  part 
of  the  reef  was  at  least  15  miles  in  length,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  locations  as  yet  unworked,  which,  if 
consolidated  and  provided  with  mills,  could  probably  be 
developed  into  dividend-paying  properties.^* 

T>  Silver  Reef  City  was  incorporated  in  1878.  UUih  LawB^  1878, 2S-6.  For 
further  mention  of  Silver  Reef  mines,  see  8.  L,  G,  Trihuntt  £^u^h  30,  1879; 
WJdy  Tribune,  Jan.  3, 1880;  Rvby  HiU  Mg  News,  Sept.  19, 1881 ;  8.  F.  Ckr<mi- 
de,  Nov.  14, 1880.  In  the  Lucin  district,  on  the  dividing  line  between  Utah 
and  Nevada,  there  were  several  good  locations.  Among  other  gold  and  silver 
mining  districts  in  Utah  may  be  mentioned  the  Lincoln,  where  was  discovered 
the  first  silver  mine  in  Utah,  named  the  Rollins,  and  containing  a  heavy  de- 
posit of  argentiferous  galena.  The  Star  District,  a  few  miles  west  of  Mifiord, 
formerly  produced  considerable  bullion,  but  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  de- 
posits, distance  from  railroads,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  lead  caused  smelting 
operations  to  be  suspended,  though  in  1883  development  was  still  progressing 
with  good  results.  The  Rocky  and  Beaver  Lake  districts,  north  of  the  Star, 
abounded  in  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  O.  K.  and  Old  EUckorr 
being  the  prominent  mines  in  1882.  In  the  Timmons  or  Nebo  district  in  Juab 
county  there  were  large  bodies  of  low-grade  ^ena  ore.  ^  At  the  Pino  Grove 
district,  30  or  40  miles  west  of  Frisco,  the  Came  Lucille  mine  had  been  opened 
at  that  date  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  showed  strong  veins  of  high-gracM  ore. 
In  the  Ohio  and  Mount  Baldy  districts,  at  Marysvtde,  in  Piute  county,  the 
leading  mine  was  the  Deer  Tiuil,  at  which  there  were  100,000  tons  of  ore  in 
sight  in  1882,  averaging  about  an  ounce  of  gold  and  15o2.  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
There  were  several  other  good  mines  and  prospects,  but  capital  was  needed 
for  their  development,  ^r  further  mention  of  this  district,  see  8Uver  Betf 
Jtfiner,  May  14, 1879;  for  account  of  Clifton  mining  district,  S*  L.  C,  TrUmmtj 
Aug.  15,  1874;  of  Camp  Floyd  district,  Utah  (kBteUeer,  1884,  80-1;  of 
Walker  River  placer  mines  in  1857-9,  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  1,  29,  Sepik  7,  1857; 
Apr.  26,  29,  May  24,  26,  Dec.  11,  17,  1858;  July  23, 1859;  of  Baby  mines,  ^. 
F,  Alto,  Apr.  4,  1873;  for  gold  discoveries  on  Bear  River,  8.  F.  AiUeCNi,  Apr. 
30«  1864;  on  New  River,  Sac  Union,  Apr.  5,  1858;  on  tilt  SwMtwmtaf^ 
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For  1869  the  product  of  all  the  Utah  mines  in  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  did  not  exceed  $200,000.  In  1871  it 
had  risen  to  $3,000,000,  and  in  1875  to  $7,000,000. 
For  1883  it  was  $7,017,682.  Between  1870  and  1883 
there  were  produced  $2,150,000  in  gold,  $45,790,272 
in  silver,  258,000  tons  of  lead,  worth  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  $23,220,000,  and  1,000  tons  of  copper  which 
sold  in  New  York  for  about  $300,000.  The  total  out- 
put for  this  period  was  $71,502,772,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $5,500,000  a  year.^*  At  the  close  of  1883 
there  were  at  least  95  districts  in  Utah  where  mining 
of  various  descriptions  was  in  progress,  all  of  them 
contributing  more  or  less  to  the  total  yield,  though 
the  great  volume  of  production  was  confined  to  a  few. 
The  entire  annual  expense  of  these  districts  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  while  the  output 
is  far  below  that  figure.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  this  industry  has  proved  unprofitable,  for  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  other  states  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
the  difference  between  output  and  outlay  may  be 
fairly  considered  as   so   much   money  expended   on 

Deaertt  Ifews,  Sept.  11, 1867;  for  description  of  Willard  mines,  S.  L,  C.  Trib- 
une,  Aug,  8, 1880;  of  silver  mines  near  Pahraganat  Valley,  (I.  S.  Jnd.  Aff.  Rept, 
1865,  156-7.  For  historical  sketches  of  mining  in  Utah,  see  TuUidge'a 
Mag.,  i,  17^90;  Stenhouse'a  Rocky  MounUtm  Saints^  713-34;  for  lists  and  re- 
ports of  various  districts  between  1870  and  1880,  with  operations,  prospects, 
etc,  Wheder^a  Surveys,  Progress  Rept,  1872,  13-26,  61;  Sec,  Int,  Repi, 
42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  pt  i.  166-7;  Fabian^s  Utah,  4-5,  7-8;  Raymond's  Stat, 
qf  Mints,  1873,  242-64;  Coast  Rev.  1872-9,  passim;  Utah  Direct,  and  Oaz., 
1879-80,  passim;  Raymond's  ann.  repts,  in  House  Ex.  Doc.,  42d  Cong.  Ist 
Seas.,  no.  10,  218-23;  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  141,  21^-23;  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess., 
141,  255-83;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  177,  328-57;  44th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  159,  269- 
81;  Professor  Newberry's  reports,  in  S.  L.  C,  Tribune,  Aug.  21, 26, 1879;  Aug. 
28,  1880;  Delegate  Cannon's  statement,  in  House  Misc.  Doc.,  45th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  54,  97-100;  Wheeler's  Geog.  Surveys  Rept,  1878,  90-1;  Godman's  Roftnd 
Trip,  185-93,  203-6,  222-3,  250-1.  For  Utah  mines  placed  on  the  London 
market,  see  London  Times,  July  24,  1871;  for  legislation  concerning  mines, 
see  Utah  Laws,  1878,  8,  42. 

'•Professor  J.  E.  Clayton,  in  Utah  GazeUeer,  1884,  56.  In  Gov.  Mess., 
for  1882,  8,  the  average  output  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  between  1870  and 
1882  is  given  at  $6,500,000.  This  is  probably  too  high,  as  between  1870  and 
1874  inclusive  it  was  less  than  $3,000,000  and  in  no  year  did  the  product 
mach  exceed  $7,000,000.  For  other  estimates  duriu^  portions  of  this  period, 
see  Balch*s  The  Mines,  Miners,  and  Mining  Int.  of  the  U.  S,  in  1882,  passim ; 
Hoyden's  Gt  West,  317-18;  Nexo  Mex.  Mg  World,  Dec.  1, 1882. 83,  Nov.  1, 1884, 
136;  8.  F.BuOeiin,  Jan.  3,  1882;  Utah  Direct,  and  Gaz,,  1879-80,  36. 
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smelting  and  reducing  works  were  of  modern  pattern, 
and  with  modem  improvements,  their  capacity  vary- 
ing from  20  to  250  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  largest 
in  operation  at  this  date  were  the  Germania  lead- 
works,  where  most  of  the  base  bullion  was  refined, 
and  the  Francklyn  smelting-works.  The  former  were 
at  South  Cottonwood,  seven  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  and  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  railroads.  Their  refining  capacity 
was  forty  tons  a  day,  and  they  contained  all  the  ap- 
paratus needed  for  converting  galena  ores  into  T>or6 
bars,  litharge,  and  marketable  lead.^  The  refining 
capacity  of  the  Francklyn  works,  a  mile  distant,  was 
55  tons  a  day,  or  about  250  tons  of  crude  ore.®^ 

The  average  cost  of  mining  and  hauling  in  Utah, 
including  dead- work,  up  to  1884,  was  probably  not  less 
than  $10  per  ton;  and  of  milling  silver  ore  at  least  as 
much,  though  there  were  districts  where  it  did  not 
exceed  $4  per  ton.®^  When  purchased  at  the  smelting- 
works,  the  silver  and  lead  in  the  base  bullion  were  es- 
timated at  New  York  prices.  Five  per  cent  on  silver 
and  ten  per  cent  on  lead  were  deducted  for  loss  in 
smelting;  $10  to  $12  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  smelting, 
$16  to  $18  for  refining,  and  about  $25  per  ton  for 
freight  to  New  York.     When  it  is  remembered  that 

first  one  in  Utah,  was  built  by  Walker  Bros,  at  the  Ophir  mining  district. 
When  that  district  was  consiaered  a  failure  the  mill  was  removed  to  the 
Alice  mine  in  Montana,  five  stamps  being  added,  and  a  60-stamp  mill  erected 
by  its  side.  Walker'n  MerchanU  and  Miners  of  Utah,  MS.,  5.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  close  of  1883  there  were  three  mills  in  this  district,  named  the  Pioneer, 
Enterprise,  and  Fairview.  At  this  date  the  Ontario  mill,  at  Park  City,  Uintah 
district,  had  40  stamps,  and  the  Marsac  mill  at  the  same  city,  30  stamps. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  McHenry  mill  at  Parley  Park,  the 
Stewart  milb  in  the  West  Mountain  district,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Tintic 
Mining  and  Milling  Ck>.,  the  last  with  10  stamps. 

"^  Including  common,  refined,  white,  sheet,  pipe,  shot,  and  test  lead. 
Hollisttr's  Ren.  and  Attract,  of  lltah,  43.  For  further  mention  of  the  Ger- 
mania works,  aee  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Dec.  14,  1872,  Jan.  4,  1873. 

•*For  description  of  other  smelting  and  refining  works,  see  WfaJi  Oazetteer, 
1884,  70-1.  The  first  smelting  furnace  was  erecteil  by  Gen.  Connor  at  Stock- 
ton in  1864.  Murphy's  Min.  Ren.  of  Utah,  2.  Among  the  sampling- works 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  J.  C.  Conklin  at  S.  L.  City,  and  Scott  &  Anderson 
at  Sandy,  the  former  with  a  capacity  of  200  and  the  latter  of  500  tons  a  day. 

''As  in  the  Silver  Beef  district 
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In  1860  the  principal  route  from  the  Missouri  to 
Utah  was  still  the  old  emigrant-road  which  had  been 
mainly  used  during  the  Utah  and  California  migra- 
tions, and  which  was  traversed  by  the  army  of  Utah 
in  1857.  Between  Utah  and  California  there  were 
three  principal  lines  of  travel — ^the  northern,  the  cen- 
tral, and  the  southern.  The  first  skirted  the  upper 
edge  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  thence  after  crossing 
an  intervening  stretch  of  desert  followed  the  valleys 
of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  rivers,  being,  in  fact, 
almost  identical  with  the  Fremont  route  of  1845. 
Notwithstanding  its  length,  it  was  still  preferred  by 
travellers,  as  pasture  and  water  were  fairly  plentiful, 
and  only  two  small  tracts  of  desert  land  were  met 
with.^  The  central,  better  known  to  the  settlers  of 
Utah  by  the  name  of  Egan's  and  to  the  California- 
bound  emigrants  as  the  Simpson  route,  though  the 
two  were  by  no  means  coincident,  varied  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  fortieth  parallel  until   reaching  the 

^  For  descriptions  of  this  route,  see  Hom*8  OverL  Ouide;  KeUy*s  Excwn, 

to  CoLt  Jiemy*s  Jour,  to  O,  S.  L.  City,  passim. 
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Hastings  pass  in  the  Humboldt  Mountains,  where 
it  branched  oflf  in  a  south-westerly  direction  toward 
Carson  lake  and  river,  and  from  Carson  City  south 
to  Genoa.^  The  southern  route  was  by  way  of  the 
Sevier,  Santa  Clara,  and  Vlrgen  rivers,  striking  the 
Fremont  trail  near  Las  Vegas,  thence  partly  across 
desert  tracts  to  the  junction  of  Indian  River  and  the 
Colorado,  and  from  that  point  to  San  Bernardino.* 
On  neither  of  the  last  two  were  grass  and  water 
abundant,  but  the  southern  route  had  the  advantage 
of  being  rarely  blocked  with  snow,  except  for  the  por- 
tion of  it  that  lay  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Kio 
Vlrgen. 

At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  common  roadway  in  Utah,*  and  1,143  miles 

*In  1859  J.  H.  Simpeon  of  the  topographical  engineen  received  instmc- 
tioDB  from  Gen.  Johnson  to  explore  the  great  basin,  with  a  view  to  find  a 
direct  wagon  route  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Genoa,  in  Carson  Valley.  An  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  his  Rept  Explor,  Ot  BaMn,  For 
about  300  miles  his  route  was  identical  with  Egan's,  except  for  a  few  unim- 
portant deviations;  but  soon  after  reaching  Kuby  Valley  it  tended  more 
toward  the  south.  Eean*s  line  was  preferred,  however,  as  on  the  one  taken 
by  Simpson  grass  and  water  were  scarce.  Howard  E^pan,  a  major  in  the 
Nauvoo  legion,  and  a  well-known  guide  and  mountaineer,  was  for  some  years 
engaged  in  driving  stock  to  Cal.  in  the  service  of  Livinsston  &  Kinkead,  and 
afterward  became  a  mail  agent.  BurtorCs  City  of  the  ScutUs,  550.  See,  for  an 
account  of  the  explorations  of  E.  F.  Beales  between  Fort  Defiance  and  the 
Colorado,  and  F.  W.  Lander  between  Green  and  Bear  rivers  in  1837,  War- 
ren's mem.  in  Pac,  R.  R.  Rept,  xi.  91;  for  remarks  on  the  advantages  of 
different  routes,  Wheeler*a  Surveys,  Progress  Rept,  1872,  33-6;  for  J.  W. 
Powells  exploring  and  surveying  expeditions,  AppUtoiCs  Jow.,  xi.;  Smith* 
sonian  Rept,  1877*  67-82;  for  further  matters  relatmg  to  ffovemment  roads, 
House  Ex.  Doc.,  34th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  i.,  pt  2,  504-7;  35Ui  Cong.  2d  Sees., 
ii.,  pt  2,  12,  149-51,  202-6,  pt.  3,  1300-3;  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Mess  and 
Doc,  pt  2,  13-15,  131-2,  194-5,  200-4,  221-30;  Houm  Rept,  34th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  i.  185;  Sen.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  nos.  39,  40.  Appropriations 
were  made  at  various  dates  for  the  building  and  repair  of  bridges,  for  which 
see  Utah  Jour.  LegisL  and  Utdh  Laws,  passim.  In  1882  the  sum  of  $5,000 
was  appropriated  toward  building  a  bridge  across  the  Weber  at  Riverdale, 
and  $1,000  for  a  bridge  across  the  Provo  at  Provo  City.  For  descriptioa  of 
Prove  cafion  bridge  in  18r)d,  see  Deserei  News,  OcL  13,  1858;  for  oonditioa  of 
brides  aud  roads  in  1859,  Id.,  July  6,  1^59. 

'Portions  of  this  route  were  traversed  by  Chandlen  and  Remy,  by  whom 
it  is  described  in  their  respective  works. 

*  For  reports  of  commissioners,  appropriations,  work  done,  oondition,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  local  roads,  see  Utah  Acts,  1855-6,  44-6;  Utah  Jotir, 
LegUI.,  1859-60,  96-8;  1860-1,  58-9,  113-14,  149,  165,  168;  1861-2,  50,  7Q, 
73,  104,  116-17,  121,  132,  144;  1862-3,  29-30,  45,  61,  63;  1863-4,  54^,  85. 
108,  131-2:  1864-5,  53-6,  73,  140-1;  1865-6.  20-3,  29,  63,  70-1,  102,  122, 
156-7;  1866-7,  20,  23-5,  28-9,  61-3.  66;  1868,  21-2,  25,  44-^  75-6,  92, 
116-lQ,  129;  1869,  20-1,  23-4,  55-6,  71-2,  79-8^  82-3,  88,  0^-4^  102»  113^ 
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of  railroad,'  of  which  297  belonged  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  150  to  the  Central  Pacific,  386  to  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  280  to  the  Utah  Central,  and  30  to 
the  Sanpete  Valley. 

In  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  a  memorial  was  addressed 
to  congress  by  the  territorial  legislature,  urging  the 
construction  of  an  overland  railroad.  In  1860  a  sec- 
ond memorial  was  presented,  to  the  same  purport,*  and 
though  neither  of  them  was  regarded,  none  rejoiced 
more  heartily  over  the  advent  of  the  railroad  than 
did  the  settlers  of  Utah.  They  felt  now  strong 
enough  to  have  let  in  on  them  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization  without  being  swept  away  by  it.  Brig- 
ham  had  long  foreseen  that  the  railroad  would  bring 
with  it  a  new  and  manifest  destiny  to  his  people. 
Being  himself  a  man  of  destiny,  he  quickly  adapted 
himself  to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  and  de- 
clared that  he  believed  in  it.  As  all  Utah  believed 
in  Brigham,  it  followed  that  his  people  would  do 
their  utmost  to  help  it  to  completion.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  too  poor  to  subscribe  money,  but  what- 
ever of  aid  or  material  their  land  and  labor  could  sup- 
ply was  cheerfuUy  furnished. 

In  May  1868  a  contract  was  made  between  Brig- 

172;  1870, 63-4,  79,  84-S,  108,  118;  1876,  2^-30;  Utah  Law,  1878,  67;  1882, 
102-4;  Deserei  News,  Nov.  23,  1859,  JazL  22,  1862;  JRae*s  Westward  by  Bad, 
99. 

*In  1860  there  was  a  weekly  stage  to  S.  L.  City,  condncted  by  Russell  & 
Waddell,  who  darins  the  same  year  started  a  ponv  express.  In  1861  they 
were  bought  out  by  Ben  Holliday,  and  in  that  or  the  following^  year  a  daily 
line  was  established  to  S.  L.  City.  In  1866  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  purchased 
Holliday's  interest,  believing  that  the  railroad  would  not  be  completed  for 
six  or  seven  years.  They  lost  by  the  transaction,  amone  their  purchases  be- 
ing $70,000  worth  of  new  coaches  which  they  never  used,  and  i^terward  sold 
to  Gilmer  &  Salisbury  for  one  fourth  of  the  cost.  John  T.  Qilroer  commenced 
staging  in  1859  under  Russell  &  Waddell.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  division 
asent  at  Bitter  Creek  by  Ben  Holliday.  About  1876  he  besan  mining  in  the 
ifiack  Hills,  Utah,  and  afterward  in  Nev.,  Id.,  Ariz.,  and  Cal.  He  was  also 
oonmected  with  the  Stewart  mine  in  Bingham  caflon,  and  others.  In  1884 
he  was  conducting  a  staging  business  in  Utah,  Id.,  Ariz.,  and  Cal.  OUmrr^s 
Mails  and  Sta{fiug  in  Utah^  MS.  Descriptions  of  stage-coach  travel  in  Utah 
in  the  years  before  the  opening  of  the  railroad  will  be  found  in  almost  every 
book  that  treats  of  Mormonism  up  to  that  time.  Among  others,  see  Burton's 
(My  of  the  Saints;  Bemy's  Jour,  to  O.  S.  L,  City;  ChamUer^s  Visit  to  S.  Lake; 
BinoM  Across  the  Continent;  DUke's  Greater  Britain;  Oredey*s  Overt.  Jour, 

*See  Utah  Acts,  1858-9,  37-8;  House  Misc.  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  34. 
Hanr.  Utah.    48 
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ham  and  a  superintendent  of  construction  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  for  grading  and  other  work  on  the 
road  between  the  head  of  Echo  caAon  and  the  termi- 
nus of  the  line,  yet  to  be  located.  At  Weber  cailon, 
through  which  point  it  entered  the  vallev,  there  was 
much  tunnelling,  blasting,  and  mason-worK  to  be  done, 
including  the  heavy  stone-work  of  the  bridge  abut- 
ments. The  contract  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000, 
gave  employment  to  500  or  600  men,  and,  according 
to  its  terms,^  eighty  per  cent  of  the  payments  were 
to  be  made  monthly  as  the  work  progressed,  and  the 
remainder  when  it  was  completed  and  accepted.  As 
soon  as  the  contract  was  closed,  the  superintendent 
urged  that  the  work  be  commenced  immediately, 
promising  that  if  men  and  teams  were  collected  he 
would  have  the  line  surveyed  and  made  ready  for 
them  within  a  few  days.  On  this  understanding, 
workmen  were  concentrated  at  various  points  on  the 
line,  but  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  line  was  not  sur- 
veyed. Many  of  the  sub-contractors  were  thus  com- 
f)elled  to  wait  until  the  cost  of  their  operations  was 
argely  increased  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
to  incur  debt  from  bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers, 
who  supplied  them  with  funds,  goods,  grain,  and  ma- 
terial, thinking  that  the  money  due  from  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Union  Pacific  would  be  promptly  paid; 
but  the  payments  were  not  made  as  specified. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  contracts 
were  faithfully  executed,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  railroad  men  that  nowhere  on  the  line  could  the 
grading  compare  in  completeness  and  finish  with  the 
work  done  by  the  people  of  Utah.  Before  the  last 
tie  was  laid,^  all  the  contracts  with  the  Union  and 

^  Partioulars  will  be  found  in  the  Deaerei  News,  May  27f  1868.  See  also 
8.  F.  CaU,  May22,  1868;  8,  F,  Times,  May  22,  1868.  At  this  date  it  waa  yet 
uncertain  where  the  junction  between  the  U.  P.  and  C.  P.  R.  R.  would  be 
located.  For  act  to  fix  the  point  of  junction,  tee  House  Ex,  Doe.,  46th  Gong: 
3d  Seas.,  973. 

^  For  celebration  at  S.  L.  City  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  aee  Dewerfi 
News,  May  1^  1866.  On  March  8th  a  railroad  celebration  was  held  at  Osdeo, 
an  account  of  which  ia  giTon  in  M,  March  8,  1869;  TMdge'M  Mag.,  I  476-7. 
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Central  Pacific,  including  forty  miles  of  road  between 
Ogden  and  the  promontory,  had  been  completed 
and  accepted;  but  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  saints  that  the  former  company  was 
indebted  to  them  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  and  the 
two  companies  about  $1,250,000.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  John  Taylor,  Joseph  A.  Young,  and  John 
Sharp*  went  eastward,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 

In  1868  Gen.  Connor  built  and  launched  a  small  steamer,  named  the  KeUe 
Connor^  for  carrying  railroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles  from  tlie  southern  to 
the  northern  shore  of  the  G.  S.  Lake.  Bes,  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  63.  The 
ties  were  for  the  Union  Pacific.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  steamer 
that  navigated  the  lake,  though  in  the  S.  F,  Bulletin,  July  29,  1856,  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  one  at  that  date.  In  1869  an  excursion  steamer  was 
built,  and  in  1870  a  boat  costing  $45,000,  first  named  the  CUy  of  Corinne  and 
then  the  General  Oarjield.  In  1879  the  latter  was  still  used  mainly  for  ex- 
cursions, as  there  was  little  freight  to  be  had.  At  this  date  there  was  a  con- 
siderable yachting  fleet  on  the  lake,  the  first,  and  for  some  years  the  only 
gacht,  being  built  by  the  Walker  Bros.  For  description  of  excursions  on  G. 
.  liako  in  1879,  see  Marshall's  Through  Amer.,  191;  for  navigation  on  the 
Colorado  in  1865,  Austin  Ruse  River  RereilU,  June  27,  1865;  in  1873,  Prm- 
coU  Miner,  Jan.  18,  1873. 

'  Bishop  Sharp,  known  in  Utah  also  as  the  railroad  bishop,  was  bom  in 
1820  at  the  Devon  iron- works,  Scotland,  and  when  eight  years  of  age  went  to 
work  in  a  coal-pit.  In  1847»  being  then  a  coal-miner  in  Clackmannanshire, 
he  was  converted  to  Mormonism,  and  the  following  year  sailed  for  New  Or- 
leans with  his  two  brothers,  who  had  also  joined  the  faith.  They  reached  S. 
L.  City  in  1850.  Here  Sharp  was  first  employed  in  quarrying  stone  for  the 
tabernacle  and  tithing-office,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  superintendent'of 
the  quarry.  In  1854  he  was  ordained  a  bishop,  and  ten  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  public  works.  When  the  contract  was 
made  with  the  Union  Pacific  by  Brigham,  as  above  mentioned,  Sharp  was 
one  of  the  principal  sub-contractors.  In  1871  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Utah  Central,  and  in  1873  president,  having  previously  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Utah  Southern.  While  employed  as  purchasing  agent  fsr 
the  latter  company  in  the  eastern  states,  he  became  associated  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Umon  racific,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  elected  a  member  of  the 
board.  Among  those  who  were  awarded  contracts  by  the  C'Cntral  Pacific  was 
Lorin  Farr,  who,  with  Benson  and  West  as  partners,  graded  200  miles  of  the 
road,  Aaron  F.  Farr  being  employed  as  superintendent.  Lorin  Farr  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  building  of  the  Utah  Central  and  Utah  Northern,  of  which 
more  later,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  bringing  the  Denver  and  Rie 
Grande  into  Ogden.  In  1868  he  built  the  Ogden  woollen-mills  in  conjunction 
with  Kandall  rugsley  and  Neil,  and  for  20  years  was  mayor  of  that  city. 
Aaron  F.  Farr  was  for  six  years  probate  judge  of  Weber  co.,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Utah  legislature. 

In  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  James 
Forbes,  their  agent  at  Ogden  between  1869  and  1884,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Union  PacSc,  A.  G.  Fell,  at  the  latter  date  superintendent  of  division  in 
the  same  cit^.  Forbes,  a  native  of  Conn.,  came  to  Cal.  when  16  years  of  age, 
and  after  heme  enga^d  in  mining  for  several  years,  was  appointed  agent  for 
the  C.  P.  R.  K.  at  £lko,  Nov.,  soon  after  the  line  was  opened,  removing 
thence  to  Utah  a  few  months  later.  Fell,  a  native  of  Ontario,  Can.,  and  in 
1867  employed  in  the  train-despatcher^s  office  at  Montreal,  also  removed  to 
Utah  in  1867. 

Joahna  R.  Nichols,  appointed  assist  super.  U.  P.  R.  R.  in  July  1869,  says 
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matter  to  an  issue,  and  so  vigorously  and  adroitly  did 
they  press  their  claim,  that,  in  the  absence  of  funds, 
rolling  stock  and  material  to  the  value  of  $600,000 
were  assigned  to  them  in  payment. 

On  the  1 7th  of  May,  one  week  after  the  completion 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad,  ground  was  oroken 
near  the  Weber  River  for  a  line  between  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  to  be  named  the  Utah  Central."^ 
The  road  was  built  and  equipped  mainly  with  the 
material  and  rolling  stock  transferred  from  the  Union 
Pacific;  for  even  at  this  date  there  was  little  money 
in  Utah,  mining  and  traffic  being  as  yet  undeveloped, 
and  the  entire  floating  currency  of  the  community  was 
probably  less  than  $5,000,000.  This,  the  pioneer  line 
of  Utah,  is  the  only  one  which  has  preserved  its 
original  identity,  and  that  it  has  done  so  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  main  connecting  link 
between  the  route  of  transcontinental  traffic  and  the 
principal  distributing  point  for  the  country. 

In  May  1871  ground  was  broken  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  Utah  Southern,^^  the  line  being  pushed  for- 
ward at  intervals  both  north  and  south  through  some 
of  the  richest  lands  in  Utah,  until,  in  June  1879,  its 
northern  terminus  was  at  Pro vo,"  and  its  southern 
limit  at  Juab,  105  miles  south  of  the  capital."     Later 

that  for  three  months  after  that  date  no  director  or  manager  dare  travel  on  the 
line  without  a  body-gaard.  NichoU*  Mining  MacK,  MS. 

^^For  act  granting  right  of  way,  see  House  Ex,  Doc.,  46th  Gon^;.  3d  Sess., 
xxvi.  974;  Cong.  Olobe,  187Q-1,  P.  329;  Zabriskie's  Land  Law»,  1877,  snppl.  19; 
Granted  lights  and  Priv.  Utah  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.,  in  which  last  are  the  articles 


of  association,  by-laws,  and  a  copy  of  the  mortgage  executed  by  the  company 
to  secure  its  first-mortgage  bonds.  Brigham  Younff  was  president,  W.  Jen- 
nings vice-president,  dIeui.  H.  Wells  treasurer,  and  JohnW.  Young  secretary; 


tl\c  llrst  three,  together  with  Feramorz  Little  and  Christ.  Layton,  forming 
the  board  of  directors.  The  original  capital  was  $1,500,000,  diyided  into 
15,000  shares  of  $100  each.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  directors  had  mach 
faith  in  the  undertaking,  for  none  of  them,  except  Brieham,  subscribed  for 
more  than  twenty  shares,  while  Layton  took  only  10,  and  Little  5  shares.  For 
celebration  when  ground  was  broken,  see  8.  F.  BuUetin,  May  19,  1869;  7W- 
liilge*s  Mag.,  i.  477;  for  ceremonies,  etc,  when  the  road  was  completed,  De»- 
tret  NewH,  Jan.  12,  1870;  8.  F.  Abend  Post,  Jan.  12,  1876;  8ciaU\fie  Prtm^ 


Jan.  15,  1870;  TuUidge*s  Life  qf  Young,  362-3. 

"/>€«;•€<  News,  May  3,  1871. 

^'  For  bill  granting  risht  of  way,  see  Cong.  Ohbe,  1874-6;  for  special  prir^ 
ilcges,  Provo  City  Revis^  Ordin.,  127-9. 

»For  further  items  as  to  the  Utah  Southern,  see  WtOiamt^  Pae,  l^mntt^ 
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during  this  year  the  Utah  Southern  Extension  was 
commenced  at  the  latter  point,  completed  during  the 
following  spring  as  far  as  Milford,"  and  a  few  weeks 
later  to  Frisco,  the  location  of  the  Horn  Silver  mine, 
its  distance  from  Juab  being  138  miles."  In  1881 
both  these  lines  were  incorporated  with  the  Utah 
Central.^* 

The  Utah  and  Northern  was  organized  in  1871, 
ground  being  broken  at  Brigham  City  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  the  road  completed  to  Logan  at  the 
close  of  January  1873,  and  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  by 
way  of  Ogden,  early  in  the  following  year/^  The 
means  for  building  this  line  were  raised  by  the  people 
of  northern  Utah  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  be- 
ing maintained  for  years,  first  at  a  loss  and  then  with 
meagre  returns,  it  was  sold  to  the  Union  Pacific  for 
an  insignificant  sum,  in  February  1877,^"*  extended 
through  Idaho  into  western  Montana,  and  in  1883  had 
become  one  of  its  most  profitable  branches. 

During  Emery's  administration  a  bill  passed  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  counties  of  Salt  Lake, 
Davis,  Summit,  and  Tooele  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose    of  constructing  a   road    from  Coalville    to 

131-2;  Deaeret  NewSy  Dec.  3,  1873,  Jan.  27, 1875,  Jan.  26, 1876;  8,  L.  C,  Her- 
ald, March  20,  1878:  8,  F.  AUa,  May  11,  1872;  8.  F.  Post,  Nov.  11,  1873; 
PrtscoU  Miner,  Jan.  26,  1877. 

^*  The  6  rat  train  ran  through  to  Milford  in  May.  8.  L.  WUy  Tribune^ 
May  22,  1880. 

"  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  108.  See  also  8.  L,  Herald,  Jan.  1, 1879;  8,  L.  C. 
Tribune^  3\x[y  %,  1879. 

^'In  the  Uontributor,  iv.  182,  is  a  report  of  freights  received  and  forwarded 
over  the  Utah  Central  for  eleven  and  a  half  months  in  1882. 

"  The  road  from  Ogden  to  Franklin  was  built  entirely  by  the  settlers.  Dod- 
dridge'8  U.  ds  N,  R.  R,,  MS.  For  act  granting  right  of  way  t^irough  public 
lands  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  in  1873,  boo  Zabrishie*ft  Land  Laws,  suppl., 
1877,  p.  57;  Hotute  Ex.  Doc,  4Gth  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  47,  pt  2,  976-7.  In  1772  an 
act  was  passed  granting  right  of  way  through  to  the  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana road,  which  was  to  connect  with  the  Utah  and  Northern.  /(/. ,  975. 

"During  1879  the  income  had  increased  to  about  §80,000  a  month.  Deserei 
News,  July  16,  1879.  For  farther  items  concerning  the  Utah  and  Northern, 
see  £d.,  Oct.  10,  1877;  S.  L.  C.  Herald,  Nov.  21,  1877;  Portland  Kv.  Tele- 
gram.  May  3,  July  24,  1879;  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  108-9;  Doddrllije's  U. 
i  N.  B.  B.,  MS.  W.  B.  Dodil ridge,  a  native  of  Circleville,  0.,  came  to 
Ogden  in  1867,  and  though  only  19  years  of  age,  readily  obtained  employ- 
ment on  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  In  1882  ho  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Idaho 
division. 
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Salt  Lake  Ciiy,  the  main  object  being  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  coal  at  cheaper  rates  than  was  charged  for 
fuel  taken  from  the  Wyoming  mines  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  governor;  but  in 
1880  an  eflfort  was  made  to  build  the  line  by  private 
enterprise,  among  the  subscribers  being  many  who 
could  ill  afford  such  a  venture.  Like  others  of  the 
Utah  lines,  it  was  thus  commenced  on  a  slender  capi- 
tal, but  through  the  aid  of  wealthv  stockholders  in 
the  Ontario  mine,  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Park 
City,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Coalville. 
Soon  afterward  a  parallel  branch,  named  the  Echo 
and  Park  City,  was  built  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  in 
1883  the  control  of  the  former,  which  was  known  as 
the  Utah  Eastern,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.** 
The  Salt  Lake  and  Western,  fifty-seven  miles  in 
length,  and  later  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  was 
built  in  1874-5  from  Lehi  junction,  a  mile  north  of 
Lehi  City,  to  the  Tintic  mmes.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  push  the  line  through  to  California,  tapping 
some  of  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Nevada;  but  this 
project  was  abandoned.  In  1883  it  was  used  mainly 
for  hauling  gold,  silver,  and  iron  ore.*'  The  Utah  and 
Nevada,  first  named  the  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Valley,  and 
Pioche  Railroad,  was  commenced  in  1872,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  build  the  line  through  the  mining  and 
agricultural  lands  of  the  Sevier  Valley  as  far  as  Pioche, 
in  south-eastern  Nevada.  After  some  twenty  miles 
had  been  completed,  work  was  abandoned  in  1873,  but 
resumed  later,  and  the  road  completed  as  far  as  Stock- 
ton, in  Tooele  county,  its  terminus  in  1883,  at  which 
date  it  was  also  under  control  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Pioche  mines,  and 
for  other  reasons,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  the 
original  project  being  executed.  The  Sanpete  Valley 
Kailroad,  built  in    1880,   between  Nephi,  in   Juab 

"5.  L.  C.  Trttmne,  Dec.  28.  1879. 

w  WiUiams'  Pac,  Tourist,  147;  8.  L,  C,  Tribme^  Dee.  19,  1874;  8.  F. 
Bulletin,  July  6,  1881;  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  p.  Ua 
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county,  and  Wales,  in  Sanpete  county,  its  length 
being  thirty  miles,  was  constructed  by  an  English 
company  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  market  for  the 
output  of  its  coal  mines.^ 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western,  the  Utah 
division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system  of 
railroads,  first  began  work  here  in  1881,  and  in  1883 
had  386  miles  of  road  in  operation,  running  through 
Emery,  Utah,  Salt  Lake,  Davis,  and  a  portion  of 
Weber  counties,  with  branch  lines  named  the  Little 
Cottonwood  and  Bingham  Canon,  the  former  running 
east  into  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and  the  latter  west 
into  the  Oquirrh  Range,  both  being  built  solely  to 
facilitate  mining  operations.*^  Ninety  miles  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  were  built  entirely 
by  local  enterprise,  including  fifty  miles  of  the  main 
line  extending  through  Spanish  Fork  cafion,  com- 
pleted  by  the  citizens  of  Springville,  and  first  known 
as  the  Utah  and  Pleasant  v  alley  Railroad." 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  com- 
pletion of  the  overland  railroad,  the  imports  of  Utah 
seldom  exceeded  12,000  tons,  while  the  exports  were 
of  trifling  amount.  Commerce  with  the  east  and  west 
was  entirely  insignificant,  supplies  being  drawn  mainly 
from  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  paid  for  in  part 
with  the  money  received  for  surplus  grain,  stock,  and 
garden  produce  from  passing  emigrants,  who,  together 
with  the  soldiery  and  the  stage  lines,  furnished  almost 

"i5.  L.  C.  Herald,  Juno  17,  1880;  Utah  OazeUeer,  1884,  110. 

''Companies  were  organized  to  build  both  these  roads  in  1872,  and  thej 
were  constructed  by  \ogb1  enterprise,  afterward  becoming  tributary  to  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

"  In  addition  to  the  aboTe  roads,  there  were  two  short  lines,  formerly  in 
operation,  and  known  as  the  Summit  County  and  American  Fork.  Both  have 
been  abandoned.  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  Utah  railroads,  see  JIol- 
lialer'sRea.  and  Attract  of  Utah,  5S-65;  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884. 105-11;  CrofuU^9 
Orer/.  7V)«rM^  126-42;  UtahRe».,A^^;  Hayden'sOtWe8i,^\9;  Duff aa- Hardy' 9 
Through  Cities,  97;  Utah  Laws,  1878,  13,  1882,  12-18;  Utah  Jour.  Lenisl., 
1880,  135-7;  Sec.  Int.  Bept,  42d  Couff.  3a  Bess.,  pt  i.,  167;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.^ 
45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  40.  In  18S3  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Utah  Central  waa 
$4,900,000,  of  the  Utah  Eastern  |400,000,  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  $97'2,000«^ 
of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Western  $1,080,000,  of  the  Sanpete  Valley,  $750,000. 
Hie  Utah  and  Nevada  had  no  bonded  debt. 
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the  principal  cash  receipts  of  Utah.**  In  1871  the 
volume  of  domestic  imports  and  exports  had  increased 
to  80,000  tons,  and  since  that  date  has  averaged  about 
125,000  tons,  of  which  two  thirds  were  imports,  and 
nearly  one  half  consisted  of  material  needed  for  mining 
operations. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1882  was  estimated 
at  $11,410,000,  and  of  exports  at  $11,525,000,  the 
chief  items  among  the  former  being  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  lumber  and  other  building  material, 
agricultural  implements,  leather  and  leathern  manu- 
factures; among  the  latter,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper 
matte,  live-stock,  beef,  wool,  hides,  pelts,  furs,  and 
tallow,^  the  exports  of  metals  alone  amounting  to 
$9,000,000.  The  shipment  of  iron  ore  and  charcoal 
to  Utah,  which  at  one  time  were  important  factors  in 
the  imports,  has  now  practically  ceased;  but  the  ter- 
ritory must  always  import  more  or  less  of  lumber, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons,  and  furniture;  for 
there  are  no  hard  or  finishing  woods  of  native  growth, 
and  lumber  of  good  quality  cut  from  native  timber  is 
scarce  and  diflScult  to  obtain.  Imports  of  leathern  and 
woollen  goods  will  doubtless  decrease  with  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  though  for  reasons  that  are  explained 
elsewhere,  the  leather  produced  in  Utah  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

While  Utah  could  without  diflSculty  produce  a  large 
surplus  of  many  agricultural  products,  distance  from 
market  and  an  exorbitant  freight  tariff  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  compete  with  the  Pacific  and 
western  states.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Utah  has  yet  sent  away  in 
all  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain.     The  ex- 

^*  Flour,  meat,  and  vegetables  were  also  exchanged  for  groceries,  clothing, 
etc.  Brown* f*  Staiemtat^  MS.,  3.  In  1849  the  settlers  were  anxious  to  open  a 
highway  to  San  Diego,  whence  they  intended  to  obtain  supplies.  In  1S67  it 
was  proposed  to  use  the  Colorado  route  for  traffic  See  aayaf  Scrapie  Sem 
J)v'!fo,  ii.  171-93. 

^  Ilollisier's  Ren.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  67-8;  Utah  OauUeer^  1884^  113» 
where  are  tables  of  imports  and  exports  for  1882. 
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periment  was  first  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  1878,  when 
a  ship  was  laden  at  San  Francisco  with  64,000  bushels 
of  Utah  wheat,  the  cargo  being  sold  before  the  vessel 
put  to  sea.  A  few  months  later  a  ship  was  chartered 
Ibr  England  with  78,000  bushels,^  but  though  a 
small  profit  was  realized,  it  was  not  suflScient  to  en- 
courage further  operations. 

If  to  the  $11,410,000  of  imports  there  be  added  25 
per  cent  as  the  profits  of  jobbers  and  retailers,  we 
have  a  total  of  about  $14,250,000,  which  represents 
approximately  the  general  business  of  Utah.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  while  this  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  the  average  number  of  failures  for 
the  eight  years  ending  1883  did  not  exceed  fourteen, 
with  liabilities  averaging  about  $11,000.^^  The  credit 
of  Utah  merchants  is  for  the  most  part  exceptionally 
good;  not  that  they  are  considered  more  upright  than 
other  merchants,  but  because  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cash  is  now  employed  in  their  transactions;  and 
while  many  import  on  a  small  scale,  the  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  by  a  few  large  firms,  which  trade  on 
a  sufficient  capital  and  do  not  require  much  credit. 

In  1883  it  was  estimated  that  the  Zions  Cooper- 
ative Mercantile  Institution,  with  its  800  stock- 
holders, its  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000,  its  surplus  of 
$150,000,  and  its  branches  at  Ogden  and  Logan,  im- 
ported at  least  one  third  of  all  the  merchandise  con- 
sumed in  Utah.  Soon  after  this  association  was 
established,  cooperative  stores  were  opened  in  every 
large  town,  and  in  nearly  every  village  and  farming 
settlement,  all  of  them  purchasmg  from  the  so-called 
parent  institution,  and  through  its  agency  disposing 
of  the  produce  received  in  barter.  Every  one  who 
2ould  purchase  or  earn  a  share  of  stock  contributed 
his  labor  or  capital,  and  though  many  of  them  suc- 
cumbed through  opposition  or  over-anxiety  to  dis- 

"  The  names  of  the  vessels  were  the  Mardsden  and  Ivy,  both  being  char^ 
tered  by  S.  W.  Sears. 

^  See  reports  of  B.  G.  Dun  &  Go.'s  agency. 
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burse  large  dividends,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  settlers  patronize  them  at  this  day.** 

The  progress  and  development  of  trade  in  Utah 
from  the  days  of  1848,  when  probably  the  entire  cash 
capital  of  the  community  did  not  amount  to  $3,000, 
present  some  interesting  and  anomalous  features.  At 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Mormons  desired  to  avoid 
all  traffic  with  the  outside  world;  but  as  emigrants 
passed  over  their  roads  and  through  their  settlements, 
goods  were  exchanged  with  advantage  to  both  sides. 
It  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  pioneers  entered 
the  valley  that  the  first  store  was  opened  at  an  adobe 
house,  in  the  seventeenth  ward  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  the  firm  of  Livingston  &  Kinkead,**  whose  stock 
was  worth  some  $20,000.  In  1850  the  firm  of  HoUi- 
day  &  Warner  established  a  branch  of  their  business 
in  the  capital,  through  their  agent,  William  H. 
Hooper,  who  opened  a  store  in  a  building  erected  for 
school  purposes,  on  the  block  occupied  by  Brigham 
Young,  thence  removing  to  the  structure  later  occupied 
by  the  museum.** 

Soon  the  unerring  scent  of  commerce  discovered 
the  direction  which  business  must  take,  and  Main 

"For  further  details  as  to  commeroe  in  Utah,  and  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  system,  see  HoUister's  Res.  and  AUracL  of  Utah^  48-52,  67-9; 
TuU%dge*8  Marj.,  Apr.  1881,  passim;  CarUrUnUor,  iv.  182;  Fubian*»  Utah,  11- 
13;  8.  L,  C.  Tribune,  Jul  4, 1872;  8,  L,  Herald,  in  8.  F.  CaU,  Feb.  24,  1872; 
8.  F.  Alia,  Apr.  10.  27,  Mav  13,  1872;  8,  F,  BtdUUn,  Feb.  22,  1872;  8.  F 
Chronicle,  Oct  6,  1873;  8,  F.  PoU,  Apr.  12, 1875;  for  commercial  law,  Utah 
OazeUeer,  1884,  273-7. 

^Richards*  Reminiseencea,  MS.,  31.  At  this  date  the  firm  occupied  what 
was  considered  the  most  convenient  house  in  the  city.  Later  it  was  pulled 
down.  In  the  Deserei  News  of  Sept.  28, 1854,  it  is  stated  that  Capt.  Grant  of 
Fort  Hall  was  the  first  outsider  wno  brought  goods  to  the  Utah  market  for 
sale,  offering  sugar  and  coffee  at  $1  a  pint,  calico  at  50  to  75  cents  a  vard, 
and  other  articles  in  proportion.  Livingston  A  Kinkead,  who  came  with  the 
intention  of  trading  for  five  years,  realizing  a  certain  net  profit,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Egypt,  which  they  did,  sold  coffee  and  sugar  at  40  cents  a  pound 
(a  little  more  than  a  pint),  calico  at  25  cents  a  3'ard,  etc.  At  this  date  there 
were  few  eastern,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  states  goods  in  the  market;  and 
if  we  can  believe  BecuUe*^  L\fe  in  Utah,  197,  the  finn  took  in  $10,000  in  gold 
the  first  day  their  store  was  opened.  As  this  amoimt  then  probably  repre- 
sented almost  the  entire  floating  capital  of  the  Mormons,  the  statement  most 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

*<>In  1851  David  Smith  and  E.  N.  Cook,  bound  for  Oregon  with  a  larg* 
band  of  stock  from  St  Joseph,  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  three  weeks, 
trading  dry  goods,  etc.,  for  additional  cattle.  Clarh^sSighU^  MS.,  11. 
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street,  then  dubbed  Whiskey  street,  the  denizens  of 
which  were  often  rebuked  in  the  tabernacle  for  their 
iniquities,  rapidly  became  the  business  quarter  of  the 
city,  John  and  Enoch  Reese,  the  third  firm  in  historic 
date,  building  a  store  on  the  ground  later  occupied  by 
the  express  oflSce,  and  J.  M.  Horner  &  Co.,  the  fourth, 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  premises  of  the  Deseret 
News}^  Among  the  men  who  had  become  prominent 
at  the  time  of  the  Utah  war  were  Gilbert  &  Gerrish 
and  William  Nixon,  the  latter  being  still  termed  the 
father  of  Utah  merchants.^ 

Before  the  Utah  war  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, internal  trade  was  conducted  mainly  by  barter 
and  the  due-bill  system.  At  this  period  the  settlers 
had  little  use  for  money,  and  preferred  taking  in  ex- 
change for  their  commodities  something  that  they 
could  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear,  and  which  could  not  be 
had  at  home.  Thus  scores  of  well-to-do  farmers,  with 
families  to  clothe  and  educate,  while  living  in  greater 
comfort  perhaps  than  those  of  the  western  or  Pacific 
states,  seldom  possessed  a  dollar  in  coin.  Should  one 
of  them,  for  instance,  require  clothing  for  wife  or 
child,  he  consulted  the  store-keeper,  who  agreed,  per- 
haps, to  supply  him  for  so  many  loads  of  wood.  If 
he  should  have  no  spare  wood,  he  searched  out  some 
neighbor  who  had  a  surplus  and  offered  him  its  equiv- 
alent in  butter  or  poultry.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
neighbor  did  not  need  butter  or  poultry,  but  required 
a  few  loads  of  gravel  or  adobes.  In  that  case  the 
farmer  must  find  some  one  who  was  willing  to  exchange 

'^  Homer  k  Co.  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  to  three  pounds  for  $1,  where- 
upon Livingston  &  Rinkead  sold  it  at  30  cents  a  ponnd,  calico  at  18^  cents  a 
yard,  and  marked  all  their  goods  25  per  cent  below  former  prices,  giving  a 
Kuarautee  never  to  exceed  these  rates.  Deaerei  News,  Sept.  28,  1854.  In  18.>5, 
however,  coffee  and  moist  sugar  were  still  selling  at  40  cents  per  lb. ,  and 
domestics  at  25  cents  a  yard,  tea  being  worth  |2.25  per  lb.,  flour  $0.25  per 
100  lbs.,  bacon  and  cheese  each  30  cents,  and  butter  36  to  40  cents.  Chandler** 
Visit  to  8,  Lake,  345.  Homer  &  Co.  continued  but  a  short  time  in  business, 
being  succeeded  by  Hooper  &  Williams. 

**  Gilbert  k  Gerrish  were  a  centile  firm,  and  William  Nixon  was  a  Mor- 
mon of  English  descent,  who  uegan  Itis  commercial  career  at  St  Louis. 
Among  his  pupils  were  the  Walker  brothers. 
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for  his  poultry  or  butter,  gravel  or  adobes,  which  he 
delivered  in  return  for  wood,  hauled  the  wood  to  the 
store,  and  thus,  at  length,  wife  and  child  were  clad. 
For  the  tuition  of  his  children  he  would  pay,  perhaps, 
so  many  dozens  of  eggs  per  quarter;  for  admission  to 
the  theatre,  a  score  of  cabbages ;  for  the  services  of  a 
laborer  or  mechanic,  a  certain  number  of  watermelons 
per  day ;  and  his  tithes  were  usually,  but  not  always, 
paid  in  kind. 

In  this  primitive  fashion,  until  the  advent  of  the 
railroad,  trade  was  for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
Utah;  and  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and  economic 
system  of  their  rulers,  there  were  times,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, when  the  settlers  were  really  needy.  The 
country  was  relieved  only  by  a  train  of  fortunate,  or 
as  the  settlers  believed  providential,  circumstances. 
These  were,  first,  the  presence  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
which  after  disbursing  large  sums  among  the  com- 
munity sold  them  its  substance  at  nominal  rates; 
second,  the  arrival  of  a  second  army  under  Colonel 
Connor,  with  the  interchange  of  traffic  and  demand 
for  labor  thereby  occasioned;  third,  the  needs  of  the 
overland  mail  and  telegraph  lines. 

In  part  through  such  adventitious  aid,  the  mer- 
chants of  Utah,  putting  forth  their  might,  built  up  a 
commerce  as  wonderful  in  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  that  of  any  of  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  seaboard.  As  early  as  1864  there  were  several 
houses  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  purchased  in  New 
York,  St  Louis,  or  Chicago  goods  to  the  value  of 
$250,000  or  more  at  a  time,  among  them  being  Wil- 
liam Jennings,^  Godbe  &  Mitchell,  the  Walker  Broth- 

'^  Isaac,  the  father  of  William  Jenninn,  a  wealthy  batcher  of  Yardley, 
Worcester,  England,  was  better  known  to  fame  as  one  of  the  claimants  in  the 
Jennings  chancery  suit,  in  which  millions  of  pounds  were  at  stake;  bat  though 
he  proved  himself  a  lawful  claimant,  his  efforts  won  for  him  no  subetantial 
result.  In  1847  William  Jennings,  then  some  14  years  of  age,  took  ship  for 
New  York,  where,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  he  was  employed  by  a  pork- 
packer  at  a  wage  of  $6  a  week.  After  some  adventures,  being  at  one  time 
robbed  of  his  all  and  glad  to  find  work  as  a  journeyman  batcher,  and  on 
another  occasion  attacked  with  cholera,  which  left  him  with  a  shattered  con- 
•titutiun  and  $200  in  debt,  he  chanced  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  oathc^io 
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ers,  and  Kimball  &  Lawrence,  than  whom  few  firms 
throughout  the  United  States,  outside,  perhaps,  of 
Boston,  ranked  higher  as  to  commercial  integrity. 
After  the  founding  of  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution,  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  its  banking  system,  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Utah  assumed  a  more  homogeneous  character." 

In  1883  there  were  twelve  private  and  five  national 
banks  in  operation  in  Utah,  of  which  six  were  at  the 
capital,  three  at  Ogden,  two  at  Logan,  and  one  each 
at  the  several  towns  of  Provo,  Corinne,  St  George, 
Richfield,  Silver  Reef,  and  Park  City.  Their  aggre- 
gate paid-up  capital  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  their 
loans  at  $3,000,000,  their  deposits  at  $3,500,000, 
and  the  amount  of  their  exchange  business  at  from 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000.^ 

priest,  from  whom  he  borrowed  $50.  With  this  capital  Jennings  made  his 
tirst  rtol  start  in  life,  and  turning  every  dollar  to  account,  soon  paid  off  his 
debt  and  laid  the  basis  of  his  fortune.  In  1851  we  find  him  at  St  Joseph, 
where  he  was  married  to  Jane  Walker,  a  Mormon  emigrant  girl.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1852  he  arrived  at  Salt  LAke  City,  having  first  invested  all  his  means 
in  three  wagon-loads  of  groceries,  from  which  he  realized  a  considerable  profit. 
Joining  the  church,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  butcher,  and  in  1855-6  as  a 
tanner,  boot  and  shoe  manu^turer,  and  saddle  and  harness  maker.  In  1856 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Carson  Valley,  and,  returning  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  commenced  business  some  three  years  later  as  a  dry-goods  merchant  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  soon  becoming  the  leading  bu&iness  man  in  Utah.  In  1864 
his  purchases  in  New  York  and  St  Louis  amounted  to  $500,000,  and  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  $350,000,  his  business  thereafter  averaging  about  $2,000,000 
per  annum.  Mr  Jennings  assisted  in  organizing  the  Utah  Central  R.  R.,  of 
which  he  became  vice-president,  and  succeeded  Bricham  as  president  of  the 
Utah  Southern.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  directors  of  the  Deseret 
National  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  lec^islature  under  Governor  Doty. 

*^  Until  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  continued 
extremely  high.  At  a  convention  held  at  the  Bowery,  S.  L.  City,  Oct.  4^ 
1864,  the  price  of  flour  was  fixed  at  $12  per  100  lbs,  of  wheat,  com,  and  beana 
at  $5,  $4,  and  $10  per  bushel  respectively,  of  pork  at  30  cents,  and  of  dried 
apples  at  75  cents  per  lb.,  all  in  gold.  Deaeret  Nexos^  Oct.  19,  1864.  Bowles 
says  that  in  June  of  the  following  year  lumber  was  worth  $100  per  thousand 
feet,  sugar  75  to  85  cents,  coffee  $1  to  $1.  l(^and  tea  3.50  to  $5  per  lb.  Across 
the  Continent,  101-2.    These  prices  were  in  currency. 

^Wtah  Gazetteer,  1884,  115.  The  firm  of  Hooper,  Eldredce,  &  Co.— W. 
H.  Hooper,  H.  S.  Eldredge,  and  L.  S.  Hills— commenced  Dusiness  at  S. 
L.  City  May  1, 1869,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  They  were  succeeded  b^  the 
Bank  of  Deseret,  incorporated  under  territorial  law  Sept.  1,  1871|  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  Bngham  Young  being  president,  H.  S.  Eldredge  vice- 
president,  and  W.  H.  Hooper,  W.  Jennings,  F.  Little,  and  J.  Sharp  the 
remaining  directors.  L.  S.  Hills  was  cashier.  This  institution  was  again  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Deseret  National  Bank,  organized  under  the  act  of  Nov.  1, 
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At  this  date  there  were  some  fifty  insurance  agen- 
cies having  business  with  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden, 
their  risks  on  buildings  amounting  to  $500,000,  and 
on  merchandise  in  stock  to  $3,500,000.** 

Thus  with  her  1,143  miles  of  railroad,  her  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  interests,  now  valued  at  $12,- 
000,000  a  year,  her  manufactures  at  $5,000,000,  her 
mining  output  at  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000,  her  com- 
merce at  $23,000,000,  and  her  seventeen  national  and 
commercial  banks,  it  will  be  seen  that  Utah  compares 

1872,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  with  the  same  directors  and  officials,  its 
deposits  in  1880  being  about  $500,000.  The  Walker  Bros'  bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1871>  the  firm  having  at  that  date  large  deposits  of  cash  and  bullion 
to  their  credit,  notwithstanduig  the  losses  caused  by  the  cooperative  move- 
ment and  by  the  opposition  of  the  church  dignitaries.  Walker^a  Aferchant* 
and  Miners  qf  Utakt  MS.,  4.  The  remaining  banks  at  S.  L.  City  in  1873 
were  those  of  Jones  8c  Co.,  McComick  &  Co.,  WeUs,  Fargo,  ft  Co.,  and  the 
Zion's  Savings  Bank,  the  last  having  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  of  which  John 
Taylor  was  president. 

The  Ogden  banks  were  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  the  Utah  National 
Bank  of  Ogden,  and  the  First  National,  of  which  last  H.  S.  Eldredge  was 
president  in  1885.    The  business  of  the  Commercial  National  was  purchaaed 
from  J.  M.  Langsdorf  and  H.  O.  Harkness,  the  former  organizing  the  firm 
of  J.  W.  Guthrie  &  Co.  at  Corinne  in  1874.    J.  M.  Langsdorf,  a  native  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa,  came  to  Utah  in  1869.    His  first  occupation  was  to  sweep 
out  the  bank  at  Corinne,  of  which  he  was  soon  made  book-keeper,  and  after- 
ward manager.  Langsdorf  *8  Stock-raising  in  Weber  Co,,  MS.    Guthrie  &  Co.'s 
business  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  R.  M.  Dooly,  by  whom  the  Utah 
National  Bank  of  Ogden  was  organized  in  1883.    Dooly,  a  native  of  BL,  came 
to  Cal.  in  1872,  removing  to  Utah  the  following  year,  and  being  employed  by 
Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  until  Oct.  1881.    In  1878  he  was  married  to  Mary  Eliza 
Helfrich,  a  native  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.  Dooly*s  Ogden  Banks,  MS.    Amonff 
the  bankers  of  Ogden  may  also  be  mentioned  Watson  N.  Shilling,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  where  he  was  bom  in  1840.    Bemovins  to  Michigan  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  Tst  Michigan  cavalry,  serving 
throughout  the  war,  and  being  mustered  out,  in  1865,  at  Fort  Collins,  Col. 
Two  years  later  he  proceeded  to  Oneida  co.,  Id.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
trading,  and  stock-raising,  and  where  in  1884  he  still  retained  his  interests, 
his  residence  in  Ogden  oeing  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
fomily.    In  1883  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican  convention, 
throwing  in  his  influence  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Bhune.  Utah  Biog, 
Sketches,  MS.,  56.     The  Logan  banks  were  those  of  Charles  Frank  and 
Thatcher  Bros  &  Co. ,  the  latter  having  a  capital  of  $75,000.    The  bank  at 
Provo  was  named  the  First  National,  its  capital  being  $50,000,  with  A.  O. 
Smoot  as  president;  the  one  at  St  G^rge  was  conducted  by  WooUey,  Lund, 
ft  Jndd;  the  one  at  Bichfield  bv  Jas  M.  Peterson;  and  the  one  at  Silver  Reef 
by  R.  T.  Gillespie.     For  further  particulars  concerning  Utah  banks,  see 
Tullidge^s  Mag.,  i.  522-3;  House  Ex.  Doc,,  46th  Conff.  M  Sess.,  czciii.  713; 
Desent  Kews,  Nov.  6,  1872,  Aug.  27,  1873;  S,  L,  C,  Tribune,  Jan.  11,  1873; 
S.  F.  Post,  Aug.  9,  Oct  21,  1873;  S,  F,  Chronicle,  July  17,  1877;  SUver  R^ 
Miner,  Jan.  21,  1883. 

^  Alex.  Daul  of  Ogden  opened  the  first  fire-insurance  agency  in  Utah. 
Mr  Daul,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  the  U.  8.  in  1862,  and  on  arriving  at 
S.  L.  City  was  for  the  most  part  employed  as  a  misiionary  until  1873. 
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not  unfavorably  with  the  states  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
She  is  practically  free  from  debt,  and  nowhere  is  taxa- 
tion lighter  or  more  equitably  adjusted.  In  1865,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  territorial  and  county  taxes  were 
not  allowed  in  any  case  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  property,  while  for  school  purposes 
they  seldom  exceeded  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent.*' 
In  1883  the  rate  was  but  six  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
both  territorial  and  school  purposes,^  counties  beini 
allowed  discretion  as  to  their  rate  of  levy,  providei 
that  it  should  never  exceed  six  mills  on  the  dollar.* 
Cities  were  limited  to  five  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
municipal  expenses,  and  five  mills  for  the  making  and 
repair  of  streets.  The  assessed  value  of  all  property 
in  the  territory  was,  in  1883,  $30,834,425,*°  and  this 
was  considerably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  real 
value,  the  total  revenue  from  territorial  and  school 
tax  being  $185,000,*^  or  little  more  than  $1  per  capita 
of  the  population.  That  this  sum  was  expended  eco- 
nomically for  the  public  benefit  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  public  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
improvements  in  the  cities  and  counties  of  Utah.*^ 

"Seep.  608,  this  voL 

"A  property  tax,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  might  be  levied,  however, 
for  school  bail(ung8  and  improvements. 

**  For  amount  of  property  and  taxes,  and  financial  reports  of  the  several 
counties  at  various  dates,  see  Utah  Jour.  Ltgid,^  1859-^,  12-15;  1860-1, 
19;  1861-2,  29;  1862-3,  35;  1865-6,  24;  1866-7,  22-3;  1868,  20.  66-73,  135 
-6,  141-2;  1869,  passim;  1876,  35-6,  45-6,  271-7;  1878,  51-2,  403-64;  1880, 
151-205;  Utah  Fin,  RepUofCoa,;  Mess.  qfOov,,  1870,  10. 

*^Ab  shown  in  the  office  of  Auditor  Clayton.  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  116. 
In  S.  L.  a  Contributor,  Feb.  1883,  183,  it  is  given  at  $34,000,000. 

*i  Mines  and  mining  products  were  exempt,  though  machinery  and  improve- 
ments were  liable  to  taxation.  The  county  assessors  were  allowed  to  make 
their  own  standard,  the  result  being  that  the  tax  was  but  20  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  cash  valuation.  Thus  a  steer  was  valued  in  one  county  at  $15,  m  another 
at  $6  or  $8,  whereas  the  cash  value  of  cattle  was  in  1883  $25  to  $30  per 
head.  Boads  bonded  at  $20,000  per  mile  were  assessed  at  about  $2,000,  and 
others  in  the  same  proportion,  the  rate  never  exceeding  one  sixth  of  the  in- 
debtedness. 

*^  For  governors',  auditors',  and  treasurers'  reports  and  statements  as  to 
territorial  revenue,  expenditure,  and  appropriations,  see  Utah  Jour,  LegUit,^ 
1851-2  (joint  sess.),  110-13;  1853-4  (joint  sess.),  lia-20;  1854-5,  94,  100-1, 
109-12;  185^-60,  »-16;  1860-1, 16-25;  1861-2,  27-33;  1862-3,  33-9,  app.  xiU. 
^xv.;  1863-4,  21-6;  1864-5,  14-19;  1865-6,  23-33;  186^7,  22-31;  1868,  20- 
7;  1869,  20-7;  1876,  35-48,  26&-79;  1878,  51-64,  316,  321-2;  1880,  23-46; 
Utah  AcU  Legid.,  1866,  84-6;  Utah  Lam,  1878,  11-23;  1880,  41-4;  ifett. 
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This  amount  does  not  of  course  include  the  income 
from  tithes,  which  in  1880  was  estimated  at  $458,- 
000,*^  a  sum  not  larger  in  proportion  to  population 
than  is  expended  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
in  other  states  and  territories  of  the  union. 

The  receipts  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue 
from  Utah  were  for  1883  about  $48,000,  and  for  the 
twenty  preceding  years  averaged  about  $40,000. 
Neither  tobacco  n©r  spirituous  liquors  were  manu- 
factured in  the  country,  though  230,000  cigars  and 
some  18,000  barrels  of  malt  liquors  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  yielded  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  $18,097.  Apart  from  these  items,  most 
of  the  internal  revenue  receipts  were  derived  from 
license  taxes.** 

The  United  States  land-office  at  Salt  Lake  City  was 
opened  in  the  year  1869.  Up  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1884,  the  total  payments  made  through  this  office 
were  $831,209.08,  this  amount  representing  almost 
the  entire  sum  paid  for  lands  disposed  of  by  govern- 
ment. During  this  period  6,388  homestead  entries 
were  made,  covering  an  area  of  844,159  acres,  and 
2,773  final  proofs.  The  number  of  mineral-land  en- 
tries was  1,023,  and  their  area  8,656  acres;  of  coal- 
land  entries  72,  with  an  area  of  10,423  acres.** 

qfOov,,  1870,  9-15.  For  miscellaneoas  matters  relating  to  taxation  and  rev- 
enue, see  Utah  Jour.  Legial,,  18G0-1,  76-7,  83-8;  1870,  111-13;  1876,  254-6; 
Utah  Acts,  1859-60,  33;  1872,  2;  1878,  11-12;  Deaeret  News,  Feb.  1,  1855, 
Feb.  13,  1856,  Dec.  21,  1865;  Utah  JHrectory,  1869,  67;  S.  L.  C.  Direetarp, 
1869,  07. 

*^  Utah  Hand-Book  of  Mormoniam,  6,  40,  where  it  ia  stated  that  the  total 
income  of  the  priesthood  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

**Utah  Oazietteer,  1884, 117.  For  other  matters  relatinff  to  internal  revenue, 
see  Bev.  L'ept  Com,,  1863,  1864,  passim;  Deaeret  ^etos,  March  8,  1871.  In 
1862  a  momorial  was  presented  for  a  remission  of  direct  federal  taxation,  for 
which  see  Utah  Acts  ZegiaL,  1861-2,  59-6a  In  1878  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  congress  asking  that  a  mint  be  established  in  S.  L.  City.  H.  Miac, 
Doc,  45th  Cong.  2d  S^.,  54,  97.  In  1868  the  Mormons  M^ain  iasaed  a 
currency  of  their  own.  8.  F,  Call,  Nov.  29,  1868;  CMd  HUl  IfeiM,  Not.  14, 
1868;  S,  F,  Bulletin,  AprU  12,  1872. 

*^Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  117.  For  list  of  Utah  land-offices  in  1882,  see  H. 
Ex,  Doc.,  47th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  x.  42.  For  patents  issued  to  gentile  as 
against  Mormon  apuUcants,  see  Sen,  Doc,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  v.,  no.  181. 
^e  total  number  ot  acres  disposed  of  in  each  year  will  be  found  in  U,  Ex. 
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The  receipts  of  the  post-office  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1884,  amounted  to 
$39,294,  and  the  expenses  to  $12,871,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus in  this  department  of  $26,423.  The  first  post- 
office  was  established  in  March  1849,  letters  being 
usually  delivered  before  that  date  at  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service  on  the  sabbath  at  the  several  places 
of  worship.  Of  mail  contracts  and  services  up  to  the 
close  of  1856  mention  has  already  been  made.**  At 
that  date,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  a  monthly 
service,  when  not  interrupted  by  severity  of  weather 
or  unforeseen  casualties,  connecting  eastward  with 
Independence  and  westward  with  Sacramento.  After 
the  reopening  of  postal  communication,  interrupted 
by  the  Utah  war,  there  was  little  regard  to  regularity 
or  promptness  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails,  letters 
and  papers  being  often  lost,  mail-bags  wetted,  thrown 
carelessly  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes  purposely  de- 

Doe.,  47th  Cong.  2d  Sen,,  ziz.,  no.  72,  146.    For  town  sites  patented  in 

187ft-80,  see  H,  Ex,  Doc.,  47th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  ix.,  pt  6.  187.    For  surveys 

and  statistics  between  1869  and  1880,  see  I/.  8.  Land  Of.  Bept,  1869, 168-74, 

225-42,  2o6-62,  326-31,  400-5;  Sec.  Interior  BepU,  42d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  pt  i., 

42,  219-23;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  pt  i.,  12-13,  18;  43d  Cong,  let  Sess.,  i.  149- 

57,  257-93;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  155-^,  268-84,  300-3;  44th  Cong.  1st 

Sess.,  37-40,  248-60,  377-424;  44th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  32-3,  36-39,  130-52,  16&- 

85,  277-93;  //.  Ex,  Doc.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  viii.  69,  155-217,  299-311; 

45th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  p.  x.,  x.-xvi.,  18-19.  55.  86-7,  95-6, 161,  213, 215, 319-33; 

Jd.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  v.  2200-8,  2213-15;  Sen,  Doc.,  46th  Cong.  3d  Sess., 

no.  )2,  50,  67.    For  portions  of  surveyor-general's  reports  touching  Utah,  see 

//.  Ex.  Doc.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  ix.  871-897;  47th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ix.,  pt 

5,  141,  882-915;  47th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  x.  75-7.     For  legislation  of  congress 

upon  which  title  to  land  in  Utah  depends,  see  Id.,  47th  (>>ng.  2d  Sess.,  xviii., 

no.  45,  971-8.    For  laws  relating  to  preemption,  homestead,  timber-land, 

desert,  and  other  lands,  see  (I.  S,  Stai.,  44th  Cong.  2dSesa.,  377;  45  Cong.  2d 

Sess. ,  88-9;  Stayner,  Ihrmers*  and  Miners*  ManuaL     For  further  discussions, 

measures,  proceedings,  and  appropriations  of  congress  for  Utah,  see  Cong, 

Globe,  1868-9,  687,  754,  781;  1869-70,  passim;  1872-3,  cclv.,  iii-ix.,  ccxc., 

221,  353;  1873-4,  21, 51,  84-5,  187,  204, 506,  1838;  U.  S.  Acts,  40th  Cong.  3d 

Sess.,  224;  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  40,  223,  363,  530;  House  Jour.,  40tb  Cong.  3d 

Sess.,  617;  41st  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  317;  41st  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  624-5,  650-1;  42d 

Cong.  2d  Sess.,  657,  699,  701.  713.  725, 1219,  1290, 1302-5, 1345-7;  43d  Cong. 

1st  Sess.,  1545,  1559,  1582-3;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  793,  800,  810,  812;  44th 

Cong.  1st  Sess.,  1736,  1775;  45th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  408,  431;  45th  Cong.  2d 

Sess.,  1654-5,  1708;  Sen,  Jour.,  4l8t  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  1490,  1527-8;  41st  Cong. 

Sd  Sess.,  603,  673;  42d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  239,  249,  266,  277,  279;  42  Cong.  2d 

Sess..  1234,  1380-2,  1419-20;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  856,  870,  886;  43d  Cong. 

1st  Sess.,  1121,  1141-2;  45th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  168;  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  977- 

8,  990,  1021;  H.  Comm.  Repi,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  iv.,  no.  708,  v.,  no.  949. 

^See  pp.  500-502,  this  voL 
Hbt.  Utah.   40 
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stroyed.  As  for  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  saints 
considered  themselves  fortunate  if  they  received  them 
four  months  after  date.  The  establishment  of  the 
pony  express  in  1860,  and  the  persistence  with  which 
the  Mormons  advertised  their  grievances,  improved 
matters  considerably ;  and  with  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, lines  of  postal  route  were  of  course  established 
throughout  the  territory.  In  1879  there  were  109 
routes,  the  subsidies  for  which  amounted  to  nearly 
$200,000,*^  and  about  200  postmasters,  whose  com- 
pensation varied  from  18  cents  to  $2,800  a  year.*® 

On  October  18,  1861,  a  message  from  Brigham 
Young  was  received  by  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  portion:  "Utah  has  not  seceded,  but  is 
firm  for  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  once  happy 
country."*®  The  message  was  courteously  answered. 
The  same  day  Secretary  and  Acting  Governor  Frank 
Fuller  thus  saluted  President  Lincoln :  "Utah,  whose' 
citizens  strenuously  resist  all  imputations  of  disloyalty, 
congratulates  the  president  upon  the  completion  of  an 

enterprise  which  spans  a  continent May  the  whole 

system  speedily  thrill  with  the  quickened  pulsations 

'^  For  list,  with  annual  payments  to  each,  see  U,  8.  Of,  Beg,,  1876,  ii. ;  P, 
O.  Dept,  118-19. 

'^  Names  of  post-offices,  postmasters,  and  the  compensation  paid  to  each 
will  be  found  in  Id.^  331-2.  For  further  items  concerning  mail  services,  see 
Richards^  Incidents  of  Utah  Hist.,  MS.,  passim;  for  statistics.  House  Ex.  Dor.^ 
35th  Coug.  2d  Sess.,  ii.,  pt  iv.,  pp.  757,  783,  819, 833;  37th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  iv. 
152-5,  170,  214;  38th  Ck^ng.  Ist  Sess.,  v.,  pt  ii.,  73;  38th  C5ong.  2d  Sess.,  v. 
802,  822,  829-30,  861;  4l8t  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  43,  66,  88-9,  104,  114;  4ist 
Cong.  3d  Sess.,  i.,  pt  iii.,  vol.  iu.,  46,  73,  147-9,  156,  169-71;  42d  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  i.,  pt  iv.,  vol  iv.,  64,  136,  140,  228.  237-43;  45th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  vii., 
pt  ii.,  6-7,  20,  56,  65,  218;  Sen,  Ex.  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  i.,  vol.  iii..  pt 
1.,  1432-1440;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.,  vol.  ui.,  585-6,  601-3,  621,  644;  Mess, 
and  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  pt  iii.,  1432-72;  39th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
(abridged),  48-53;  39th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  P.  M,  Qeid  Repi,  18-19,  24,  50,  87; 
40th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  (abridged),  772-9.  For  routes,  expenses,  subsidies,  etc., 
see  Postmaster-Gen.  Rept,  1858,  pp.  45,  69,  71,  121;  1859,  46, 54,  86;  1860, 74, 
7G,  140;  1865,  25,  40,  58-9,  83-4;  1868,  42.  64,  261-2,  278;  1871,  17,  40,  47, 
85-6,  116,  126-8;  1873,  33,  69,  184-5,  198,  208-20;  1875,  77,  83,  210,  230, 
241-51;  1876,  20,  41-5,  81,  89,  182-3,  198,  204-9;  H,  Ex,  Doe,,  47th  Cong. 
2il  Sess.,  xxii.,  no.  93,  pp.  255-7;  Id.,  48th  Cong.  1st  Seas.,  pt  4,  na  2.  pp. 
252  292  012. 

*»  Deserei  News,  Oct  23,  1861. 
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of  the  heart,  as  the  parricide  liand  is  palsied,  treason 
is  punished,  and  the  entire  sisterhood  of  states  join 
hands  in  glad  reunion  around  the  national  fireside." 
The  president  answered:  "The  government  recipro- 
cates your  congratulations."^  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  the  line  was  completed  westward  to  California.*^ 
The  charge  for  messages  to  New  York  was  in  1861 
at  the  rate  of  $7.50  for  10  words,  as  against  $1.50  in 
1880.*' 

At  the  former  date  Brigham  had  already  resolved 
to  connect  the  leading  settlements  of  Utah  by  means 
of  a  home  telegraph  system.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  autumn  of  1865  that  the  matter  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  people.  They  responded 
cheerfully  and  promptly,  as  they  ever  did  to  his  be- 
hests, contributing  funds  and  labor,  and  about  a  year 
later  the  Deseret  Telegraph  Co.  was  in  operation,  the 
line  opening  for  business  in  December  1866,  connect- 
ing first  with  Ogden,  and  soon  afterward  with  Brig- 
ham  City  and  Logan,  its  northern  terminus.  In 
January  1867,  500  miles  of  wire  had  been  laid,  extend- 
ing northward  to  Cache  Valley  and  southward  to  St 
George,  with  a  branch  line  running  through  Sanpete 
Valle}'.*^  During  this  month  the  company  was  organ- 
ized under  charter  from  the  legislature,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000.**     The   line    was    afterward   continued 

^Id.  See  also  Tullidge'tt  IlisL  8,  L.  CUy,  249-51;  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Oct. 
21,  1801;  Sue.  Union,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  2,  1801. 

'*  Deseret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in  Utah  Jottings,  MS.  In  1859  an  act  was  passed 
to  incorporate  the  Placerville,  Humboldt,  and  S.  L.  C  Tel.  Co.  See  Utah 
Act.^,  1858-9,  26. 

^*  For  day  rate.  The  night  rate  was  75  cents.  Deseret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in 
UlaJi  Jottings,  MS. 

^'  Id.  On  this  the  first  circnit  320  ponnds  of  wire  were  used  per  mile,  the 
cost  being  35  cents  {jer  lb  and  $150  per  mile.  Tullidge*s  Life  of  Brijham 
Young,  suppl.  67.  In  the  Deseret  News  of  Jan.  23,  1867,  the  line  is  termed 
the  Deseret  State  Telegraph. 

**  The  officers  wei-e  Brigham  Young  president,  Dan.  H.  Wells  vice-presi- 
dent, Geo.  Q.  Cannon  treasurer,  and  Wra  Clayton  secretary,  the  two  first 
being  ex  officio  members  of  the  board;  the  remaining  directors  were  £dward 
Hunter,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  A.  O.  Smoot,  A.  H.  Kalcign,  John  Sharp,  Jos.  A. 
\oung,  Erastus  Snow,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  and  A.  M.  Musser,  the  last  named 
being  appointed  superintendent.  Deseret  TeL  Co.  Mem.,  in  Ut<ih  Jottings, 
MS. 

Amos  Mflton  Musser,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  joined  the  MormoDB  in 
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through  Sevier  county  to  Monroe,  and  from  Toquer- 
ville  to  the  Kanab  country  in  south-eastern  Utah,  to 
Tintic,  Cottonwood,  and  Bingham,  and  to  Pioche  and 
other  towns  in  south-eastern  Nevada.  In  1880  it 
had  been  further  extended  to  Paris,  Idaho,  to  the 
mining  towns  of  Frisco,  Silver  City,  and  Alta,  and 
toward  the  south-east  as  far  as  Orden ville,  touching 
Arizona  in  its  route.  At  this  date  there  were  955 
miles  of  pole  line,  1,130  of  wire,  and  68  offices  in  opera- 
tion. The  capital  stock  was  held  entirely  by  Mor- 
mons, and  though  much  of  the  route  lay  through  a 
sparsely  settled  country,  where  the  expenses  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  receipts,  the  enterprise  was 
self-supporting.^ 

In  1882  there  were  2,647  miles  of  telegraph  and 
600  of  telephone  wire,  with  560  instruments  m  U tah,** 
and  communication  with  the  adjacent  states  and  ter- 
ritories was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  now  deter- 
mined that  polygamy  shall  be  suppressed.  During  the 
years  1885-7,  fines  and  imprisonments  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  hundreds  of  heads  of  families 
went  into  hiding.  Some  voluntarily  came  forward, 
gave  themselves  up,  and  stood  their  trial.  Whether 
or  not  the  system  is  destined  thus  to  be  wholly  rooted 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     fiut  in  answer  to  the 

1844,  and  together  with  his  mother  and  sister  settled  at  Nanvoo  in  1846, 
remaining  in  that  neighborhood  after  the  expulsion  until  1851,  in  which  year 
he  arrived  in  Utah  and  was  appointed  to  the  general  tithing-office.  In  1852 
he  was  sent  on  mission  to  Hindostan,  where  he  labored  for  three  years,  prin- 
cipally in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  was  afterward  employed  as  a  missionary 
in  England.  Betumins  to  Utah  in  1857i  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  home  industries  of  the  territory;  he  was  also  travelling  afi^ent  of  the 
church,  assisted  in  emigration  matters,  temple  building,  we  ooOperative 
movement,  and  was,  in  brief,  one  of  Brigham's  most  trustworthy  sgents. 

^In  IS80  John  Taylor  was  president,  Dan.  H.  Wells  Tioe-president,  Jas 
Jack  treasurer,  and  W.  B.  Dougall  secretary,  all  of  them  bemg  directors. 
The  other  members  of  the  board  were  John  Sharp,  F.  Little,  Ed.  Hunter,  U. 
P.  Kimball,  and  Geo.  Reynolds.  Musser  having  resigned  the  superiotendency 
in  1876,  Dougall  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Id,  In  1878  the  wires  wers 
laid  to  the  houses  of  many  biBhops  of  wards  throughout  the  territory.  Con- 
yer*8  letters  to  Boaiou  Edue,  Jour, 

^ConiribuUMT,  iv.  182.  For  list  of  telegraph  offices,  see  Uiah  QamUm^ 
1884,269. 
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oft-repeated  accusations  of  those  who  regard  the 
Mormons  merely  as  an  ulcer  in  the  body  politic, 
there  are  many  points  which  to  the  impartial  observer 
would  seem  worthy  of  being  noted  in  their  favor. 
Laying  aside  the  questions  of  religion  and  polygamy, 
we  find  recorded  in  their  annals  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  times,  and  one  that  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  dark  cloud  which,  to  gentile  gaze,  hangs 
like  a  funeral-pall  over  the  genius  of  this  singular  and 
long-suffering  community.  Driven  from  Far  West, 
from  Kirtland,  from  Nauvoo,  they  found  at  length, 
amid  the  farthest  west,  an  abiding-place— one  then  as 
remote  from  civilization  as  the  wilds  of  Senegambia. 
There,  within  forty  years,  has  been  established  a 
thriving  community;  there  has  been  built  one  of  the 
most  sightly  capitals  west  of  the  Mississippi,  an  oasis 
amid  the  great  American  desert,  and  with  hundreds 
of  settlements  depending  upon  it.  There  farms  and 
orchards,  flocks  and  herds,  factories  and  warehouses, 
cover  the  formerly  unpeopled  solitude,  abandoned  but 
a  few  decades  ago  to  the  savage,  the  coyote,  and  the 
wolf.  The  men  and  women  who  compose  this  com- 
munity, drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  lower  strata 
of  European  society,  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  the 
practical  lessons  which  their  church  has  taught  them; 
to  learn  how  to  exercise  forethought,  frugality,  and 
other  qualities  which  lead  to  success  in  life.^ 

^I  giye  herewith  some  farther  biographical  notices.  Orson  Hyde,  a 
native  of  Oxford,  Conn. ,  was  bom  in  1805,  commenced  life  by  working  in 
an  iron-foandery  for  six  dollars  a  month,  afterward  servins  for  a  year  or  two 
as  clerk  to  the  hrm  of  Gilbert  &  Whitney  of  Kirtland.  While  at  Kirtland, 
Hyde,  who  was  then  a  stanch  methodist,  and  a  class-leader  in  a  camp- 
meeting  at  that  point,  heard  that  a  golden  bible  had  been  dug  out  of  a 
rock  in  the  state  of  New  York.  A  few  months  later  he  was  converted  to 
Mormonism,  and  set  forth  as  a  missionary,  beinga  member  of  the  English 
mission  of  1837,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  neber  C.  Kimball,  Willard 
Richards,  and  others.  In  1840  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  held  service 
at  the  moant  of  Olives,  and  consecrated  the  holy  land,  being  appointed  to 
this  daty  by  the  prophet,  who  declared  him  to  be  of  the  house  of  Jndah. 
After  the  prophet's  assassination,  he  again  proceeded,  in  company  with  Parley 
Pratt  and  John  Taylor,  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  set  the  churches  in  order, 
having  now  been  chosen  one  of  the  twelve.  He  arrived  at  Winter  Quarters  a 
few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  pioneer  band,  and  on  their  return  labored 
to  reoi-ganize  the  first  presidency,  Bngham  Young  being  appointed  Joseph's 
■accessor,  partly  by  his  efforts.    After  the  saints  were  gathered  in  Utah,  he 
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remained  in  that  territory  aa  prendiiiK  ■^xwtle  at ' 
taioiD^f  robtut  health  until  aboat  bU  TOth  year,  » 
the  miaistry  Batil  bi>  decease  in  Novemb^  1878 
AuliAiog.  of  iln  M.  A.  P.  Hyde,  M3.,  4;  Ilyd 
pasaim;  Tullidge't  Life  of  Brig/urn  Toang,  B9-T1 
Varrtl  Newt.  May  C,  12,  1858,  March  23,  1874,  I 
IJixl.  HormoTu,  297i  S.  L.  Htrald,  Nov.  30.  1878 
1878. 

Edward  Haater,  a  native  of  Newtolrn,  Pa,  \ra 
aide  fi*om  John  Hunter,  who  eerred  aa  lieutenant  of  i 
at  the  battle  oF  the  Boyne,  hia  mother't  lineage  beii 
art  Owen,  a  Webb  qnaker,  who,  refusing  to  take  t 
tbe  reatoration  in  1685,  waa  imprisoned,  and  after*! 
purchased  an  estate  near  Fhiladelpbia.  Un  his  fat 
«'sa  then  only  22  years  of  aae,  was  nffored  hia  poait 
bnt  refused  it  on  account  of  hia  youth.  A  few  yeai 
a  fanu  in  Cheater  co.,  Pa,  where  ho  was  visited  oy 
were  invited  to  make  his  house  tbeir  home,  thoagh 
faith.  In  1639  he  entertained  as  hia  guest  the  |irO] 
returning  from  his  errand  to  Waahington.  In  the  I 
tized  by  Orson  Hyde,  then  on  his  way  to  Jenwalen 
ho  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  and  purchaaed  a  farm  fron 
tbe  liret  year  no  less  than  $16,000  to  the  chorch. 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  with  the  first  companiea  I 
aud  on  tbe  death  of  Newel  K.  Whitney  waa  appc 
tbe  chnrcb. 

Of  the  early  career  of  Franklin  D.  Bichardt  i 
made  in  these  pages.  In  March  1809  he  wa*  a[ 
Weber  CO. ,  and  removed  with  bis  family  to  Ogden, 
Charles  being  in  1885  prosecuting  attorney,  and  cc 
With  the  advent  of  the  railroad  Ogden  was  clearly 
second  in  importanoa  only  to  the  capital,  and  one 
largeseatile  element,  whereby  the  commercial  and 
em  Utah  would  be  imperilled.  At  this  juncture, 
that  the  Weber  stake  shoald  be  raised  to  the  digni 
for  the  purpose  no  better  selection  could  have  l>een 
lin  D.  Hicharda.  Brought  into  contact  with  the 
many  years  when  hn  directed  the  immense  Bnro| 
man  withont  political  ambition,  kindly,  placable,  i 
tration  was  no  less  acceptable  to  tbe  gentile  than  tc 
At  the  close  of  1 SS5,  though  at  that  date  in  his  85t 
his  manifold  duties  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  raaa  ji 
throughout  his  long  career  he  has  niade  not  a  sing 
ready  stated,  I  am  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr  1 
in  furnUhing  much  valuable  material  for  this  voli 
been  inaccessible. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  a  native  of  Mantua,  Ohio,  bat  ol 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  tbe  Latternlay  Saint 
at  KJrtland,  Lorenzo  having  just  completed  Ilia  < 
Convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  lie  wash 
and  sent  forth  to  preach.  As  a  misaiotiaiT,  none  n 
or  travelled  more,  his  journeys  between  ISSSand  If 
miles.  In  Feb.  1846  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  in 
being  himself  ordained  an  apostle  some  three  yean 
CO.  was  organized,  ho  waa  made  president  of  tha  «t 
afterwaid  member  of  the  council  for  Box  Blder  a 
positions  he  held  for  many  years.  He  was  an  acl 
erative  movement,  establishing  in  1863-4  a  cobpen 
a  taDnery.  a  woollen  factory,  and  several  coopera 
having  tJie  privilege  of  counting  the  value  of  ueir 
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invested  in  the  concern.  In  the  Biography  and  FamUy  Records  qf  Lorenzo 
SnoWy  Written  and  Compiled  by  his  Sister,  Eliza  R.  Stiow  Smith  (S.  L.  City, 
1884),  we  have  an  accoaut  of  his  travels  and  missionary  labors,  together 
with  a  description  of  various  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  the  saints.  The 
book  was  written,  however,  as  the  authoress  states,  for  the  purpose  of  beins 
handed  down  in  lineal  descent  from  generation  to  generation,  to  be  preserved 
as  a  family  memorial. 

£rastus  Snow,  who,  with  Orson  Pratt,  was,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
the  first  of  the  pioneer  band  that  entered  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
joined  the  Mormon  church  in  1833,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ordained  an 
elder,  though  at  this  time  only  17  years  of  ago.  Bidding  adieu  to  his  parents 
at  St  Johnsbury,  Vt — his  birthplace — he  journeyed  to  Kirtland,  and  thence- 
forward became  prominently  identified  with  the  church,  sharing  in  all  its 
tribulations.  In  the  winter  of  1848-9  he  was  chosen  an  apostle,  filling, 
with  Lorenzo  Snow,  F.  D.  Richards,  and  C.  C.  Rich,  the  vacancies  caus^ 
by  the  reorganization  of  the  first  presidency,  and  the  apostasy  of  Lyman 
Wight.  Soon  afterward  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia,  and 
through  the  branches  of  the  church  which  he  established  in  that  country  it  has 
been  claimed  that  nearly  20,000  converts  were  gathered  into  the  fold.  After 
the  close  of  his  missionary  career  his  labors  were  directed  to  the  founding  and 
development  of  various  settlements  in  southern  Utah,  over  which  he  presided  as 
their  spiritual  head,  being  also  a  member  of  council  in  the  territorial  legislature. 
Like  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Charles  Coulson  Rich  came  of  puritan  stock, 
though  a  native  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom  in  1809.  He  was  baptized 
into  the  church  in  1832,  receiving  his  endowments  at  Kirtland,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  high-priest  by  Hyrum  Smith.  Moving  to  Far  West  in  1836,  he 
rendered  good  serWce  during  the  persecutions  in  Missouri,  being  afterward 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life  through  the  wilderness,  and  making  his  way  to 
Nauvoo,  where  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  high  council.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1846-7  he  was  president  of  the  stake  at  Mount  Pisgah,  and  set  forth 
from  Winter  Quarters  in  June  of  the  latter  year  in  charge  of  a  company  of 
saints.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  an  apostle,  and  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Cali- 
foi-nia,  returning  in  Nov.  1850,  and  the  following  year  taking  charge  of  the 
San  Bernardino  colony.  His  first  mission  to  Europe  was  in  1860,  when  he 
lal)ored  for  two  years  in  England,  again  reaching  Zion  in  1863,  when  he  set- 
tled in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  where  he  resided  for  the  most  part  until  his  decease 
in  1883,  serving  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Contributor. 
Dec.  1883,  114-15. 

Albert  Carrington,  a  native  of  Royalton,  Vt,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
college,  joiued  the  Mormon  church  in  Wiota,  Wis.,  in  18 U,  and  removed  to 
Nauvoo  in  1844,  a  few  weeks  before  the  prophet's  assassination.  A  member 
of  the  pioneer  band,  he  returned  with  Bngham  Young  to  gather  up  the  main 
body  of  the  saints,  and  journeyed  with  them  to  the  valley  in  1848.  After  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  territory,  he  was  several  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  council  until  1868,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  to  preside  over  the  Eu- 
ropean missions.  For  twenty  years,  when  not  on  some  mission,  he  acted  as 
Snvate  secretary  to  Brigham,  and  his  ability  gained  for  him  among  anti- 
[ormoDs  the  sobriquet  of  *Tbe  Mormon  Wolsey.'  In  1870  ho  was  ordained 
an  ai)08tle,  and  for  several  years  afterward  presided  over  the  British  mission. 
Elias  Smith,  nephew  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet's  father,  was  bom  at 
Royalton,  Vt,  near  the  birthplace  of  the  former.  Joining  the  Mormon  faith 
in  18.14,  being  then  30  years  of  age,  he  removed  in  18«S  to  Kirtland,  and 
thence  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  was  business  manager  of  the  Tlme«  and  Seasons 
and  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  filling  the  same  position  on  the  staflf  of  the  Deseret 
News  after  his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  probate 
judge  of  Salt  Lake  county,  which  omce  he  retained  for  many  years;  and 
throughout  his  public  career  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  almost  without  an 
enemy;  in  such  respect  were  his  decisions  held,  both  in  law  and  in  equity, 
while  his  private  life  was  also  beyond  reproach. 

In  connection  with  the  judiciary  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Alexander 
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Pyper,  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  SootlaDd,  who  in  1874  was  i^pointed  police 
court  judge  of  Salt  Lake  City.  His  administration  of  justice  was  somewhat 
in  contrast  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  third  judicial  district,  James  B. 
McKean  being  in  office  during  the  same  year.  At  that  date  the  questions 
asked  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  jurors  and  applicants  for  citizenship 
wci*e  of  such  a  nature  that  thev  frequently  excludea  persons  who  were  not 
polygamists  but  siniplv  believed  in  tne  Mormon  faith,  among  them  being, 
*Are  you  a  Mormon?  'Have  you  been  through  the  Mormon  Endowment 
House?*  'Do  ^ou  believe  that  polygamy  is  a  divine  revelation?'  *M^  educa- 
tion and  religion,'  remarked  Judge  Pyper,  'have  taught  me  to  deal  fairly  and 
justly  towai^  all  men,  under  the  law,  irrespective  of  their  conditions  or 
opinions.' 

David  O.  Calder,  a  native  of  Thurso,  Caithness,  Scotland,  joined  the 
Mormon  church  in  1840,  and  in  1851  started  for  Utah,  accompanied  by  his 
mother  and  her  family.  A  man  of  excellent  business  ability,  his  talents  were 
quickly  recognized.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  trustee  in 
trust  of  the  church,  and  *  in  that  position  organized  a  system  of  accounts 
and  records  in  all  the  departments  of  the  church.  Between  1859  and  1870 
he  held  office  as  territorial-  treasurer,  and  after  a  visit  to  his  native  countiy, 
where  he  also  labored  as  a  missionary,  was  chosen  business  manager  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Dtaertt  News,  and  a  director  of  Zion's  Cooperative 
Mercantue  Institute,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  his  decease  in  July 
1884. 

Among  the  presidents  of  the  Utah  stake  of  Zion  may  be  mentioned  Harvey 
Harris  Cluff,  a  native  of  Kirtland,  whose  ancestors  setded  at  Durham,  N.  H., 
a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Afayjhwer,  and  whose  father,  David  Clu£^ 
served  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  1812.  Removing  from  Dur- 
ham to  Ohio  in  1830,  David  and  his  family  joined  the  Mormon  faith,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Nauvoo,  shared  in  all  the  hardships  of  the  exodus,  arriving 
in  the  autumn  of  1850  in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  they  cast  in 
their  lot  at  Provo.  On  the  6th  of  October,  185(5,  when  Brigham  Young  an- 
nounced before  a  general  conference  of  the  churoh  the  threatened  disaster  to 
the  hand-cart  emigrants,  Harvey  Cluff,  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  volunteered  to  go  to  their  aid.  On  this  occasion  he 
states  that  the  provisions  and  clothing  funushed  before  nightfall  were  more 
than  sufficent  to  load  22  teams.  In  1859  Mr  Cluff  was  elected  dty  councillor, 
and  in  1875,  after  his  missionary  labors,  principally  in  Europe  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  was  ordained  bishop,  and  assignea  two  years  later  to  the  charge 
of  the  fourth  ward  of  Provo  City.  Biog.  Hhetch  qf  H,  H.  Clvfft  MS. 

Biographies  of  other  prominent  men  are  given  in  Miehards*  Blbliog.  of 
Utah,  MS.;  Utah  Biog,  Sketches,  MS.;  Contributor;  TulUdge^sMag,;  iMseret 
New8;  S.  L.  (7.  Tribune;  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  passim. 

For  further  references  to  authorities  consulted  in  the  last  chapters  of  this 
volume,  see  34th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  H,  Ex,  Doc.,  1,  pt  2,  504-7;  pt  3,  375, 431; 
Doc,  10,  235;  H.  Bept,  IS5;  8.  Doc.,  96,  vol.  xviU.,  559;  Id,,  3d  Seas.,  8. 
Doc,  5,  837,  877;  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  //.  Ex.  Doc,  2,  pt  2,  1033,  1096; 
Id.,  2d  Sees.,  1,  pt2,  12,  149^1,  202-^;  pt  3,  1300-3;  pt  4,  757,  783,  819, 
833;  8.  Ex,  Doc,  .39,  1-73;  40,  passim;  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Mesa,  and  Doc, 
pt2,  13-15,  121,  131-2,  194-5.  200-4,  207-20,.  221-44,  580;  pt  3,  1432,  72; 
LI.,  8,  Ex,  Doc,  1,  voL  iii.,  pt  1,  490-2,  556;  62,  417-98;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  //. 
Misc,  Doc,  34;  //.  Ex,  Doc,  63,  vol.  ix.;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  8.  Doc,  1, 
vol.  iii.,  585-6,  601-3,  621,  644;  Acts  and  Bes.,  209;  Id,  3d  Sess.,  //.  Ex, 
Doc,  1,  vol.  iv.,  152-^,  170,  214;  38th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex,  Doc,  1,  voL 
v.,  pt  2,  73;  Id,,  45,  vol.  ix.;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  802,  822,  829-30,  861;  39th Gong. 
Ist  Sess.,  Mess,  and  Doc,  48-53;  H.  Com,  Bept,  96;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  Mess,  and 
Doc,  18-19,  24,  50,  87;  ff.  Jour,,  623,  733-5,  765;  8,  Jour,,  624;  AcU  and 
Bes.,  303;  40th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  8,  Jour,,  307;  II,  Jour.,  965;  H.  Misc.  Doe., 
2G;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  Mess,  and  Doc  Abridg.,  77^-6;  H.  Misc  Doc,  35; 
Doc,  153,  25-8;  H,  Com.  Bept,  8,  79;  //.  Jour.,  1407;  8.  Jour.,  1240-1; 
Cong,  Direc,  41;  Id.,  3d  Sess.,  H.  Jour.,  671;  Me»§.  and  Doe.  Abridg., 
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829-34,  1109,  1114,  1130, 1134, 1220-1;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  54,  168;  8.  Jour.,  617, 
621;  Acta  CMd  Res.,  224;  4l8t  Gong.  Ut  Seas.,  H.  Jour.,  317;  H.  Misc.  Doc., 
20;  22;  23;  Id.,  2d  Sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  I,  pt  1,  43,  66,  88-9,  104,  114;  Doc. 
68;  Doc.  207,  319-21;  Doc.  230;  H.  Com.  Repl,  21,  pto  1  and  2;  8.  Jour., 
1490,  1527-8;  8.  Miac.  Doc.,  112;  8.  Com.  Bept,  72;  H.  Jour.,  1539,  1542-3, 
1600-1;  Id.,  3d  Sees.,  H.  Jour.,  624^,  650-1;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  1,  pt  3,  46,  73, 
147^9,  156,  169-71;  pt  4,  iv.;  pt  1,  139-45,  443-6;  Doc.  52;  Doc.  71;  Bept 
Com.  Educ.,  328-83,  351,  558;  8.  Jour.,  603,  673;  8.  Com.  Bept,  302;  42d 
Cong.  iBt  Sess.,  H.  Jour.,  279;  II.  Ex.  Doc.,  10,  218-23;  8.  Jour.,  239,  249, 
266,  277,  279;  Id.,  2d  Seas.,  H.  Jour.,  1219,  1270,  1302-5,  1345-7;  H.  Ex. 
Doc.,  211,  300-30;  Doc.  256;  Doc.  258;  Doc.  325, 179-86;  Doc.  326;  ^ejp^  .Sec. 
/n<.,pt  1,  51-2;  H.  Misc.  Doc.,  155;  Doc.  165;  i>oc.  208;  Bept  Com.  Educ, 
21,  3&k4,  600-4;  8.  Jour.,  1234,  1380-2,  1419-20;  8.  Ex.  Doc.,  12;  8.  Misc. 
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i?ep<  Com.  Educ.,  xxii.-cxxiii., 460-3, 475,  510-12,  728;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  H.  Jour., 
793,  800,  810,  812;  H.  Misc.  Doc.,  49;  Doc.  120;  Doc.  139;  ^.  Com.  Bept, 
484;  iS.  Jbicr.,  593,  1121,  1141-2;  8.  Ex.  Doc.,  42;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  //.  Ex. 
Doc.,  177,  328-57;  iM  C'om.  ^dac,  xiii-cxxv.,  500-2,  507,  526-34,  733; 
P.  M.  OenlBept,  69,  264-5,  278,  287-300;  44th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  H.  Jour., 
1775, 1736;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  159,  267-81;  Bept  Com.  Educ.,  xxvL-cxxiii.,  510-14, 
548-54;  H.  Misc.  Doc.,  42;  8ec.  IrUr  Bept,  591-2,  606-44,  675-80,  859-62; 
8ec.  War  Bept,  44, 119-20, 148;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  H.  Jour.,  871;  8.  Jour.,  552-3; 
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1870-1,  329;  Id.,  1871-2,  127,  300;  Id.,  1872^,  clviii-ix.,  clx-i.,  clxxvi.- 
Ixxxii..  cclxvi.-lxxiL,  cuxc,  221,  353;  App.,  xxxiL;  Id.,  1874,  21,  43,  51,  85, 
187,  204,  2183.  2838;  Id.,  1874-5. 144;  Id.,  1875-6.  44;  Id.,  ISll-S,  176,  529; 
Id.,  1878-9,  45-53,  565,  1873;  Ind.  Affra  Bept,  1869,  20-1.  22&-34,  270-6, 
460-532;  Id.,  1871,  683;  Id.,  1872,  78,  91,  93;  Id.,  1873,  336-46;  Id.,  1874, 
52-4,  104-79,  270-1.  276-7;  Com.  Oenl Land  Office  Bept,  1869, 168-74,225-42, 
256-62,  326-31.  400-5;  Direc  Mint  Bept,  1881, 19;  Id.,  1882,  14;  8urg.-Gen. 
Cure,  no.  8. 1875,328-32,  338-40.  345;  Ilayden,  Oeolog.  8urv.,  1872,  106-8, 
659-792;  Hague,  in  King*a8urv.,  iii.,  455-73;  King*a8urv.,  v.,  nasaim;  OUberVs 
Bept,  in  FowelCa  Geolog.  8urv.  Bocky  Mtna,  1876,  paaaim;  Wheeler* a  8urv., 
1872;  Progress  Bept,  paaaim;  Id.,  1878,  ii.,  iii.,  paaaim;  Smithsonian  Inst. 
Bept,  1877,67-82;  MeUorol.  Begis.,  1843-54;  U.  8.  Offic  Begister,  1877;  Id., 
1879;  Comptr  of  Currency  Bept,  1878. 52,  759;  Id.,  1881,  94-107,  112-19,  212; 
Id.,  1884.  128-41,  250;  Com.  of  Educ  Bept,  1871,8.21,383.404;  Id.,  1875, 
510-14;  Id.,  1875,  510-14;  Id.,  1877,  291-2;  Id.,  289-91;  Id.,  1879,  285-6; 
Id.,  1880,  382-5;  Id.,  1881,  301-2;  Id.,  1882-3,  302-3.    Utah  Pub.  Doc.,  as 
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followB:  Jmtr.  Ltqia.,  1869,  13,  28-9,  101-2,  131- 
1870, 81-2,  183, 185-7;  Id.,  J872,  38,  85-7,  104-5, 
Id..  1870,  24-5,  31,  65-8,  104-5,  112-15,  197,  1 
292;  Id.,  mil,  31,  35-6,  39-40,  IBl^,  323.  392- 
1880,  1-8,  21-2, 241-3;  AcU  and  ifw.,  1809,  2,  7,  1 
12,  117-8:  /rf..:8T2,2,  28-33.  40-2;  Id..  1874,6;  J 
43, 48;  Utah  Laws.  1878,  i.,  28-37,  46, 60-165,  167- 
19,  20-44,  65-05,  07-81,  84-8,  95-0;  Id.,  1882,  2-3 
7;  Compiled  Laici,  184-890,  pMiim;  Oov.  Metragi 
6-7,  9-15;  Id.,  1870,  6-8,  10,  12-13,  l!0-2,  23-*,  21 
1878.  1882,  poBsun;  Com.  Repl  on  Qov.  Men.,  1882, 
of  l/lah,   raaaioi;  iftmori  of  Ltgidaturt,  1882,   J 

1882,  passim;  Supl  Schaoli,  Jtept,  1807-9,  pasain 
70;  Id.,  1876,  1878,  pawim;  Finaau  Sept  of  Coal 
Co'irl  DtcU.,  1879,  in  Reyimldi'  Gate,  pauim;  Bi 

1883,  paaaim;  Ilopt  vi  People  of  Utok,  1884,  pui 
Bfji.,  1-15;  Drfaice  ConttU.  and  Rdig.  Rigl\it,  ps 
amy,  pasiim;  RrlitfSoe.  L.  D.  Saintt,  1884.  pauiu 
127-3J;  Id.,  1881.237-48;  Id.,  1882,253-69;  Id.. 
thoritiei  ai  meDtiooed  betow:  TayloT  arid  Wood 
passim;  Richard^  Crime  in  UtaA,  MS.,  1-16;  Id., 
pasnitn;  Id.,  NamUive,  MS..  59-60,  64-6,  74,  78, 
/(/.,  Utah  MUeellany,  MS.,  passim;  Id.,  Bib.  of 
denU  in  Utah  HiOory,  MS.,  5,  81;  Sichardi,  ifi 
II,  15,  17,  30.  44,  50-1;  Oodbe.  Stalemenl,  MS.,  U 
Mining  Mem.,  MS.,  7-11;  Smooi,  Marmret  S., 
Wife.  MS.,  8-9;  Cla^t  Otxrlattd  in  H'inta;  MS.,  1 

Jfarratice,  MS.,  8;  Olidden't  StalemnU,  MS.,  I, 
SLtUhee,  MS.,  1-55,  60-1;  Haniion't  Ci-UiaU  J 
Woodg'  RecolleaUmt,  MS.,  39,  52-3,  68-60,  66-70; 
Jloi/t'i  Arizona.  MS.,  29-31;  Slanfard't  Brief  Hil 
raraim;  Woodriff,  Pkebe,  Aulobiog.  Strteh,  MS.,  p 
Briff  Memoir,  etc.,  MS.,  paaaim;  Cobb'*  Mormoi 
BUah,  Id  Utah  Co.  Sittchei.  MS.,  78-80;  Jtfodsen, 
Id.,  19;  /^unfjui'Ue  Detcriiied,  MS.,  6;  {/MA  Jfui 
Stalemenl,  MS.,  3-4;  //iJJ,  ifjnu  and  Mining,  HS., 
MS.,  1-16:  Id.,  Britf  Hio.  Slatch  of  Weber  Co 
DtaertlUnii!rrmty,liS.,  pauiin;  IMtoifi Doingn.iiS 
MS.,  4;  fb^'i  /oumo^  MS.,  i.  177;  Clark'i  Sig^ 
CradUbaugh\  Nev.  Biog.,  MS.,  4;  Chambera'  Hist, 
fool.  Brief  Hit.  of  Dta.  Mu»eum,  MS.,  paaaim;  Uu 
100;  Utah  Eaxiy  Record*.  MS.,  fi,  12,  17,  20,  24- 
viUe.  MS.,  6;  Jonta,  Albert,  in  PtaA  Co.  SketcAet 
B.  R.,  Letter  on  SaU  Lake  City  Street- Railroad,  Mi 
port  of  the  Staka  of  Zion,  MS.,  pauim;  Hufaier,  . 
1-4;  Rept  of  Slaktg,  etc.,  1880,  MS.,  paanim;  Ula 


_ ..;  beaeret  Trlegraph  Co.,  M3.,  puaiai;  Dorr't  l_ 
nialStar,  ii.  1-5,  v.  196;  Id.,  vlii.  176;  Id.,  xiL  II 
iviii.  315,  3l9i  Id.,  lii.  8-9;  Id.,  xxv.  743,  76 
70-3;  Id.,  urti.  518-19;  W.,  jrani.  120,  400,  467,  0 
35,  650-1,  643-4;  Id.,  xxxiv.  6-7,  63,  70,  177-80, 
«8-70,  72-4,  99-100,  104-6,  122,  135-8,  148-9,  191, 
Id.,  xiivi.  11-12,  88-00,  93-5,  252-5,  263,  273-5,  * 
204-5,  282-5,  510-11,  532-3,  645-54,  676.  78&-91 
mix.  127;  Id.,  ill,  190-8.  666,  098,  811;  Timetam 
139-40, 168, 179.469;  W.,ii,  467;  /rf.,iii.685,710;  / 
Id.,  V.  .308-9;  Id.,  vi.  850,  914-15,  989;  Id.,  vii  63; 
334-5.  374,  376,  387-03,  408-002;  Id.,  Voice  qf  » 
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Timen  and  Seasons,  i.  64,  111;  It.  162-3;  /(£.,  Key  to  the  Science  of  Theology , 
passim;  Provo  City,  Rev,  Ordinances,  ilL-v.  1-145;  Powell's  Lands  of  t/te 
Arid  Region,  passim;  Pac{fic  R.  R.  Report,  ii.  77-88;  A/urphy^s  Mineral  Re- 
sour,,  1-7;  Niles*  Register,  Ixxv.  383;  Zabrislde^s  Land  Laws,  sup.  19,  43,  57, 
86;  Warren*s  Mem.,  in  Pac,  R.  R.  Rept,  xi.  91;  Burton's  City  qf  the  Saints, 
5.  15-17»  171-2,  187-8,  200-87,  pasaim;  300-64,  426,  433,  509-60,  600-24; 
Browne's  Min,  Resources,  130-1,  240,  256,  482-6;  Oreeley,  Horace,  Overland 
Journey,  191-267;  Ounnison,  The  Mormons,  26,  80-1,  84-160;  Simpson,  Ex- 
plorations, 44-66;  Id,,  Shortest  Route  to  Cat.,  30-3;  SchoU,  Distribution  and 
Variation,  etc,  82-3;  Id,,  Precipitation,  etc.,  62-73,  116;  Smith,  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, etc.,  23-6,  27,  33-4,  36-7,  69-62,  65;  Stenhouse,  Mrs,  Expose  of 
Polyg.,  131^46,  181,  198-205;  Id.,  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  107-8,  122,  209- 
23.  368-73;  Id.,  Tell  It  AU,  69,  186-8,  251-2,  269-70,  272,  291-4,  338-9, 
387-9,  652-3,  654-6,  677,  608-9;  Stenhouse,  T,  B,  H„  Rocky  Mtn  Saints, 
667-80,  613-16,  622-68,  671-88,  691-6,  698,  701-6,  741-6;  Green,  Mormon- 
ism,  465,  468,  470;  Todd,  Sunset  Land,  178,  181-2,  184-6;  Townsend's  Mor- 
mon Trials,  16-27,  29-30,  46-9;  Tucker,  Mormonism,  156-8,  246-7,  250-9, 
299-302;  TuUidge,  Women  of  Mormonism,  265,  278-82,  498-9,  501-15;  Id., 
Hist.  S.  L.  City,  247,  249-59;  Id,,  Life  qf  Brig,  Young,  99,  203-4,  207-8, 
359-82,  406-34,  436-40,  442-4,  448-9,  456-8;  Supplement,  37,  66-8;  Id., 
QuaH.  Magazine,  i,  1-6,  14-«6,  96-110,  111-17,  177-90,  201-28,  244-50,  353- 
432,  475-84,  496-601,  622-3,  629-75,  634-6,  637,  539-43,  648-52,  558-91,  654, 
664-72,  678-84;  Id.,  1882,  1-8,  21-32,  34-8,  42-62,  62-7,  79-85,  91-2,  122- 
34,  187-232,  243^^,  260-2,  266-84,  399-413,  426-64;  Id.,  1883,  3-25,  34-7, 
49-60,  456-80,  493-6,  606-8,  677-600,  662-4,  675-6;  Id.,  1884,  113,  137-70, 
176-7,  225-86,  294-7;  Utah,  Resources  and  AUractions,  9-38, 43-69;  McCabe, 
Our  Country,  1106-16;  Prime,  Around  the  World,  30^1;  Jouveaux,  L'AnU- 
rique,  228-30,  234-42;  Ward,  Husband  in  Utah,  163-8,  261-8;  Id.,  Male  Life 
among  the  Mormons,  passim;  Ra^,  Westward  by  Rail,  108-92;  Dall,  My 
First  Holiday,  84,  88-91,  97-103,  106-9;  Scribner^s  Magazine,  1880,  613-16; 
Chandtss,  Visit  to  Salt  Lake,  346;  Paddock,  Fate  of  Madam  La  Tour,  286-92, 
294-300,  308-30,  33&-41;  Qusgley's  Irish  Race,  646-6;  WaUe,  Mrs,  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  31-6,  132-52,  177,  276-7,  279-80;  Nordoff,  Northern  Cat.,  38- 
43;  Nelson,  Pictorial  Guide-Book,  14-25;  National  Almanac,  18G3,  531;  Nat, 
Qnart.  Rev.,  ix.,  2d  Ser.,  July  1879,  80-94;  Nicholson,  The  Preceptor,  pas- 
sim; The  Mining  Industry,  ii  22;  The  Mines,  Miners,  etc.,  365,  489,  607,  612- 
13,  569,  671,  674-6,  691,  697-682,  788-9,  959,  962-6,  984-95;  New  Mexico, 
Pointers  on  S.  W.,  64-6;  New  Mexican  Mining  World,  Dec.  1882,  83;  Id., 
Nov.  1884,  136;  Mackay,  The  Mormons,  48-51,  189,  237,  286,  292-8,  307; 
McClure,  Three  Thousand  Miles,  etc.,  144,  146,  155,  165-6,  186,  446;  Mar- 
shall, Through  America,  160.  160,  163-82,  191,  195-7,  206-12,  219,  227-8, 
231-4,  237,  394-6,  409-24;  Utah,  Mercantile  and  Manvf,  Estab.  of  Z.  C.  M, 
I.,  3-13;  Midler,  First  Families,  etc,  63;  WentwoHh,  Great  West,  269-76; 
Mormon  Politics  and  Policy,  passim;  Mormons  at  Home,  215-16;  Lyon, 
Harp  ofZion,  23-7,  29-30.  31-3,  39-40,  44-9,  67-8,  79-81.  84-7,  93-4,  116- 
17,  136-42,  166;  LudUno,  Heart  of  the  Continent,  302-3,  307-8, 315-22,  322-^, 
328-32,  333-7,  341-3,  365-73;  Linforth,  Route  from  Liverpool,  69-75,  78,  97, 
99-101,  103-4,  110-15;  Life  among  the  Mormons,  88-103,  179-80;  Leslie, 
Overland  Trip  to  Cal„  74-5,  78,  91-6,  103;  Little,  Jacob  Hamblin,  36; 
Young,  Ann  Eliza,  Wife  No,  19,  266-7,  349-61,  371-2,  378-82,  446-62, 
622-4,  632-6,  603;  Kelly,  Excursion  to  Cal.,  ii.  231;  Kneeland,  Wonders  of 
Yosemite,  19-21;  Lydia  KnighCs  History,  passim;  Kirchhoff,  Reisebilder,  i., 
passim;  Jaqites,  John,  Catechism  for  Children,  passim;  Goddard,  George,  in 
Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  89;  Olshausen,  Mormonen,  149-61,  154-8,  163,  166- 
70;  Worthington,  Women  in  Battle,  687-8,  594-6;  Wolfe,  MerraiUile  Guide, 
186-200,  202-57,  327-41;  Williams,  Pac,  Tourist,  116-72,  295;  Wells,  Fargo, 
and  Co.,  Statement,  1883,  passim;  Western  Monthly,  i.  290-3;  Ward,  Arte- 
mus,  Chas  F,  Brown,  Lectures,  20-AO;  Utah  Misccl,  Pamphlets,  no.  v.,  vi., 
vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  jiassim.  Mormon  Pamphlets,  as  follows:  Circular  from  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  no.  3,  passim;  Epistle  ofUve  Twelve  Apostles  and  Counsellors, 
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no.  4,  passim;  Hughen,  Elkabeth,  Vokt  from  the  West,  etc,  no.  7,  passim; 
MusHtr,  FruUa  qf  Aformonum^  no.  8,  3-11,  32-5;  Young,  Hidory  of  the  Sev- 
eiUies,  no.  10,  passim;  Circular  of  the  First  Presidency,  no.  12,  &-9;  Utah, 
Pamphlets,  Political,  no.  3;  FMch,  Thos,  Speech,  passim;  Jd,,  no.  5,  8;^ech 
cf  A.  //.  Cragin,  in  (7.  S.  SeitcUe,  1870;  /a.,  no.  o,  Correspondence  Helaling 
to  Expenses  of  U,  8.  Dis,  Courkt,  passim;  Id.,  no.  7,  FUch,  Course  qf  Judge 
McKean,  3-15;  Id.,  no.  8,  Constitution  ofStaie  of  Deserti,  passim;  Id.,  no.  9, 
Hooper,  W.  H.,   Vindication  of  the  People  of  Utah,  passim;  Id.,  no.    10, 
CUujett,  W.  H.,  Speech  against  Admission  of  Utah  asa  State,  passim;  Id.,  no. 
12,  Bates,  Oeo.  C,  Argument  on  Jurisdiction  of  Probate  Courts,  passim;  Id., 
no.  13,  Opinion  of  U,  S,  Justice  Bradley,  etc.,  passim;  Id.,  Paine,  II.  E., 
ArgumeiU  in  Case  qf  Contested  Election,  passim;  id.,  no.  14,  Woman Sujfrage, 
Act  Relating  to,  8;  Id.,  U.  S.  Marshals  and  Deputies,  Duties  qf,  11-14;  Id., 
no.  16,  Int.  Rev.  Tax  and  Z.  C.   Af.  I.;  Id.,  Religious,  no.  3,  Bead,  L.  H., 
Character  qf  Brig.  Young,  19;  Id,,  9,  Z.  C,  M,  I,,  Constitution  and  By-laws^ 
jMissim;  Id.,  no.  10,  Articles  of  IncorporcUion,ToaBum;  Id.,  no.  11,  Legista- 
tion  Concerning  Railroads,  1-40;   VetromiU,  A  Tour,  etc,  72-5;  Buich,  Mor- 
monen,  64-71;  Id.,  Qesch.  Mormon.,  299,  314,   327-32,  334-9;   Appleton, 
Guide,  357;  Id.,  Illus.  Hand-Book,  1861,  1867,  passim;  Id.,  Journal,  1874, 
passim;  Atlantic  Monthly,  iii.  571,  583-4;  Annals  of  University  qf  Deserei, 
1884-5,  passim;  Bowles,  Across  the  Continent,  100-102;  Id.,  Our  New  West, 
202-3,  206-70;    Id.   Pac.  RaUroatl,  49-5;   Bonwick,   Moirmone  and  Silver 
Mines,  1-219,  283-97,  339-41,  357-62;  Boadicea,  The  Mormon  W\fe,  passim; 
Bertrand,  Mem.  Mormon.,  70-1,  76-7,  81-2.  84-90,  219-20,  261-2;  BeadU, 
Life  in  Utah,  59,  196-200,  222-50,  281-8,  435-70,  508-16,  532-8;  Id.,  Unde- 
veloped  West,  108-690,  passim;  Id.,    Western  Wilds,  53^;  Utah  Pioneem, 
SSd  Anniv.,  1-40;    Utah  Review,  Feb.   1882,  243;  Crocheron,  Augusta  J., 
Women  of  Deseret,  1-9;  Brown,  J.  E.,  Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  1884,  passim; 
Annuals  University  of  Deseret,  1882-3,  1883-4,    1884-5,  passim;  BennsWe 
Hist,  of  the  Saints,  passim;  Clemens,  S.  O.  {Mark  Thoain),  Roughing  It,  120-6; 
Culmer,  in  8.  L.  Grocer,  ii.,  no.  2,  1,  3;  Daly's  Address,  in  Amer.  Oeog.  Soc 
Repts,  1873,  15;  Dixon*s  WhiU  Conquest,  i.  198-200,  206-14;  Del  Mar's  Hist. 
Prec.  MetaU,  168;  EUioU  A  Co.,  Hist.  Arizona,  1,  87, 151-2,  206,  282-4,  289; 
Faitf^fvVs  Three  Visits  to  Amer.,  159  et  se<f.;  Goodrich's  Mormon  Kingdom, 
6-12;  Green's  Mormonism,  etc.,  pissim;  Stdlman,  J.  W.,  Speech  at  Boston, 
1882,  pajssim;  Harris,  L.,  Faith  of  the  ZufUs,  in  Spencers  Labors  in  the 
Vineyard,  61-4;  Internal.  Review,  Feb.   1882,  181;  Kimball,  A.  A.,  landing 
a  Father,  in  Do's  Gems  for  Young  Folks,  1-18;  Lee,  John  D.,  Mormonism, 
etc.,  276,  294,  318;  McCUUan's  Golden  State,  586-7,  592;  Merewether's  By 
Sea  and  by  Land,  264-71;  Musser,  A.  M.,  Defence  qf  Our  People,  passim; 
Ifelson's  PicL  Guide- Book,  passim;  Head,  Frank  H.,  in  Overland  Monthly,  ▼. 
277;  Oakland  Monthly  Review,  I  16-22;  PraU,  Orson,  and  Newman,  J.  P., 
Public  Discussion,  1877,  passim;  Player-Frowd,  Six  Months  in  CaUfomia, 
36-7;  Proceedings  First  Nail  Conv.  Cattlemen,  12-13;  Preble's  II id.  Steam 
Navigation,  244;  Filling's  Bib.  of  N.  Amer.  Languages,  nos.  84,  217,  266, 
267,  508,  509,  527,  528,  840,  1391,  1924,  1955,  2212,  2216,  2645,  2859,  3079, 
3084,  3085,  3088,  3575,  3608,  3609,  3610,  4272;  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  Hi. 
486-90;  Id.,  Ivi.   156-62,  171;   Porter's  Census  a  the  West,  1880,  437-46; 
Ross*  From  Wis.  to  CaL,  29-32, 37-44,  48;  Gary,  The  Roaming  Badger,  in  Id., 
91-5,  117-23;  Sturgis^  The  Ute  War  of  1879,  7-8;  Smyth,  John  H.,Lawqf 
Homestead  and  Exemptions,  467;  Spencer,  Orson,  Letters,  etc,  passim;  Stay- 
ner's  Farmers*  and  Miners'  Manual,  1-20;  Colfax*s  Mormon  Question,  ysjstimi 
Young,  Brig.,  Death,  etc,  2-9,  12-^;  Woodruff*s  Leaves  from  My  Journal, 
passim;  Wells'  Woman's  Exponent,  Sept.  1, 1884,  53;  Id.,  15th,  63-4, 90-102» 
117-28,  164-81,  333,  470-606;  Barclay,  Mormonism  Exposed,  13,  15-16,  20. 
25-6;  Id.,  New  View  of  Morm.,  25-6;  Hyde,  Mormonism,  115-35,  137-6, 
185-6;  Huhner,  Round  the  World,  72-125;  Hollister,  Resources  qf  Utah,  pas- 
sim;  Hickman*s  Destroying  Angel,  48,  112-17;  Hittell,  Wash.  Scrap-Book^ 
75-6;  Head,  in  Overland  Alontfdy,  y.  270-9;  Hayes,  Scraps,  Emigrant  Notes^ 
653;  Id.,  Los  AngeUs,  IL  186-7,  viii  416,  xvii.  45»  zviiL  13-16;  Id.,  MniinQ, 
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i.  19.  61-3,  xi..  paasim;  Id.,  RaUroads,  ii.  7,  17-19,  25,  iv.  lft-17,  63;  Id,, 
San  Bfmardino,  i.  47-9;  M,  San  Diego,  i.  202,  213,  215,  ii.  171-93;  Rigy, 
in  Dienn.  Rept  TerrU  Supt  Educ,  1874-5,  43-00;  JJienn.  RepU  Terrtl  Supt 
Schools,  1874-5,  1878-9,  1880-1,  1882-3,  passim;  Brigham  Young  Academy, 
Circular,  1880,jpa88iin;    llayden.  Great    Went,  86,  316-19,  325-8;   Ih{fu8' 
Hardy,  Lady,  Through  CUiet  and  Ptxtirie,  97-100,  108-9,  113-15,   117-19; 
Harper's  Magazine,  Oct.  1876,  642-4.  650-1;  Id.,  Oct  1883,  705;  Id.,  Aug. 
1884,  :^88;  Jackson,  Helen,  BiU  of  Travel,  etc.,  17-22;  Boyer^  From  OrieiU  to 
Occident,  58-63;  Barnes,  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  54-60;  Frieto,  Viage,  etc., 
i.  551-3;  Hall,  Great  West,  19-93;  Greenwood,  Gi*ace,  New  Life,  etc.,  137-8, 
140-4;  Sola,  America  Revisited,  274-317;  Simomin,  in  Revue  des  Deux  Motides, 
Kov.  1875,  305;  Seward,  Wm  7/.,  Travels,  etc.,  16-25;  Smith,  Joseph,  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  passim;  Smith,  Mystery  and  Crime,  etc.,  passim;  Snow, 
Eliza  R.,  Hymns  and  Songs,  passim;  Id.,  RecitiUions,  etc.,  i.,  passim;  Id,, 
Biog.  of  Lorenzo  Snow,  167-8,  449-53;  /(/.,  Poems,  L,  ii.,  passim;  Utah, 
Scraps,  1-5,  11-14,  24;  Rept  Ontario  Silv.  Ming  Co.,  passim;  Univ.  Deseret, 
Annual,  1884-5,  passim;  Id,,  Circulars,   1868-71,  1874-5,  1878-9,  1880-2, 
passim;  Smucker,  HisL  of  Mormons,  1,  83-4,  131,  174-5,  263-6,  273,  321-3, 
349,  355,  433-5;  Sacred  Hymns,  etc.,  passim;  Sandette,  My  Qu^en,  passim; 
Taylor,  Summer  Savory,  17-30;  Culmer,  TourixCs  Guide-Booh,  passim;  Gar- 
den cf  the  World,  274;  Goddard,  Where  to  Emigrate,  148,  152-5;  Codman, 
Round  Trip,  173-4,  176,  182-255  et  seq.;  Cole,  California,  16-9;  Curtis,  Dot- 
tings,  18-2^;  Coyner*s  Letters,  etc.,  i.-v.,  passim;  Id,,  Hand-Book  of  Mor- 
monism,  passim;  CampbeU,  Circular  Notes,  L  61-3;  Comaby,  Autobtog.  and 
Poems,  passim;  Camp,  Year- Book,  1869,  502-4;  Cradlebaugh,  Mormonism, 
passim;  Crqfutt,  Overland  Tourist,  55,  65,  114-51;  Froiseth,  Women  of  Mor- 
mondom,  315-16,  327, 372-9, 382,  384-9,  392-3.  396,  398,  412-16;  Ferris,  Utah 
and  the  Mormons,  34-7,  39-40,  45-6,  75.  117,  204,  264-84,  289-302;  Tanner, 
Mary  J.,  Fugitive  Poems,  paasim;  Fabian,  Utah,  4-15;  Emerald  Hill  Ming 
Cok,  By-laws,  nassim;  Dilke,  Greater  Britain,  i.  122-7,  131-2,  142;  Deseret 
Sunday-school  Music-Book,  passim;  Deseret  Agric  and  Manvfac,  Soc.,  List 
of  Premiums,  1878,  passim;  Dickeson,  Amer,  Numismatic  Mcuiual,  225;  De 
Rupert,  California  and  Morm.,  123-46;  Hand-Book  to  Salt  Lake  Museum, 
passim;  Mormon  Metropolis,  7-16;  Horn  Silver  Ming  Co.  Rept,  1884,  passim; 
university  of  Deseret,  Catalogue,  1850,  passim;  Cummings,  B.  F.,\n.  Utah 
Pion  33d  Anniversary,  30-4;  Robinson,  Sinners  and  Saints,  71-3,  110-30, 
137,  139-43,  177, 183-4,  186-7,  189-90,  193-5,  234,  239,  243-6,  249-59;  Rich- 
aardson.  Beyond  the  MisHssippi,  347,  351,  358-9,  364;  Rusting,  Across  Amer- 
ica, 163-6;  Richards,  WUlard,  with  Taylor's  Govt  of  God,  no.  26,  passim; 
U.  P.  R.  R,  R.,  Rept  of  Sam,  B.  Reed,  passim;  Remy,  Journey  to  G.  8.  Lake 
City,  i.  53-4,  176,  189-90,  268-75,  450,  453-70;  Id.,  ii.  177-94,  239,  264-8, 
283-4,  .S23-4,  336, 343-4,  360-4;  Raymond,  Min.  Resources,  passim;  Id.,  Sta- 
tistics of  Mines,  1873,  242-64;  Sloan,  Gazetteer  of  Utah,  1874,  1884,  passim; 
Salt  Lake  Contributor,  l,  passim;  Id.,  ii.  13-16,  27-32,  48-86,  92,  94,  110, 
115-16,    142,  169.  179-80,  209-10,  222,  239-46,  270-3,  287,  302,  333,  350, 
367-9;  Id.,  iiL  61-3;  Id.,  iv.  181-3,  276-8,  320,  352-3,  383-8;  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 1869,  et  seq.;  California  Ann.  Mng  Review,  154;  Cal.  andNev.  R.  R, 
Prospectus,  9;  Cal.  State  Register,  1857,  116;  Coast  Review,  1872-9,  passim; 
Mininff  Review,   1876,  25;   Fisher,  Advertiser's  Guide,   100-1;  Id.,  Amer. 
Statis,  Annual,  1854.  101,  103,  114;  Dii^ctory  Salt  Lake  City,  1869,  passim; 
Id.,  Utah,  1879-80,  passim;  Graham,  Utah  Directory,  passim;  Directory  Pac, 
Coast,  1871-3,  38-42, 149-53,  41:^29;  Histor,  Magazine,  iii.  85;  Price,  Two 
Amei-icas,  259-63;  Patterson,  Who  Wrote  the  Book  qf  Mormon  f  PettengiU, 
Newspaper  Directory,  185-6.    From  hundreds  of  newspapers,  I  select  the 
following:   8.  L.  City,  Deseret  News,  1869-81;  Tribune,  1871-84;  both  too 
voluminous  to  be  quoted  in  detail;  Herald,  1877,  Mar.  24,  May  12,  June  13, 
16,  Sept.  12, 29,  Oct  31,  Nov.  3,  7,  17,  21,  Dec.  12,  22;  1878,  Jan.  9,  16,  3D, 
Mar.  20, 23, 30,  Apr.  13,  17,  Sept  10,  13,  14,  26,  Oct  3,  Nov.  22,  Dec.  8,  15, 
22,  29;  1879,  Jan.  1,  Apr.  1,  3,  6,  May  2,  24,  29,  June  21,  July  18,  19,  Aug. 
9,  Sept  2, 6, 7, 21, 24,  25,  26,  Oct  14,  17,  18,  22,  Nov.  9, 12,  26,  Doc  6,  16, 
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19,  28;  1880,  Jan.  1,  3,  10,  17,  28,  Feb.  4,  12,  Jane  17,  July  29,  Ang.  12,  19, 

22,  26,  Sept.  16;  1881,  Mar.  17,  24,  31,  Jnne  2.  23,  30,  July  28,  Oct.  6,  Nov. 
17;  1882,  Jan.  12;  Daily  Indeptndent,  1878,  Feb.  22;  Daily  Telegraph,  1&39, 
Jan.  21,  Mar.  22,  May  10,  18,  29,  July  8,  20,  25,  Nov.  30,  Dea  19;  1870, 
Mar.  28,  Apr.  14;  1878,  Jan.  1;  Western  Mining  Gazette,  1880,  Ang.  25,  Sept. 

1,  8,  ir>,  29,  Oct.  6,  20,  27,  Nov.  10,  20,  Dec.  25;  Daily  MaU,  1876,  Jan.  6, 
15,  25;  Anti-Polygamy  Standard,  June  1,  1880;  Oracer,  1882,  June  1,  3; 
Utah  Uevino,  1871,  May  9,  10,  Aug.  1,  Sept.  2,  4,  6,  13,  16, 18, 21, 23, 24. 25, 

26,  Oct  27;  1872,  Jan.  4,  11,  30,  Feb.  10,  13;  Coritme,  Utah,  Reporter,  July 
17,  1869;  Ogden  Freeman,  1879,  Feb.  21,  28;  Junction,  1879,  Aug.  27,  Sept. 
30;  Silver  Reef  Miner,  1879,  May  14,  June  1,  4,  14,  25,  July  9,  19,  30,  Aug. 
13,  Dec.  27;  1880,  Jan.  10,  17,  Feb.  14,  28;  1881,  June  8,  Oct.  15,  29,  Dec 
31;  1882,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  15;  San  Francisco,  Alia,  1869-85;  Btdlelin,  1869-85; 
Call,  1869-85;  all  too  voluminous  to  quote  in  detail;  Chronicle,  18G0,  Jan. 

23,  30;  1872,  Aug.  25,  Sept.  29;  1873,  Oct.  6;  1878,  July  17;  1880,  July  24, 
Oct.  14,  Nov.  6,  14,  28;  1881,  Sept  4;  1882,  Jan.  1,  17,  Feb.  25,  Aug.  22; 
1883,  Apr.  25,  Aug.  28;  1884,  Jan.  16,  27,  Feb.  21,  June  2,  Nov.  28;  18S5, 
Jan.  13,  20,  31,  Feb.  3,  15,  Mar.  5,  24,  Apr.  21,  30,  May  3,  10,  23;  Exam- 
iner, 1809,  Jan.  30,  June  11,  Oct  24,  30,  Nov.  1,  4,  18;  1871,  Feb.  1,  17,  21, 
Mar.  2;  1872,  Jan.  27,  Mar.  4,  7;  1874,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  19;  1877,  Nov.  30; 
1879,  Mar.  6,  May  7;  DaUy  Herald,  1869,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  6,  11,  21,  May  5,  0, 
13,  19,  Juue  26,  Aug.  17;  Golden  Era,  1869,  July  17.  24;  1871,  Oct  8;  1872, 
Mar.  31,  Sept  22;  1874,  Sept  27;  1878,  Jan.  12;  1879,  Dec.  27;  1880,  May 
15;  Monitor,  1869,  Mar.  27;  News  Letter,  1869,  May  15;  1870,  Dec  17;  1874, 
June  27;  Abend  Post,  1869,  Feb.  19,  June  10;  1870,  Jan.  12;  1872,  May  25, 
Juno  8,  Dec.  24;  1873,  Jan.  16,  Apr.  23,  Aug.  9,  Sept  8,  16,  26,  Oct  2,  7, 
17,  21,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  29;  1874,  Jan.  29,  Apr.  4,  June  3,  Sept  22;  1875,  Jan. 

22,  Mar.  18.  Apr.  12,  May  28,  June  10;  1876,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  tf,  Dec.  15;  1877, 
Feb.  21,  1878,  Feb.  18,  Nov.  13,  30;  1879,  Mar.  18,  Dec.  22;  Occident,  1S76, 
Apr.  20;  Stock  Report,  1874,  Aug.  4;  1875,  Apr.  26;  1876,  Sept  17;  1879, 
Jan.  17,  Aug.  9,  Nov.  13,  27;  1880,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  6,  June  8,  July  24;  1881, 
Feb.  10;  Times,  1869,  Jan.  1.  8,  12,  15,  26,  Feb.  11,  19,  Mar.  2,  6, 10, 11, 17, 

23,  30,  Apr.  21,  May  8,  10,  11,  15,  17,  18,  19.  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  June  9. 
July  6,  9,  28,  30.  Aug.  10,  17,  19,  24,  Sept  6,  17,  29,  Oct  9,  15;  Courier  de 
San  Francisco,  1869,  Dec  15;  1870,  June  11;  1871,  Mar.  4;  Journal  qf  Com- 
merce, 1876,  Nov.  8;  Pacific,  1873,  Mar.  13,  Apr.  3;  Pacific  Mural  Press,  1S79, 
May  3;  JJirecton/,  1873,  36-7;  Scientific  and  Mining  Press,  1870,  Jan.  15, 
Sept.  3,  Nov.  26;  1871,  Oct  8,  28;  1872,  Feb.  3,  Mar.  9,  30,  Apr.  13,  Oct 
19;  1873.  Jan.  18,  Feb.  15,  22,  Mar.  1,  8,  Apr.  6,  May  31,  July  17,  Aug.  9, 
Oct.  4,  11;  Commercial  Herald  arid  Market  Review^  1871,  Mar.  24,  Aug.  11; 
1874,  June  18;  1877,  Sept  6;  Pacific  Baptist,  1875,  May  6,  13,  20,  Nov.  11; 
Pacific  Churchman,  1870,  Aug.  25;  Christian  Union^  Jan.  14, 1875;  Pac.  Ad- 
vertiser, Dec.  21,  1872;  Pioneer,  1872,  Aug.  15,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  6;  Post,  1872, 
Apr.  11,  12,  May  8,  July  3;  1873,  Apr.  9,  Aug.  7,  16,  Sept  25,  Oct  9;  1875, 
Jan.  22,  Mar.  11,  Apr.  13,  24;  1876,  Jan.  11,  Apr.  1,  May  3,  July  15,  1877; 
Apr.  4,  May  3,  4,  Aug.  30,  Sept.  1,  17,  29;  1878,  Apr.  4;  1879,  May  17.  Nov, 

24,  Dec  30;  1884,  Mar.  27;  Stock  Exchange,  Apr.  10,  Sept  6,  1877;  Vanity 
Fair,  Nov.  12,  1881;  Visitor,  May  24,  1873;  CaL  Christ,  Advocate,  1869, 
Nov.  11;  1870,  Apr.  28,  Aug.  4;  1871,  Jan.  19;  1872,  Aug.  15;  1874.  Aug. 

27,  Sept.  3;  Sacramento  Union,  1869-85,  too  voluminous  to  be  quoted  in  de- 
tail;  Sacramento  Bee,  1869,  May  24,  25;  1878,  Nov.  2;  1879,  Dec  6;  1880, 
Feb.  28;  San  Rafael  Wy  Herald,  1877,  Jan.  11;  Sonora  Union  Democrat^ 
Nov.  15,  1879;  San  Jos&  Mcrctiry,  Nov.  23,  1871;  Id,,  Pioneer,  Mar.  3,  1877; 
Dec  11,  1879,  Jan.  1,  1880;  Id.,  Herald,  1877,  Apr.  12,  13,  16,  May  8,  Aug. 

20,  30;  CastrovUle  Argus,  Mar.  27, 1809;  Independence  Inyo  Independent,  Nov. 

2.  1878;  Mariposa  Gazette,  Apr.  3,  1875,  Sept  8,  1877.  Oct  12, 1878,  Jan.  25, 
1679;  rallejo  Daily  Chronicle,  May  14,  29,  1880;  Trucket  Republican,  May 
II,  1872;  Bakersfield  Calif ornian,  Nov.  25,  1880;  Chko  Butte  Record,  Sept 
4.  1875;  Crescent  CUy  Courier,  1879,  Feb.  19,  Deo.  17;  Dutch  Flat  Fbrum^ 
Sept.  6,  1877;  Oilroy  Advocate,  May  12,  1877.  Nov.  2, 1878;  HeaUUmrg  En- 
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terprite,  Feb.  9,  Sept.  6,  1867;  Id.,  Biaaan  R.ver  Flag,  Sept  13,  1877; 
LalxpoH  Luke  Democrat,  1877,  Sept.  6,  22;  Loa  AnqtUt  Wy  Star,  Sept.  8, 
1877;  Id.,  Wy  Eipreu.  1877,  May  26,  Sept  1;  /</.,  Eeerting  Eiprrn,  1879, 
Sfpt  18;  1884,  JtuL  2,  Max.  :!1,  Apr.  5;  Marin  Co.  Journal,  Aag.  21,  1670; 
JUarytvUle  Dy  Appeal,  Sept  8,  1379;  Montereg  Democrat,  Sept  1,  1877; 
Ifapa  Htgiler,  1877,  Sept  1,  8,  20;  !878,  Feb.  9;  Oaiiand  Tnbane,  Jan.  9, 
1877;  Petaluma  Argot,  July  27,  1S7T:  Id.,  Courier,  Sept  8,  1877;  Red  Btaff 
Sentinel,  Sept  8,  1877,  Jan.  2i),  1878;  Son  Butnaoeniura  .fVee  Press,  Sept 
8,  1877,  Jan.  19,  1878,  June  28,  1879;  San  Diego  New,,  1877,  Apr.  17,  May 
7,  Aug.  25,  30,  Sept  6,  11;  Id.,  Unvm,  Deo.  25,  1873,  M*f  31,  1877;  Santa 
Cna  Courier,  Sept  7,  1877;  Id.,  Sentinel,  Sept  8,  1877;  Santa  Rosa  Wy 
Tima,  Sept  6,  1877;  Sonoma  Democrat,  Jane  29,  1878,  July  19,  1879; 
Stociftm  Independent,  1877,  May  12,  June  16,  Jnly  14,  Ang.  4,  Sept.  1,  Nov. 
24,  1878,  Jane  29;  1879,  Apr.  2,  Aag.  8,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  C;  1881,  Sept.  30.  Oct 
3,  Not.  1;  1883,  Jan.  1;  Suisun  Rtpublican,  Sept  6,  1877,  Sept  4,  1879; 
Uhiak  Democrat,  1877,  Sept  8,  29;  Yvba  Wy  Banner,  Not.  2,  1878;  Ana- 
heim Oa2ttte,  1877,  May  12,  Jane  2,  Sept.  8,  15;  Antioch  Ledger,  1874,  Nov.  * 
14;  1877,  May  12,  26,  Sept.  1;  Jactton  Amador  Ledger,  1877,  Sept  8,  22; 
RoMburg  Plaindealer,  1877,  May  26,  Oct  6;  1879,  Aug.  16;  Tuma  Sentinel, 
Sept  8,  22,  1877,  July  28,  1879;  Quincy  Plamai  National,  July  16,  1870; 
Awtin,  Nev.,  Rtae  Riv.  Reveille,  Sept  13,  1872,  Aug.  9,  1879;  Lyon  Co. 
Times,  Sept.  4,  1877;  Carson  Valley  Veui»,  May  30,  1879;  Carton  Appeal, 
1873,  Feb.  9,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  20;  1874,  June  3;  1875,  Mar.  18,  Jaly  27;  1880, 
Apr.  1;  Bdnumt  Courier,  Not.  11.  1876;  Varton  State  Rrgiiter,  1871,  Mar.  4, 
11,  Oct  27.  Nov.  12.  23;  1872,  Feb.  6,  Apr.  16.  Oct  11,  Nov.  8;  Id.,  CUif 
Tribune,  Sept.  28.  1879;  Cherry  Creek  }FhiU  Pine  Netee,  Mar.  19,  1861; 
Coma  Sentinel,  July  9,  1364;  Dayton  Lyon  County  Sentinel,  July  16,  1864; 
Elko  Independent,  1869,  Aug.  18,  Sept  2*2,  Oct  6,  13,  Not.  19;  1870,  Jan. 
26,  May  4,  Jane  4,  25;  1871,  July  15.  Sept  9.  30,  Nov.  II,  Deo.  23;  1872, 
Mar.  2,  Aug.  10,  Dec.  28;  1873,  Jon.  13,  Jane  22;  1879,  Jan.  31.  Aag.  17; 
E«rela  DaUy  Leader,  1380,  June  28;  Id.,  Sentinel,  1871,  June  13,  27,  Oct.  31; 
187-',  Mar.  17;  1875,  Jau.  23:  1878.  Not.  0;  1879.  Jan.  30;  1882.  Feb.  11. 
Mar.  7,  July  14;  Gold  Hill  Neiet,  1869,  June  5;  1871,  May  8;  1874,  Jan.  30; 
1B75,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  14;  1876,  Apr.  10;  1877,  Apr.  7.  16,  May  17,  June  "  " 
July  17,  Aog.  29,  30,  Sept  1,  19,  27;  1878.  Mar.  15,  Apr.  22,  July  31; 
JuQB  24,  July  IB.  Oct.  23;  Pioche  Journal,  July  29,  1875;  Id.,  DaUy  R. 
1873,  Feb.  18,  25;  Rtiui  Oaielfe,  1877.  May  5,  Sept.  15,  22;  1878,  Jon.  4,' 
Not.  14;  1880,  Dec  6;  1881,  Nov.  12;  1S82,  Jan.  24,  Mar.  30,  Apr.  13,  Aug. 

6.  26;  1883,  Jan.  24,  31,  Apr.  17;  Id.,  State  Journal,  187Q,  Dae.  Zi;  1877, 
Sept.  22;  1879,  June  18;  1880,  Ang.  3,  20;  Ruby  HiU  Mining  JVeurg,  Sept  10, 
1881;  TuKorora  Timrt-Reoieu!,  1879,  Feb,  1,  2,  3,  4,  23,  May  10,  June  17, 
Aug.  29;  Uaionville  SUcer  Stale,  Doc  23.  1871;  Virginia  City  Eeeng  Chroni- 
cle, 1877,  May  4,  15,  Aug.  30.  Sept  3,8,  10;  Trrriiorxal  Enterprise,  Nov.  25, 
1809;  Win.iemacea  Silver  Stale,  Apr.  3,  1876.  Mar.  1879,  Ang.  1882;  1878, 
Nov.  16;  1879,  Jnly  11,  Ang.  29;  BoiM,  Id.,  RipaUicaa,  Sept  20,  1884;  Id., 
Statttman,  1870,  June  25,  Sept.  24;  1872,  Jan.  6,  June  1;  1873,  Jan.  4,  Fob. 
1,  15,  July  12;  1874,  Jnly  11;  1870,  Mar.  18;  1879,  Mar.  4.  Aug.  16,  Not. 
29;  Bonanza  Citg  Yankee  Fork  ilerald.  Sept  25,  1879;  Oxford  Idaho  EtU^- 
vriae,  1879,  Sept  11.  18,  Oct  16,  30;  Silver  City  Avalanche,  1870,  Sept   17; 

1872,  May  4;  1873,  Dec.  6;  1875,  Mar.  2;  1876,  Feb.  22,  28;  1877.  Sept  8. 
IS;  OmaAa,  Neb.,  Nem  Writ,  Dec.  1879;  Pretcott,  Arn.,  Miner,  1872,  May  4; 

1873,  Jan.  18,  25,  Mar.  8,  May  17;  1875,  June  4,  Aug.  27;  1876,  Dec  22; 
1877,  Jan.  26,  May  18,  June  13,  Aug.  31,  Sept  14,  Oct  26;  1878.  Dec  13; 
137'J,  May  9;  Tucson  Franteriio,  Jan.  27,  1882;  OalveOon,  Tex.,  Daily  A'nr», 
Dec.  1,  1884;  Id.,  Herald,  in  WalxmvilU  Pc^aronian,  Apr.  4,  1878;  Walta 
Walla  Stateanan,  May  24.  1879;  Port  Towaeend  Demoe.  Pren,  Sept.  4.  Oct 
3,  1870;  SealOe  Intelligencrr,  Nov.  15.  1869;  Puget  Sound  Wy  Coarrier,  Sept 

7,  1877;  Olympia,  WatJi.,  Standard,  Sept  8.  1877,  Aug.  15,  1879;  Id.,  Trai^ 
tcript,  Aug.  15,  1874;  Vancrmver  Register,  June  11,  1875;  Portland,  Or., 
DttU*ehe  ZeUung,  1871,  Sept  23,  Oct  28;  1872,  Aug.  31;  1876,  Oct  21; 
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1877.  Apr.  28,  Jane  2,  23,  July  14,  Oct.  6;  1879,  Mar.  8,  Oct  25,  Dec.  13, 
20;  Id.,  Wy  Standard,  1877,  Apr.  27,  Sept.  7;  Id,,  Herald,  J vly  10,  1870, 
Mar.  21,  1872,  Oct  27,  1874,  June  29, 1878;  Id,,  Eveng  Telegram,  1879,  Sept 
8,  Dec.  8;  Id,,  Pac,  Chrvtt,  Advocate,  July  24,  1879;  Aehland  Tidingn,  SeT)t 
7,  1877,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Astoria  Aetorian,  1880,  Apr.  23,  Oct  20;  Eugene  Ciy, 
Or,,  State  Journal,  Aug.  23,  1879;  JackeonviUe  Demoe.  Times,  1877,  Sept  7, 
28,  Oct  5;  Albany  States  Bights  Demoe,,  Sept  5,  1879;  Salem,  Or,,  States- 
man, Mar.  13, 1875,  May  18, 1877,  May  12, 1879;  Virginia  City,  Monta,  Mad- 
isonian,  Jane  23,  1877;  Deer  Lodge  New  Northwest,  1870,  Sept  23;  1873, 
Feb.  22;  Helena  Dy  Oasette^  1872,  Feb.  17,  Apr.  30,  May  1;  1873,  Nov.  25; 
Id,,  Herald,  1873,  I>ec.  11;  1876,  Mar.  23,  Sept  14;  N.  T.  Tribune,  in  Cala^ 
veras  Chronicle,  Oct  6,  1877;  N,  T,  Herald,  1882,  Jan.  30,  Feb.  13;  Id,,  in 
Independence  Independent,  Aug.  16,  1879;  Panamd  Star  and  Herald,  Nov. 
18,  1869,  Jnne  7, 1873,  Apr.  1,  1875,  Nov.  14,  1877;  Mexico  Diario  OJidal, 
2d  fol.,  1880,  painm. 
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Aaronic,  priesthood  of,  341-2. 
Abiquiu,  natives  with  ezpedt.  177(k»  9. 
Abrahams,  Levi,  assault  on,  691. 
Adams,  Barnabas  L.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Adams,  Ezra,  laid  out  town  site,  312; 

ffrist-miU  of,  327. 
Adams,  Geo.  J.,  missionary,  402. 
Adams,  James,  regent  of  uniTersitj, 

146. 
Adams,  J.  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Adoption  for  eternity,  dogma  of,  361. 
Agricultural  and  MannfMstoring  oo. 

incorporated,  608. 
A^culture,   commonity   farm,   147; 

irrigation,  579-80,  722-4;  products 

and  yield,  720-2;  character  of  soil, 

724;  annual  fairs,  724-5. 
A^as  Calibntes.    See  Currant  Creek. 
Aitken,  murder  of,  1857,  562-3. 
Alexander,  Col,  strategic  movement 

of,  515;  his  retreat,  51&-16. 
Allen,  Elder,  tarred   and   feathered 

1833,  100. 
Allen,   Capt.,  ndses  Mormon  battl., 

241. 
Allen,  Charles,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Allen,  Ira,  settler  atHyrum,  598. 
Allen,  Rufns,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Allen,  W.  C,  settles  in  Arizona,  693. 
Allred,  James,  at  Sevier  River,  316. 
Allred,  W.  M.,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Alpine  City  fonnaed,  318. 
Alta,  mining  town,  699. 
American  Fork  founded,  312;  mill  at, 

337;  incorporated,  450. 
American  Fork  dist,  mines  of,  value, 

743. 
Amherst,  conference  at,  1832,  90. 
Ancient    Bluff  Ruins,   Monnons  at, 

255. 
Anderson,  Capt.,  acts  in  fight  at  Kau- 

voo,  229;  death  of,  230. 
Anderson,  Andrew,  miu.  to  Austra- 
lia, 410. 

Han.  UxAK.   00 


Anderson,  James  P.,  settler  in  Bei^ 

ver  CO.,  598. 
Anderson,  Kosmos,  murder  of,  569. 
Angel,  Tniman  0.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272 
Anthon,  Prof.,  characters  submitted 

to,  1828,  49;  letter  from,  1834,  49- 

50. 
Anza,  Capt,  ezpeds  of,  1774-5,  8. 
Apostles,  first  quorum  chosen,  1835, 

111;  duties,  344-6. 
Appleby,  Wm  J.,  nniv.  regent,  709. 
Arizona,  Mormon  settlements,  693-4. 
Arkansas,  emigrant  party  at  S.  L., 

545;  ill  feeling  towards,  547;  mas* 

sacre  of,  1857, 550-9. 
Armstrong,  G.  W.,  Ind.  agent,  478; 

promotes  canal  co.,  483. 
Arvard,  De  S.,  ezcom.,  126-7. 
Ashley,  Col,  acts  in  Haun's  mill  trag- 

edy,  128. 
Ashley,   Wm  H.,   trapping   expedt. 

1825,  21-2. 
Atchison,  Maj.-gen.,  acts  against  Mor* 

mons,  122-i3;  resigns,  1^. 
Attwood,  Millen,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Auerbach  Bros,  merchants,  persecu- 
tion of,  654. 
Australia,  miss,  work  in,  410. 
Authorities  quot  d,  332,  366,  388-93» 

436-8,  037-40,  77t>-84. 
Aztell,  S.  B.,  apptd  guvr.  667. 


Babbitt,  Almon,  missionary,  402. 
Babbitt,  A.  W.,  deL  to  congress,  444; 

seat  refused,  452;  sec  of  ter.,  462. 
Backenstos,  J.  R.,  col  of  legion,  147. 
Badger,  Rodney,  pioneer  of  '47,  272;^ 
Baines,  John  R.,  oiog.,  700. 
Baker  Jesse,  pr^t  of  elders,  199. 
Baker,  Jos.,  settler  at  Mendon,  597. 
Baldwin,  Calebs  trial  of,  and  sentence, 

131. 
Baldwin,  Wheeler,  sent  to  Missouri 

1831,84. 

(T86) 
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Ball,  Jo8.,  miBtionary,  402. 

Ballantine  Rich.,  min.  to  Calcutta, 
410. 

Ballinger,  Jesse  0.,  settles  in  Arizona, 
693. 

Banking,  765-6. 

Banks,  Jno.,  presdt  of  Edinburgh 
conference,  409. 

Bannacks,  the,  defeat  of,  1863,  631; 
treaty  with,  634. 

Baptism,  ceremony,  337-8. 

Barker,  John  D.«  sheriff  1848,  287. 

Barnes,  L.,  missionary,  402. 

Bamett,  John  T.,  regent  of  univer- 
sity, 146. 

Barney,  Lewis,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Bambam,  C.  D.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Bamum,  Henry,  house  at  Peva,  695. 

Baron  la  Houtan,  fables  of,  1689,  18, 
19. 

Barrett,  Wm,  miss,  to  Australia,  410. 

Bartholomew,  James,  founds  Fayette, 
GOl. 

Bartleson,  J.,  ezpedt  of,  1841,  29. 

Barton,  Joseph,  biog.,  700. 

Baskin,  R.  N.,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 

Bateman,  Wm,  at  Mtn  Meadows  mas* 
sacre,  551. 

Bates,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 

Bates,  Marcellus,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Battle  Creek.    See  rleasant  Qrove. 

Beadle,  J.  H.,  Life  in  Utah,  637. 

Beanfield,  shooting  of,  629. 

Bear  Hunter,  Chief,  kUled,  631. 

Bear  River,  course,  20;  saJtness,  30; 
battle  at,  1863,  631-2. 

Bear  River  Bay,  surveyed,  465. 

Beaumont,  Charles,  trader,  255. 

Beaver  City,  emi^jprants  at,  548;  Lee 
trial,  565;  founding,  598;  coty  seat, 
609;  population,  1880,  705. 

Beaver  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  set- 
tlements, 598-9;  sulphur-beds,  739. 

Beaver  Coty  Record,  newspaper,  716. 

Beaver  Enterprise,  newspaper,  716. 

Beaver  River,  attraction  of,  598. 

Beck  with,  Lt  £.  G.,  in  Qunnison 
party,  468. 

Beddle,  Jobn,  founds  Eden,  601. 

Beebe,  Calvin,  of  council  of  twelve, 
108. 

Belden,  Josiah,  in  Bartleson  party 
1841,  29;  Hist.  Statement,  29,  30. 

Bellows,  John,  of  Gunnison  party, 
470. 

Belnap,  Gilbert,  marshal  at  Ogden 
1851,  308. 

Bennett,  J.  C,  chancellor  of  univer- 
sity, 146;  Hiai,  qf  the  SaitUa,  crit. 
on,  149-53. 


Bennett,  Samuel,  regent  of  nniTersitj, 
146. 

Benson,  Alva,  settles  at  Hyram,  598w 

Benson,  EzraTaft,  holds  service,  1847, 
263;  messenger  to  Pratt,  268;  pio- 
neer of  '47,  282;  lays  out  town  site, 
312;  apostle  1844-69,  345;  grant 
to,  451;  of  council  1851,  458;  pro- 
motes water  co.,  483;  settles  at 
MiUville,  598;  biog.,  675-6. 

Bent,  Samuel,  of  high  council,  198; 
missionary,  402. 

Bemhisel,  D.,  special  agent  1850, 325. 

Bernhisel,  J.  M.,  to  draught  constita- 
tion,  440;  del.  to  congress,  484; 
university  regent,  709. 

Berry,  John,  attacked  by  Lids,  474. 

Berubisel,  Dr  J.  M.,  committee  to 
govr,  174. 

Booth,  Ezra,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84;  apostatizes,  89. 

Boggs,  Francis,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Boggs,  L.  W.,  hostility  to  Mormons, 
100;  treachery  of,  102-3;  govr  of 
Mo.,  116;  refuses  help  to  Mormons, 
12.V4;  tactics  of,  128-9;  attempt 
to  assassinate,  156. 

Bolton,  Curtis  E.,  miss,  to  France,  411. 

Bordeaux,  James,  occupying  Fort 
Laramie  1847,  255. 

Boreman,  Judge,  presdt  at  trials  of 
J.  Lee,  564-5. 

Botsford,  Dan.,  missionary,  402. 

Bountiful,  town,  700. 

Box  Elder  coty,  organized,  450;  Jo* 
dicial  dist,  539;  coty  seat,  009. 

Box  Elder  Creek,  setUement  at,  317. 

Boyer,  Peter,  testimony  of,  61. 

Boynton,  John  F.,  apostle  1835-^ 
344-5. 

Bracken,  Levi,  magistrate  1848,  287. 

Bradley,  G.  W.,  founds  Moroni,  601. 

Braman,  S.,  missionary,  402. 

Brandebury,  L.  H.,  chief  jnstioe  of 
ter.,  456;  disputes  with,  45&-60. 

Brandon,  G.  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Brannan,  Sam.,  letter  of,  210;  colooy 
of,  213,  593,  642;  meets  party  to 
Utah,  25a 

Brassfield,  Newton,  murder  of,  626-7. 

Brewster,  Elder,  goes  to  Iowa,  642. 

Bridger,  James,  discovers  Great  Salt 
Lake,  19-20;  trading  post  of,  258. 

Briggs,  E.  C,  Joeephite  missionary, 
645. 

Brigham  City,  founded,  318;  cotj 
seat,  618,  702. 

Brigham  Young  Express  Co.,  601-2. 

Brimhall,  Geo.,  representative  1851, 
458. 
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British  India,  miss,  work  in,  410. 
Broccbas,  Perry  £.,  as80ciato  judged 

ten,  456;  disputes  with,  45d-60. 
Brockman,  Rev.,  acts  in  a  fight  at 

Nauvoo,  228-31. 
"Brooklyn,**  chartered  for  Cal.,  213. 
Brovi'u,  Capt.,  with  detachment  in 

valley,  1M7,  264. 
Brown,  Benj.,  missionary,  402. 
Brown,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  47,  272. 
Brown,  Hiram,  excommunicated,  167. 
Brown,  J.,  ascent  of  Twin  Peaks  1847, 

265. 
Brown,  James,  bishop,  290;  purchases 

Goodyear  tract,  .307;  legislator,  458. 
Brown,  John,  pioneer  of  47,  272;  cut 

off  from  church,  300. 
Brown,  N.  T.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Brown,  P.,  missionary,  402. 
Brown,  Samuel,  acts  at  election,  120. 
Browning,  James  Q.,  representative 

1851,  458. 
Bid  well,  J.,  in  Bartleson  party  1841, 

29;  CcUifomia,  1841-3,  29-30. 
Big  Blowout  Mine,  iron  deposits,  735. 
Big  Canon  Creek,  woollen-mills  on, 

732. 
Big  Elk,  Chief,  negotiations  with,  237. 
Bigler,    Jacob  G.,   magistrate  1848, 

Billings,  Alfred  N.,  founds  settlement, 

601. 
Billings,  G.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Billings,  Titus,  to  dispose  of  church 

property  1831,  88. 
Bingliam,  mining  town,  699. 
Birmingham,  work  at,  406-7. 
Bishop,  Francis  G. ,  missionary,  402. 
Bishop,  W.  W.,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  465. 
Black,  Adam,  acts  towards  Mormons, 

122. 
Black,  Geo.  A.,  sec.  of  ter.,  661. 
Black  Hill,  Mormons  arrive  at,  255. 
Black,  J.  S.,  settles  at  Deseret,  601. 
Black,  priest,  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 
Blair,  Seth  M.,  U.  S.  atty  of  ter.,  456. 
Blakslee,  Jas,  missionary,  402. 
B7odffett,  Edgar,  del.  to  Wash.,  447. 
Blood  atonement,  theory  of,  340. 
Buchanan,  Presdt,  policy  of,  529. 
Buckmaster,  Col,  allays  fury  of  citi- 
zens, 190. 
Buffington,  Jos.,  chief  justice  of  ter., 

456. 
Bullion  production,  741. 
Bullock,  Isaac,  settles  at  Fort  Supply, 

595. 
Bunch-grass,  value  of,  728. 
Burgess,  Harrison,  councillor  S.  L. 

City  1851,  45a 


Burk,  John  M.,  signs  memorisi,  134. 
Bumham  Jas,  missionary  to  Wales 

1840,  409. 
Bums,  Lt,  attacked  by  Inds,  475. 
Burr,    David    H.,    surveyor-general, 

485. 
Burton,  Louis,  in  Wolfskill  expedt^ 

1830,  24. 
Burton,  Col  R.,  corps  of  obnervation, 

512;    actions  in    Morrisite  defeat, 

616-18;  collector  internal  revenue^ 

619. 
Burton,  R.  F.,  works  of,  &S7. 
Burton,  R.  T.,   built  woollen-milb, 

732. 
Busby,  Jos.,  ffrant  to,  483. 
Butler,  John  L. ,  mnt  to,  609. 
Butterfield,  Josbm,  presdt  of 

ties,  199. 
Byard,  R.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


Cache  coty,  judicial  dist,  639;  ori^ 
of  name,  596;  coty  seat,  608;  setu*- 
ments  in,  702. 

Cache  Valley  surveyed,  464. 

Cahoon,  Reynolds,  sent  to  Missouri 
1831,  84. 

Cainc,  John  T.,  sec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 
361;  presents  constitution  to  con- 
fess, 687. 

Caims,  Jno.,  miss,  to  Scotland  1843^ 
409. 

Calder,  D.  O.,  sec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 
361;  biog.,  776. 

Caldwell  coty.  Mormons  remove  to, 

117. 
California,  emigrations  to,  210,  218, 

297-304,  320;  Mormon  settlements 

in,  592-3,  693;  Gladdenites  lea\*e 

for,  644. 
California  volunteers,  arrival  of,  1802, 

611-12. 
Call,  Anson,  settles  at  Fillmore,  314; 

builds  fort,  601. 
Campbell,  murder  of,  472. 
Campbell,  A.  G.,  del.  to  congress,  447; 

certificate  cranted  to,  688. 
Campbell,  Root  L.,  university  regenti 

709. 
Camp  Douglas,  U.  S.  troops  at,  659. 
Camp  Floyd,  troops  at,  537;  sale  <A 

supplies,  57&-6;  Cal.  vols  at,  61 2L 
Camp  Rawlins,  U.  S.  troops  at,  65^ 

bad  conduct  of,  660. 
Camp  Scott,  winter  at,  52(V-1. 
Canaida,  missionary  work  in,  4O3-0w 
Canals,  acts  to  construct,  WJ. 
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Gannon,  G«o.  Q.,  apoeile,  S45;  Irfog., 
434;  choeen  senator,  605;  director 
Z.  C.  M.  L,  652;  arrested,  663; 
deL  to  congress,  665;  presided  at 
B.  Young's  funeral,  671-2;  on 
Young's  character,  673;  elected 
councillor,  680;  certificate  of  elec- 
tion refused,  688;  publishes  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  715. 

Cktrbonate  mine,  745. 

Cardenas,  Garcia  Lopez  de,  expedt  of, 
1540,  1-5;  map  of  route,  5. 

CSarey,  Wm  0.,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 

Garlm,  Ck>v.  T.,  friendly  to  Mormons, 
155. 

CSarlin,  Thomas,  causes  trouble  at 
Nauvoo,  227-9. 

Gam,  Elder,  ord.  to  leave  Berlin,  411. 

Garrington,  Albert,  ascends  Twin 
Peaks,  265;  pioneer  '47,  272;  apos- 
tle, 345;  draughts  constitution,  440; 
assessor,  443;  university  regent, 
709;  biog.,  775.      • 

Giurrying  co.  established  1849,  298. 

Carson,  Geo.,  attacked  by  Inds,  477. 

Carson,  Kit,  in  Fremont's  espedt. 
1843,  33. 

Carsou  coty  defined,  591. 

Carson  Valley,  colony  at,  505;  settle- 
ments in,  590-2;  mines  of,  748. 

Carthage,  actions  of  authorities,  170- 
1;  death  of  J.  Smith  at,  175-83; 
meeting  at,  211;  trouble  at,  225. 

Carthage  Greys  act  at  death  of 
Smith,  178  8L 

Carter,  John  S.,  sent  on  mission  1834, 
104. 

Carter,  Simeon,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84;  of  council  of  twelve,  108. 

Garter,  Wm,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84;  turns  first  furrow  at  Salt  Lake, 
261;  pioneer '47,  272. 

Garter,  Wm  F.,  miss,  to  Calcnttai 
410. 

Case,  James,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Castle  Valley,  coal  deposits  in,  737. 

Caalfield,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 

Cave  mine,  745. 

Cedar  City,  furnace  at,  317;  iron- 
works, 327;  incorporated,  450;  em- 
igrants at,  548;  population,  706. 

Central  Pacific  E.  K.,  building  of, 
753-5. 

Centreville,  founded,  305-7;  miUs  at, 
327. 

Chama  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  9. 

Chamberlain,  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Chapman,  Jacob  K.,  missionary,  402. 

Chariton  River,  Mormons  at,  1846, 
222. 


Charter  for  Kanvoogruited  1840, 14L 
Chase,  Darwin,  capt.  in  lesion,  147. 
Chessley,  A.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Chipman,  Stephen,  laid  out  town  site^ 

312. 
Church,  H.  W.,  missionary,  402. 
Cibola.    See  ZunL 
Cincinnati,  missionaries  at,  78^  399. 
Circleville,  founded,  601;  ooty  seati 

608. 
Cisneros,  I.  P.,  in  expedt  177(^7,  9. 
Civil  govmt,  need  of,  439. 
Clapp  Benj.,  missionary,  402;  coan« 

cillor,  450. 
Clark,  Gen.,  persecution  of  Mormons, 

130-3. 
Clark,  Isaac,  judge  of  probate  1848| 

287. 
Clark,  W.  0.,  missionary,  402L 
Clawson,  H.  B.,  biog.,  653. 
Clay  coty,    refuge   taken   in,    1833^ 

102;  treatment  115. 
Oayton,  F.  R.,  editor,  716. 
Clayton,  Wm,  clerk  to  Smith,  83; 

pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Climate,  691. 
Clinton,  Jeter,  councillor  S.  L.  Qty 

1851,  450. 
Cloward,  T.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Cluff,  Harvey  H.,  bioff.,  776. 
Coal   discovered    1851,    317;    Green 

River  basin,  322;  Summit  co^,  594^ 
Coal  mines  of  ter.,  value,  736-S. 
Coalville,  settlement  of,  1859,  595. 
Coalville  Mines,  coal  deposits,  737. 
Colesville,  Joe  Smith  and  others  at| 

1830,  68. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  visits  Utah,  656. 
Colonization,  system  of,  319-20. 
Collett,    Sylvanus,    murder,    Atkint 

party,  562-3. 
Collins,  Lyons,  teacher  at  Salt  Lake, 

824. 
Colorado,  Mormons  in,  1880,  093. 
Colorado  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 
Coltrin,  Zebedee,  sent   to   Missouri 

1831,  84;  on  mission,  104;  pioneer 
'47,  272. 

Colville,  James,  aooepti  the  faith  and 

recants  1831,.  80. 
Commerce,  pioneer,  602-3;  struggle 

for  oontrot  651-5;  of  ter.,  762-5. 
Commandments,    Book    ol,    printed 

1832,91. 
Common  roadways.  751-2. 
Compstock,  Capt  K.,  acts  in  Hann^ 

mill  tragedy,  128. 
Conferences,  the  first,  1830^  69;  al 

Fayette,  80;  at  Amhertti    90;  a* 

Naavoo^  215. 
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Confirmation,  ceremony  of,  338. 

Connor,  Col,  oomd.  of  Cal.  vols,  611; 
actions  toward  Mormons,  612-13; 
defeats  Inds,  631-2;  discoTers  sil- 
ver mine,  742. 

Conover,  Col,  ezpedt.  against  Inds, 
474. 

Consecrated  oil,  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing. 336-7. 

Constitution,  commt.  appointed  to 
draught,  1849,  440. 

Convention  at  Salt  Lake  City,  440. 

Conyers,  Dr,  in  Quincy  deputation, 
228. 

Cook,  Fred,  misuonary  to  Wales 
1840,409. 

Cook,  P.  W.,  promotes  water  oo.,  483; 
founds  Qoshen,  601. 

Cook,  Lt-ool  St  George,  general  order 
of,  243-4;  arrival,  019. 

Coon,  Jos.,  missionary,  402. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  testimony  of,  61. 

Copley,  Lemon,  conversion  of,  1831, 
83-4. 

Copper,  discoveries  of,  738-9. 

Coray,  Howard,  sec.  of  the  council, 
1851,  459. 

Corinne,  bank  at,  765. 

Com  Creek,  emigrants  at,  547. 

Corrill,  John,  historian,  83;  sent  to 
Missouri,  84;  in  jail,  102. 

Cotton,  attempt  to  raise,  1855-9,  599. 

Coulson,  Geo.,  col  of  legion,  146;  coty 
commisr,  287. 

Council  Blnfib,  Mormons  at,  1846, 222; 
Mormon  battle  raised,  241 ;  named, 
274. 

Council  of  twelve,  organized  1834, 
108. 

Counties,  boundaries  defined,  608. 

Court  conflicts,  4S6-8. 

Covev,  Beni.,  bishop,  290. 

Cowdery,  Oliver,  conversion  1829,  52; 
aids  in  translating  plates,  57-9;  or- 
dained elder  18^,  64-5;  ordered 
west,  69-70;  work  of,  77-9,  85-9; 

Coic,  OrviUe  s!,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Cradlebaugh,  John,  assoc.  judge,  500; 
actions  of,  539-40;  opposes  admis- 
sion, 606. 

Cragun,  James,  scrgt-at-arms,  459. 

Craig,  James,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Creutzfeldt,  F.,  in  Gunnison  party, 
kUled,  468-70. 

Crickets  as  Ind.  food,  262;  plague  of, 
279-82. 

Crismon,   Charles,   builds  grist-mill, 

-   279. 

Crismon  mine,  744. 


Critchellow,  Wm,  justice  of  peace  al 

Ogden,  308. 
Crosby,  J.  R.,  apptd  associate  judge^ 

604. 
Crosby,  Jesse  W.,  missionary,  402. 


Crosby,  Oscar,  nioneer  of  '47,  272. 
,  anti-por 
ng.  AH 
at  Salt 
parture,  575. 


Cullom.  anti  polygamy  bill,  656-7. 

1  gov.  If 
500;  at  Salt  Lake  City,  526-7;  de- 


Gumming 


nti  polygi 
,  Alfred, 


apptd  gov.  1857, 


Cunningham,  Artemas,  testimony  oi, 

60. 
Currant  Creek,  expedt  at,  1776,  14. 
Currencv,  issue  1^9,  290-2. 
Curtis,  Lvman,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Curtis,  Theodore,  miss,  to  Ireland, 

410. 
Gushing,  Hoeea,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Cutler,  Alpheus,  of  high  conncal,  1981 


Daily  Telegraph,  hist,  of,  715. 

Dairy  products,  value  of,  730. 

Dame,  vVm  H.,  at  Mtn  Miuulows  mat* 
sacre,  552;  indicted  for  murder,  564. 

Dana,  Chas  R.,  legislator,  458. 

Dana,  K.,  councillor,  308. 

Danites,  rise  of,  1837-8,  124-7;  muv- 
ders  imputed  to,  569. 

Davenport,  James,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 

Davidson,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  62. 

Davis,  Amos,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Daviess  coty.  Ma,  Mormon  persecu- 
tions, 122-4. 

Davis  coty,  boundaries  defined,  450; 
judicial  dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608| 
settlement  in,  700. 

Davis,  Elisha  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Davis,  Lysander  M.,  missionary,  402. 

Dawson,  John  W.,  apptd  govr,  gal- 
lantly of,  604. 

Day,  Henry  E.,  Ind.  sub-agent  1851« 
478. 

Dean,  Heniy,  missionary,  402. 

Decker,  C.  F.,  mail  service,  501. 

Delawares,  the  Mormons  among,  1831, 
79,400. 

De  Mill,  Oliver,  founds  Shoensburg, 
601. 

Denmark,  miss,  work  in,  411. 

Denny,  Presley,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  566. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  in 
Utah,  7r)9. 

Deseret,  meaning  of,  440. 

Deseret  alphabet,  hist,  of,  712-14; 
characters,  713. 

Deseret  Evening  News,  first  news> 
paper,  715. 


Dewret  Iron  Co.  Incorporated,  463. 
'Deaeret  News,'pnbUjsIied  18S0,  32B. 
Dewrat,   Btate  orgmnized   1819,   440; 

fails  to  receive  recogDitian,  4S2. 
Deaeret  Telegraph  Co..  771. 
De  Trobriand,  Gen.,  commnn.  on  con- 
duct ol  troopa,  660. 
Devil'a  Oate,  army  ol  Utah  at,  613. 
Dewey.  Benj.  F.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Diahman,  town  laid  ont,  JIT. 
DUlie,  David  B.,  couioillDr,308;  l^ia- 

lator,  4S8. 
Dinwiddle,  Thca,  director  of  order  of 

Enoch,  361. 
Dixon,  John,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Dodd,  Bev.  Cephaa,  testimony  of,  62, 
Dodd,E.,  grave  of,  422. 
Dobrea  IUv«r,  expedb  at,  1776,  S. 
Dotningnez,    Fimno   A.,   eipedt.    of, 

1776-7,  8-18. 
Donaldacm,   Wm,   miai.  to  Calnntta, 

410. 
Doniphan,  Qen.,   acta  towardt  Mor- 

mooa,  122-4,  131. 
Dooly,  R.  M.,  biog.,  766. 
Dort,  David,  of  high  council,  108. 
DotK>n,  Peter  K.,  U.S.  manbal  1857, 

£39. 
Doty,  Gov.,  mie  o^  1S63-4,   621-2; 

biog.,  622. 
Doty,  James   D.,    anperdt   of   Ind. 
.  afiaira,  604. 
pougUa,  Senator,  commia.  to  Nanvoo, 

211-12;  speech,  492. 
Drake,  Thomas  I.,  assoc  jndge,  006; 

indignation  of,  610-11. 
Drigg«,  Starling,  pioneer  of  '47.  272. 
Prammond,  W.  W,,  aasoc  judge,  462; 

character  and  actiooB,  490-2. 
Daboia,  Robt,  testimony  of,  61. 
Duchesne  River,  eipedt  at,  1777,  11. 
Duncan,  Chapman,  founda  Duncan's 

Retreat,  601. 
Pimcan's  Retreat,  toanded  1861,  601. 
Dnaklin,  Gov.  D.,  Mormons  appeal  to, 

1833,  101  i  actions  of.  103. 
Danyon,   John  L..   cooncUlor  8.  L. 
,   City,  450. 

Darfee,  James,  tent  on  mission,  104. 
Durfee,  Robt,  founds  Salem,  601. 
Durkee,  Charles,  govr  1865-9,  biog., 

622;  religns,  65§. 
Ihitt^  Simon,  arrested,  664. 
Dykes,  Wm,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


Kden,  foui 
Edmnnda  1 
Bdwards,] 

saw-mill 
Edwards,  1 
Edwards,  ^ 
Esbert,  Jc 

oiog.,  70 
E^an,  Ho« 


Bldredgc, 
grant  oo. 
442;    ele 

I.,  652." 
Eldredge, ; 
Eldridge,  : 

order,  X 
Elkhom  B 

Z82;ferr 
Ellerbeok, 

Enoch,  3 
SUswortii, 
Emery  cot] 
Emery,  G« 

of,  667. 
Emigration 

at,  258; 


nocn,  ord' 
bera,3sg 
Ensign,  Da 
Ensign  Pea 
Bnlerpriae, 
Ephrum  Ci 
Episcopal  c 
Eacalaote,! 

8-17. 

orekaHU 


EvansvUle. 

Evening  ai 

1831,  8»- 
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B^erett,  Addiaon,  pioneer  of  '47»  272; 

bishop,  290. 
Expenses  of  terr.  1853,  482. 
Exports,  759-761. 


F 


Fackrell,  Jftines,  settler,  307. 
Fairbanks,  David,  bishop,  290l 
Fairbanks,  N.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Fairview,  foonded,  001;  incorporated, 

706. 
Furmingtony  foonded,  318;  coty  seat, 

608. 
Famham,  A.,  miss,  to  New  Zealand, 

410. 
Farr,   Aaron,    pioneer   of   '47,    272; 

miss,  to  Jamaica,  410;  biog.,  755. 
Farr,  Lorin,  mayor  of  Ogden,   308; 

grist-mill,    327;    legislator,    458; 

biog. ,  755. 
Far  West,  town  laid  out,  117;  cele- 
bration   at,    119-20;    persecutions, 

132,   138;  Mormons  arrested,  138; 

conference  at,  196. 
Fannaof  ter.,  323. 
Favette,  conference  at,  1831,  80;  city 

founded,  601. 
Fell,  A.  a,  biog.,  755. 
Felt,  N.  H.,  alderman,  450;  legislator, 

458. 
Fennemore,  James,  photographer  at 

Lee's  execution,  570. 
Fennimore,  James,  settled  in  Carson 

Val.,  590. 
Ferguson,  James,  lawyer,  489. 
Ferguson,  T.  H.,  execution  of,  540. 
Ferries  on  Missouri,  274;  acts  relating 

to,  483. 
Ferris,  Benj.  6.,  Utah  and  the  Mor- 

mons^  329;  sec.  of  ter.,  461. 
Festivities  at  Salt  Lake  1849,  295. 
Field,  Joseph,  editor,  716. 
Fielding,  Joseph,  miss,  to  England 

1837,  405. 
Fillmore  founded,  314;  incorporated, 

450;   capital,  462;  immigrants  at, 

547;  coty  seat,  608. 
Finance,  revenue  and  expenses  1853, 

482. 
Fish  and  fisheries  of  ter.,  322;  acts 

regulating,  608. 
Fisher,  Jos.  C.,  settled  at  Snake  River, 

693. 
Fitzgerald,  Perry,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Flagstaff  mine,  proauctions  of,  742. 
Flake,  Green,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Fleming,  Josiah  W.,   miss,  to  New 

Zealand,  4ia 


Flenniken,  R.  P.,  assoc.  judge,  604. 

Flood,  Maj.,  in  Quincy  deputation, 
228. 

Florence,  Mormons  at,  222;  named, 
274. 

Fobbs,  Henry,  mnrder  of,  563. 

Food,  poverty  of,  275--6;  supply, 
288—0 

Foote,  T.  R,  settler  at  Nephi,  313. 

Forbes,  James,  biog.,  755. 

Ford,  Gov.,  character,  155,  172;  acta 
in  arrest  and  death  of  Smith,  1 72-90. 

Fordham,  Elijah,  missionary,  401. 

Forney,  Jacob,  superdt  of  Lid.  affiurs, 
539. 

Fort  Ashley,  estabUshed  1825,  21. 

Fort  Bridger,  Mormons  at,  257;  severe 
winter,  287;  march  to,  519-20;  pur- 
chased, 595;  coty  seat,  608. 

Fort  Calls,  founded,  601. 

Fort  Gunnison,  founded,  601. 

Fort  Hall,  route  to,  explored,  464. 

Fort  Supply,  settlement  at,  595. 

Fort  UUh,  settlement  of,  309. 

Fort  Walker,  building  of,  318. 

Foster,  Dr,  enmity  to  Smith,  1701 

Foster,  J.  C,  attorney  in  Lee  trial, 
566. 

Foster,  James,  president  of  seventies, 
199. 

Foster,  Bobt  D.,  regent  of  university, 
146. 

Fotheringham,  Wm,  mias.  to  Calcutta, 
410. 

Fowler,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Fox,  Jesse  W.,  surveys  town  site,  314; 
t^her,  324. 

Fox,  Samuel,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

France,  miss,  work  in,  411. 

Francklyn  smelting-works,  capaci^, 
749. 

Freeman,  John  M.,  pioneer  of  '47, 272L 

Fremont,  J.  C,  expedts  1843-5,  32-4; 
at  Salt  Lake,  297. 

Frink,  H.  M.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Frontier  Guardian,  newspaper,  325. 

Frost,  Burr,  pioneer  of  '47, 272;  starts 
manufacture  of  iron,  317;  miss,  to 
New  Zealand,  410. 

Frost,  Sam.  B.,  missionary,  402. 

Fruit  culture,  value  of,  72^. 

Fuller,  E.  K.,  left  for  CaL,  273. 

Fuller,  Eldson,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 

Fuller,  Frank,  apptd  sec.  of  ter.,  604. 

Fullmer,  David,  high  council,  198;. 
draughts  constitution,  440;  legis- 
lator, 458;  university  treasurer,  709. 

Fullmer,  John  S.,  of  carrying  co.,  296; 
draughts  constitution,  440;  col  of 
militia,  442;  legislator,  458. 


Gklent,  Oipt.  H.  J.,  In  coptdt.  ItMO, 
3. 

Ciftlluid,  Ibuc,  itoekholder  in   Nan- 

TOO,  14S;  anivennty  r^ent,  146. 
Q«lUtiD,  Monnocu>tt4ok«d>t,  120-2. 
Oucds,  Fkther,  expadt.  of  1770,  8. 
Garden  Qrove,  MonnoiiB  at,  1846, 223: 
Gardioer,  Ardi.,  nv-millof,  279. 
Oardiner,  Robt,  law-mill  of,  279. 
Qardaer,  Wm,  ■ettleratUeodon.fiOT. 
Garfield  cotj,  oraaniied,  706;  (nlphnr- 

bed%739. 
Oarr,  B.,  tettlerat  Wall(bn%  fiBS. 
Gate*,  Jacob,  minionar;,  4021 
Gatberen.  the,  sect  oL  642. 
Gaj,  Lt,  attack  OD  Indi,  630. 
Qeaeral  election,  tbe  Srtt,  IS40,  443. 
General  Epiitle  of  the  Twelre,  18G2, 

416-17. 
Qentilea,  penecnUon  of,  6S1-4. 
GennanU  lead.worka,  capadty,  740. 
OmTnaay,  miw.  work  in,  411. 
Oibboni,  Andrew  S.,  pioneer  «f  '47- 

?72. 
Gift  of  tongnea,  exerciaa  of,  830-40l 
Gilbert  &  Uerriili,  merchanta,  763. 
Gilbert,  Sidney,  apptd  church  went 

1831,86;  iaiaUl833,  102. 
Gilliam,  C,  attack  on  Monnona,  12^ 

4,  130-3. 
Oilmer,  John  T.,  rtage  bnnneH  «f, 

753. 
Gladden,  Bishop,  forma  aeir  leet,  643. 
GlBddeuit^s.  the,  aoct  of    643-4;  de- 
nounced by  Young,  044. 
GU«guw,  work  at,  400. 
Glenson,  John  3.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Glen  wood,  aettlement,  706. 
Olinea,  Eric,  piooear  o(  '47,  272. 
Godbe,   W.   S.,  grant  to,   609;  trial 

647-9;   biog.,  651;  interview  with 

Prest  Qnnt,  058. 
Godbeita  movement,  neceM  of,  647- 

51. 
Goddard,Geo.,Bec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 
■   3G1. 

Goddard,  S.  H,,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Godiur,  murder  of,  592. 
Gold  diBOOvered  in  Cal.,  301-2. 
Gooilson.    John,    miaa. 

isny,  405. 

Goodyear,  M.  M.,  Spanish  grant  of, 

307. 
OoBbeo,  founded  1856,  601. 
Govp,  Carlos,  col  of  legion,  146. 
Grafton,  coty  seat,  608. 
GraaJin,  Egbert  B.,  prints  Mormon 


GnoMr.OIr 

104. 
Gnnt,    PiM 

witk,  658. 
Gtant,  Capt. 

273;  E.  R 
Grant,  Davil 
Grant,  Geo. 

Ind.  expad 

roigraatt,  ■ 

arreted,  fl 
Giant,  Geo. 
Grant,  Hcbi 

biog.,  681. 
Gnnt,  J.  li 

aLUity, 
motea  wal 

to,  600. 
Onmt,  Joaln 
Grantaville, 
Granhoppari 

724. 
Or»ttMi,Lt 

476-7. 
Great  Salt  L 

oovery  18! 

at,  1841,  '. 

Uormona 

of  fort,  27 
Green,  Mr,  i 

21;  tnppu 
Green,  Johi 

81S. 
Green,  Bran 

Oreeoe,  J(^ 

146. 
Greene,  Johl 
Green  Rivei 

Fremont 


GriOn,  S.  J. 

84. 
Gronatd,  Ba 

III.,  412. 
Groi^,  JoM 
Grover,  Thoi 

pioneer  '47 

Groves,  Elisl 
Onalpi,  Spai 
Gulls  deetroi 
Gnllf,  S.,  m 
Gunnell,  Fn 
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GonnisoD,  Lt  J.  W.,  in  Stansbnry's 
Burvev  1849-50,  463-467;  survey 
ezpeat.  and  massacre  1853,  467- 
71;  The  MormoM,  464 

Gonlock,  loonded  1857,  601. 


H 


Hadlock,  Reuben,  preidt  of  English 
mis.,  408. 

Haefld,  Leo,  editor,  716. 

Haight,  Isaao  C,  missionary,  402;  at 
Mtn  Meadows  massacre,  552;  ac- 
cuses immigrants,  549;  indicted, 
564. 

Hale,  Emma,  marries  Joe  Smith  1826, 
45. 

Hale,  Isaac,  daughter  marries  Joe 
Smith  1826,  45. 

Hall,  Alfred,  missionary,  402. 

Hall,  Joseph,  editor,  716. 

Hall,  Wm,  AbonUncUiofU  qf  Mormon- 
ism,  crit,  150,  152. 

Halsoy,  W.  L.,  of  Uintah  Hoad  Co., 
609. 

Hamblin,  Jacob,  witness  in  Lee  trial, 
567;  miss,  of,  599;  founded  Sta 
Clara,  601. 

Hamblin,  W.,  founded  Gnnlock,  601. 

Hamilton,  charch  organized  1836, 403. 

Hamilton,  of  Mtn  Meadow  party,  551. 

Hancock,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Hancock,  Levi,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
pres.  of  seventies,  199;  song  by, 
244;  legislator,  458. 

Hancock,  Oliver,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 

Hancock,  Solomon,  of  council  of 
twelve,  108. 

Hand-cart  emiffration,  acct  of,  suffer- 
incs  and  mishaps,  422-430. 

Hanks,  E.  K.,  mail  service,  501. 

Hanks,  Sidney  A.,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 

Hanson,  Hans  C,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Hardin,  commis.  to  Nauvoo,  211-1*2. 

Harding,  S.  S.,  appUl  gov.,  605;  rule, 
609;  saperseded,  621. 

Harmon,  A.  M.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Harmon,  Jesse  P.,  capt.  of  militia, 
442;  alderman,  450. 

Harney,  Brig. -gen.,  comd  of  expedt., 
497;  remarks,  512. 

Harper,  C.  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Harriman,  H.,  sent  on  miss.  18.34, 104. 

Harrington,  L.  E.,  laid  out  town  site, 
312. 

Harris,  B.  D.,  sec.  of  ter.,  456;  dis- 
putes with,  458-60. 

Harris,  G.  W.,  signs  memorial,  134; 
of  high  council,  198. 


Harris,  Martin,  aids  J.  Smith,  47-50; 
plates  shown  to,  59;  character,  63; 
pays  for  printing  Mormon  book, 
63-4;  sent  on  miss.,  104;  secedes, 
118;  death,  675. 

Harris,  Moses,  founded  Harrisburg, 
601. 

Harrisburg,  founded  1860,  601. 

Harrison,  E.  L.  T.,  trial  of,  647-9. 

Harrisville,  founded,  318. 

Hartnett,  John,  sec.  of  ten,  539. 

Harvest  feast  in  1848,  282. 

Haslem,  James,  testimony  of,  544; 
witness  at  Lee  trial,  567. 

Haan's  mill,  tragedy  at,  1838,  128. 

Hawkins,  Thos,  convicted  ol  polyg- 
amy, 393,  663. 

Hawks,  Nathan,  at  Salt  Lake  from 
Cal.,  285. 

Hawks,  Wm,  at  Salt  Lake  from  CaL, 
285. 

Hawley,  C.  M.,  assoc  judge,  662. 

Haws,  Peter,  supervised  buildings  al 
Nauvoo,  145;  missionary,  402. 

Head,  Norwell  M.,  missionary,  402. 

Heber  City,  coty  seat,  '608. 

Heddrick,  Bishop,  goes  to  Missouri, 
642. 

Hedlock,  Beuben,  miss^  to  England, 
197. 

Heitz,  Capt.  A.,  discovers  copper 
mine,  741. 

Hendrix,  James,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Henrie,  Wm,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Herriman,  H.,  presdt  of  seventiei, 
199. 

Hewd,  Simeon,  pioneer  of  '47,  272L 

Hey  wood,  J.  L.,  bishop,  290;  settles 
at  Nephi,  313;  draaghte  constitu- 
tion, ^KX;  supervisor  of  roads,  443; 
U.  S.  marshal,  456. 

Hibbard,  Davison,  general  of  legion^ 
146. 

Hickenlooper,  Wm,  bishop,  290. 

Uickman,  Wm  A.,  arrested,  663. 

Hicks,  John  A. ,  presdt  of  elders,  199L 

Hicks,  Samuel,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Higbee,  C.  L.,  col.  of  legion,  146. 

Higbee,  Elias,  apptd  hUtn  1838,  83; 
coty  judge,  124;  university  regent, 
146. 

Higbee,  F.  M.,  col  of  legion,  146;  en- 
mity to  Smith,  170. 

Higbee,  Isaac,  bishop,  290;  rept  on 
fiids,  309;  grist-miU,  327. 

Higbee,  John  M.,  at  Mtn  Meadowa 
massacre,  552-3;  indicted,  564. 

Higbee,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Higbee,  Joseph,  killed  in  Ind.  fight, 
310. 
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_„  I,  Edwin,  Bee  of t«  ,_._ 
Hill,  Alex.,  Mttler  at  Mendon,  697. 
Hill,  Robt,  aettler  at  Mendon,  fi07. 
HUIb,  G.,  publisheT  of  llmea  and  8«*- 

■ODi,  109, 
Einctle,  O.  H.,  »xAm  of,  aociiMtioDa 

agaiot,  131. 
Hiram,  Smith  remoTM  to,  1S31,  SB. 
Eoctaday  &  Magraw,  mail 


Hocce,  Jadgs,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  B6A. 
HoUaday,  Ben,  of  Uintah  Boad  Co., 


Hnrlbot,  Di 

Hurt,  Gwla 
Ind.  aseni 
aat(»i,  J., 

Hyde,  John 
150-2. 

Hyde,  Orio 
111,3441  I 
of  travelli 
temple,  2( 

dcD,  307;' 

hiog.,  773 
Hyde  Park 
Hyde,  Wm 

410. 
Hynunfoiu 


in     Gtumiaon 


101. 
Holmei,  Nathan,  min 
HomanB,     Sbeppard, 

party,  468. 
Homer,  RdsbcU,  of  carrying  co. ,  208. 
Hooper,  Wm  H.,  chosen  senator,  605; 

Uintah  Road  Co.,  609;  director  Z. 

C.  M.  I.,  652;  del.  to  congresa,  665; 

biog.,  666;  director  Bilk  assoc.,  727. 
Hooperville,  aettlement,  701. 
Eoplune.  Chaa,  grant  to,  4S3. 
Home,  M.  J.,  director  Silk  Amoc, 

727. 
Homer,  J.  M.  ft  Co.,  merchantB,  703. 
Eoni  Silver  mine,  ontcrop,  744. 
Houeea   at   Salt   Uke  1847.   276-7; 

deecription  of,  292. 
HoDstou,  Isaac,  founds  Alpine  City, 

3I& 
Howard,  Nahom,  teatiinony  of,  60. 
Howard,   Sumner,  diat  atty  in  Lee 

trial,  666. 
Howd,  Simeon  F.,  settler  in  Beaver 

coty,  6B8. 
Howell,  Wm,  miu.  to  France.  411. 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  tradera  lS48-fil, 

327.  _ 

iaaionary,  402. 
,,  sent  to  Miasonri,  64. 
aCaL,299: 

founds  UuntavUle,  601, 
Hunter,  Edw.,  biahop,  290;  order  of 

Eooch  treasurer,  361;  biog.,  774. 
Hunter,  J.  D.,  missionary,  402. 
Huntington,  D.  B.,  capt.  in  legion, 

147;  trader  with  Ind^  310. 
HnntingtOD,  Wilford,  of  high  ootmdl, 


Huitb,  W., 
Humphrey, 

mt,  Jefferson,  pi 


199. 
Huntaville  founded,  601; 


Idaho,  Joae] 

tlemanta, 

IUiDoiB,sett 


415;    ahir 

420-2;   el 

hand -cart 

Importa,  75 

iDdepeDdes 

78,  86,  a 

101-2;  M 

Indian  ageu 

Indiana,  coi 

dren,  27E 

fight  wit 
(Sty.  313 

Tation,  6! 
Indnstriea  c 
Ingeraoll,   '. 

Bmitha,4 
Inaaisnee, ' 
Iowa,  Mon 

■preada  t 
Iowa  a^. 

Iron,  depoa 

Iron    eoty, 

diet,  6.39 

posits,  73 

Iron-worka, 

Irrigation, 

resnltaol 

I  iTory,  Mat 
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Jack,  James,  sec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361. 
Jackman,  Levi,  of  council  of  twelve, 

108;  pioneer  '47,  272. 
Jackson  coty,  peraecutionB  in,  1833, 

98-104. 
Jackson,  H.  C,  saw-mill  of,  598. 
Jacobs,  Norton,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Jacobs,  Sanford,  at  Salt  Lake  from 

Cal.,  285. 
James,  Saml,  missionary,  402. 
Jennings,  Wm,  Maierial  Progress  qf 

Utah,  331;  director  Z.  G.  M.  L,  625; 

prest  silk  assoc.,  726;  vice-prest  U. 

Cent  R.  K,  756;  biog.,  764-5. 
Jerusalem,  Mormonism  preached  at, 

413. 
Johnson,  Aaron,  of  high  council,  198; 

legislator,  458;  grant  to,  609. 
Johnson,  Artemas,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Johnson,  Ben.  F. ,  legislator,  458. 
Johnson,  Eklward,  apostatized,  90l 
Johnson,  Eli,  apostatized,  90. 
Johnson,  Joel  H.,  bishop,  290. 
Johnson,  John,  apostatized,  90. 
Johnson,  Luke,  pioneer  of  *47,  272; 

apostle,  344;  founds  St  John,  601. 
Johnson,  L.  E.,  apostle,  344. 
Johnson,  Lyman,  sent  on  mission,  104. 
Johnson,  ifephi,  laid  out  Virgin  City, 

599. 
Johnson,  Philo,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Johnson,  Col  Sioney,  in  comd  of  ex- 

pedt  1857,  512;  arrival  of,  518. 
Jones,  Capt.  Dan.,  emigrant  party  of, 

297. 
Jones,   D.   W.,  mission   to  Mexico, 

412. 
Jones,  Henry,  murder  of,  563. 
Jones,  James  N.,  founds  Fairview,  601. 
Jones,  Nathaniel  V.,  miss,   to  Cal- 
cutta, 410;  aldennan,  450. 
Jordan  River,  namins  of,  266;  bridge 

over,  279;  surveyed,  466. 
Joseph,  settlement  706. 
Juab  Coty,  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608. 
Jubilee  at  Sweetwater,  1847,  269. 
Justice,  administration  of,  447-8. 
Juvenile  Listructor,  newspaper,  715. 


Eamas,  settlement  of,  59S. 
Kanab,  settlement,  707. 
Kane,  Col,  aids  Mormons,  241;  The 
Mormons,  330;  mission  o^  624-9. 


Kane  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  settldi 
ments  in,  599,  707;  oo^  seat,  608. 

Kanesville,  founding  of,  273. 

Kanoeh,  Chief,  trialof,  493. 

Kay,  John,  attempt  to  coin,  291. 

Kay,  Wm,  fonnds^aysville,  315;  leg- 
islator, 458. 

Kaysville,  founded,  315;  conference 
at,  540;  origin  of  name,  700. 

Keams,  Saml,  wounded  in  Lid.  fight, 
310. 

Kearny,  €kn.,  orders  raising  of  bat- 
tle, 241. 

Keele,  Alex.,  murder  of,  474. 

Keller,  Alex.,  settles  at  Slaterville, 

3ia 

Kelly,  James,  preedt  of  univer.,  146. 

Kelsey,  Eli  6.,  supports  Godbeita 
movement,  649. 

Kelsey,  Stephen,  pioneer  of  '47,  282. 

Kendall,  Levi  N.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Keokuk,  Mormons  settle  at,  140. 

Kern,  B.  H.,  in  Gunnison  party, 
killed,  468,  470. 

Keyes,  Bobt,  attempt,  murder  of,  569. 

Kimball,  Ellen  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Kimball,  H.  C,  apostle,  111,344-5; 
signs  memorial,  134;  at  New  York, 
1&;  universityreffent,  146; address, 
192;  miss,  to  flnsland,  197,  405;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  joins  immi- 
grants, 218;  holds  service  in  valley, 
263;  at  Salt  Lake,  283;  la^  out 
Ogden,307;  biog.,  436;  chief  justice, 
443;  grant  to,  451,  609;  legislator, 
458;  promotes  water  co.,  4&;  mail 
contract,  500-3. 

Kimball,  W.  H.,  overtakes  emigrants* 
425;  arrested,  663. 

King,  Judge  A.  A.,  holds  court  of  in* 
quiry,  122,  132. 

King,  Isaac,  testimony  of,  61. 

King,  Wm  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Kinnamon,  R.  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Kinney,  John  F.,  chief  justice,  462, 
604. 

Kirtland,  missionaries  at,  75-8;  con- 
ference, 84;  persecutions,  91;  tem- 
ple, 94,  1 12;  mil.  co.  organized,  1(^; 
Safety  Soc.  Bk  established,  113; 
Josephites  at,  646. 

Klineman,  Conrad,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Klingensmith,  P.,  indicted  for  mur- 
der, 564;  settles  at  ToquerviUe,  599. 

Knight,  at  Mtn  Meadows  massacre, 
554. 

Knight,  Joseph,  aids  Joe  Smith  18299 
58. 

Knight,  Lenos  M.,  regent  of  nni- 
versity,  146. 
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Knight,  Kewel,  of  oooncil  of  twtiye, 

108,  108. 
Knight^  Vinsofi,  ttockholder  m  Nan- 

Too,    145;  nniveriity  regent,    146; 

presdt  of  bishopric,  ld9. 
Krevniyer,  C.  M.,  captain  in  legion, 

Kndgenon,  Jacob,    biahop  at  Fort 
Qnnniaon,  601. 


Lafayette  ooty,  lefuge  taken  in,  1833, 
102. 

Lain,  Joaquin,  in  expedt.  1776-7>  9. 

Laird,  Jas,  settler  at  Wallsbnrg,  595. 

Lajeanesse,  F.,  in  Fremont's  expedt. 
1843,  32. 

Lake,  Geo.,  settles  in  Arizona,  693. 

Lake,  Henry,  testimony  of,  60. 

Lake  View  founded,  601. 

Lamanites,  hist,  of,  51-4, 69;  miss,  to, 
75,  79.  599. 

Lamareaux,  A.  L.,  missionary,  402. 

LambdtD,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  61. 

Lambson,  A.  B.,  missionary  to  Ja- 
maica, 410. 

Lamoreaux,  Capt.,  trading  poet  of, 
298. 

Lamoreaux,  A.  L.,  legislator,  458. 

Laney,  Wm,  attempted  murder  of, 
569. 

Langton,  Robt,  settles  in  Cache  coty, 
547. 

Laugton,  Seth,  settles  in  Cache  coty, 
597. 

Laramie,  hand-cart  emiffrants  at,  425. 

Lark,  Hark,  pioneer  of  a7,  272. 

Lathrop,  A.  A.,  left  for  CaL,  273. 

Latter-day  Saints,  church  organized, 
65;  name  adopted,  107. 

Latter-day  Saints  Messenger  and  Ad- 
vocate, established  1833,  104. 

Law,  Wm,  stockholder  in  Nauvoo, 
145;  enmity  to  Smith,  170;  coun- 
cillor, 108. 

Law,  Wilson,  regent  of  nniversity, 
140. 

Lawrence  supports  Qodbeite  move- 
ment, 049. 

Layton,  Christ.,  director  Utah  Cent. 
R.  R. ,  750. 

Lee,  John  D.,  Mormonism  Unveiled, 
crit.,  150-3;  comd  of  himting  co., 
287;  store  at  Tooele,  315,  locates 
ranch,  318;  missionary,  402;  Mtn 
Mca<lows  massacre,  548-55;  trial, 
504-8;  confession,  569;  execution, 
570-1;  biog.,571. 


L^:islatare,  actions  of,  ^3,  007-9. 
Lebi,  founded  1851, 311;  incorporated, 

45a 
Leonard,  Troman,  miss,  to  Calcntta, 

410. 
Lewis,  Albert,  founded  Richfield,  706. 
Lewis,  Tsrlton,  poineer  of  '47,  272. 
Lewiston,  settlement^  702. 
Librvy  in  Salt  Lake  aty.  325. 
Lincoln,  Presdt,  first  appointments, 

604;  funeral  exercises  at  8.  L.  Citjt 

625-6. 
Lindforth,  James,  works  of,  602. 
Liptoote,  of  Gunnison  party.  470. 
Little,    Andrew,    major  of    militia, 

442. 
Little,  Ferennore,  direc  of  order  of 

Enoch,   361;    nudl   contract,    501; 

direc.  U.  Cent.  R.  R.,  756. 
Little,  Jesse  C,  seeks  U.  S.  aid,  240; 

pioneer '47, 272;  promotes  water  oo., 

483;  atty,  489. 
Little  Salt  Lake,  expkH:ed  1849-^, 

815. 
Littleton,  coty  seat,  608. 
Liverpoot  work  at,  197,  407; 
Locust  Creek,  Mormons  at  1846,  222. 
Logan  City,  founded,  596:  ooty  seat, 

^8;  ZionV  Codperative  Mercantile 

Institution,  branch  at,  653;  college, 

708;  banks,  765. 
London,  work  at,  407. 
Losee,  John  G.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Loup   River,    Mormons   cross,    255; 

Pratt's  CO.  at,  267;  ferry,  274. 
Lovejoy,  A.  L.^  in  Utah  1842,  32. 
Loveland,  Chancey,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Lowe,  David  T.,  apptd  chief  Justice, 

665. 
Lo^Ty,  John,  bishop,  290. 
Lucas,  Gen.,  persecution  of  Mormons, 

130-3. 
Lucas,  Gov.  Robt,  friendly  to  Mor- 
mons, 155. 
Lucero,  Juan  de  A.  y  8.,  in  expedt 

1776-7,  9. 
Luddington,  E.,  missionary,  402. 
Lumber,  scarcity  of,  262-3. 
Lyman,  Amasa,  in  jail,  139;  ool  of 

legion,  146;  councillor,  199;  with 

immigrants,  218;  pioneer  of  '47, 272; 

apostle,  345;    missionary,   402;  at 

Lincoln's  funeral  exercises,  626. 
Lyman,  Francis  M.,  apostle,  345, 680. 
Lynne,  settlement  at,  1849,  308. 
Lyon,    W.    P.,    general    of    legion, 

146. 
Lytle,  Andrew,  expedt  against  Inda 

1850,  309, 3ia 
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Mackley,  Jeremiah,  miisionary,  402. 

MaddisoD,  John  F.f  settler  at  FTovi* 
dence,  698. 

Maeser,  K.,  editor,  717. 

Mail  serrice,  320,  500-4,  760-70. 

mUory,  Eliaha,  grist-mill  at  Willard, 
318. 

Mallory,  Lemuel,  grist-mill  at  Wil- 
lard,  318. 

Mammoth  mine,  744. 

Manchester,  work  at,  1838,  406-7. 

Mann,  S.  A.,  sec.  of  ter.,  658. 

Manti,  founded,  313;  grist-mills,  327; 
incorporated,  450;  coty  seat,  608; 
hist,  of,  705-6. 

Mannfac tu  res,  acct  and  value  of,  733-4. 

Maps,  mythical,  1605,  1611,  6,  7;  Es- 
calante'a  route  1776-7,  10;  Timpa- 
nogoe  Val.,  13;  Utah  1826,  19; 
Green  River  country,  24;  Bonne- 
ville's. 26;  Utah  and  Nev.  1795,  27; 
Rector's,  1818,27;  Finley's,  1826.28; 
war  in  Missouri,  121;  settlements 
in  Illinois,  136:  Mormon  route  1846, 
222;  about  the  Missouri,  237;  Mor- 
mon route  1847, 254;  corral  of  wag- 
ons, 255;  fort  at  Salt  Lake  1848, 
277;  settlements  1852.  306;  seal  of 
ter.,  406;  Gunnison  massacre,  site, 
469;  Utah  campaign,  513;  Mtn 
Meadows,  550;  Salt  Lake  City  1860, 
580;  settlements  1862,  594;  Deseret 
alphabet,  characters,  713. 

Marble,  Saml  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Markham,  Stephen,  actions  at  Kau- 
voo.  225;  col  of  pioneer  band,  253; 
pioneer  '47,  272. 

Marks,  Wm,  stockholder  in  Naavoo, 
145;  university  regent,  146;  rejoins 
church,  641. 

Mairiage,  ceremony  of,  353,  354. 

Marrion.  Francis,  biog.,  680. 

Marriotsville,  settlement  at,  308. 

Marsh,  T.  B.,  allowed  to  preach,  75; 
sent  to  Missouri,  84;  ofconncil  of 
twelve,  108;  secedes,  118;  excom- 
municated, 197;  apostle,  344. 

Marshall,  gold  discovery  in  Gal.,  302. 

Marshall,  Geo.,  founds  Lake  View, 
602. 

Martial  law,  declared  1857,  509. 

Martin,  Moses,  fonnds  Lake  View, 
601. 

Marvin,  Edward,  sent  on  mission  1834, 
104. 

Matthews,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Maugham,  Peter,  locates  WellsviUe, 
596. 


Mangham,  Wm  H.,  saw-mill  of,  596. 

Maxwell,  Geo.  R.,  contests  election  to 
congress,  665. 

McArthnr,  Duncan,  missionary,  402. 

McAnley,  Jno.,  miss,  to  Scotland, 
409. 

McCord,  Alex.,  Joeephite  missionary, 
645. 

McCreanr,  M.,  settler  at  Willard,  318. 

McCue,  Peter,  presdt  of  Glasgow  con- 
ference. 409. 

McCuUoch,  Maj.  B.,  apptd  peace 
commis.,  531. 

McCurdy,  Solomon,  asso.  judge,  621. 

McDonald,  A.  F.,  treatment  by  mili- 
tary, 660. 

McDougal,  J.  A.,  conmiis.  to  Nanvoo^ 

2n. 

McFarland,  Dan.,  at  Mtn  Meadows 
massacre,  553. 

McFarland,  Wm,  founds  West  Weber, 
601. 

McFarlane,  John,  atty  in  Lee  trial, 
565. 

McOaffee,  Elder,  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 

McKay,  Wm  H.,  stage  robbery  by, 
661. 

McKean,  James  B.,  apptd  chief  jus- 
tice, 662;  actions  ana  blunders  o^ 
663-5. 

McKee,  Bedick,  testimony  of,  62. 

McKenzie,  David,  sec.  of  order  of 
Enoch.  361. 

McKenzie.  T.,  store  of,  312. 

McLean,  Hector,  murders  P.  P.  Pratt, 
546. 

McClelhm,  W.  E.,  rebuked,  88;  of 
council  of  twelve,  108;  apostle,  344. 

McLeod,  Rev.  Norman,  at  Lincoln's 
funeral  exercises,  626. 

McMurdy,  Sam.,  at  Mtn  Meadows 
massacre,  554;  witness  at  Lee's  trial, 
567. 

McRae»  Alex.,  trial  of,  and  sentence, 
131;  col  of  legion,  146. 

Meeyers,  Geo.,  settler.  307. 

Mehrteens,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 

Melchisedec  priesthood,  conferred 
1830,  64,  84;  acct  of,  341. 

Mendon.  settlement  at,  597. 

Merrill,  Ira,  killed  by  Inds,  597. 

Merrill,  Philemon  C.,  settled  in  Ari- 
zona, 694. 

Methodists,  school,  708. 

Mexico,  miss,  work  in,  412;  settle- 
ment, 694. 

Miera  y  Pacheoo,  B.,  in  expedt. 
1776-7,  9. 

Miles,  Albert,  wounded  in  Ind.  fighti 

3ia 


Hilei,   Dmaiel,   preadt  o 

199. 

HiU  Crack,  bridge  bnilt  IMS,  279. 
UiUard  coty,  orgaiiiwd,  449-50;  ju- 

dicUl  diit,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  ut- 

tlements,  702. 
Miller,   D.   A.,   foandi   Fftrmington, 


IM. 

Miller,  John  N.,  tettimoDji  of,  60. 

Miller,  Joieph,  testimony  of,  62. 

Miller.  W.,  legiiUtor,  458:  treatmoit 
by  military,  660. 

Mills,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  7IZ. 

Milli,  Wm,  tilled,  47G. 

Mills,  W.  O.,  soDgby,  523. 

Millrilte,  fomtded  1860,  598. 

Milton  founded  1856,  596. 

Minerals,  lut  oF,  322. 

Uineral  springs,  analyset,  330. 

Minersville  foniided,  690. 

Mining,  resources  of  Sammit  coty, 
594;  Cache  coty,  59Gi  hist,  of,  734- 
50;  disqonraged  by  cbnrch,  740. 

Miracles,  the  Qret,  68;  limited,  76. 

Mirage,  description  of.  30. 

UiMionarieB  sent  to  Enrope,  197,  270; 
duties  of.  354-8. 

Missions.  Ubor  of  ratttioaariea  and 
work  done,  397-4  IS. 

Uisioiiri,  missioiuries  In,  78-9,  236- 
251;  property  in,  96;  porsecntioni, 
9S-10S,  12&-138;  mvch  to,  1834, 
105-S;  msp  of  wm,  121;  expal- 
■ion  from.  130;  affairs  in,  1847, 
273-4;  schism  spreads  to,  644. 

Mitchell  Dr,  cbarsctan  submitted  to, 
49. 

MitchsU,  A.  J.,  left  on  Minonri,  274. 

Mojaves,  the,  treatment  of  explorers 
1828,  23. 

Montantk,  Mormons  In,  1880,  698. 

Montierth,  A.  M.,  settler  at  FandiM, 
598. 

Montrose,  Mormons  at,  1846,  233. 

Moore,  David,  recorder  at  O^en,  308. 

Moqois,  the,  eipedt  reed  by,  1776, 

Morgan  coty,  judicial  dist,  fiSO;  ori- 
glD  of  name,  596;  coty  seat,  608. 

Morley,  riot  at.  1845,  208-9. 

Morley,  Isaac,  sent  to  Missonri,  84; 
farm  sold,  88;  in  jail,  102;  signs 
memorial,  134;  settle*  in  8.  Pete 
Val.,  SOS;  grist-mill,  327;  lagisla- 
■  r,  468. 
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Mnrdock,  John,  sent  to  MUsomi,  85; 

of  council  of  twelve,  108;  signs  me- 

mori&l,  134;  bishop,  290;  min.  to 

Australia,  410. 
Marry,  Carlos,  pioneer  of  '47,  272; 

massacred  with  family,  477. 
Morray,  Gov.  E.  H.,  arrival  of,  087; 

official  actions  of,  688-90. 
Musser,  Amos  M.,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 

310;  sec.  of  silk  assoc  726;  biog., 

771-2. 


N 


Kaile,  John  C,  £snn  attacked  by 

Inds,  630. 
Nails,  manufacture  of,  317. 
National  aid,  appropriations  granted, 

48^-6. 
Nauvoo  founded,  141;  meaning,  141; 

described,  143--8;  population,  144; 

Smith's  death, acts  olcitizens,  190- 

2;  prosperity,  206;  disasters,  207; 

charter  rep^ed,  208;  preparations 

to  leave,  209-13;  expulsion  from, 

214-35;  6ght  at,  228-30;  condition 

1848-50,235. 
Nauvoo  House,  building  of,  145-6. 
Nauvoo  Legion  organized,  146-7,  509; 

called  out,  171;  end  of,  658. 
Nebeker,  John,  Earlj/  Juaiice^  331; 

settles  at  Ft  Supply,  595. 
Nebraska,  Mormons  in,  693. 
Ne£f,  John,  built  flouring  mill,  279; 

founds  Mill  Creek,  3ia 
Nephi,  first  settlement   at,  312-13; 

school,  3*24;  incorporated,  450;  ooty 

seat,  608;  population  1880,  703. 
Nephites,  history  of,  51-5. 
Nevada,  Mormons  in,  1880,  693. 
Newman,  Elijah,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
New  Mexico,  trading  parties  from, 

trouble  with,  475-6. 
New  Orleans,  emigration  from,  1851- 

2,  274. 
Newspapers,  89,  92,  104,  115,  325-6, 

715-19;  list  of,  717-18. 
Newton,  settlement,  702. 
New  York,  Mormons  in,  401,  693. 
Nichols,  Alvin,  grant  to,  609. 
Nichols,  Joshua  K.,  biog.,  748. 
Nicholson,  John,  editor,  716. 
Nidever,  George,  in  Widker  expedt. 

1832-3,  25. 
Nixon,  Wm,  merchant,  763. 
North  Ogden,  town,  701. 
Norton,  J.  W.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Norwich,  work  at,  407. 
Nowland,  Jabez,  wounded   in   Ind. 

fight,  310. 


Ogden  founded,  307-8;  incorporated, 
450;  coty  seat,  608;  Z.  M.  a  L 
branch  at,  653;  account  of,  700; 
banks,  765. 

Ogden  Junction,  newspaper,  716. 

Ogden,  Peter  Skeen,  with  party  on 
Humboldt  River  1825,  21. 

Ogilbie  locates  mine,  741. 

Ohio,  church  established  in,  1833, 
94-5. 

Olivares,  Lorenzo,  in  expedt  1776-7, 0* 

Olney,  John  F.,  capt  in  legion,  147. 

Olds,  Luther,  arrest  of,  592. 

Omahas,  the  treatment  of  Mormons, 
236;  land  of,  274. 

Ontario  mine,  value  of,  744. 

Ophir  dist,  value  of  ores,  742. 

Order,  Lose,  establishment  ot,  361-2. 

Ormsby,  Mayor,  attacked  by  Inds,  630l 

Orr,  wounded  in  Ind.  fight,  310. 

Owen,  Bobt,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Owen,  Seely,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


Pftoe,  James,  settler  at  Payson,  312. 

Pack,  John,  major  of  pioneer  band, 
253;  pioneer  '47,  272;  hunting  ca, 
287;  miss,  to  France,  411. 

Packard,  Noah,  councillor,  199. 

Padilla,  Father  Juan  de,  exped.  of, 
1540,  1. 

Page,  Edwin,  settler,  307. 

Pa^c,  John  E., address,  192;  of  tra^el- 
Img  council,  198;  apostle,  345;  mis- 
sionary, 402. 

Page,  Hiram,  plates  shown  to,  1829, 
59;  controversy  with  Smith,  69. 

Pah  Utes,  massacre  by,  1853,  468-70. 

Palmyra  founded,  312;  school,  324; 
incorporated,  450. 

Papillon  Camp,  fever  at,  248. 

Paradise  founded,  598. 

Paracoonah  founded,  318. 

Parish,  Saml,  grist-mill,  327. 

Park  City,  settlement,  702. 

Parker,  Zadock,  missionary,  402. 

Parks,  Gen.,  acts  towards  Mormons^ 
122-3. 

Parowan  founded,  216;  iron-works, 
327;  incorporated,  450;  immigrants 
a^  548;  coty  seat,  609;  leading  in- 
dustries, 706. 

Parowan  agency,  455. 

Partridge,  Ed w.,  conversion  and  hisl, 
81;  miss,  work,  84-5;  tarred  and 
feathered,  100;  signs  memorial,  134. 
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Parvan,  agency,  455. 

FSatrick,  Mr,  meetingii  at  house  of, 
404. 

Flatten,  D.  W.,  organizer  of  the  Dan- 
ites,  124-5;  apostle,  344. 

Patterson,  Robert,  testimony  of,  00; 
Who  Wrote  the  Book  of  Mormon  f  01. 

Pavson,  migration  to  Cal.  from,  304; 
founded,  312;  incorporated,  450; 
immigrants  at,  547. 

Peace  commissioners,  531. 

Peery,  David  H.,  biog.,  701. 

Peniston,  Wm,  sttackff  Mormons,  120.. 

Penrose,  C.  W.,  biog.,  719. 

Peoa  founded  1800, 505. 

Perkins,  Andrew  H.,  eoty  oommisr 
1848,  287. 

Perkins,  Wm  G.,  coondllor  S.  L. 
City  1851,  450. 

Perkins,  Wm  J.,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Co.  or- 
ganized, work  of,  415-10. 

Peterson,  James  J.,  killed  by  Inds, 
633. 

Peterson,  Ziba,  misa.  work,  75-8;  pun- 
ishment, 86. 

Pettigrew,  David,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Petty,  A.,  missionary,  ^02. 

Phelps,  Judge,  allays  fury  of  citinns, ' 

Phelps,  W.  W.,  joins  church,  85; 
church  printer,  89;  starts  newspa- 
per, 89,  92;  of  council  of  twelve, 
108;  secedes,  118;  draughts  consti- 
tution, 440;  legislator,  ^8;  univer- 
sity regent,  709. 

Philharmonic  Society,  585. 

Phillips,  £(lw.,  founds  Kaysville,  315. 

Pickett,  Wm,  conduct  at  Nauvoo, 
226-7. 

Pied  Riche,  Chief,  reception  of  Mor- 
mons, 236. 

Pierce,  Eli  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Piercy,  Fred.,  miss,  to  France,  411. 

Pioneer  anniversary,  celebrations  of, 
293-4,  604. 

Pitkin,  Geo.  O.,  bishop,  508. 

Pittsburg,  Rigdon  at,  641. 

Pittsburg  mine,  sale  of,  743^ 

Piute  coty.  judicial  dist,  539;  eoty 
seat,  Oi^;  organized,  705;  sulphur- 
beds,  739. 

PUin  City  founded,  601. 

Piano,  headquarters  of  Josephites, 
646. 

Plates,  the,  finding  and  description 
of,  42-4;  witnesses  to,  59. 

Pleasant  Grove  founded,  312;  incor- 
porated, 450. 

Pleasant  Vall^,  ooal  deposits  in,  737. 


Police  statistics  1882,  393-4. 

Polk,  Presdt.  Mormons  seek  aid  froos 
240. 

Polygamy,  revelation  on,  reoeptioa 
and  practice  1843,  158-68;  reve- 
latiosi  to  J.  Smith,  160;  as  a  church 
tenet,  370;  celestial  marriage,  37<X- 
1;  argument  of  civilization,  371' 
5;  reply,  375-05;  proposed  rem- 
edies, 395-6;  biUs  against,  606-7, 
682-7 ;  attempts  to  suppress,  772-3. 

Polysophical  Society,  585. 

Pomeroy,  Francis  M.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Poole,  John  R.,  visit  to  Snake  River. 
603. 

Population,  census  returns  1850, 328- 
9;  1854-60,  484. 

Porter,  James,  saw-mill,  327. 

Porter,  W.  T.,  biog.,  700. 

Post,  Stephen,  missionary,  402. 

Pottawattamies,  the,  treatment  of 
Mormons,  236. 

Potter,  arrest  and  killing  of,  628-9. 

Potter,  Wm,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 

Powell,  David,  pioneer  of  47,  272. 

Powell,  L.  W.,  apptd  peace  oommisr, 
531. 

Pratt,  Addison,  miss,  to  Sandwich 
Isl.,  412. 

Pratt,  Orson,  recorder,  83;  sent  to 
Missouri,  84;  of  council  of  twelve, 
108;  at  New  York,  142,  213;  i^f. 
at  university,  146;  address,  192;  <^ 
travelling  council,  198;  with  immi- 
ffrants  1846-7,  218,  258;  enters 
Salt  Lake  VaL,  260;  holds  service, 
263;  takes  observations,  264;  apos- 
tie,  344-5;  miss,  work,  402-5; 
founded  St  George,  600;  death,  681; 
universi^  regent,  709. 

Pratt,  Parley,  conversion  and  hist., 
71-4;  miss,  work,  75,  84,  92,  197. 
253,  400-5,  408;  arrested,  78;  of 
council  of  twelve,  100;  apostie.  111, 
344-5;  trial  and  sentence,  131;  in 
jail,  139;  at  New  York,  142;  ad- 
dress,  1^;  joins  immigrants  1846, 
218;  companies  of,  266-7;  in  chai^ 
of  camp,  271;  letter  of,  1848,  284; 
explores  littie  Salt  lake,  315;  mur- 
dered, 546-7;  denounces  Gladden- 
ites,644. 

Presidency  oi^ganized  1833,  94. 

Preston,  W.  B.,  settier  at  Logan  GW, 
697, 

Price  founded,  601. 

Priesthood,  officen  oi.  1841,  19S-% 
order,  341-9. 

Prior,  opinion  of  Smith,  187--8L 
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PtOTO  fonnded,  310;  school,  324,  708; 
incorporated,  450;  immigrants  at, 
547;  U.  S.  troops,  conduct  at,  660. 

Provo  Canal  Co.  incorporated,  483. 

Provo  Manufacturing  Co.  incorpora- 
tion of,  483. 

Provo  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  14. 

Public  buildings  at  Salt  lake  1849, 
202-3. 

Pueblo,  Mormon  detachment  at,  243; 
affairs  at,  1847,  273. 

Pulsipher,  Zera,  presdt  of  seventies, 
100;  councillor,  450. 

Purisima  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 

Pyper,  Alex.  C,  director  silk  assoc, 
727;  biog.,  775-6. 


Q 


Qoincy,  Mormons  at,  1839, 136;  actions 
of  citizens  1845,  209-11. 


B 


Railroad  overland,  mem.  for,  462-3. 

Randall,  Pugsley,  &  Co.,  facty  of,  733. 

Randolph,  settlement,  702. 

Rappclyo,  Tunis,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Rayboult,  Benj.  G.,  biog.,  700. 

Real  and  personal  property,  value 
1860,  577. 

Reddin,  Jackson,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Reed,  Amos,  sec.  of  tcr.,  621. 

Reese,  John,  settles  in  Carson  Val., 
590. 

Reese,  John  and  Enoch,  business  of, 
763. 

Reid,  Lazams  H.,  ch.  jus.  of  ter.,  461. 

Rcmy,  Jules,  works  of,  602. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  creation  of,  644-6;  headquar- 
ters, 646;  creed  of,  646. 

Revenue  of  tcr.  1853,  482. 

Reynolds,  Geo.,  conviction  of,  68*3. 

Rico,  Joel,  in  Quincy  deputation,  223. 

Rich,  C.  C,  gen.  of  legion,  146;  of 
high  council,  198;  apostle,  345; 
draughts  constitution,  440;  advice 
to  emigrants,  547;  biog.,  775. 

Rich  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  settle- 
ments, 702. 

Richards,  F.  D.,  asst  recorder,  83; 
Narrative f  330;  apostle,  345;  pres. 
of  church  in  Scotland,  409;  over- 
takes immigrants,  425;  biog.,  436, 
774;  director  of  Iron  co.,  483;  at 
Lincolo's  funeral  exercises,  626; 
newspaper,  716. 

HiR.  Utah.    61 


Richards,  Mrs  F.  D., , 
246,  330. 

Richards,  Jos.,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Richards,  Phineas,  missionary,  402; 
legislator,  458. 

Richards,  Sam.,  miss,  in  Sootlaad, 
409,  416;  councillor,  450;  university 
regent,  709. 

Richards,  Willard,  recorder,  83;  maj. 
of  legion,  146;  confined  with  Smith, 
178-82;  address,  189,  191-2;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  joins  immi- 
grants 1§46,  218;  holds  service  in 
valley,  263;  city  named  after,  318; 
editor  Deseret  News,  326,  715; 
apostle,  344-5;  biog.,  435;  elected 
sec.  of  state,  443;  legislator,  458. 

Richardson,  Darwin,  miss,  to  Jamaica, 

410. 

Richardson  Point,  Mormons  at,  1846, 
ooo 

Richfield,  founding  of,  706. 

Richland  coty,  coty  seat  of,  608. 

Richmond,  Mormons  in  prison  at,  139. 

Rider,  Simonds,  apostatized  1832,  90. 

Rigdon,  Sidney,  conversion  1830,  75; 
miss,  work,  76-87;  vision,  90;  per- 
secution, 90;  apptd  councillor,  94-5; 
lectures  by.  111;  oration,  120;  trial 
and  sentence,  131;  in  prison,  139; 
prof,  at  university,  146;  aspirations, 
trial,  excommunicated,  biog.,  death, 
198-202. 

Rivers  of  ter.,  322. 

Road  companies  incorporated,  608-9. 

Roberts,  Clark,  attacked  by  Inds,  474. 

Robins,  T.  F.,  founds  Scipio,  601. 

Robinson,  E.,  publisher  of  Times  and 
Seasons,  100;  university  regent,  146. 

Robinson,  G.  W.,  church  recorder,  83; 
in  prison,  139;  gen.  of  legion,  148. 

Robinson,  King,  murder  of,  627-8. 

liobinson,  Lewis,  councillor  S.  L.  City, 
450. 

Rock  Salt,  mountain  of,  739. 

Rockwell,  0.  P.,  attempts  assassina- 
tion Gov.  Boggs,  156;  pioneer  *47, 
272;  left  for  Cal.,  273;  murders  by, 
562-3;  arrested.  663. 

Rockwood,  A.  P.,  gen,  of  legion,  146; 
pioneer  '47,  272;  legislator,  458. 

Rogers,  David,  conversion  of,  401. 

Rogers,  Noah,  miss,  to  Sandwich  IsL, 
412. 

Rogers,  Ross  R.,  house  at  Provo,  311. 

Rolfe,  Benj.  W.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Rollins,  J.  H.,  bishop  at  Minersville, 
599. 

Rooker,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Rose,  Stephen  R,  Lid.  sub-agent,  478. 


BoMboroogb,  Judge,  diwiutof,S6^4(. 

Eoundy,  Sbadracb,  presot  of  bUbopric, 
199;  in  cbarge  ol  cattle,  263;  pio- 
neer '47,  272;  of  aaryiag  CO.,  298. 

Bowbeiry,  John,  eiplores  Jordan  Val., 
314;  legislator,  458. 

E<^le,  Henry,  rais«.  to  Walea,  409. 

Buddock,  S.  A.,  cUim  of,  20. 

Rush  Valle7  diit,  minei  of,  742. 

Biuiell,  AmasB,  erects  carding-ma- 
cbine,  270. 

Rnuell,  Itaae,  miw.  to  England,  405. 

BnueU,  Wm  Q.,  Mttlei  at  Ka~- 
S95. 

East,  W.  W.,  ucent  of  Twin  Peak*, 


SafetT  Society  Bank,  but.  of,  1S30-B, 

llJ-14. 
8t  Cbarlee,  coty  teat,  608. 
8t  Ucorge   founded,  GOO;   coty  Mat, 

003;  described,  707:  banks,  765. 
Bt  JabQ  founded,  GOl. 
8t  Louia,  Mannens  at,  79,  -199. 
San  AntoDto  de   Padua  Biver.     See 

Provo  Iliver. 
San  Benmrdiso,  Mormon  colony  at, 

505, 592-3,  042. 
Sen  BuGDaTentats  Birer.     See  Green 

8an    Clements    River.      See    White 

River. 
San  Cosme  River  named  1776,  11. 
Su)  Diego,  Mormon  battal.  at,  245. 

BandwicblskndB,  missionary  work  in, 
412, 

Son  Fninciaco,  Mormons  at,  235. 

San  Frmcisco  dist,  mines  of,  744r-5. 

Son  Juan  coly  organized,  705. 

Ban  Juan  River,  cxpcdt.  at,  1770.  0. 

Son  Pete  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 
diat.  539;  coty  seat,  608;  aettlo- 
icents,  70J^. 

San  Pete  Valley,  BettlemeDls  in,  313- 
14;  coal  deposits,  737. 

Santa  Clara  fonndcd,  GOl. 

Santa  Fi,  cipedt.  from,  1775,  9;  re- 
torn  to,  1770,  17;  Mormon  battaL 
at,  243. 

Santa  Isabel  lUver  named  1776,  10. 

Sontaquin  foandcd,  318.    • 

Salem  founded,  001. 

Salina  settlement,  TOG. 

Salt  Lake  City,  site  cboeen,  204; 
named,  2G5;  immigrants  at,  397- 
—      -  ■~  ■offi..    lORft     ooa. 


pitali,( 
Salt  Lake 

of,  609. 
Salt  Lake 
Salt  Lake 
Salt  Lake 
Salt  Lake 

to,  1845 
Salt  Lake 

rated,  4 
Salt  Lake  I 

of.  758. 
'Saluda' « 
SttTige,  L 
Saw- mills 
Sayers,  H 
ScbetUer, 

726. 


Scovll,  L. 
Searle,  Joi 
Sericultnr 
Serra,  Jon 
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Sharp,  John,  director  order  of  Enoch, 

361;  woollen-milla,  732;  biog.,  755. 
Shaver,  Lconidas,  asso.  judge,  461. 
Shearer,  Dan.,  missionary,  402. 
Shearer,  Norman  B. ,  missionary,  402. 
Sheets,    Elijah,   direc.    of    order    of 

Enoch,  361. 
Sherwood,  Henry  G.,  stockholder  in 

Kauvoo,  145;  of  high  council,  198; 

pioneer  *47,  272;  legislator,  45iB. 
ShiUing.  W.  N.,  biog.,  700. 
Shirtlctl',   Vincent,  councillor    S.   L. 

City,  450. 
Shirtliff,  L.  A.,  missionary,  402. 
Shirts,  Peter,  besieged  by  Inds,  633. 
Shoensburg,  founded,  601. 
Shoshoncs,    hostility,    472;   treaties, 

477,  C34;  attack  settlements,  630; 

defeated,  631. 
Shumway,  A.  P.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Shumway,   C,   pioneer  *47,  272;  at 

Sevier  River,  316;  saw-mill,   327; 

legislator,  458. 
Silver  Bell  mine,  richness  of,  743. 
Silver  llecf  City,  incorporated,  746. 
Simpson,  O.,  leads  mob  against  Mor- 
mons, 1833,  100. 
Simpson,  J.  H.,  explor.  expedt.,  752. 
Simpson's  route,  751. 
Sinclair,   C.   £.,  aasoc.    judge,    500; 

actions,  530-40. 
Singleton,  Col,  actions  against  Mor- 
mons, 227-8. 
Sioux,  the,  robberies  by,  263-9. 
Sirrine,  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Skelton,  Robt,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 
Slater,  Rich.,  at  S.  L.  from  Cal.,  285. 
Slater\ulle,  settlement,  308,  318,  701. 
Sloan,  £dw.  L.,  editor,  710. 
Sloan,  James,  col  of  legion,  146;  dist 

clerk,  287;  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 
Smelting-works,  production  of,  748-9. 
Smith,  Capt.,  pilots  co.  to  Cal.  1849, 

299. 
Smith,  A.  J.,  left  on  Missouri,  274, 
Smith,  Alexander,  at  Nanvoo  after 

exodus,  644;  Josephite  missionary, 

645-6. 
Smith,  Alfred,  joins  Gladdenites,  643; 

arrested  644 
Smith,  Alvin,  death  of,  1825,  44. 
Smith,  D.  B.,  col  of  legion,  146. 
Smith,  D.  C,  publisher  of  Times  and 

Seasons,  109. 
Smith,  Dan.,  settles  at  Uintah,  319. 
Smith,  David  Hyrum,  at  Nauvoo  after 

exodus,  644;  Josephite  missionary, 

645-6. 
Smith,  Don  Carlos,  presdt  of  high- 

prisstSy  190. 


Smith,  Elias,  onivenity  regent,  709; 
biog.,  775. 

Smit^  Emma,  hymn-book  of,  74. 

Smith,  Geo.  A.,  recorder,  83;  address, 
192;  ordained  elder,  197;  of  travel- 
ling council,  198;  joins  immigrants, 
218;  holds  service  in  valley,  263; 
pioneer  '47,  272;  building  at  Provo, 
311;  lays  out  town  site,  312;  builds 
fort,  316;  apostle,  345;  promotes 
canal  co.,  483;  grant  to,  451;  legis- 
ktor,  450;  director  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  652; 
biog.,  671-2. 

Smith,  Uyrum,  baptized,  58;  plates 
shown  to,  59;  receives  P.  Pratt, 
71-4;  sent  to  Missouri,  84;  trial  and 
sentence,  131;  in  prison,  139;  stock- 
holder in  Nauvoo,  145;  university 
regent,  146;  arrested,  175;  death, 
179;  mtriarch,  198. 

Smith,  James  A.,  grist-mill,  327* 

Smith,  Jedediah  S.,  trapping  expedt. 
1826,  22-3. 

Smith,  Jesse,  sent  on  mission,  104. 

Smith,  John,  biog.,  679. 

Smith,  John  G.,  bishop,  597. 

Smith,  John  H.,  apostle,  biog.,  845, 
681. 

Smith,  John  S.,  biog.,  700. 

Smith,  Joseph,  parentage  and  birth, 
40;  spiritual  manifestations,  mar- 
riage, persecutions,  translates  plates, 
organizes  church,  1820-30,  40-70; 
missionary  work  1830-34,  74-110; 
tarred  and  feathered,  92;  banking 
operations,  113;  starts  newspaper, 
115;  persecuted,  122-31;  in  prison, 
139;  founds  Nauvoo,  141;  actions 
at,  1840-4,  143-88;  revelation  on 
polygamy,  160;  candidate  for  presi- 
dency, 168;  arrest  and  murder, 
175-83;  character,  184-88. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Sr,  character  and 
family,  40,  41;  revelation  to,  50; 
conversion,  58;  plates  shown  to,  59. 

Smith,  Jos.,  Jr,  missionary,  402;  es- 
tablishes reorganized  church,  644; 
pres.  Josephites,  646. 

Smith,  Joseph  F.,  apostle,  345;  biog., 
434;  actions  against  Josephites,  646; 
councillor,  680. 

Smith,  Maj.  Lot,  operations  of,  515- 
16. 

Smith,  Oliver,  testimony  of,  60. 

Smith  (Peg-leg),  in  J.  S.  Smith's  ex- 
pedt., 23. 

Smith,  S.  H.,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
university  resent,  146;  death,  189; 
converts  B.  Young,  105;  pies,  of 
bishoprio,  190. 


Smith,   Bunnal,   baptised    1829, 

pUUa  thown  to,  69. 
Smith,  T.  L.,  maimtainBer,  ofier  of, 

291. 
Smitb,  Wni,  legislator,  142;  address, 

192;    of    traveUing    council,    I'X 

apoatiG,  344-^;  gi^  ^  lllioois,  G4 
Smith,  W.  H.,  BotUer  at  Conlvi'j 

605. 
SmithSeld,   fonnded,   597;    Umatit« 

bedi,  735. 
Smoot,  A.  O.,  amiata  immignmta,  2S3; 

biihop,    290;    meets    ftrmy,    ti03; 

woollen- mi  II,  732. 
Smoot,  WmC,  pioneer  ol  '*7,  272. 
Stiake  River,  fint  Uormon  viait  to, 

693. 
SDell,  Geo,  D.,  biog.,  704. 
Snider,   J.,   supenised   buildicgs   at 

Nauvoo,  14j;  uciTenity  regent,  14G; 

miu.  to  Eoglanil,  403. 
Snider,  Sam.,  settles  in  Snmmit  cotf. 


601. 


r,  684. 


.,  amatenr 

Snow,  Eliza  B.,  bios,  and  bibliog. 
719;  vicc-preadt  silk  assoc.,  720. 

Snow,  Erastua,  enters  Salt  Lake  Val., 
260;  pioneer  '47,  212;  apostle,  313 
missionary,  402-11;  draughts  con 
atitution,  410;  director  iron  co.j 
483;  founds  St  George,  000;  biog.j 
775. 

Snow,  Lor«nzo,  presdt  of  camp,  247; 
aids  immigraats,  2S3:  fonnds  Brig- 
ham  City,  318;  apostle,  345;  miss, 
to  Switzerland,  412;  presdt  Poly- 
sophical  Soc,  bSH;  biog.,  774. 

Snow,  Willard,  maj.  of  militia,  442; 
legislator,  443,  4;>S. 

Snow,  ^Vm,  magistrate,  287;  alder- 
man, 460. 

Snow,  Zcnibbitbel,  assoc.  jad|{e,45e; 
university  regent,  700. 

Snyder,  J.  A.,  in  Gunnison  party, 
468. 

Snyder,  Sam.,  grant  to,  009. 

Soda  Springs,  militoiy  poat-«tr'620; 
Z.  CM.  I.  branch,  G53. 

Soil,  character  of,  322,  724. 

Sorrow,  John  C,  snrvivor  ot  Mtn 
Mendowi  maasacre,  568. 

Sotomayor,  Pedro  de,  in  Cardana*s 
eipedt,  1,  4. 

Sonthern  Utoaian,  newspaper,  716. 

South  Pass,  Mormons  arrive  at,  256. 

Sonth  Weber,  first  located,  318. 

Spaniard!,  diacoTsries  of,  1540-1777, 
1-17- 

Spanish    Fork     ineorporat«d, 
foand*d,  601;  MttUrsat,  70*. 


8p*nuh  F 
Spanish  E 
Spanlding 
SpauldinD 

60-2;  5 
Spencer, 

206;  let 

got.  7' 
Spencer, 

sity,  I4i 
Spicer,  AV 
S[jicrs,  J., 
Spring  Ci 
Spriujjvill 

rated,  4 
Staines,  £ 

liam  Yd 
Staines,  V 
Stakes  of 
Stonsbury 

1S49^ 

Stayner,  I 

Steu  house 
supporb 
Tetegraj 

Steptoe, 
4U2-4. 

Stevens,  v 

!,  1 
Stewart,  , 


450; 


272. 
Stiles,   Oc 

Stoal,  Joa 
1B2j,  44 

Stock- rsis 
of,  729- 

SCoddard, 

Stokes,  fi 


458. 

Stout,  Hot 

night  g 

atty,  48 

sity  rejp 

Strang,  J. 

Strnngites 

Stricklontl 

Stringhsm 

lugar   Cr 

1846,21 
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Sulphur,  diBOoveries  of,  739. 
Summe,  Gilbard,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
8ammit  coty,  judicial  dist,  530;  coty 

seat,  G08;  limits,  702;  coal  deposits, 

737. 
Supply  trains,  burning  of,  515-16. 
Sutherland,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
Sutter's  Mill,  gold   discovery  1848, 

301-2. 
Sutter's  Fort,  cannon  from,  278. 
Sweden,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Sweetwater,  emigrants  encamp  at,  426. 
Swit2»rUuid,  miss,  work  in,  412. 


Tabernacle,  services  in,  358,  588-9. 

Taf  t,  Seth,  pioneer  of  '47, 272;  bishop, 
290. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Taxation,  767-8. 

Taylor,  John,  signs  memorial,  134; 
university  regent,  146;  confined 
with  J.  Smith,  wounded,  1844, 
178-83;  address,  189-92;  of  travel- 
ling council,  198;  joins  immigrants, 
218;  missionary  work,  253,  408, 
410-11;  in  charge  of  camp,  271; 
Reminiscences,  330;  apostle,  345;  con- 
verson,  403-5;  biog.,  433;  draughts 
constitution,  440;  east  o.  judge,  443; 
elected  pres.  of  church,  678-^;  ap- 
pearance and  mien,  6S2. 

Taylor,  Norman,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Taylor,  P.  G.,  reoccupies  Hanisville, 
318. 

Teasdale,  Gea,  apostle,  345,  681; 
biog.,  681. 

Telegraphs,  first  message,  770;  lines 
in  operation,  771-2. 

Temple  at  Kirtland,  94, 112-13;  Zion, 
95-6;  Kauvoo,  144, 206-7;  Salt  Lake 
City,  264,  582. 

Territorial  Liquirer,  newspaper,  716. 

Territory,  admission  as,  453-4;  seal 
of,  460. 

Texas,  Mormon  settlement  in,  642. 

Thatcher,  Aaron,  settler  at  Logan  City, 

697. 
Thatcher,  Hezekiah,  wealth  of,  697. 
Thatcher,  John,  setUer  at  Logan  City, 

597. 

Thatcher,  Moses,  apostle,  345;  di- 
rector order  of  Enoch,  361. 

Theatricals  at  Salt  Lake,  1849,  295. 

Theobald,  Wm,  relocates  Duncan's  re- 
treat, 601. 

*The  Revenue  Cutter,'  leathern  boat, 
255w 


The  True  Latter-day  Sainf  s  Hertid, 

Josephite  newspaper,  646. 
Thompson,  Chas,  missionary,  402. 
Thompson,   Elder  fiL  B.,  death  of, 

1841,  83. 
Thomas,  Robt  T.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thorington,  Wm,  execution  of,  592. 
Thomley,  John,  settles  in  Cache  coty, 

597. 
Thornton,  H.  M.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thorpe,  M.  B.,  pioneer  cf  *47,  272, 
Thurston,    T.  J.,    occupies   Morgan 

coty,  596. 
Timber,  scarcity  of,  323,  727. 
Times  and  Seasons,  hist,  of,  109. 
Timpanogos  Lake.    See  Utah  Lake. 
Tiotio  dist,  mines  in,  value,  743-4. 
Tippitts,  L  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Tithing,  law  of,  349-52. 
Titus,  John,  chief  justice,  621. 
Tizon  River,  discovery  of,  1540,  8,  4. 
Tobar,  Pedro  de,  expedt.  of,  1540, 1-4. 
Tobin,  Lt,  attempted  murder  of,  669. 
Tolman,  Cyrus,  explores  Jordan  VaL, 

314. 
Tooele  City  founded,  315;  mills,  327; 

incorporated,  450;  population  1880^ 

703. 
Tooele  coty  organized,  449;  jndiolal 

dist,  539. 
Toquervillo  founded,  599. 
Townsend,  hotel-keeper,  582. 
Trade,  578-9, 
Trappers,  expedts  of,  1778-1846^  18- 

35. 
Truman,  Jacob  M.,  house  at  Peoa, 

595. 
Truthteller,  periodical,  642. 
Tukidgo  Bros  support  Godbeite  moTe- 

ment,  649. 
TuUidge,  E.  W.,  works  of,  636. 
TuUidge's  Quarterly  Magazine,  first 

appearance,  716. 
Turiey,  Theodore,  signs  memorial,  134. 
Turpin,  Jesse,  miss,  to  Jamaica,  410. 
Tusayan,  Spaniards  at^  1540,  1,  2. 
Twin  Peaks,  ascent  of,  1847,  265. 
Tyler,  Daniel,  Hist,  qf  Mormon  BaitL, 

245;  missionary,  ^02. 


Uintah,  settlement,  819,  701. 
Uintah  agency,  455. 
Uintah  coty  or;^anized,  704. 
Uintah  dist,  mines  of,  744. 
Uintah  reservation,  Lidiana  at|  6S5-6. 
Uintah  Biver,  expedition   Bt,  1776^ 

a. 
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University  at  NAnvoo,  officeiv,  146; 
Deseret,  323-4,  709-15. 

Utah,  oriein  of  name,  34-5;  migration 
to,  1847,  252-74;  settlement  and  oc- 
cupation, 1847-52,  305-20;  bounda- 
ries, 321;  physical  features,  322; 
land  and  waters,  322;  flora  and 
fauna,  323;  as  a  ter.  1849-53,  43^ 
80;  seeks  state  admission,  483-4; 
687;  expedt.  to,  1857,  496-8;  mar- 
tial  law,  509;  war  1857-8,  612-40; 
reformation,  540-2;  map  of  settle- 
ments, 594;  refused  state  admission; 
606;  limits  curtailed,  623;  disturb- 
ances, 626-9;  commercial  control,  651 
-5;  climate,  091 ;  population,  1880-3, 
692-4;  towns  and  settlements,  694- 
707;  schools,  707-15;  journalism, 
715-19;  agriculture,  720-8;  stock- 
raising,  729-32;  manufactures,  733- 
4;  mining,  734-50. 

Utah  Central  R.  R.,  building  of,  756. 

Utah  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 
dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  descrip- 
tion of,  703-4. 

Utah  Eastern  R.  R.,  building  of,  758. 

Utah  Lake,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11-13; 
fort  built,  1825,  21;  Fremont  at,  33; 
outlet,  263;  surveyed,  465. 

Utah  Magazine,  offence  to  church  dig- 
nitaries, 647;  acct  of  Oodbe  trial, 
649. 

Utah  and  Northern  R.  R.,  building  of, 
757. 

Utahs  attack  settlers,  305-6;  disturb- 
ances with,  474-6;  outbreak  of, 
632-3;  treaty  with,  634. 

Utah  Silk  Association  incorporated, 
726. 

Utah  Southern  R.  R^,  building  of, 
756-7. 


Vance,  Wm  P.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Van  Cott,  John,  marshal  of  Pratt's 
comps,  267. 

Van  Cott,  James,  direc.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

Van  Vliet,  Capt.,  at  S.  L.,  actions  of, 
505-9. 

Vaughn,  Vernon  H.,  appointed  gov., 
661. 

Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Francisco,  jour- 
ney of,  1540,  1. 

Vermilion,  settlement,  706. 

Virgin  City  founded,  599. 

Virginia  Citv,  origin  of  nama,  590. 

Voice  of   Warnings  issue  of,    1837, 


W 


Wadsworth,  A.,  bishop  at  ^'Vftt/Ti, 

308. 
Wages,  578. 
Waite,  Chas  B.,  associate  judge,  605; 

resigns,  621. 
Waite,    Mrs    C.    V.,    The   Mamum 

Prophet,  637. 
Wakefield,  Joseph,  sent  to  Missouri, 

84. 
Wales,  miss,  work  in,  409. 
Walker,  arrest  and  escape  of,   628, 

6-29. 
Walker,  chief  of  Utes,  313;  character, 

473-4;  treatment  of  Mormons,  474; 

war  with,  474-6;  death,  477. 
Walker  Bros  support  Godbeite  move- 
ment, 649;  persecution  of,  652,  654; 

first  shippers  of  ore,  741. 
Walker,  Uenson,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Walker,  Joseph,  expedt  of  1832-3, 

25. 
Walker   war,   1853,  473-S;  cost  of, 

479. 
Wall,  Wm,  settler  at  Wallsburg,  695. 
Wallsburg,  settlement  at,  695. 
Walton,  Alfred,  seUler  at  Willard, 

318. 
Walton,  Mrs,  conversion  of,  404. 
Wandell,  C.  W.,  miss,  to  Australia, 

410. 
Wandell,  Wesley,  missionary,  402. 
Wanship,  coty  seat,  608. 
Ward,  Austin  N.,  The  ffuaband  in 

Utah,  602. 
Ward,  Elijah,  at  Sevier  River,  316. 
Wardel,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Wadsworth,  Abiah,  erant  to,  483. 
Warner,  John  E.,  kiUed,  475. 
Warren,    Major,  protects   Mormons, 

223-4. 
Warren,  W.  B.,  com.  to  Nauvoo,  211. 
Wasatch  coty,  judicial  dist,  639. 
Washington  coty  organized  1852,  450; 

judicial  dist,  539;  settlementi  in, 

600-1;  coty  seat,  60S. 
Washington  ter..  Mormons  in  1880, 

693 
Washoe  Val.,  settlement  in,  692. 
Watts,  Robt,  settles  at  South  Web«-, 

319. 
Weaver,  Franklin,  ^rant  to,  609. 
Webb,  Edw.  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Weber,  C.  M.,  in  Bartleson  party,  28. 
Weber  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539;    coty  seat,  608;   settle- 
ments in,  700-1. 
Weber  River,  Fremont's  expedt.  at, 

32. 
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Weiler,  Jacob,  pioneer  of  *47>  272. 

Weld,  John  F.,  col  of  legion,  146. 

Wells,  Daniel  H.,  university  regent, 
140,  709;  comd  of  Mormons  at 
Nauvoo,  228;  call  for  vols,  309; 
Narrativty  331;  vice-pres.  order  of 
Enoch,  3C1;  in  jail,  393;  maj.-gen. 
of  militia,  442;  atty-gen.,  443;  leg- 
islator, 458;  ferry  right,  483;  ac- 
tions at  Echo  Canon,  513-15;  wit- 
ness in  Lee  trial,  5G7;  postpones 
militia  mustering,  659;  arrested, 
66a-4;  atB.  Young's  funeral,  671-2; 
biog.,  678-9. 

Wells,  J.  S.,  settles  at  Willard,  318. 

Wells,  Lyman  B.,  settler  at  Willard, 
318. 

Wellsville,  founded,  596. 

West  Indies,  miss,  work  in,  410. 

Western  Monitor,  incendiary  articles 
of,  1833,  101. 

Weston,  John,  murder  by,  569. 

West  Weber  founded,  601. 

Wheeler,  John,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

White,  O.,  missionary,  402. 

White  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 

Whitlock,  Harvey,  sent  to  Missouri, 
84. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  in  Utah  1842,  32. 

Whitmer,  Christian,  plates  shown  to, 
59;  of  council  of  twelve,  108. 

Whitmer,  David,  baptized  1829,  58; 
plates  shown  to,  59;  sent  to  Mis- 
souri, 84;  pres.  council  of  twelve, 
lOS;  secedes,  118. 

Whitmer,  Jacob,  plates  shown  to,  59. 

Whitmer,  John,  plates  shown  to,  59; 
church  historian,  82;  excommuni- 
cated, 83;  asst  pres.  council  of 
twelve,  108. 

Whitmer,  Peter,  baptized,  58. 

Whitmer,  Peter,  Jr,  plates  shown  to, 
69;  miss,  work,  75,  78.  ^ 

Whitney,  Horace  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Whitney,  N.  K.,  at  Kirtland,  89; 
bishop,  80-90;  university  regent, 
140;  treasurer  of  ter.,  443. 

Whitney,  Orson  K.,  pioneer  of  *47, 
272. 

Whipple,  Edson,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Wicht,  Lyman,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
of  council  of  twelve,  108;  arrested 
and  released,  122;  disperses  mob, 
123-4;  trial  and  sentence,  131;  su- 
pervises Nauvoo  buildings,  145;  ad- 
aress,  192;  apostle,  345;  leader  of 
Texas  colony,  642. 

Wild,  H.  B.,  settler  at  Coalville,  595. 

Wild  beasts,  depredations  by,  277-8. 


Willard  City  founded,  318. 
Willes,  Wm,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 
Williams,    acts   at   assassination   of 

Smith,  178-83. 
Williams,  A.  B.,  settler  at  Coalville, 

695. 
Williams,  Alex.,  trading  with  Inds, 

309;   in  Ind.  fight,  310;  saw-mill, 

327;  legishitor,  458. 
Williams,  Almon  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Williams,  Christopher,  bishop,  290; 
Williams,  F.  G.,  conversion,  78;  re- 
mains at  Kirtland,  88;  councillor, 

94;  paymaster  Kirtland  co.,  106. 
Williams  S.,  presdt  of  elders,  199. 
Williams,  Thomas,  murder  of,  489. 
Willie,  James  G.,  capt.  of  hand-cart 

CO.,  423-7. 
Willow  Creek,  emigrants  buried  at, 

427. 
W^ilson,  arrest  and  killing  of,  628-9. 
Wilson,  Alex.,  U.  S.  atty,  539. 
Wilson,  Dunbar,  of  hish  council,  198. 
Wilson,  G.,  ascent  of  Twin  Peaks, 

265. 
Wilson,  Gen.  J.,   consultation  with 

YouDg,  446;  Ind.  a^ent,  478. 
Winchester,    Benjamin,    missionary, 

402. 
Wolfskin,  Wm,  trapping  expedt  1830. 

23-4. 
Mormon's  Exponent,  woman's  right 
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